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NOTICE TO -THE SECOND EDITION. 


a hermete the eleven years.which have elapsed since 
the first edition of this History of the New Testament 
Canon was published, the subject with which it deals has 
been brought under frequent discussion. It is therefore 
with real thankfulness that I can feel that the positions 
which I occupied at first have in every case, as far as I 
can judge; remained unshaken. On the first appearance 


of the book a favourable critic remarked that I had-‘con- _ : 


‘ceded to opponents more than I need have done’ in the 
conduct of the inquiry. Perhaps it was so then, but I 
felt sure that I had not conceded more than I ought, 
and therefore no further concessions remain to be made 
now. ‘The lesson even in this narrow field is not without 
value. Every one admits that Truth has nothing to 
fear from the fullest inquiry into each portion of the 
realm which she claims for her inheritance; but it is hard 
to carry the admission into practice. And so reticence 


begets suspicion, and suspicion hardens into distrust and ~ 


disbelief, which would never have grown up, if a candid — 


Vili Notice to the Second Edition. 


exposition of difficulties and defects in evidence had been 
made in the first instance by one who did not hold them 
to be insuperable. 

It will be found that the whole Essay has been care- 
fully revised. Very much has been added from sources 
either new or neglected by me before. By an enlarge- 
ment of Appendix D I have given the documentary 
evidence for the Canon of the whole Bible, furnishing in 
this way the original texts of the principal passages which 
are given only in a translation in the Bible in the Church. 
In the task of revision I found valuable help in Cred- 
ners posthumous Geschichte der Neutestamentlichen Kanon 
(Berlin 1860), though the unfinished work is at best only | 
an inadequate expression of his judgment. 

My thanks are due to Dr Tregelles for a fac-simile 
of his tracing of the Muratorian Canon, and to many other 
friends for corrections and additions, of whom I may be | 
allowed to name specially the Rev. F. J. A. Hort. To 
the Rev. Hilton Bothamley my obligations are still greater. 
He not only revised the proofs and verified almost all the 
references, but also furnished me with constant and valu- 
able suggestions which have contributed in no small de- 
gree to whatever superiority in accuracy and arrangement 
the new edition has over the old. 


B. F. W. 


Harrow, 
July 9th, 1866, | 





PRE. FAG: 


Y object in the present Essay has been to deal with 

the New Testament as a whole, and that on purely 
historical grounds. The separate books of which: it is 
composed are considered not individually, but as claiming 
to be parts of the Apostolic heritage of Christians. And 
thus reserving for another occasion the inquiry into their 
routual relations and essential unity, I have endeavoured 
to connect the history of the New Testament Canon with 
the growth and consolidation of the Catholic Church, and 
to point out the relation existing between the amount 
of evidence for the authenticity of its component parts, 
and the whole mass of Christian literature. However 
imperfectly this design has been carried out, I cannot 
but hope that such a method of inquiry will convey both 
the truest notion of the connexion of the written Word 
with the living body of Christ, and the surest conviction 
of its divine authority. Hitherto the co-existence of seve- 
ral types of Apostolic doctrine in the first age and of 
various parties in Christendom for several generations 
afterwards has been quoted to prove that our Bible as 
well as our Faith is a mere compromise. But while I 
acknowledge most willingly the great merit of the Tii- 
bingen School in pointing out with marked distinctness 
the characteristics of the different books of the New . 

C. 3 | Ba 
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Testament, and their connexion with special sides of 
Christian doctrine and with various eras in the Christian 
Church, it seems to me almost inexplicable that they 
should not have found in those writings the- explanation 
instead of the result of the divisions which are traceable 
to the Apostolic times. 

To lay claim to candour is only to profess in other 
words that I have sought to fulfil the part of an historian 
and not of a controversialist. No one will be more grieved 
than myself if I have misrepresented or omitted any 
point of real importance; and those who know the extent 
and intricacy of the ground to be travelled over will 
readily pardon less serious errors. But candour will not 
I trust be mistaken for indifference: for I have no sym- 
pathy with those who are prepared to sacrifice with ap- 
parent satisfaction each debated position at the first 
assault. Truth 1s indeed dearer than early faith, but he 
can love truth little who knows no other love. If then I 
have ever spoken coldly of Holy Scripture, it is because 
I have wished to limit my present statements to the just 
consequences of the evidence brought forward. But his- 
tory is not our only guide; for while internal criticism 
cannot usurp the place of history, it has its proper field; 
and as feeling cannot decide on facts, so neither can tes- 
timony convey that sense of the manifold wisdom of the 
Apostolic words which is I believe the sure blessing of 
those who seek rightly to penetrate into their meaning. 

Whatever obligations I owe to previous writers are 
I hope in all cases duly acknowledged. That they are 
fewer than might have been expected is a necessary 
result of the change which was required in the treatment of 
the subject owing to the form of modern controversy; and 
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the same change will free me from the necessity of dis- 
charging the unwelcome office of a critic. Yet it would 
be ungrateful not to bear witness to the accuracy and 
fulness of Lardner’s ‘ Credibility; for, however imperfect 
it may be in the view which it gives of the earliest period 
of Christian literature, it is, unless I am mistaken, more 
complete and trustworthy than any work which has been ~ 
written since on the same subject. 

There is however one great drawback to the study 
of Christian antiquity, so serious that I cannot but allude 
to it. The present state of the text, at least of the early 
Greek fathers, is altogether unworthy of an age which 
has done so much to restore to classic writers their ancient 
beauty; and yet even in intellect Origen has few rivals. 
But it is perhaps as unreasonable as it is easy to com- 
plain; and I have done nothing more than follow Manu- 
script authority as far as I could in giving the different 
catalogues of the New Testament. I can only regret that 
I have not done so throughout; for—to take one example 
—the text of the Canons given in Mansi, as far as my 
experience goes, is utterly untrustworthy, while the ma- 
terials for determining a good one are abundant and easily 
accessible. | 

During the slow progress of the Essay through the 
press several works have appeared of which I have been 
able to make little or no use. All that I wished to say on 
the Roman and African Churches was printed before I 
saw Milman’s Latin Christianity; and of the second edi- 
tion of Bunsen’s Hippolytus and his Age I have only 
been able to use partially the Analecta Ante-Nicena. 
It is however a great satisfaction to me to find that 
Dr Milman maintains that the early Roman Church was 
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essentially Greek; a view which I believe to be as true 
as it is important, notwithstanding the remarks of his 
Dublin reviewer. 

It only remains for me to acknowledge how much J 
owe to the kind help of friends in consulting books which 
were not within my reach. And I have further to offer 
my sincere thanks to the Rev. W. Cureton, Canon of 
Westminster, to the Rev. Dr Burgess of Blackburn, to 
Dr Tregelles of Plymouth, and to Mr T. Ellis of the Bri- 
tish Museum, for valuable information relative to Syriac 
Manuscripts; and lkewise to the Rev. H. O. Coxe of the 
Bodleian Library for consulting several Greek Manuscripts 
of the Canons contained in that collection. 


HaARRow, 
July, 1855. 
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The truth of our Religion, like the truth of common matters, is to be judged 
by all the evidence taken together. 
Br, Borier. 


GENERAL survey of the History of the Canon forms INTRODUc- 
a necessary part of an Introduction to the writings Of 4 penerat mis. 
the New Testament. A full examination of the objections (777m 
which have been raised against particular Books, a de- pid ide 
tailed account of the external evidence by which they are 7 “” 4°** 
severally supported, an accurate estimate of the internal 
proofs of their authenticity, are indeed most needful; 
but, besides all this, it seems no less important to gain a 
wide and connected prospect of the history of the whole 
collection of the New Testament Scriptures, to trace the 
gradual recognition of a written Apostolic rule as authori- 
tative and divine, to observe the gradual equalization of 
‘the Gospel and Epistles’ with ‘the Law and the Pro- 
‘phets,’ to notice the predominance of partial, though not 
exclusive, views in different Churches, till they were all 
harmonized in a universal Creed, and witnessed by a com- 
pleted Canon*, For this purpose we must frequently as- 
sume results which have been obtained elsewhere; but 
what is lost in fulness will be gained in clearness. <A con- 
tinuous though rapid survey of the field on which we are 
engaged will bring out more prominently some of its great 
features, whose true effect is lost in the details of a minute 


nin 


__1 By ‘the Canon’ I understand the Christian Faith. For the his- 
the collection of books which con- tory of the word see Appendix A. 
itute the original written Rule 6f ~ 


moh B 





INTRODUC- 
TION. 


Range of the 
enquiry. 


Especially 
necessary in 
relation to 
modern views. 


midst of struggles within and without by men who had ~ 
seen Christ, stamped with the character of their age, and — 
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With this view it will be necessary to take into ac- 
count the intellectual and doctrinal development which 
was realized in the early Church. The books which are 
the divine record of Apostolic doctrine cannot be fitly con- 


sidered apart from the societies in which the doctrine was 


embodied. A mere series of quotations can convey only 
an inadequate notion of the real extent and importance of 
the early testimonies to the genuineness and authority of 
the New Testament. Something must be known of the 
nature and object of the first Christian literature—of the 
possible frequency of Scriptural references in such frag- 
ments of it as survive—of the circumstances and relations 
of the primitive Churches, before it is fair to assign any 
negative value,to the silence or ignorance of individual 
witnesses, or to decide on the positive worth of the evi- 
dence which can be brought forward. 

The question of the Canon of Holy Scripture has 
assumed at the present day a new position in Theology. 
The Bible can no longer be regarded merely as a common 
storehouse of controversial weapons, or an acknowledged 
exception to the rules of literary criticism. Modern scho- 
lars, from various motives, have distinguished its consti- 
tuent parts, and shewn in what way each was related to 
the peculiar circumstances of its origin. Christianity has 
gained by the issue; for it is an unspeakable advantage 
that the Books of the New Testament are now seen to be 


organically united with the lives of the Apostles: that — 


they are recognized as living monuments, reared in the © 


inscribed with the dialect which they spoke: that they 
are felt to be a product as well as a source of spiritual life. 


| 


Their true harmony can only be realized after a perception — 


of their distinct peculiarities, It cannot be too often re- 
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peated, that the history of the formation of the whole ITRopuc. 
Canon involves little less than the history of the building 
of the Catholic Church. 

The common difficulties which beset any inquiry into It is hard to 


. : : R real ize the con- 
remote and intricate events are in this case unusually ditions of the 


great, since they are strengthened by the most familiar span 
influences of our daily life. It is always a hard matter 
to lay aside the habits of thought and observation which 
are suggested by present circumstances; and yet this is as 
essential to a just idea of any period as a full view of its 
external characteristics. It is not enough to have the 
facts before us unless we regard them from the right 
point of sight; otherwise the prospect, however wide, must 
at least be Sare) Our powers are indeed admirably 
suited to criticise whatever falls within their immediate 
range; but they need a careful adjustment when they are 
directed to a more distant field. Moreover, remote objects 
are often surrounded by an atmosphere different from our 
own, and it is possible that they may be grouped together 
according to peculiar laws and subject to special influences. 
This is certainly true of the primitive Church; and the 
differences which separate modern Christendom from an- 
cient Jerusalem or Alexandria or Rome, morally and ma- 
_terially, are only the more important, because they are 
frequently concealed by the transference of old words to 
_ new ideas. 

A little reflection will shew how seriously these diffi- 
culties have influenced our notions of early Christendom ; 
for the negative conclusions of some modern schools of 
“criticism have found acceptance chiefly through a general 
4 forgetfulness of the conditions of its history. oaks must 
be determined by the characteristics of the age, which 
necessarily modify the form of our inquiry, and limit the 
extent of our resources, The results which are obtained 
B2 









IN TRODUC- 
TION, 


i. The Forma- 
tion of the 
Canon was tme- 
peded by 


(x) defective 
means of com- 
munication, 
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from an examination of the records of the aie Sei 
Church, as long as they are compared with what might be 
expected at present, appear meagre and inadequate; but 
in relation to their proper sources they are singularly fer- 
tile. This will appear clearer by the examination of one 
or two particulars, which bear directly upon the formation 
and proof of the Canon. | 

I. It cannot be denied that the Canon was fixed 
gradually. The condition of society and the internal re- 
lations of the Church presented obstacles to the immedi- 
ate and absolute determination of the question, which are 
disregarded now, only because they have ceased to exist. 
The tradition which represents St John as fixing the con- 
tents of the New Testament betrays the spirit of a later 
age’. . 

1. It is almost. impossible for any one whose ideas of 
communication are suggested by the railway and the print- 
ing-press to understand how far mere material hinderances 
must have prevented a speedy and unanimous settlement 
of the Canon. The means of intercourse were slow and 
precarious. The multiplication of manuscripts in remote 
provinces was tedious and costly*. The common meeting- 
point of Christians was destroyed by the fall of Jerusalem, 


and from that time national Churches grew up around 


1 This tradition rests upon a mis- 
understanding of what Eusebius says 


‘of the relation of St John’s Gospel 


to the former three (Hist. Eccl. 111. 
24; cf. vI.14. Hieron. De Virr. Jil. 9). 
The earliest trace of the narrative of 


“Eusebius occurs in the Muratorian 


fragment (see App. C). 

* This fact however has been 
frequently exaggerated. The circu- 
lation of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures was probably far greater than 
is commonly supposed. Mr Norton 


has made some interesting calcula- 


tions, which tend to shew that as — 


many as 60,000 copies of the Go- 
spels were circulated among Chris- 
tians at the end of the second cen- 
tury. Genuineness of the Gospels, I. 
pp. 28—34 (Ed. 2, 1847). Whether 


the data on which this conclusion — 


rests are sound or not, it is certain — 
that the production of large and — 
cheap editions of books at Rome ~ 


was usual. Compare W. A. Schmidt, 
Geschichte der Denk- und Glaubens- 
freiheit im ersten Jahrhundert.. des 


Christenthums (Berlin, 1847), ¢. Vv. 
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their separate centres, enjoying in a great measure the 
freedom of individual development, and exhibiting, often 
in exaggerated forms, peculiar tendencies of doctrine or 
ritual. As a natural consequence, the circulation of dif- 
ferent parts of the New Testament for a while depended, 
more or less, on their supposed connexion with specific 
forms of Christianity. 

This fact, which has been frequently neglected in 
Church histories, has given some colour to the pictures 
which have been drawn of the early divisions of Christians. 
Yet the separation was not the result of fundamental dif- 
ferences in doctrine, but rather of temporary influences. 
It was not widened by time, but gradually disappeared. 
It did not cut off mutual intercourse, but vanished as in- 
tercourse grew more easy and frequent. The common 
Creed is not a compromise of principles, but a combination 
of the essential types of Christian truth which were pre- 
served in different Churches’. The New Testament is not 
an incongruous collection of writings of the Apostolic age, 
but the sum of the treasures of Apostolic teaching stored 
up in various places. The same circumstances at first 
retarded the formation, and then confirmed the claims of 
the Catholic Church and of the Canon of Scripture. 

2. The formal declaration of the Canon was not by 
any means an immediate and necessary consequence of its 


INTRODUC- 
TION. 


which tended 
to individua- 
lize churches, 


though not to 
disunite them ; 


and also (2) 
by the exist- 
ence of a tra- 
ditional Rule 


practical settlement. As long as the traditional Rule of of Doctrine, 


Apostolic doctrine was generally held in the Church, there 
was no need to confirm it by the written Rule. The dog- 
“matic and constant use of the New Testament was not 
“made necessary by the terms of controversy or the wants 
of the congregation. Most of the first heretics impugned 


he authority of Apostles, and for them their writings had 


a 
~ 








pet A faint sense of this is shewn in different Clauses in the Creed to 
_ the late tradition which assigned the —_ separate Apostles, 
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inTRODUC- no weight. Most of the first Christians felt so practically 
the depth and fulness of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
that they continued to seek and find in them that comfort 
and instruction of which popular rules of interpretation 
have deprived us. 

But in the course of time a change came over the 
condition of the Church. As soon as the immediate dis- 
ciples of the Apostles had passed away, it was felt that 
their traditional teaching had lost its direct authority. 
Heretics arose who claimed to be possessed of other tra- 
ditionary rules derived in succession from St Peter or St 
Paul’, and it was only possible to try their authenticity 
by documents beyond the reach of change or corruption. 
Dissensions arose within the Church itself, and the appeal 
to the written word of the Apostles became natural and 
decisive. And thus the practical belief of the primitive 
age was first definitely expressed when the Church had 
gained a permanent position, and a fixed literature. 

From the close of the second century the history of 
the Canon is simple, and its proof clear. It is allowed 
even by those who have reduced the genuine Apostolic 
works to the narrowest limits, that from the time of 
_Irenzeus the New Testament was composed essentially of 
the same books which we receive at present, and that — 
they were regarded with the same reverence as is now _ 
shewn to them* Before that time there is more or less ~ 


which how- 
ever gave way 
to a wriiten 
Lule, 


at least to- . 
wards the close 
of the Second 
Ceniury. 


1 Clem. Alex. Str. vit. 17, § 106, 
kadTw 6€ repli Tovs ’ASdptavod Tov Bact- 
Aéws xpdvous of Tas aipéces émwvon- 


_cavTes yeyovace Kal méxpe ye Tis 


’AvTwvivov Tod mpecBurépov diérewvay 
jrtkias Kabdwep 6 Baotdeldns, Kav 
Dravkiav érvypddnrat diddoKador, 
ws avyotew avrol, rév Ilérpov épyn- 
véa* woattws dé Kal OvadevTivoy 
Ocodads aknkoévar hépovoew, yvwpijmos 
5’ ovros yeyéver TlavAov. Of. [Hipp.] 
adv. Hvcereses, Vil. 20, where we 


must read Mardiov (Clem. Al. Str. F 


VII. 17, § 108). 

2 It will be well once for all to 
give a general view of the opinion of 
the most advanced critics of Tiibin- 


gen on the canonical books of the. 


New Testament, and their relation 
to early Christian literature. Ac- 
cording to Schwegler they may be 
arranged as follows : 
i. Genuine and Apostolic, 
1. Ebionitic: 
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difficulty in making out the details of the question, and INTRopUC- 


the critic’s chief endeavour must be to shew how much 
can be determined from the first, and how exactly that 
coincides with the clearer view which is afterwards gained. 

II. Here however we are again beset with peculiar 


difficulties. 


The APOCALYPSE. 
2. Pauline: 
Epp. to the CoRINTHIANS 
(i. ii.) 

Ep.to ROMANS (capp.i.—xiv.) 

Kp. to GALATIANS. 

ii. Original sources of the Gos- 

pels : 

1. Ebionitic. The Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews. 

St MatrHeEw, a revision of 
this (A. Cc. 130—134. Baur, 
Kan, Evv. s. 609, anm.) 

2, Pauline. The Gospel adopted 


by Marcion. (Probably: 
Schwegler, Nachap. Zeit. 
I..284.) 
St LUKE. 


iii. Supposititious writings forged 
for party purposes. 
1, Ebionitic: 
(a) Conciliatory: 
Ep. of St JAMES (c. I50 
A.C. Schwegler, I. s. 443). 
The Clementine Homi- 
lies. , 
The Apostolical Consti- 
tutions. ‘ 
Clement, Ep. ii. 
(8) Neutral: 


F St Mark (late; after St. 


Matthew: Baur, 561). 
2 Ep. St PETER (c. 200 
A.C. Schwegler, I. 495). 





: Ep. St June (late, id. 521). 
Clementine Recogni- 
tions, 
2. Pauline: 


(a) Apologetic: 
1 Ep. PETER (c.115.Schweg- 
ler, II. 3). 
- Kypvypua Ilérpov. 
(8) Conciliatory: 


The proof of the Canon is embarrassed both 


St LUKE(c.1004.C. Schweg- 
~ Jer, 16.. 72). 
The Acts (same date, id. 
fy FLED. 
Ep. to RoMANS, capp. xv., 
Xvi. (same date, 7d.s.123). 
Ep. to PHILIPPIANS (c. 130? 
ad. 8. 133). 
Clement, Ep. i. 
(y) Constructive (Katholisir- 


end) : 
The Pastorat Epistles (130 
—I50 A.C. Schwegler, 
II. 138). 


Ep. of Polycarp. 
Epp. of Ignatius. 
3. A peculiar Asiatic develop- 
ment: 
Ep. to HEBREWS (c. I00 
A.C. Schwegler, II. 309). 
Ep. to CoLossrAns (a little 
later, 7d. s. 289). 

Ep. to EPHESIANS (a little 
later, 7d. s, 291). 
Gospel and Epistles (?) of 
St JOHN (c. 150. Schweg- 
ler, id. s. 169; Baur, 


__ 350 ff). 
It will be at once evident how 


-much critical sagacity lies at the 


base of this arrangement, apart from 
its historic impossibility. 

The Epistles to the TuHessa- 
LONIANS and to PHILEMON are re- 
jected, but Schwegler does not give 
any explanation of their origin. 

[Schwegler’s theory has been va- 
riously modified by later writers of 
the Tiibingen school, but it still re- 
mains the most complete embodiment 
of the spirit of the school, in which 
ae alone we have to deal with 
it.] .- 


INTRODUC- 
TION. 


(1) by the un- 

critical cha- 

racter of the 

jirst two centu- 
1€s, 


shewn in the 
use of Apocry- 
phal books, 
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by the general characteristics of the age in which it was 
fixed, and by the particular form of the evidence on which 
it first depends. 

ree lhe spirit of the ancient world was essentially 
uncritical. It is unfair to speak as if Christian writers 
were in any way specially distinguished by a want of 
sagacity or research. The science of history is altogether 
of modern date; and the Fathers do not seem to have 
been more or less credulous or uninformed than their 
pagan contemporaries’. Their testimony must be tried 
according to the standard of their age. We must be 
content to ground our conclusions on such evidence as 
the case admits, and to interpret it according to its pro- 
per laws. 

One important example will illustrate the applioglien 
of these principles.. As soon as the Christian Church had 
gained a firm footing in the Roman Empire it required 
what might be called an educational literature; and an 
attempt was made at an early period to supply the want 


by books which received in a certain degree the sanction ~ 


of the Church. When this sanction was once granted, it 
became necessarily difficult to define its extent and dura- 
tion. The ecclesiastical writings of the Old Testament 
furnished a precedent and an excuse for a similar ap- 
pendix to the Christian Scriptures. Both classes seem to 
have been formed from the same motive: both found 


their readiest acceptance at Alexandria. ‘Apocryphal’ 


‘writings were added to manuscripts of the New Testa- — 
ment, and read in churches; and the practice thus begun ~ 


: 


.continued fora long time. The Lpistle of Barnabas was — 
still read among the ‘ Apocryphal Scriptures’ in the time — 


1 E.g. Clement’s name is in- ened by the fact that he introduces 
variably coupled with the legend of the same story among the most 
the Phosvix (c. xxv.), but it does not _ tragic incidents (An, VI. 28). 
appear that Tacitus’ credit is weak- 
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of Jerome; a translation of the Shepherd of Hermas 1s INTRODUC- 
found in a MS. of the Latin Bible as late as the fifteenth 
century’; the spurious Epistle to the Laodicenes is found 

very commonly im English copies of the Vulgate from the 

ninth century downwards; and an important catalogue of 

the Apocrypha of the New Testament is added to the 

Canon of Scripture subjoined to the Chronographia of Ni- 
cephorus, published in the ninth century. 

At first sight this mixture of different classes of books (ria with, 
appears startling; but the Church of England follows the 7jien “4 
same principle with regard to the Apocrypha of the Old“ 
Testament. They are allowed to have an ecclesiastical 
use, but not a canonical authority. They are profitable 
for instruction—for elementary teaching (crovyetwous eica- 
yoyixn) as is said’ of the Shepherd of Hermas—but not 
for the proof of doctrine. And it was in this spirit that 
Apocrypha of the New Testament were admitted with 
reserve in many Christian Churches. ‘They ought to be 
‘read,’ it was said, ‘though they cannot be regarded as apo- 

‘stolic or prophetic®’ And evidence is not wanting to shew 

that the ancient Church exercised a jealous watch lest 
-_ supposititious writings should usurp undue influence. The 
presbyter who sought to. recommend the story of Thecla 
by the name of St Paul was degraded from his office*. 

_ But the first Christian writers—and here again the carelessly by 
parallel with our own divines still holds—did not always writers, «iu 
_ shew individually the caution and judgment of the Church. 

They quote ecclesiastical books from time to time as if 
they were canonical: the analogy of the faith was to them 
a sufficient warrant for their immediate use. As soon 


i 1 Anger, Synopsis Evangg. p. xxiv. follows the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
In this MS. it stands between the 2 Euseb. H. £. I. 3, p. go. 
Psalms and Proverbs. In the very 3° Fragm. Murat. de Canone, s. f., 
markable Latin MS. known in speaking of Hermas. 
he New Testament as g! (Bibl. = 4 Tertull. de Bapt.c. 15. 
Imp. Paris. S. Germ, Lat. 86) it ey 
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the question 
assumed @ 
practical im- 
portance: 


(2) by the ca- 


sual nature of 


our evidence, 
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however as a practical interest attached to the question’ 


of the Canon their judgment was clear and unanimous. 
When it became necessary to determine what ‘super- 
‘fluous’ books might be yielded to the Roman inquisitor’ 
without the charge of apostasy, the Apocryphal writings 
sunk at once into their proper place. There was no 
change of opinion here; but that definite enunciation of 
it which was not called forth by any critical feeling within 
was conceded at last to a necessity from without. The 
true meaning of the earliest witnesses is brought out by 
the later comment’. 

2. This fact suggests a second diffcilty by which the 
subject is affected: the earliest testimonies to the Canon 


are simply incidental. Now even if the-ante-Nicene Fa- 


thers had been gifted with an active spirit of criticism—if 
their works had been left to us entire—if the custom of 


formal reference had prevailed from the first—it would 


still be impossible to determine the contents of the New 


‘Testament absolutely on merely casual evidence. Ante- 


cedently there is no reason to suppose that we shall be 
able to obtain a perfect view of the judgment of the 


Church on the Canon from the scriptural references con- / 
tained in the current theological literature of any par- — 
ticular period. The experience of our own day teaches us 

that books of Holy Scripture, if not whole classes of books, | 
may be suffered to fall into disuse from having litle | 
‘ connexion with the popular views of religion. As a gene- | 


ral rule, quotations have a value positively, but not nega- 
tively: they may shew that a writing was received as 


authoritative, but it cannot fairly be argued from this | 
fact alone that another which is not quoted was unknown | 


or rejected as apocryphal. 


1 In the persecution of Diocletian. 2 See Appendix B. On the use of — 
See below, Part iii. c. 1, Apocryphal writings in the early 


Church: $ 


; 
' 
| 
' 
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| Still, though the use of Scripture is in a great degree InTRopUC- 
dependent on the character of the controversies of the day, |... 
‘the argument from quotations obtains a new weight in combined with 
connexion with formal catalogues of the New Testament. “gues: 

It is impossible not to admit that a general coincidence of 

the range of patristic references with the limits elsewhere 

assigned to the Canon confirms and settles them. And in 

this way the history of the Canon can be carried up. to 

times when catalogues could not have been published, but 

existed only implicitly in the practice of the Churches. 

3. The track however which we have to follow 1s ¢nd's) by im 
often obscure and broken. The evidence of the earliest 477 
Christian writers is not only uncritical and casual, but is 
also fragmentary. A few letters of consolation and warn- 

ing, two or three Apologies addressed to Heathen, a con- 

troversy with a Jew, a Vision, and a scanty gleaning of 
fragments of lost works, comprise all Christian literature’ 
to the middle of the second century. And the Fathers of 
the next age were little fitted by their work to collect the 
: records of their times. Christianity had not yet become a 
history, but was still a life. In ‘such a case it is obviously 
unreasonable to expect that multiplicity of evidence and 

circumstantial detail which may be brought to bear upon 

questions of modern date. With our present resources 

there must be many unoccupied spots in the history of the 
( Jhurch, which give room for the erection of hypotheses, 
plausible though false. But this follows from the nature 
of the ground: and the hypotheses are tenable only so 
long as they are viewed without relation to the great lines 
of our defence. The strength of negative criticism lies in 
ignoring the existence of a Christian society from the apo- 
Stolic age, strong in discipline, clear in faith, and jealous of 
innovation. ; 

_1To these may perhaps be added tines and the Apostolical Canons 
the original elements of the Clemen- and Constitutions. 2 
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intropuc- It is then to the Church, as ‘a witness and keeper of | 
oS oe holy writ, that we must look both for the formation and | 
tion and proof the proof of the Canon. The written Rule of Christendom | 


But the forma- 


of the Canon 
must be refer- must rest finally on the general confession of the Church, 
red to the judg- 

ment of the 
whole Christ- 
jan body, 


and not on the independent opinions of its members. 
Private testimony in itself 1s only of secondary import- 


ance: its chief value les in the fact that it is a natural | 


expression of the current opinion of the time. 


It is impossible to insist on this too often or too earn- , 


estly. Isolated quotations may be in themselves unsatis- 
factory, but as embodying the tradition of the Church, 
generally known and acknowledged, they are of inestim- 


shewn inthe able worth. To make use of a book as authoritative, to 
testimony of 


individuals, assume that it is apostolic, to quote it as inspired, without | 


pretace or comment, is not to hazard a new or independ- 
ent opinion, but to follow an unquestioned judgment. It 
is unreasonable to treat our authorities as mere pieces or 
weights, which may be skilfully manceuvred or combined, 
and to forget that they are Christian men speaking to 
fellow Christians, as members of one body, and believers 
in one Creed’. The extent of the Canon, like the Order 
of the Sacraments, was settled by common usage, and 


thus the testimony of Christians becomes the tena . 


of the Church. 


2 There is however still another way in which we may dis- 


language 


ngs’ gern from the earliest time the general belief of Christians | 
respecting the Canon. The practical convictions of great , 
masses find their peculiar expression in popular language _ 
and customs. Words and rites thus possess a weight and | 
authority quite distinct from the casual references or deli- | 


berate judgments of individuals, so far as they convey the 


1 This is very well argued by ss. 305, ff.; and in his answer to} 
Thiersch in his Versuch zur Her-  Baur,: Linige Worte tiber die Aech | 
stellung des historischen Standpuncts  theit der N, T. Schriften. miter 


fiir de Kritik der.N. T. Schriften, 1846, 
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judgment of the many. If then it can be shewn that the 
earliest forms of Christian doctrine and phraseology ex- 
actly correspond with the different elements preserved in 
| the Canonical Epistles, and that tradition preserves no 
trace of opinions not recognized in the Scriptures, and 
| that the Scriptures consecrate no belief which is not seen 
_ embodied in Christian life; it will be reasonable to con- 
_ clude that the coincidence implies a common source: and 
.that the written books and the traditional words equally 
represent the general sum of essential apostolic teach- 
ing: and in proportion as the correspondences are more 
subtle and intricate, this proof of the authenticity of our 
books will be more convincing’. 

Such appear to be the characteristics and conditions of 
the evidence by which the Canon must be determined. 
When these are clearly seen and impartially taken into 
account, it will be possible, and possible only then, to 
arrive at a fair conclusion upon it. It is equally unrea- 
sonable to prejudge the question either way, for it ought 
to be submitted to a just and searching criticism. But if 
it can be shewn that the Epistles were first recognized 
exactly in those districts in which they would naturally 
be first known; that from the earliest mention of them 
they are Segond to be received by Churches, and not 
recommended only by private authority; that the Canon 
as we receive it now was fixed in a period of strife and 
‘controversy ; that it was generally received on all sides; 
‘that even those who separated from the Church and 
cast aside the authority of the New Testament Scriptures 


New Testament. 13 
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Eh This will explain how much _ by Apostolic tradition. The Canon 









truth there is in the common state- 
ment that Doctrine was the test of 
Canonicity. It is just as incorrect 
to say that the doctrine of the Church 
was originally drawn from Scripture, 
as to say that Scripture was limited 


.of Scripture arid the ‘Canon of 


Truth’ were alike independent, but 
necessarily coincided in their con- 
tents as long as they both retained 
their original purity. 
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did not deny their genuineness: if it can be shewn that 
the first references are perfectly accordant with the ex- 
press decision of a later period; and that there is no trace 
of the general reception of any other books: if it can be 
shewn that the earliest forms of Christian doctrine and 
phraseology exactly correspond with the different elements 
preserved in the Canonical Epistles; it will surely follow 
that a belief so widely spread throughout the Christian 
body, so deeply rooted in the inmost consciousness of the 
Christian Church, so perfectly accordant with all the facts 
which we do know, can only be explained by admitting 
that the books of the New Testament are genuine and. 
Apostolic, a written Rule of Christian Faith and Life. 

The whole history of the formation of the Canon of 
the New Testament may be divided into three periods. 
Of these the first extends to the time of Hegesippus (A.D. 
70—170); the second to the persecution of Diocletian (A.D. | 
170—303); and the last to the third Council of Carthage 
(A.D. 303—397). Later speculations on the question in 
part belong more properly to special introductions to the’ 
different books, and in part are merely the perpetuation 
of old doubts. But each of these periods marks some real 
step in the progress of the work. The first includes the 


the Sacred Writings: the second completes the history o 
their separation from the mass of ecclesiastical literature : 
the third comprises the formal ratification of the current, 
belief by the authority of councils. 
Something has been already said of the various diffi- J 
culties which beset the inquiry, especially during the first § 
period. An examination of the testimony of Fathers, § 
Heretics, and Biblical Versions, will next shew how far it 
can be brought to a satisfactory issue. | 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE AGE OF THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 
AAY {oat PA® 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 
Worpsworrn. 


HE condition of the Church immediately after the CHAP I 
Apostolic age was not such as to create or require a The sub-azo- 
literature of its own. Men were full of that anxious expec- ora 
tation which always betokens some critical change in the 
world; but the elements of the new life were not yet com- 
bined and brought into vigorous operation’. There was 
nothing either within or without to call into premature 
activity the powers and resources which were still latent 
in the depths of Christian truth. The authoritative teach- 
ing of Apostles was fresh in the memories of their hearers. , 
That first era of controversy, in which words are fitted to 
the ideas for which they are afterwards substituted, had 
not yet passed by. The struggle between Christianity and 
Paganism had not yet assumed the form of an internecine 
war”. The times were conservative, not creative. 
But in virtue of this conservatism the sub-apostolic (727 


1 The well-known passages of 67, the most probable date of the 
Virgil (Zcl. 1v.), Tacitus (Hist. v. martyrdom of St Paul. 
13), and Suetonius (Vesp. c. 4), ex- 2 Christianity as yet appeared to 
press this feeling .in memorable _ strangers only as‘a form of Judaism, 
words. Percrebuerat Oriente toto, even where St Paul preached, and 
says the last writer, vetus et constans consequently was a religio licita. 
opinio esse in fatis ut eo tempore Cf. Gieseler, Kirchengeschichte, I. 
Juded profectt rerum potirentur. 106, and his references. 
_\ The year of which he speaks is A.D. 


C. 40 3 C 
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CHAP. I. age, though distinguished, was not divided from that 
which preceded it. It was natural that a break should 
intervene between the inspired Scriptures and the spon- 
taneous literature of Christianity, between the teaching 
of Apostles and the teaching of philosophers; but it was 
no less natural that the interval should not be one of total 
silence. Some echoes of the last age still lived: some voices 
of the next already found expression. In this way the writ- 
ings of the Apostolic Fathers are at once a tradition and a 
prophecy. By tone and manner they are united to the Scrip- | 
tures; for their authors seem to instruct, and not to argue; — 
and at the same time they prepare us by frequent exag- 
gerations for the one-sided systems of the following age. 

Hy eras The form of the earliest Christian literature explains — 
its origin and object. The writings of the first Fathers 
are not essays, or histories, or apologies, but letters’. 
They were not impelled to write by any literary motive, | 
nor even by the pious desire of shielding their faith from — 
the attacks of its enemies. An intense feeling of a new 
fellowship in Christ overpowered all other claims. As | 

-members of a great household—as fathers or brethren— | 
they spoke to one another words of counsel and warning, 
and so found a natural utterance for the faith and hope | 
~ and love which seemed to them the sum of Christian life. 
lpm With regard to the History of the Canon the Apostolic 
lic Fathers for Wathers occupy an important place, undesignedly it may | 
-_ be, but not therefore the less surely. Their evidence in- 
deed is stamped with the characteristics of their position, 
directan@ and implies more than it expresses; but even directly they 
say much. Within the compass of a few brief letters they | 
shew that the writings of the Apostles were regarded from. 
the first as invested with singular authority, as the true | 
expression, if not the original source, of Christian doctrine | 


1 Cf. Mohler, Patrologie, s. 50. 
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and Christian practice. And more than this: they prove CHAP. L 
that it is unnecessary to have recourse to later influences éndirect, 
to explain the existence of peculiar forms of Christianity 

which were coeval with its reception in the world. Ina 

word, they establish the permanence of the elements of 

the Catholic faith, and mark the eo of a written 


Canon. 


The first point must be examined with care; for it 1s ‘n their pre- 
servation of 


very needful to notice the proofs of the continuity of the te Apostotie 
e age : ‘ types of doc- 

representative forms of Christian doctrine at a time when trine 

it has been supposed to have undergone strange changes. 

Many have rightly perceived that the reception of the 

Canon implies the existence of one Catholic Church; and 

conversely, if we can shew that the distinct constituents 

of Catholicity were found in Christendom from the first 

age, we confirm the authenticity of those books which 

severally suggest and sanction them. It is true that these choke 

different types of teaching are at times arbitrarily expand- form. 

ed in the uncanonical writings without any regard to their 

relative importance, but still they are essentially un- 

changed; and by the help of patristic deductions we may 

see in what way the natural tendencies which give rise to 

opposing heresies are always intrinsically recognized in the 

teaching of the universal Church. The elements of Holy 

Seripture are so tempered that though truly distinct 

they combine harmoniously; elsewhere the same elements 

are disproportionately developed, and in the end mutually 


exclude each other!. 


~ 


1 In studying the writings of the (A.) Die Clementinen, Hamburg, 
ok Fathers much help may be 1844. Dorner (J. A.) Die Lehre 
gained from the following works (in von der Person Christi, Stuttgart, 
addition to the Church histories), by 1845—53. ScHWEGLER (A.) ~Das 
which Ihave sought to try and to _ nachapostolische Zeitalter, Tiibingen, 
correct my own views: RorHe (R.) 1846. LeEcHLER (G. V.) Das apo- 
Die Anfiinge d. Christlichen Kirche  stolische und nachapostolische Zeit- 
_...1837. MO6HLER(J. A.) Patrologie, alter, Haarlem, 1851, 2te Aud. 
Regensburg, 1840. ScHLIEMANN 1857. RuirscuL, Die “‘Enistehung der 


C2 
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history of Cle- 
ment. 
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sect. ]. THEr RELATION OF THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS 
TO THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES. 


§ 1. Clement of Rome. 


THE history of Clement of Rome is invested with a 
mythic dignity, which is without example in the ante- 
Nicene Church’. The events of his life have become so 
strangely involved in consequence of the religious ro- 
mances which bear his name, that they must remain in 


inextricable confusion; and even-apart from this, there 


can be little doubt that traditions which belong to very 
different men were soon united to confirm the dignity of 
the successor of St.Peter*. There is however no reason 
to question the belief that he was an immediate disciple 
of the Apostles, and overseer of the Church of Rome’; 













but beyond this all is doubtful*. 
he was of Jewish or heathen descent’: he is called at one | 
time the disciple of St Paul, and again of St Peter®: the 


alt-Katholischen Kirche, 2te Aufl. 
Bonn, 1857. HiILGENFELD (A.) Die 
apostolischen Vdter, Halle, 1853. 
Reuss (E.) Histoire de la Théologie 
Chrétienne au Siécle Apostolique, 
z2me Ed. 1860. Lance (J. P.) Das 


' Apostolische Zeitalter ... 1854. Do- 


NALDSON (J.) A Critical History of 
Christian Literature and Doctrine... 


yA POOR. 


1 Cf. Schliemann, 118 ff. 

® For instance, he was identified 
with Flavius Clemens, a cousin of 
Domitian, who was martyred at 
Rome. Schliemann, 109. 

3 Tren. c. Her, 111. 3 (Kuseb. H.L. 
v.6), Tpite Témy dd THY dTooTO\wY 
Thy érickotyy (of the Roman Church) 
kAnpotrat KAjuns, 6 kal Ewpaxws Tovs 
feaxaplous amooTéXous Kal cuuBeBrdn- 
Kws avTots Kat Ere €vauXov Td KHPUYLa 
Tov aTooTté\wy kal Thy mapddocw 
po 6pbarpuaw Exwv ov pdvos, ere yap 


It is uncertain whether 


















dmogré\wy Sedibaypuévo. ‘The pas- 
sage is a singular testimony to the — 
intense vividness of the impression 
produced by the Apostolic preaching | 
and to the multiplicity of personal — 
evidence by which it was attested. 

4 The various traditions are dis- 
cussed with great candour in Do- 
naldson, I. pp. 9o ff. _ 

5 The former alternative seems to 
be supported by his Epistle in which 
he speaks of the Patriarchs as ‘our 
Fathers’ (cc. 4, 31, 55): the latter is 
adopted in the Clementines, and 
maintained by Hefele, Patrr. App. 
xix Ai 

6 The former opinion is grounded 
on Phil. iv. 3 (cf. Jacobson, ad Clem. 
vit. not. b); the latter is found in 
the Clementines, and, from them, © 
in Origen, Philoc. c. 23, and later 
writers, Schliemann, 120. 
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order of his episcopate at Rome is disputed’; and yet, cmap. 
notwithstanding these ambiguities, it is evident that he 
exercised a powerful and lasting influence. In fact, he 

lost his individuality through the general acknowledg- 

ment of his representative character in the history of the 

Church. 

Writings which were assigned to the authorship of writings as- 
Clement gained a wide circulation in the East and West. "°°" 
Two Syriac Epistles were published under his name by 
Wetstein*. The Clementines, in spite of their tendency, 
remain entire, to represent the unorthodox literature of 
the first ages*, The Canons and Constitutions which claim 
his authority became part of the law-book of Christians‘ 

Two Greek epistles, claiming to be his, are appended to 
one of the earliest manuscripts of the Bible in existence®. 

The historical position of Clement 1s illustrated by the pie paaiion- 
early traditions which fixed upon him as the author of the ”“"* 
Epistle to the Hebrews*, and of the Acts of the Apostles’. 
Subsequently he is charged with a two-fold office: he ap- 
pears as the mediator between the followers of St Paul 
and St Peter, and as the lawgiver of the Church. Thus 
his testimony becomes of singular value, as that of a man 
to whom the first Christian society assigned its organi- 
zation and its catholicity. 

The first Greek Epistle alone can be confidently pro- 


1 The chief authorities are quoted > See App. B. In addition to the 
by Hefele, JZ. ¢. letters of Clement, the Cod. Alex. 
2 Cf. J acobson, ad Clem. R. vit. contains also three beautiful Chris- 
note 1. Mohler, ss.67sqq. Méhler tian hymns, one of which is the 
_ defends their ‘authenticity, which Greek original of the Gloria in ex- 
_Neander thinks possible (Ch. H. 11.  celsis of our own Liturgy. Cf. Bunsen, 
441). Hippolytus, Wt. 133 sqq. Their ex- 
* Schliemann gives a very full istence in the MS. proves no more 
account of them: so ff. (the Ho- than their ecclesiastical use. 
_ milies); 265 ff. (the Recognitions). 6 On the authority of Origen ap. 
4 Cf, Bunsen’s Hippolytus, 111.145 Euseb. H. £. vi. 25. 
i (the Canons) ; 11. 220 sqq., and 7 Photius (quoted by Credner, 
App. ihe Constitutions). Einleit, 271) mentions this tradition. 
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stile to the Ca- 


nonical Books, . 


(a) tn style, 


(8) in doctrine, 


* 


: lost. 
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nounced genuine’, The relation of this to our Canonical 

In its style, m its doctrine, and 
in its theory of Church government, it confirms the genu- 
ineness of disputed books of the New Testament’. 

The language of the Epistle of St Peter has been sup- 
posed to be inconsistent with the distinctive character- 
istics of the Apostle. Now, according to the most probable 
accounts, Clement was a follower of St Peter; and the 
tone of his Epistle agrees with that of his master in ex- 


‘the MS. 


hibiting the influence of St Paul. 
Sometimes Clement uses words 


peculiarities of language. 


This influence extends to 


found only in St Peter’s Epistles: more frequently those 
common to St Peter and St Paul; while his verbal coimei- 
dences with St Paul are both numerous and striking®. 


Again, the Epistle of Clement takes up a catholic po- | 


sition in the statement of doctrine, which shews that the 
supplementary views contained in the New Testament 


1 Schwegler—following some ear- 
lier writers—has called in question 
the genuineness of the letter without 
any good ground (Nachap. Zeit. 11. 
125 sqq.). He has been answered 
by Bunsen, Ritschl, and others. Of. 
Lechler, A post. Zeit. 309 n. 

Its integrity appears to be as un- 
questionable as its genuineness. At 
the close of c. §7 a lacuna occurs in 
P. Young, who probably 
had sufficient means of knowing the 
fact, says that a whole leaf has been 
Compare Jacobson in loc. 

The second L£pistle is probably 
part of a homily, but the question 
must be examined afterwards. 

2 The date of Clement’s letter is 
disputed, for it depends on the order 
of his Episcopate. Hefele (p. xxxv.) 
places it at the close of the persecu- 
tion of Nero (a.D. 68—y7o). The 
later date (circ. 95) seems more pro- 
bable. 

’ The following examples, which 
are taken from among many that 


I have noticed, will illustrate the 
extent and character of this con- 
nexion: 

(a) Coincidence with St Peter in 
words not elsewhere found in 
the Epp. or PP. App. : 
ayabor nta—adehpirns —ol- 
fviov. (Perhaps no more.) 
With St Peter and St Paul: 
ayd0n cuveidnois— dytac uos— 
e(Ackpwijs— evo éBera —evmpoc- 
dexTos—rarewogppoctyn—vra- 


(8) 


kon —vrogépew — diradedgla — 


— ¢dirogevia, pidrdgevos. 


(y) With St Paul: 


duerauédnros—éyxpareverGar — 


—)ecroupydés, Necroupyla, Ne- 


Toupyety — pakapiouds — olx- — 


Tippol — moditela, modirevew 


(used by Polyc.)—ceuvds, oeu- | 


voTns—xpnoTever bat. 
Peculiar to Clement: 


(3) 


— puapds — pucapds — 7raupe- 


ye0js—mavdyios—mavdperos, 


alxta — d\Xovodv — drdvora—_ q 
BovAnots—ixerevew — Kaori — 
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| had in his time been placed in contrast, and now re- cHap. L 
quired to be combined. The theory of justification is | 
| stated in its antithetical fulness.) The same examples are 

| used as in the Canonical Epistles, and the teaching of 

_ St Paul and St James is coincidently affirmed. ‘Thr peal: influence of 

a x St PAui— 
| ‘faithand hospitality (61a mioTw Kat didofeviav) a son was 

' ‘given to Abraham in old ‘age, and by obedience (6.’ 

‘umaxons) he offered him a sacrifice to God” ‘Through 

‘faith and hospitality Rahab was saved (éow@n’). ‘We 

: ‘are not justified by ourselves (8v éavrdv)...nor by works 

| ‘which we have wrought in holiness of heart, but by our 

‘faith (Sud ths alotews), by which Almighty God justified 

t all from the beginning of the world®’ Shortly afterwards 
Clement adds in the spirit of St James ‘Let us then st Jaszs— 

“work from our whole heart the work of righteousness”, 

And the same tenor of thought reappears in the continual 
reference to the fear of God as instrumental in the accom- 
plishment of these good works *. 

In other passages it is possible to trace the influence of st Joux— 
St John. ‘The blood of Christ hath gained for the whole 
‘world the offer of the grace of repentance®’ ‘Through 
‘Him we look steadfastly on the heights of heaven; through 
‘Him we view as in a glass (evortpiCouefa) ~His spotless 
‘and most excellent visage; through Him the eyes of our 
‘heart were opened; through Him our dull and darkened 

‘understanding is quickened with new vigour on turning t0 gpistte to the 

‘His marvellous eR ’ The allusions to the Epistle to westce a 





ee. x., xii. Cf. Dr Lightfoot, ee Cc. Vil. drjveyxev’ the use of the 
Ep. to Galatians, pp. 151 ff. word is remarkable. 
2 ¢. xxxii. The distinction sug- 6 ¢, xxxvi. Nothing but the ori- 


gested between the jinal cause and ginal can fully convey the exqui- 
the instrument by the double use of _ site ‘beauty of the last words: 7 
dia is very interesting. dovveros kal éoxoTwuérn didvowa Nua 
3 @, xxxiii. avabddrer els TO Gavuacrov avrod 
4 ce, ill, xix., xxi, dc. Cf. Schlie- gs. Our understanding is like a 
mann, 8. 414. Herm. — ‘Mand. flower in a sunless cavern till = 
g vil. (p. 363). light of God falls on it. 
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the Hebrews are so numerous that it is not too much to 
say that it was wholly transfused into Clement’s mind’. 
And yet more than this: the Epistle of Clement 
proves the existence of a definite constitution and a fixed 
service in the Church. And this will explain why he was 
selected as the representative of that principle of organiza- 
tion which seems to have been naturally developed in 
every Roman society. A systematic constitution, as well 


as a Catholic Creed, had a necessary connexion with that 


form of mind whose whole life was law. Thus Clement 
refers to ‘episcopal’ jurisdiction as an institution of the 
Apostles, who are said to have appointed those ‘who were 
‘the firstfruits of their labours in each state as officers 
‘ (€mucKxotrovs Kat dvaxovovs) for the ordering of the future 
‘Church*’ At the same time earnest warnings are given 
against ‘division and parties*” which, as we see from the 
Pastoral Epistles, arose as soon as the rules of ecclesiastical 
discipline were drawn closer. But this is not all; for the 
times of the ‘offermgs and services’ of Christians are 
referred to the authority of the Lord Himself, who ‘com- 
‘manded that they should not be made at random, or in a 
‘disorderly manner, but at fixed seasons and hours*’ It is 
possible that this is only a transference of the laws of the 
Jewish synagogue, which were sanctioned by the observ- 
ance of our Saviour, to the Christian Church; as is in- 
deed made probable by the parallel which Clement insti- 


-tutes between the Levitical and Christian priesthood’; but 


all that needs to be particularly remarked is that such 


1 The most remarkable of these occurine. xvii. (Hebr. xi. 37), ¢. xliii. 
allusions occurs directly after the (Hebr. iii. 5), dc. On Clement's re- 
passage just quoted (c. xxxvi): és ferences to the Lord’s words, see 
(Christ) dv dravyacua Tis meyadw- op. 46, n. 3. 
ctvns avrod tocotTw pelfwv éoTlv 2 0. xi 
dyyéiwy bom Stadopwrepov Svoma Ke- 3c, xliv. 
kAnpovéunkev, k.T.A. Cf Hebr. i. 3, 4c. xl. 
ff. Other unquestionable parallels Id; 
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phraseology is clearly of a date subsequent to the Pastoral cmap. 1 _ 
Epistles. The polity recognized by St Paul had advanced 
to a further stage of development at the time when Cle- 
ment wrote. 
The kind of testimony to the New Testament which is The peculiar 


value of this 
thus obtained is beyond all suspicion of design ; and, ad- nd of testi- 


mitting the genuineness of the record, above all contradic- cee 
tion. The Christian Church, as Clement describes. it, 
exhibits a fusion of elements which must have existed 
separately at no distant period. ‘Tradition ascribes to him 
expressly the task of definitely combining what was left 
still disunited by the Apostles; and we find that the very 
elements which he recognized are exactly those, without 
any omission or increase, which are preserved to us in 
the New Testament as stamped with Apostolic authority’. 
The other Fathers of the first age, as will be seen, re- 
present more or less clearly some special form of Chris- 
tian teaching; but Clement places them all side by side. 
They witness to the independent weight of parts of the 
Canon: he ratifies generally the claims of the whole. 


§ 2. Ignatius. 


The letters which bear the name of Ignatius are dis- rhe pecutiar- 
tinguished among the writings of the Apostolic Fathers peti 
by a character of which no exact type can be found in the sei 
New Testament. They bear the stamp of a mind fully 
imbued with the doctrine of St Paul, but at the same 
time exhibit a spirit of order and organization foreign 

to the first stage of Christian society. In them ‘the 
. 1 The Apostles were charged with J erusalem an outward framework 
the enunciation of principles, and was required for Christian truth; 
_ hot with their combination. They and the arranging of this according 


had to do with essence, and not with to Apostolic rules was left to the 
form. But after the destruction of successors of the Apostles. 





CHAP. L.° 
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Catholic Church”’ is recognized as an outward body of Christ 


made up of many members. 


1 The phrase occurs for the first 
time in Ignatius, ad Smyrn., viii. dou 
av pavyn 6 émriocxoros éxel TO ARGOS 
éoTw, Womep Srrov dy G Xpioros "In- 
gous €xet 7 KaGodtKh éexxAnola. The 
context deals with the principle of 
unity centred in the bishop in each 
Church. What the bishop is to the 
individual Church, that is Christ 
to the ‘universal’ Church. Where 
‘Christ Jesus’ is (and the fulness of 
the title is not without significance) 
there is the ‘universal’ Church. His 
Presence is the one test of Catho- 
licity. 

In the Martyrdom of Polycarp, 
which was written in the name of 
the Church of Smyrna (a. D. 167), 
the phrase is found with somewhat 
greater latitude of meaning. This 
appears in the Salutation: 7 éxx\7- 
gia Too Beod 7] Tapotkotca Zuvpvay 
TH €xkAnola TOU Beot TH Tapokovon 
é€v Pirounrtiw kal wdcoas Tats kata 
TavTa ToTov THS ayias Kal KaoduK7s 
€xx\ynoias mapokias édeos elpnvy kal 
aydrn and again in the combina- 
tion...T7s KaTa& Thy oixoupéevny Kao- 
AuKHs €xxAnolas (ce. Vill., xix.); and 
still more in the title given to Poly- 
carp as é€miokowos THs év Dyvpvy 
KaGodixys éxkAnglias (c. xvi.), where 
the word xa@oNcx7js is exchanged for 


_ sancte in the old Latin Version. 


In these passages there is a tend- 
ency towards two distinct concep- 
tions of that Catholicity of which 
the Presence of Christ is the essential 
sign, the one external and regarding 
the extension of the Church through- 
out the whole world, the other internal 
and marking a characteristic of each 
part of the Society in itself. Speaking 
broadly, we may say that we can 
find in them the germs of the local 
and dogmatic ideas of catholicity 
which at a later time were well 
explained by Cyril of Jerusalem: 
adorn wev obv Kadetrac [7 exxrAnola] 
6a TO Kara dons elvat THs oixoumevns 


The image which St Paul 


amd TepaTur y7s ws wepdtwr Kal dua 
TO Otddoxew KadodtKGs Kai dvedXet- 
TOs dmTavTa Ta eis yuoow davOpaTav 
€\Gety dpeiiovta Séyuara...(Catech. 
Xvlll. § 11). 

These two ideas though finally di- 
vergent are capable of being traced 
back to the same source; or rather 
they were necessarily evolved in due 
succession by the historic progress 
of Christianity, through its claim to 
universality. At first the Christian 
Church was contemplated in contrast 
with the Jewish Church: a society _ 
with no limits of race or nation in | 
contrast with one confined to a cho- | 
sen people. And next a contrast 
arose between Christian societies 
themselves, as this claimed to follow | 
the teaching of one Apostle and that | 
of another, while a third treasured 
up with equal reverence all the va- ) 
rious forms of Apostolic teaching. | 
The true Church was Catholic as | 
opposed equally to what was special | 
and to what was partial. 

As the opposition between Chris- | 
tianity and Judaism became less | 
keen, the universal extension of the 
Christian Church was interpreted in 
a merely local sense, and ‘catholic’ 
became practically synonymous with 
locally universal, in which sense the 
title is constantly interpreted by 
Augustine, as for instance: Ipsa 
est enim ecclesia catholica; unde ka- — 
fodiky Greece appellatur, quod per — 
totum orbem terrarum diffunditur. _ 
Epist. lii. t. Comp. exl, 43. | 

But it is in the sense of universal — 
as opposed to partial that the term 
‘Catholic’ is of vital importance in 
the history of the Church. In this | 
respect Catholicity is the ecclesiasti-_ 
cal correlative to the whole sum of | 
the Holy Scriptures, Old and New, | 
and the protest against all exclusive- — 
ness, whether of Ebionites, or Mar- © 
cionites, or Donatists—the earliest — 
types of legalism, rationalism, and 

































Ignatius. Ps 


I. | 


- had sketched is-there realized and. filled up with startling 
boldness. The Church polity of the Pastoral Epistles explicable by 
e : ‘ were: 
seems dim and uncertain when compared with the rigid which st Paul 
- ve applies to th 
definitions of these later writings. orch Ulpe 


| But in this lies their church (Eph. 
| force as witnesses to our Canon. 


CHAP. I. 


They presuppose those a0 
| Epistles of St Paul which have seemed most liable to 
attack; and on the other hand they exhibit exactly that 
form of doctrine into which the principles of St Paul pepe | 
would naturally be reduced by a vigorous and logical of Ignatius. 
teacher presiding over the central Church of Gentile Chris- 
tendom, ‘the anti-pole of Jerusalem, and there brought 
into contact with the two rival parties within the Church, 
as well as with the different heresies which had been de- 
tected and condemned by St John*. 

It is unnecessary to enter here into the controversy one general 
‘which has been raised about the Ignatian Epistles. If tarts ai 
any part of them be accepted as genuine, our argument pistes, 
holds good; for it is drawn from their general character. 
After they have been reduced within the narrowest limits 
which are justified by historical criticism, they still shew 
a clear and vivid individuality, a character which, however 
different from the popular idea ofa disciple of St John, 
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the controversy. It is but right to 
confess that the more carefully I 
have studied the shorter recension 


puritanism, if we may venture to 
translate the names into general 
terms, 


It may be added that it is remark- 
able that the epithet ‘Catholic,’ 
which in later times the Latin 
Church has appropriated to herself, 
is not applied to the Church in the 

_ Western Creeds till the 7th (or per- 
haps the 6th) century. On the other 
hand it is found almost universally 
in the Eastern Creeds (Heurtley, 
_ Harm. Symbol. p. 143). Pearson 
_has given a very rich collection of 
passages illustrating the usage of the 
word: On the Creed, Art. ix. 
1 Cf. Dorner, 1.-144 sqq. 













the more firmly I am convinced that 
it proceeds entirely from one mind 
and one pen. The most startling 
peculiarities are those which spring 
most directly from the position of 
Tenatius. A careful and minute 
examination of the language of all 
the Epistles would I believe bring 
the question of their unity at least 
to a ‘satisfactory close. But this 
would carry us far beyond the limits 
of our Essay. 
pages I shall refer to the seven Epi- 
stles, marking the passages found also 
in the Syriac Version. 


In the following 
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CHAP. I. appears to be not unsuited to the early Bishop of Antioch. 
Its very distinctness has suggested doubts of its authen- 
ticity; but even at the first view it seems to be one far 
more likely to have been imitated than invented. The 
exaggerations of the copy bring out more clearly the traits 

and itcould Of the original. It would have been difficult, if not im- 


not easily have 2 2 5 i : 
been invented possible, for a later writer to have imagined Ignatius, as 


in a@ later age, d 
he appears in the letters, zealous against Docetic here- 
sies, Jewish traditions, and individual schism: keenly alive 
to the very dangers, and those only, with which he must 

however easily have contended at Antioch. But when the character was 
once portrayed it offered a tempting model for imitation. 
The style and opinions of Ignatius are clear and trenchant. 
He was at an early time looked upon as the representative 
of ecclesiastical order and doctrine in its technical details, 
differing in this from Clement, whose name, as we have 
seen, symbolized the union of the different elements con- 
tained in the Apostolic teaching. The one appears in tra- 
dition as systematizing the Catholic Church which the 
other had constructed’. 

This character The traditional aspect of these two great teachers har- 


moreover suits ’ : i > . wie 

a tha monizes with their real historical position. The letter of 
ignatius; and Clement falls within the Apostolic age; and Ignatius was 
a.v. 107, martyred in the reign of Trajan*. So that his letters pro- 


-bably come next in date among the remains of the earliest 


Christian literature. A comparison of the writings them- — 


‘.selves would lead to the same conclusion. The letters of 
Ignatius could not naturally have preceded that of Cle- 
ment, while they follow it in a legitimate sequence, and 


1 Popular traditions frequently ‘Trinity’ (Socr. H. #. vt. 8). Cf. 
embody a character with singular Bingham, Orig. Eccles. Iv. 434. 


beauty in some one trait. Thus Ig- 2 Pearson, followed by many later | 
natius is said to have instituted the writers, fixed Ignatius’ martyrdom ~ 
custom of singing hymns antiphon- in116. Hefele and Mohler prefer 


ally ‘from a vision of angels whom _ the earlier date. 
‘he saw thus singing to the Holy 
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form a new stage, so to speak, in the building of the Chris-  cHaP. 1 
tian Church. This may be clearly seen in the different 
modes by which they enforce the necessity of an organized 
ministry. Clement appeals to the analogy of the Levitical 
priesthood; Ignatius insists on the idea of a Christian 
body. 
The circumstances under which Ignatius wrote, on his his letters, 
: though marked 
way from Antioch to Rome, necessarily impressed _his -let- ge Reaper es 
ters with a peculiar character. It has been argued that they 
are unlike the last words of a Christian martyr, written on 
the very road to death: it should be said that they are un- 
like the words of any other martyr than Ignatius. They 
are indeed the parting charge of one who was conscious that 
he was called away at a crisis in the history of the Church. 
As long as an Apostle lived old things had not yet passed 
away; but on the death of St John it seemed that the 
‘last times”’ were at hand, though in one sense, according 
to His promise, Christ had then come, and a new age of 
the world had begun. The-perils which beset this transi- 
tion from Apostolic to Episcopal government, in the midst 
of heresies within and persecutions without, might well 
explain warmer language than that of Ignatius. He wrote 
with earnest vehemence because he believed that episco- 
pacy was the bond of unity, and unity the safety of the 
Church*, 
In this way the letters of [Ignatius complete the history 
of one feature of Christianity. The Epistles of St Paul to 
the Ephesians, his Pastoral Epistles, and the Epistles of 
Clement and Ignatius, when taken together, mark a har- 
_ Monious progression in the development of the idea of a 
1 Ad Eph. xi. THs é€v Zupia éxxAynolas, ris dvr 
_ #2 This feeling is pees with  éuod Tomé TS OeG xpfrar. Mévos 
_ touching simplicity in the Epistle to avr hy ‘Incods Xpiords émicxowyjce 
: & the Romans, which, asiswellknown, kal bud dydary (c. ix.). The pas- 


_ is most free from hierarchical views. _Sage is omitted in the Syriac Ver- 
— Myenuovedere & TH mpocevxp tudv sion. 


» 





CHAP. 1. 


Jorm a last 
step in the 
development 
of the doctrine 
of the Church. 


The connexion 
of the Igna- 
tian letters 
with the New 
Testament, 
and especially 
with 
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Church. The first are creative, and the last constructive. 
In the Epistle to the Ephesians the great mystery of the 
Christian Society is set forth under two images, which in- 
clude the essential truths of all later speculations. It is 
the Body of Christ in virtue of the one life which it de- 
rives from Him who is its Head; and it is the Temple 
of God, so far as it is built up in various ages and of va- 
rious elements on the foundations which Christ laid, and 
of which He is the corner-stone. In the Pastoral Epistles 
this teaching is realized in the outlines of a visible society. 
In the later writings the great principles of Scripture are 
reduced to a system, and expanded with logical ingenuity, 
But when this connexion is traced by the help of an unde- 


signed commentary in writings fragmentary, occasional, 
and inartificial, it surely follows that a series of books so 


intimately united must indeed have been the original ex- 
pressions of the successive forms of Christian thought 
which they exhibit. 

Though the Ignatian letters ofitSea to three chief types 
of Apostolic teaching, one type stands forth in them with 
peculiar prominence. The image of St Paul is stamped 
alike upon their language and their doctrine. The refer- 
ences to the New Testament are almost exclusively confined 
to his writings. Familiar words and phrases shew that he 


‘was a model continually before the writer's eyes; and in 


one place this is expressly affirmed”. 


[PART 








1 The only coincidences which I 


have noticed between the language. 


of St John and Ignatius consist in 
the frequent use of dydrn, dyad, 
and 6 otvpavés, while St Paul and 
Clement generally use oi odpavol. 
The words common to St Paul 
and Ignatius only are very numerous, 
e.g. dddxiuos — dvawvyew — arrepl- 
oT ATTOS—EKT pwua—Eevorns—Onpioua- 


xXeiv—'Tovdaia ds — dvaiunv — olkovo- 


pia (met.)—guovody. 







Those peculiar to Ignatius are still 
morenumerous: e.g. aytopdpos—aé- 
patos — avriyvxov — compounds of 
dévos, as déid0eos, a&towaKdpioros— 
drodiwALfer Oar — Epoal fer bar— evowy, 
évwois—compounds of feds, as Peodps- 
Los, Oeopdpos— kakorexvia— pdpma- 
kov. The references are made to all 
the shorter Epistles without distine- 
tion, whether contained in the Syriac 
or not. 5 


Ignatius. 
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The controversy against Jewish practices is conducted CHAP. I. 
as sternly as in the Epistle to the Galatians, though its St Paar 
form shews that it belongs to a later epoch. Ghactiantiy: daism, 
is distinguished by a new name (Xpiotiavicpos’) as a 
system contrasted with Judaism. Judaism (lovdaicpos) 
is ‘an evil leaven that has grown o!d and sour*’ ‘To use 
‘the name of Jesus Christ and yet observe Jewish customs 
‘is unnatural (ato7ov*).’ ‘To live according to Judaism is 
‘to confess that we have not received grace*” At the same 
time, like St Paul, Ignatius regards Christianity as the 
completion, and not the negation, of the Old Testament. % Oi Teste 
The prophets ‘lived according to Jesus Christ,...bemg. in- 
‘spired by His grace, to the end that those who disbelieve 
‘should be convinced that it is one God who manifested 
‘Himself [both in times past and now] through Jesus Christ 
‘His Son, who is His Eternal (diSvos) Word, not having 
‘proceeded from Silence, from which some have held that 
Thought and Word were evolved as successive forms of 
the Divine Being, and ‘ who in all things well-pleased Him 
‘that sent Him’®’ ; 

The Ignatian doctrine of the unity of the Church, which the churen. 
in its construction shews the mind of St Peter, is really 
based upon the cardinal passage of St Paul®. Christians 
individually are members of Christ, who is their great 
Spiritual Head. And conversely, the Church universal, and 
each Church in particular, represents the body of Christ, 


1 Ad. Rom. c. iii. de. This new 


against Heresies.” Now it appears 
name likewise comes from Antioch. 


Cf. Acts xi. 26. 

_ 2 Ad Magn. x. 
‘ 3 Tbid. 

< 4 Ad Magn. viii. 
_ ® Ad Magn. viii. The reference 
to Silence (2cy7), which forms an 
important element in Valentinian- 
sm, was a serious objection to the 
au py onenty of the Ignatian letters 
till the discovery of the ‘Treatise 










that the same phraseology was used 
in the ‘Great Announcement,’ an 
authoritative exposition of the doc- 
trines of the Simonians, and conse- 
quently it must have been current 
in Ignatius’ time (Hipp. adv. Her. v1. 
18). Cf. Bunsen, Hippolytus, 1. 57 
ff., whose opinion on the subject 
however seems improbable. 


6 Eph. v. 23 sqq. 


CHAP. I. 


Connexion 


with St JomnN. 
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and its history must so far set forth an image of the life of 
Christ in its spirit and its form. As a consequence of this 
view the Bishop in the earthly and typical Church is not 
only a representation of Christ, whom ‘we must regard as 
‘Christ Himself", and ‘a partaker of the judgment of Christ, 
‘even as Christ was of the judgment of the Father’, while 
the Church is united to Christ as He is united to the 
Father?: but also—and in this lies the most remarkable 
peculiarity of his system—the relation of the Church as a 

living whole to its different officers corresponds in some 
sense to that of Christ Himself, of whom it is an image, to 
the Father on the one hand, and on the other to the 


Apostles. On earth the Bishop is the centre of unity in | 


each society, as the Father is the ‘Bishop of allt’ Be- 
lievers are subject to the Bishop as to God’s grace, and to 
the presbytery as to Christ’s law’; since the Bishop, as he 
ventures to say in another place, ‘ presides as representa- 
‘tive of God, and the presbyters as representatives of the 
‘ Apostolic Council®’ 

The Ignatian’ writings, as might be expected, are not 
without traces of the influence i St John. The circum- 
stances in which he was placed required a special enun- 
ciation of Pauline doctrine; but this is not so expressed as 


to exclude the parallel lines of Christian thought. Love — 
is ‘the stamp of the Christian’’ ‘ Faith is the beginning, — 
‘and love the end of life’’ ‘Faith is our guide upward — 


‘ (avaywyevs), but love is the road that leads to God®’ The 
Eternal (aidcos) Word is the manifestation of God”, ‘the 
‘door by which we come to the Father”, ‘and without 
‘Him we have not the rer aa of true life”’ The true 


1 Ad Eph. vi. : 7 Ad Magn. v. 
2 Ad Eph. iii. 8 Ad Eph. xiv. 
3 Ad Eph. v. 9 Ad Eph. ix. (So Syr.) 
4 Ad Magn. iii. 10 Ad Magn. viii. (quoted absvelll 
5 Ad Magn. ii. 1 Ad Philad. ix. CE. John x. 7. 


6 Ad Magn. vi. 12 Ad Trall. ix.; od xwpls 7d Gdn 
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meat of the Christian is the ‘bread of God, the bread of 
‘heaven, the bread of life, which is the flesh of Jesus 
‘Christ,’ and his drink is ‘Christ’s blood, which is love 
‘incorruptible’’? He has no love of this lite; ‘his love has 
‘been crucified, and he has in him no burning passion for 
‘the world, but living water [as the spring of a new life] 

‘speaking within him, and bidding him come to his Fa- 
‘ther®’ Meanwhile his eas is the enemy of his Master, 
even ‘the ruler of this age’. 


Polycarp. 


CHAP. I. 


§ 3. Polycarp. 


The short epistle of Polycarp contains far more refer- Rodi 
ChATACLEr O 


ences to the writings of the New Testament than any other a 
work of the first age; and still, with one exception, all the 

phrases which he borrows are inwoven into the texture of 

his letter without any sign of quotation. In other cases 

it is possible to assign verbal coincidences to accident; but 
Polycarp’s use of scriptural language is so frequent that it 

is wholly unreasonable to doubt that he was acquainted i 
with the chief parts of our Canon; and the mode in which or gen 
this familiarity is shewn serves to justify the conclusion of quotation. 
that the scriptural language of other books in which it 

occurs more scantily implies a similar knowledge of the 
Apostolic writings’. 

ai@vos tovrov. Cf. John xii. 31; 


XVi. II: 6 dpxwy Tov Kdauov TovTOV’ 
and see 1 Cor. ii. 6, 8. 


Owov Sav ov éxyouev. Cf. ad Eph. 
lii.: *L.X. 7d ddtdxpirov Hudy (pv... 
1 Ad Rom. vii. The Syriac text 


though shorter gives the same sense. 
Cf. John vi. 32, 51, 53. 

2 Ad Rom. l.c. The last clause 
is wanting in the Syriac, yet the 
boldness of the metaphor seems to be 
in Ignatius’ manner. Ilip giAdvXop, 
‘fiery passion for the material world,’ 
which forms a good contrast with 
viwp (Gv, ‘living water,’ is certainly, 
_ I think, the true reading. Cf. John 
Dav. 13; vii. 39. _- 

-°? Ad Rom. l.e.: 


6 adpxwy Tov 





4 The authenticity of Polycarp’s 
Epistle stands quite unshaken. Cf. 
Schliemann, s. 418 anm.; Jacobson, 
ad vit. Polyc. note q. Schwegler, 11. 
154 sqq., has added no fresh force 
to the old objections. Donaldson 
however, following Daillé and Bun- 
sen, rejects c. xiil. asan interpolation, 
on ‘grounds which appear to be-in- 
sufficient. See Jacobson ad loc. 

The fragments of ‘ Polycarp’s Re- 
sponsions’ given by Feuardentius in 


D 


Its connexion 
with the New 
Testament, 
and especially 
with 
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his epistle’. 


| 
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A scriptural tone naturally involves a catholicity of 
spirit. Polycarp is second only to Clement among the early 
Fathers in the breadth of Apostolic teaching embraced in 


The influence of St Peter, St John, and St 
Paul, may be traced in his doctrine. 


In one sentence he 


has naturally united? the watchwords, so to say, of the 
three Apostles, where he speaks of Christians being ‘ built 
‘up into the faith given to them, which is the mother of us 
‘all (cf. Gal. iv. 26), hope following after, love towards God 
‘and Christ and towards our neighbour preceding. But 
the peculiar similarity of this epistle to that of St Peter 
was a matter of remark even in early times®. It would be 
curious to enquire how this happens; for though the dis- 
ciple of St John reflects from time to time the burning 


eal of his master’; 


though in writing to the Church most 


beloved by St Paul he recals the features of their ‘glorious’ 
founder; stiJl he exhibits more frequently the tone of St 


his notes on Irenzus (IIT. 3) cannot, 
I think, be genuine. Is anything 
known of the MS. Catena from 
which they were taken ? 

1 The similarity between parts of 
the Epistles of Clement and Poly- 
carp is very striking. The passages 
are printed at length by Hefele, 
Proleg. p. XXVI. sqq. Insingle words 
the likeness is not less remarkable. 

2 Schwegler, 11. 157. Polyc. ad 
Phil. c. iii. Compare Jacobson’s 
note. 

3 Euseb. H. £. Iv. 14. 

* The famous passage, c. vil. int. 
in connexion with Iren. 111. 3 (Euseb. 
Iv. 14), will occur to every one. The 
words of Ireneus deserve to be 
transcribed, as they carry on a gene- 
ration later the power of the apo- 
stolic life already noticed in Irenzeus’ 
account of Clement (Supr. p. 20, n.3). 
kal ILo\vKapzros 5é ov povov bd aro- 


| oTd\wy mabnrevfels Kal cuvavacrpa- 


gels Todos Tots Tov Xpicrdv éwpa- 
Kécw G\XG Kal bd drocrék\wy xara- 


oTadels eis tiv’ Aclav év TH ev Zuvprvyn 
éxkAnolag éricxoros, dv kal nuets Ewpd- 
kauev €v TH TWPWTY Nua HALKia, émt- 
TOND yap Tapéwewe kal ravu ynpadéos 
évddEws Kal emipaverTara japTupy- 
cas €&\Oe Tov Biov, Travra diddéas 
del d kal Tapa Tov atrocTd\wy euader, 
a& kal 4 éxxAnola tapadidwow, a Kal 
péva éativ adnO7. Maprupotcow Tov- 
Tos ai kara Thy ’Aciav éxkXnolat 
WATAL, K.T.A. 

The perpetuity of Apostolic doc- 
trine in its fulness is an implicit 
testimony to the authority of the 
New Testament as a whole. 


To complete -the testimony the © 


words of Tertullian may be added : 


Hoc enim modo ecclesiz Apostolicze — 
census suos deferunt, sicut Smyrnz- — 


orum ecclesia Polycarpum ab Jo- 


hanne conlocatum refert, sicut Ro-— 


manorum Clementem a Petro ordi- 
natum edit, proinde utique et ceteree 


exhibent quos Apostoli in episcopa- _ P 
tum constitutosA postoliciseministra-_ 
duces habeant (De Prescr, Heer. 32). 
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Peter, when he’spoke at the last as the expounder of the ‘CHA?! 


Christian law. Whatever may be the explanation of this, 
the fact is in itself important; for it confirms and defines 
what has been already remarked as to the mutual in- 
fluences which appear to have ultimately modified the 
writings of St Peter and St Paul. The style of St Peter, 
it is well known, is most akin to that of the later epistles of 
St Paul; and in full harmony with this, the letter of Poly- 
carp, while it echoes so many familiar phrases of the First 
Epistle of St Peter, shews scarcely less likeness to the te Pastorat 
Pastoral Epistles of St Paul’. It can scarcely be an ac- aca 
cident that it does so; and at any rate it follows that a 
peculiar representation of Christian doctrine, which has 
been held in our own time to belong to the middle of the 
second century, was familiarly recognized in its double 
form, without one mark of doubt, almost within the verge 
of the Apostolic age*. Unless we admit the authenticity 
of the Pastoral Epistles and of the First Epistle of St 
Peter, the general tone and language of the Epistle of 
Polycarp are wholly inexplicable *. 


A.D. 108. 


Clement, in the name of the Church 
of Rome, uses the common salu- 
tation of St Paul xdprs cal eipjvn. 

2 The epistle of Polycarp was 


1 The following passages from St 
Peter may be noticed: 1 Pet. i. 8 
feet): £13 (ce. ii.) 51. 21 (c. ii.); i. 
9 (c. iy, att tc. V:); iv.-7 (c: vil.) ; 


li. 22, 24 (c. Viii.). 

We may perhaps compare also the 
notices of St Paul found in 2 Pet. iii. 
mee? Polyc. c. li)! 

As to the Pastoral Epistles, see 
eaiv. (tf Tim. vi. 10, 7); ¢. v. (2 Tim. 
eaget2); Cc. xii. (1 Tim. ii, 2). 

The inscriptions of the epistles of 
the Apostolic Fathers are not with- 
out special significance. Polycarp 
writes 2\eos vyutv Kai elpyvy’ in the 
New Testament é€\eos occurs in 

the salutations of 1: and 2 Tim., 
2 John, and Jude. Ignatius, with 
-one exception (ad Philad.), says 
_whetoro, xalpev. Cf. James i. 1. 





written shortly after the Martyrdom ~ 


of Ignatius, and its date consequently 
depends on that. Cf. cc. ix., xiii., and 
Jacobson’s note on the last passage, 
which removes Liicke’s objection. 
-3 Among the peculiarities of Poly- 
carp’s language are the following: he 
has in common with St Paul only 
amoThavav — appaBbwv— adiddpyupos 
—7o kahév—paratodoyia— mpovoely. 
Of his coincidences with St Peter, 
which consist in whole phrases and 
not in single words, we have already 
spoken. The following words are 
not found elsewhere in the Patrr. 
App. nor at ail in the New Tesia- 


D2 
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CHAP. I. The dangers which impressed on the Ignatian letters 
Relationto their peculiar character have given some traits to that of 
Ignatian 2 . . 
letters. Polycarp. He too insists on the necessity ‘of turning 

‘away from false teaching to the word handed down from 

‘the first’? The true historic presence and work of the 

Lord, on which Ignatius insists with emphatic earnestness 

in combating the error of the Docetz, forms the centre of 

the teaching of Polycarp. ‘For whoever,’ he affirms in the 

spirit and almost in the words of St John, ‘does not con- 

‘fess that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is Antichrist ; 

‘and whoever does not confess the testimony of the cross is 

‘of the devil; and whoever perverts the oracles of the Lord 

‘to his own lusts and says that there is neither resurrection 

‘nor judgment, this man is the firstborn of Satan*’ Chris- 

tians, he says elsewhere, ‘are to be subject to the priests 

‘and deacons, as to God and Christ*’ Fasting had already 

become a part of the discipline of the Church*. 

The special In one respect the testimony of Polycarp is more 1m- 

Polyearp' portant than that of any other of the Apostolic Fathers. 

“Like his Master, he lived to unite two ages”. He had 

listened to St John, and he became himself the teacher of 
Irenzeus. In an age of convulsion and change he stands ~ 

at Smyrna and Rome as a type of the changeless truths of 

Christianity. In his extreme age he still taught ‘that 
‘which he had learned from the Apostles, and which con- — 
‘tinued to be the tradition of the Church*®’ And in the — 

-next generation his teaching was confirmed by all the 
Churches in Asia’, Thus the zeal of Polycarp watches — 


ment except in St Peter’s and St _ errors of our own age. 


Paul’s Epistles, dvaxérrecOa.—Wev- * C:-93 

5ddehpos — Wevdodidacxaria — peGo- 4. vil. : 

devew (ueBodeia, St Paul)—dmédrouos 5 His death is variously placed — 

(dmorouia, St Paul). from 147—178. Perhaps 167 is the — 
1 ¢, vii. most probable date. 4 
2c. vii. The words might seem a 6 Tren. If. 3. 4. 


condemnation of the characteristic 7 Tren. J. ¢. 





Barnabas. on. 


I. ] 


over the whole of the most critical period of the history of cmap. 1. 
Christianity. His words are the witness of the second 


age’, 


§ 4. Barnabas. 


The arguments which have been urged against. the Zhe letter of 
claims of the Epistle of Barnabas to be considered as a genuine, 
work of the first age cannot overbalance the direct histo- 
rical testimony by which it is supported. It is quoted 
frequently, and with respect, by Clement and Origen. 
Eusebius speaks of it as a book well known, and com- 
monly circulated (depopevy), though he classes it with the 
books whose Canonicity was questioned or denied®. In 
Jerome's time it was still read among the Apocryphal 
Scriptures. It follows the Apocalypse in the Sinaitic MS. 
of the Greek Bible. In the Stichometria of Nicephorus it 
is classed with the Antilegomena. 

But while the antiquity of the Epistle is firmly esta- but not Apo 
blished, its Apostolicity is very questionable. A writing 
bearing the name of Barnabas, and known to be of the 
Apostolic age, might very naturally be attributed to the 
‘Apostle’ in default of any other tradition; and the sup- 
posed connexion of Barnabas of Cyprus with Alexandria’, 
where the letter first gained credit, would render the hy- 


a 


1 In the account of his martyrdom 
he is described as one ‘who proved 
‘himself in our times an apostolicand 
‘prophetic teacher and bishop of the 
‘Catholic Church in Smyrna. For 
‘every word which he uttered from 
‘his mouth both was accomplished 
‘and will be accomplished,’ (év [scil. 
Tov éx\exTOr] eis...yeyover 6...ILoAv= 
Kaptos, év Tots kal’ Huds xpdvors d1dd- 
oKados drooToNKds Kal mpopyrixos 
_ yevduevos, éricKxomds [re] THis &v Zpup- 
— wy Kadotxys exxAnolas.. .Eecles. Smyr. 

ELpist. c. xvi.). Itis obvious that the 





epithet ‘apostolic’ is explained by 
‘in our times,’ and ‘prophetic’ by 
the last clause of the quotation. 
Tt might have been unnecessary to 
notice this but for Credner’s strange 
theory: Gesch. d. Kan. 89. 

The authenticity of this narrative ~ 
of the martyrdom has been called in 
question (see especially Donaldson, 
pp. rol ff.), but there seems to be no 
sufficient reason for doubting its gene- 
ral truthfulness. | 

eB OTH, 25 vt in: 

3 Clem. Hom. 1.9, 13; IL. 4. 


CHAP, I. 


or Canonizal. 
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pothesis more natural. Clement and Jerome identify the 


author with the fellow-labourer of St Paul; but on the 


other hand Origen and Eusebius are silent on this point. 
From its contents it seems unlikely that it was written by 
a companion of Apostles, and a Levite’. In addition to 
this, it is probable that Barnabas died before A.D. 62°; 
and the letter contains not only an allusion to the de- 
struction of the Jewish Temple’, but also affirms the abro- 
gation of the Sabbath, and the general celebration of the 
Lord’s Day“, which seems to shew that it could not have 
been written before the beginning of the second century. 
From these and similar reasons Hefele rightly, as 1t seems, 
decides that the Epistle is not to be attributed to Barna- 
bas the Apostle; but at the same time he attaches undue 
importance to the conclusion as it affects the integrity of 
the Canon. Jerome evidently looked upon the Epistle as 
an authentic writing of ‘him who was ordained with St 
Paul,’ and yet he classed it with the Apocrypha. It is 
an arbitrary assumption that a work of this Barnabas 
would necessarily be Canonical. There is no reason to 
believe that he received his appointment to the Aposto- 
late directly from our Lord, as the Twelve did, and after- 
wards St Paul; and those who regard the Canon merely 
as a collection if works stamped with Apostolic authority 
can scarcely ‘find any other limit to its contents than 
that which is fixed by the strictest use of the Apoeaee 


‘title’. 
1 Hefele, Das Sendschreiben des the Temple. 

A postels Barnabas, ss. 166 ff. 4¢. xv. ad fin.: 616 kal &yomuev rhv 
2 Hefele, 88. 37, 159. nucpay thy dyddmv els evppoctvny, 


3c. xvi.: dia yap Td Tone pely av- «7. Of. Ign. ad Magn. ix. 
TOUS KadnpeOn [6 vads| v1rd TOv éxOpav ° Mohler, I find with the greatest 
viv, kal avdrol kal of ray éxOpav imnpé- _— satisfaction, uses exactly the same 
Tat dvotkodoujcovew aitév. Hefele’s argument as to the supposed neces- 
punctuation (€yOpav* viv x.7r.d.) can- —_ sary Canonicity of an authentic letter 
not, I think, stand. The writer calls of the Apostle Barnabas (Patrol. 
attention to the present desolation of 88). 


Ni ie etree ae : _ 






1.] Barnabas. ae 


Moreover there is no ground for supposing that every cHapP. 1 
writing of an Apostle would have found a place in the 
Canon of the Christian Church. It is scarcely possible 
but that some Apostolic writings have perished, and yet 
we believe that the Bible is none the less complete. There 
is no essential difference between a selection of records, 
and a selection of facts, taken within a given range. The 
same Divine Power which watched over the fragmentary 
recital of the acts and words of the Lord and His disciples, 
so that nothing should be wanting which it concerns us to 
know, acted (as far as we can see) in like manner in pre- 
serving for our perpetual instruction those among the 
writings of the Apostles which had an abiding significance. 
The Bible is for us the sum of prophetic and apostolic 
literature, but that is not its essential characteristic. It 
contains ‘all that concerns Christ’ m the same sense in 
which the Gospel contains all the teaching of Christ. 
The completeness in each case is not absolute, but relative 
to the work which is to be accomplished. | 

But while the Epistle of Barnabas has no amis to Its relation to 
canonical authority, as a monument of the first Christian the Hebrews 
age it is full of interest. Among the writings of the Apo- 
stolic Fathers it holds the same place as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews in the New Testament. There is at least so 
much similarity between them as to render a contrast pos- 
sible, and thus to illustrate and confirm the true theory of 
Scriptural Inspiration. Both Epistles are constructed, so 
to speak, out of Old Testament materials; and yet the 
mode of selection and arrangement is widely different. 

- Both exhibit the characteristic principles of the Alexan- 
drine school; but in the one case-they are modified, as it 
_ were, by an instinctive sense of their due relation to the 
_ whole system of Christianity; in the other they are sub- 
_ jected to no restraint, and usurp an independent and abso- 
’ lute authority. 





eC AL, sf. 


in regard to 
the mystical 
taterpretation 
of Scripture, 
and 
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The mystical interpretations of the Old Testament 
found in the Epistle to the Hebrews are marked by a kind 
of reserve. The author shews an evident consciousness 


that this kind of teaching is not suited to all, but requires 
mature powers alike in the instructor and in the taught’. 


As if to transfer his readers to a more spiritual atmosphere, 


though this is but one aspect of the motive which seems 
to have ruled his choice, he takes his illustrations from 
the Tabernacle, and not from the Temple. 
resting-place which was fashioned according to the com- 
mand of God, and not the permanent ‘house’ which was 
reared according to the design of man, was chosen as the 
figure of higher and divine truths. 
pursued in detail are taken from the salient points of the 
Jewish ritual, and serve to awaken attention, without creat- 
ing any difficulties in the way of those who are naturally 
disinclined to what are called mystical speculations. 
otherwise in the Epistle of Barnabas. 
interpretations are addressed to promiscuous readers—to 
‘sons and daughters’—and the highest value is definitely 
affixed to them’. In parts there is an evident straiming 
after novelty wholly alien from the calm and conscious 
streneth of an Apostle; and the details of his explana- 
tions are full of the rudest errors’*. 
have to do with a method of interpretation clear and 


broad ; in the other we have an application of the method, 


‘at times ingenious and beautiful, and then again arbitrary 


and incongruous. The single point of direct connexion 


between the two Epistles illustrates their respective cha- 


racters. Both speak of the rest of God on the seventh 


i Hebticve 1% sq. 

# | Gx, 4X4008 Jin.: oudels yunowwdTepov 
éuabev am’ éwoti Nbyor, AN [olda] dre 
&éEvol €ore Huets. Barnabas has been 
speaking of the mystical interpreta- 
tion of the 318 members of Abra- 
ham’s household as prefiguring Jesus 


~ 


(IH’=18) together with the Cross 
(T’ = 300). 

3c, x. Yet the passages are 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria. 
Cf. Hefele, Das Sendschretben u. s. 
w., 8. 86. anm. 


The transitory 


Those types which are 


It is 
In. that the subtlest 


In the one Epistle we 





1.] Barnabas. 4] 


day; but in the Epistle to the Hebrews this rest, not yet cuap. 1 
realized by man, though prepared for him from the foun- 

dation of the world, is made a motive for earnest and 
watchful efforts, and nothing more is defined as to the 

time of its approach. Barnabas on the contrary, having 

spoken of the promise, determines the date of its fulfil- 

ment. The six days of the creation furnish a measure, and 

so he accepts the old tradition, current even in Etruria, 

which fixed the consummation of all things at the end of 

six thousand years from the creation’. 

But yet more than this: the general spirit of the pire 
Epistle of Barnabas is different from that of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. In the latter it is shewn that there lies a 
deep meaning for us under the history and the law of 
Israel. ‘The old Covenant was real, though not ‘faultless,’ 
and its ordinances were ‘patterns of the things in heaven, 
though not the heavenly things themselves*. But in the 
former it is assumed throughout that the Law was from 
its first institution misunderstood by the Jews. The first 
covenant was broken by reason of their idolatry, and the 
second became a stumblingblock to them in spite of the 
teaching of the Prophets*. Fasts, feasts, and sacrifices, , 


1 Heb. iv, Barn. xv. The E- 
trurian tradition is so remarkable 
that it deserves to be quoted. ‘An 
‘able writer among them [the Etru- 
‘rians j compiled a history: God, he 

‘said, the Maker of all things provi- 

_‘dentially appointed twelve periods 

_ fof a thousand years forthe duration 

- fof all His creatures, and distributed 

_ * them to the twelve so-called dispen- 

- *sations (ofxo.). In the first period 

 €(xu\uds) He made the heaven and 

‘the earth. In the second the visi- 

_*blefirmament, and called it heaven. 

‘In the third the sea and all the 

*watersin the earth. In the fourth 

_ ‘the great lights (@worfpas), the sun 

‘and moon and the stars. In the 

‘fifth all living fowls and creeping 
















‘things and four-footed beasts in the 
‘air and on the earth and in the 
‘waters. Inthe sixth man. Itap- 
‘pears then that the first six periods 
‘passed away before the formation 
‘ (SudtrAaors) of man ; and that during 
‘the remaining six the race of man 
‘will continue; so that the whole 
‘time up to the consummation of all 
‘things extends to twelve thousand 
‘ years’ (Suidas, s. v. Tuppyvia). The 
conception of the gradual progress 
of creation in each period, so that 
man is the final-result of the sixth, 
is remarkable. A trace of the same 
tradition is preserved by Servius ad 
Virg. Ecl. ix. 47. 

2 Hebr. viii. 7; x. 23. 

3 Barn. c. xiv. 


CHAP. L 


_ Against this doctrine, which is the germ of all heresy, the | 


their absolute truth’. 
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were required by God only in a spiritual sense’. Even 


circumcision, as they practised it, was not the seal of God’s 
covenant, but rather the work of an evil spirit, who in- 
duced them to substitute that for the circumcision of the 
heart*. The Jewish Sabbath was not according to God’s 
will: their temple was a delusion®.’ Judaism is made a © 
mere riddle, of which Christianity is the answer. It had 

in itself no value, not even as the slave (zravdaywyos) which 

guards us in infancy from outward dangers, till we are 

placed under the true teacher’s care*. Each symbolic act 

is emptied of its real meaning, because it is deprived of 
the sacramental character with which God invested it. | 
The worth of the Law, as one great instrument in the 
education of the world, is disregarded: the true idea of — 
revelation, as a gradual manifestation of God’s glory, is | 
violated: the harmonious subordination of the parts of — 
the divine scheme of redemption is destroyed. On such | 
principles it is not enough that the sum of all future | 
growth should be implicitly contained in the seed: that 
the vital principle which inspires the first and the last | 
should be the same: that the identity of essence should | 
be indicated by the identity of life: but all must be per- 
fect according to some arbitrary and stereotyped standard. 

















} 


Holy Scriptures ever consistently protest. Their catholicity 

is the constant mark of their divine origin; and the un- 
. 
| 


designed harmony which results from every possible com- 
bination of their different parts is the surest pledge of 


4 


1 Barn. ce. ii., iii. 


a) aes 
3 ec. XV., Xvi. 
4 Gal. iii. 24. 


. ° The language of Barnabas is 
more remarkable for peculiar words 
than for coincidences with any parts 
of the New Testament. He has 


(dvaxawitew) —évépynua— Sworoel- 
cat, in common with St Paul; and 
among his peculiarities may be no+ 
ticed dxepaoctvn — Siyvwuos — d- 
ywooos—dirdoxapdla — Opacirns— 
mavaudprntos—(rAdoua), dvardde- 
cecbar— rpopavepotabar— oudijr- 


-’ 








Twp—vmepayargy. 
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CHAP..T, 


Sect. IT. THE RELATION OF THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS 
TO THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE testimony of the Apostolic Fathers is not how- 2% testimony 
of the A postolic 


ever confined to the recognition of the several types of Fathers to the 
Christianity which are preserved in the Canonical Scrip- 
tures: they confirm the genuineness and authority of the 

books themselves. That they do not appeal to the Apo- 

stolic writings more frequently and more distinctly springs 


from the very nature of their position. Those who had ff 7 


heard the living voice of Apostles were unlikely to appeal Pratt 
to their written words. We have an instinct which always 
makes us prefer any personal connexion to the more remote 
relationship of books. Thus Papias tells us that he sought 
to learn from every quarter the traditions of those who 
had conversed with the elders, thinking that he should 
not profit so much by the narratives of books as by the 
living and abiding voice of the Lord’s disciples. And still 
Papias affirmed the exact accuracy of the Gospel of St 
Mark, and quoted testimonies (waprupiar) from the Ca- 
tholic Epistles of St Peter and St John’. So again Ire- 
nus in earnest language records with what joy he listened 
to the words of Polycarp, when he told of his intercourse 
with those who had seen the Lord; and how those who 
had been with Christ spoke of His mighty works and 
teaching. And still all was according to the Scriptures 
(ravTa cvpdpwva tais ypadais); so that the charm lay not 
in the novelty of the narrative, but in its vital union with 
the fact?. 


In three instances* in which it was natural to expect (@) Their testi 

; mony to the 
1 See pp. 63 ff. to the Romans explains the absence — 
4 Tren. Ep. ad Flor. ap. Euseb. of any direct allusion to St Paul’s 
| _H.E. v.20. Compare the passage of Epistle. The mention of St Peter 
__ Trenzeus (111. 3. 4) quoted above, p.34. and St Paul (c. iv.) however is 
$$ The subject of Ignatius’ letter worthy of notice. © 





CHAP. ‘FT. 


Books of the 
New Testa- 
ment, 

(1) explicit, 


(2) inetdental. 
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a direct allusion to the Epistles of St Paul the references 
are as complete as possible. ‘Take up the Epistle of the 
‘blessed Paul the Apostle,’ is the charge of Clement to the 
Corinthians, ‘ in truth he spiritually charged you 
‘concerning himself and Cephas and Apollos’...... ’ “Those 
‘who are borne by martyrdom to God,’ Ignatius writes to 
the Ephesians, ‘pass through your city; ye are initiated 
‘into mysteries (cuppdortat) with St Paul, the sanctified, 
‘the martyred, worthy of all blessing...... who in every part 
‘ot his letter (€v racn émictédn) makes mention of you in 
‘Christ Jesus*’ ‘The blessed and glorious Paul,’ says 
Polycarp to the Philippians, ‘...wrote letters to you, into 
‘which if ye look diligently, ye will be able to be built up 
‘to [the fulness of] the faith given to you’. 
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Elsewhere in the Apostolic Fathers there are clear 


traces of a knowledge of the Epistles of St Paul to the 
Romans, I and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, and t and 2 Timothy, of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, of the Epistle of St James, the first Epistle of St 
Peter, and the first Epistle of St John. The allusions to 
the Epistles of St Paul to the Thessalonians, Colossians, 
to Titus, and Philemon, are very uncertain; and there are, 
I believe, no coincidences of language with the Epistles of 


dude, 2 and 3 John, and 2 Peter’. 


i Clem 6 ain 


4 The following table will be found 
2 Ad Ephes. c. xii. 


The refer- 


useful and interesting as shewing 


- ence in ouuptorac to Eph. v. 32 


seems clear when we remember the 
whole tenor of Ignatius’ letter. “Ev 
Taon €7. is not necessarily, I think, 
‘in every letter,’ but, ‘in every part 
of his letter ;) compare Eph. ii. 21, 
Taca oikodoun (not maca 7 oik.), 
‘Every part of the building.’ The 
instances quoted by Hefele are other- 
wise explained by Winer, V. 7.Gram- 
matik, 8. 132 (ed. 5). The passage 
is not found in the Syriac. 
3 Polye, ey iil. 


how far each writer makes use of 
the books of the New Testament: 
CLEMENT. Romans (c. xxxv.); I 
Corinthians (c. xlvii.); Ephe- 
sians (c. xlvi.); « Timothy? 
(c.vii.); Titus? (c. ii.); He- 
brews (cc. xvii., xxxvi. &c.) ; 
James (c. x. &¢.) 
IGNATIUS. 
phes. xviii.); Ephesians (ad 


Ephes. xii.); Philippians? (ad — 
Philad. viii.); 1 Thessalon-— 
ians? (ad Ephes. x.); Phi- 


1 Corinthians (ad £- 
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It is true-that these incidental references are with 
one exception anonymous. The words of Scripture are in- 
wrought into the texture of the books, and not parcelled 
out into formal quotations. They are not arranged with 
argumentative effect, but used as the natural expression 
of Christian truths. Now this use of the Holy Scriptures 
shews at least that they were even then widely known, 
and therefore guarded by a host of witnesses; that their 
language was transferred into the common dialect; that it 
was as familiar to those first Christians as to us who use 
it as unconsciously as they did in writing or in conversation. 
If indeed the quotations from the Old Testament in the 
Apostolic Fathers were uniformly explicit and exact, this 
mode of argument would lose much of its force. But with 
the exception of Barnabas it does not appear that they 
have made a single reference by name to any one of the 
books of the Old Testament’; and Barnabas quotes a pas- 
sage from St Matthew with the technical formula ‘as it is 
written’’ Clement uses the general formula ‘It is writ- 
ten, or even more frequently ‘God saith, or simply ‘One 
saith®” The two quotations from the Old Testament in 


lemon? (ad Ephes. c. ii. &c.). David, Esaias ; c. vi., x., xii. Moses. 
Potycarp. Acts ii. 24 (c.i.); Ro- 2 ‘Barn. iv. Matt. xx.:16. The 
mans (c. vi.); 1 Corinthians reading of Cod. Sinaiticus (ws yé- 
(c. xi.); 2 Corinthians (cc. il., ypamra) removes the doubt which 
vi.); Galatians (ce. iii., xii.); | naturally attached to the Latin Ver- 
Ephesians? (c. xii.); Philip- sion sicut scriptum est, and thus 
- plans (ec. iii., xi.); 1 Thessa- this quotation from St Matthew is 
lonians ? (c. li., iv.); 2 Thes- theearliest direct example of the use 
salonians ?(c. xi.}; 1 Timothy of a book of the New Testament as 
(c. iv.); 2 Timothy (ce. v.); 1 Holy Scripture. 
Peter (cc. i., ii. &c.); 1 John In the second ‘ Epistle’ of Clement 
(c. vii.). there is the same explicitness of re- 
BarnaBas. Matthew (ce. iv. és ference as in Barnabas, c. iii. Zsaias ; 
yéypamra); 1 Timothy? (c.  c. vi. Ezechiel. So likewise a passage 
xii.); 2 Timothy? (c. vii.). of St Matthew’s Gospel is called 
Cf. Hefele, ss. 2 130-240. ypadg7, (c. ii.). The fact is worth notice. 
4 =) Barn. Ep. ¢. x.: Aéyet avrots 3 ¢. xxvi. (Job), &c., lii. (David), 
[Moofs] év TO Aevrepovouly. Else- cannot be considered exceptions to 
where Barnabas mentions the wri- _ the rule. 
er’s name: ec. iv. Daniel; c. xii. 


i 







CHAP. I. 


The peculiar 
value of this 
anonymous 
evidence 


illustrated by 
the quotations 


trom the Old 


Testament. 


CHAP. 1. 


How far tt can 
be applied to 
the Gospels. 
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Ignatius are simply preceded by ‘It is written. In the 
Greek text of Polycarp there is no mark of quotation at 
all’; and Clement sometimes introduces the language of 
the Old'Testament into his argument without any mark 
of distinction®. Exactness of quotation was foreign to the 
spirit of their writing. 

Nothing has been said hitherto of the coincidences 
between the Apostolic Fathers and the Canonical Gospels. 
From the nature of the case casual coincidences of lan- 
guage cannot be brought forward in the same manner to 
prove the use of a history as of a letter. The same facts 
and words, especially if they be recent and striking, may 
be preserved in several narratives. References in the sub- 
apostolic age to the discourses: or actions of our Lord as 
we find them recorded in the Gospels shew, so far as they 
go, that what the Gospels relate was then held to be true; 


but it does not necessarily follow that they were already - 


in use, and were the actual source of the passages in ques- 
tion. On the contrary, the mode in which Clement’ refers 
to our Lord’s teaching, ‘the Lord said, not ‘saith,’ seems 
to imply that he was indebted to tradition, and not to any 
written accounts, for words most closely resembling those 
which are still found in our Gospels. The testimony of 


_the Apostolic Fathers is to the substance, and not to the 


authenticity of the Gospels. And in this respect they have 


1 The reading of the Latin Ver- 


sion in ec. xi. szcut Paulus docet seems 


to be less open to suspicion than that 
in c. xii. ut his scripturis dictum est 
(Ps. iv. 5; Eph. iv. 26), which is at 
least quite alien from Polycarp’s 
manner. 

o. Buelekty: Bie KEM. Hite 
Tenatius ad Trail. viii. 
~ 3 ce, xili., xlvi. (efrev), compared 
with Acts xx. 35. The past tense 
in Ignat. ad Smyr. ili. appears to be 
of a different kind. Barnabas, on 
the other hand, uses a present tense 


So. also 


(cc. iv., vii.) when quoting words not 
found in the Canonical Gospels. 


There is no trace of the use of 


Apocryphal Gospels in Clement. 
Some difficulty has been felt as to 
the source of the reference in ¢. xliv.: 


kal of amécroAo Nua éyywoav Oia 


Tod Kupiov judy Incod Xpiorov, dre 
Ens €otar érl Tod dvduaros THs émt- 


oxomjs. Yet the words seem to con- — 


tain a very natural deduction from 
such sayings of the Lord as are pre- 


served in Matt. xxiii. § ff., xx. 20 ff — 
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an important work to do. They witness that the great 
outlines of the life and teaching of our Lord were familiarly 
known to all from the first: they prove that Christianity 
rests truly on a historic basis. 

The ‘Gospel’ which the Fathers. announce includes all] 7% 972! few 
the articles of the ancient Creeds’. Christ, we read, our (17#ts We 
God, the eternal Word, the Lord and Creator of the world, #2” 
who was with the Father before time began®, humbled 
Himself, and came down from heaven, and was manifested 
in the flesh, and was born of the Virgin Mary, of the race 
of David according to the flesh; ahd a star of exceeding 
brightness appeared at His birth® Afterwards He was 
baptized by John, to fulfil all righteousness; and then, 
speaking His Father’s message, he invited not the righte- 
ous, but sinners, to come to Him*. At length, under Herod 
and Pontius Pilate He was crucified, and vinegar and gall 
were offered Him to drink®. But on the first day of the 
week He rose from the dead, the first-fruits of the grave; 
and many prophets were raised by Him for whom they had 
waited. After His resurrection He ate with His disciples, 
and shewed them that He was not an incorporeal spirit® 
And He ascended into heaven, and sat down on the right 
hand of the Father, and thence He shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead’, 


CHAP. L. 


1 On the use of oral and written ix.; ad Smyr.i.: Barn. vii. Ignatius 


Gospels in the first age, compare 
Gieseler, Ueber die Enstehung U.S. W. 
ss. 149 sqq. Introduction to the 
Study of the Gospels, pp. 154 ff. 

_ # Yon. ad Rom. inscr., c. iii. ; ad 
-_Ephes.i inscr. ; ad Magnes. viii.: Barn. 
y.: Ign. ad Magnes. vi. 

3 3 Clem. xvi. : Ign. ad Magnes. vii.: 

Barn. xii. : Ign. ad Smyr. i.; ad 
Trail. ix. - ad Ephes. xix.: Ign. ad 
LEphes. xx.; id. xix. 
* pee ad Smyr. i.; ad Rom. viii. 

Darn. v. 

3 5 Ign. ad Stipe xi.; ad Tall. 







alludes also to anointing the head 
of Christ (John xii, 3), ad Ephes. 
Xvli. 

6 Barn. xv.: Ign. ad Magnes. ix.: 


Clem. xxiv.: Polye. i: Ign. ad 
Magnes. ix.; ad Smyr. iii. 

7 Barn. xV.: Polye. ii.: Barni. vii.: 
Polye._ii. 


There are also numerous references 
to discourses of our Lord which are 
recorded in the gospels: 

CLEMENT, c. xiii. (Luc. vi. 36— 
38, &c.): e. xlvi. (Matt. xxvi 
24). 


ae i eee 
sa af = eS 
gi ee ee eo ee et ee ee 
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CHAP. 1. Such, in their own words, is the testimony of the ear- 
liest Fathers to the life of the Saviour. Round these facts 
their doctrines are grouped; on the truth of the Incarna- 
tion and the Passion and the Resurrection of Christ their 
hopes were grounded’. 

If the extent of the evidence of the Apostolic Fathers 
to the books of the New Testament is exactly what might 
be expected from men who had seen the Apostles, who 
had heard them, and who had treasured up their writings 
as the genuine records of their teaching, the character of 
their evidence is equally in accordance with their peculiar 
position. It will be readily seen that we cannot expect 
to find in the first age the New Testament quoted as 
authoritative in the same manner as the Old Testament. 
(x) the eirewm- There could not indeed be any occasion for an appeal to 
stances of the 5 . . 
time,and the testimony of the Gospels when the history of the faith 

was still within the memory of many; and most of the 
Epistles were of little use in controversy, for the earliest 


heretics denied the Apostleship of St Paul. The Old 


{B) Testimony 
to the autho- 
rity of Aposto- 
lic writings 


modijied by 


me and lay hold on my kingdom must 
receive me by affliction and suffering, 


Ienatius, ad Ephes. vi. (Matt. 
x. 40): ad Tall. xi. (Matt. 
xv. 13): ad Ephes. v. (Matt. 
xviii. 19): ad Philad. vii. 

PoLycaRP, c. ii. (Matt. vil. 
I sqq.): c. v. (Matt. xx. 28): 
c. vi. (Matt. vi. 12): ¢, vil 
(Matt. vi. 13, xxvi. 41). 


Xiv. 22. 


appears to be a free reminiscence of — 
Matt. xvi. 24, compared with Acts © 
The passage in Ign. ad © 
Smyr. iii. Take hold, handle me, and — 
see that I am not an incorporeal spirit, — 
is in all probability a traditional 


BARNABAS, ¢. iv. (Matt. xx. 16, 
XXv. 5 sqq.): c. v. (Matt. ix. 
13): e. xix. (Luce. vi. 30): c. 
v. (Matt. xxvi. 31): cf. He- 
fele, s. 233. 

BaRNABAS has been supposed to 
refer to two sayings of our Lord not 
found in our Gospels: c. iv., vii. : 
of these the first disappears in the 
original, where ws mpémet viots Oeod 
represents the Latin sicut dicit filius 
Dei, which is a manifest corruption 
for sicut decet filios Det, The other: 
Christ saith They who wish to see 


form of the words recorded in Luke 
xxiv. 39. No one of these passages 
furnishes any ground for assuming 
that Apocryphal Gospels were used. 
Compare Jntrod. to the Study of the 
Gospels, App.C. Gieseler, Veber die 
Enstehung der schrift. Evy. ss. 147 ff. 

1 Cf. Ign. ad Philad. viii. It is — 
very worthy of notice that there are» 
no references to the miracles of our 
Lord in the Apostolic Fathers. All 
miracles are implicitly included i 
the Incarnation and Resurrection of 


Christ. 


——— 
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Testament, on-the contrary, was common ground; and the 
ancient system of biblical interpretation furnished the 
Christian with ready arms. When these failed it was 
enough for him to appeal to the Death and Resurrection 
of Christ, which were at once the sum and the proof of his 
faith. ‘I have heard some say, Ignatius writes, ‘ Unless 
‘I find in the ancients [the writers of the Old Testament] I 
‘believe not in the Gospel, and when I said to them Jt is 
‘written [in the Prophets that Christ should suffer and rise 
‘again], they replied [That must be proved ;| the question 
‘lies before us. But to me,’ he adds, ‘Jesus Christ is [the 
‘substance of all] records; my inviolable records are His 
‘Cross and Death and Resurrection, and the Faith through 
‘Bim’,’ , 

It cannot however be denied that the idea of the (2) thegracuat 
Inspiration of the New Testament, in the sense in which the coordinate 
it is maintained now, was the growth of time. When St New Testa. 
Paul spoke* of the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament 04 Pesta 
as able to make wise unto salvation through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus, he expressed what was the practical 
belief of the first century of the Christian Church. The 
Old Testament was for two or three generations a com- 
plete Bible both doctrinally and historically when inter- 
preted in the light of the Gospel. Many of the most far- 
sighted teachers, we may believe, prepared the way tor 
the formation of a collection of Apostolic Writings co- 
ordinate with the writings of the Prophets, but the result 
to which they looked forward. was achieved gradually, even 


CHAP. I. 


1 Ad Philad. viii. The passage pori@évat. Resp. Vil. 533 E, etc. 


is beset with many difficulties, but 
the translation which I have ven- 
tured to give seems to remove many 
of them. I poxe?c@a: is continually 
used of a question in debate: Plat. 
Luthyd. 279 D, xarayéXastov 57- 
_ wou 6 wadat mpdxerrar TovTo madw 





If in place of éy rots dpxaios we 
read €v rots doxelots according to 
Voss’ conjecture the sense would be 
unchanged. The sudden burst of 
feeling (€uol 6€ x. 7.X.) is character- 
istic of Ignatius. 

2 2 Tim. iii. rs. 
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one : asthe Old Testament itself was formed by slow degrees’. 
Distance is a necessary condition if we are to: estimate 
rightly any object of vast proportions. The history of any 
period will furnish illustrations of this truth; and the teach- 
ing of God through man appears to be always subject to 
the common laws of human life and thought. If it be | 
true that a prophet is not received in his own country, it 
is equally true that he is not received in his own age. 
The sense of his power 1s vague even when it is deepest. 
Years must elapse before we can feel that the words of one 
who talked with men were indeed the words of God. — 
hich followed The successors of the Apostles did not, we admit, 
nace recognize that the written histories of the Lord and the 
their first eu. Scattered epistles of His first disciples would form a sure 
sil and sufficient source and test of doctrine when the current 
tradition had grown indistinct or corrupt. Conscious of a 
life in the Christian body, and realizing the power of its 
Head, m a way impossible now, they did not feel that the 
Apostles were providentially charged to express once for — 
all in their writings the essential forms of Christianity, 
even as the Prophets had foreshadowed them. The posi- | 
tion which they held did not command that comprehen- : 
sive view of the nature and fortunes of the Christian 
Church by which the idea is suggested and confirmed. But — 
they had certainly an indistinct perception that*their work | 
Still the Apo. Was essentially different from that of their predecessors. i 
separate the ‘They declined to perpetuate their title, though they may — 
Apostles jrom i : ; ; 
ixemselves. have retained their office. They attributed to them power | 
and wisdom to which they themselves made no claim. i 
Without having any exact sense of the completeness of the 
Christian Scriptures, they still drew a line between them | 
and their own writings. As if by some providential instinct, — 
each one of those teachers who stood nearest to the writers — 


1 Chap. ii. § 8 sub fin. 
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of the New Testament contrasted his writings with theirs, 
and definitely placed himself on a lower level. The fact 
is most significant; for it shews in what way the formation 
of the Canon was an act ot the intuition of the Church, 
derived from no reasoning, but realized in the course of 
its natural growth as one of the first results of its self- 
consciousness. 3 

Clement, the earliest of the Fathers, does not even 
write in his own name to the Church of Corinth, but sim- 
ply as the representative of the Church of Rome. He lays 
aside the individual authority of an Apostle, and the 
Epistle was well named in the next age that of the Ro- 
mans to the Corinthians’. He apologizes in some mea- 
sure for the tone of reproof which he himself uses, and at 
the same time refers his readers to the Epistle of the 
blessed Paul, who wrote to them ‘spiritually, and cer- 
tainly with the fullest consciousness of absolute and un- 
sparing authority’. 

Polycarp, in like manner, who had listened to the 
words of the loved disciple, still says afterwards that 
‘neither he nor any like him is able to attain fully to 
‘(xataxoXovl0ncar) the wisdom of the blessed and glo- 
‘rious Paul®, | ; 

_ Ignatius, who, if we receive the testimony of the 
writings attributed to him, seems very little likely to 
have disparaged the power of his office, stili twice dis- 


1 Clem. Alex. Str. v. 12. § 81. 
Elsewhere however it is quoted in 
the same work as the Epistle of 
Clement, Str. 1. 7. § 38; VI. 3. $65; 
and even of Clement the Apostle: 
Str. Iv. 17. § 107. 

2 ¢. vii. ‘These injunctions we 
“give, beloved, not only admonishing 
‘you, but putting ourselves also in 
‘mind [of our duty]; for we are in 

_ ‘the same arena (€v 7@ atT@ oxdp- 


dee? 
ae 
"- 





‘yar.), and the same conflict is laid 
“upon us [as upon you].’ 

c. xlvil. ‘Take up the Epistle of 
‘the blessed Paul the Apostle. What 
‘did he write first to you at the be- 
‘ginning of the ‘Gospel? In very 
‘truth he gave you spiritual injunc- 
‘tions about himself and Cephas and 
‘ Apollos...’ 

> e. 1 


CHAP.. I, 


CHAP. i 


General Sum- 
mary of their 
testimony. 


Tts great local 
extent and 
amportance. 
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claims in memorable words the idea that he wished to 
‘impose his commands like Peter and Paul: they were 
‘Apostles, while J,’ he adds, ‘am a condemned man’ (cata- 
KplTOS’). 

Barnabas again twice reminds his readers that he 
speaks as one of them, not as a teacher, but as a member 
of Christ’s Church’. 

It would be easy to say much more on the Apostolic 
Fathers, but enough perhaps has been said already to 
shew the value of their writings as a commentary on the 
Apostolic age*. They illustrate alike the language and 
the doctrines of the New Testament. They prove that 
Christianity was Catholic from the very first, uniting a 
variety of forms in one faith. They shew that the great 
facts of the Gospel-narrative and the substance of. the 
Apostolic letters formed the basis and moulded the ex- 
pression of the common creed. They recognize the fitness 
of a Canon, and indicate the limits within which it must 
be fixed. And their evidence is the more important when 
it is remembered that they speak to us from four great 
centres of the ancient Church—from Antioch and Alex- 
andria, from Ephesus and Rome. One Church alone is 


1 Ad Rom. iv.: Otzx ws Ilérpos cal 


, > > “ > , 
.oTHoouar é€v avT@ EedevGepos. 


TIatXos dtardeoouae vutv’ éxetvor dré- 


oToAol, €yw KaTdKpiTos’ éxeivor édeEv- 
Oepor, éyw dé wéxpe viv doddAos. “AAN 
€av wdOw amedevdepos Inood, kal dva- 
Cf. 
ad Trull. c. iii. [ Eph. xii.] The word 
was doubtless sugyest:d by hisactual 
condition, but it must have a spiri- 
tual meaning too. 

The passage in the Epistle to the 
Philadelphians (rposguyav 7@ evay- 
yeria ws capkl Incod cal rots aro- 
aTédos ws mpecButeply éxxAnyoias* 
kal Tous mpopyras 6¢ adyamGuev bid 
To Kal avrovs els TO evayyédrov 
karnyyedkévat....ad Philad. c. v.) 
seems to me to imply a collection of 


Christian books, Gospels, and Apo- 
stolic Epistles. The juxtaposition | 
of Prophets (2.e. the books of the 
O. T.) with Gospel and Apostles 
is otherwise very harsh. The Epi-— 
stles represent the teaching of the — 
Aposties just as the Gospel repre- 
sents the historic, human, Presence 
of Jesus (uot Christ merely). 

2c. i: ox ws SibdeKados GAN 
ws eis €€& budy. Cf. c. iv. 

3 Tt is perhaps the commentary of — 
a childlike age; but Mohler has ad- ; 
mirably said ‘auch in den geistigen _ 
‘Aeusserungen des Kindes ist der 
‘Keim aller méglichen Wissenschaf- 
‘ten schon enthalten.’ (Patrol. 51.) _ 
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silent. The Christians of Jerusalem contribute nothing to 
this written portraiture of the age. The peculiarities of 
their belief were borrowed from a conventional system 
destined to pass away, and did not embody the permanent 
characteristics of any particular type of Apostolic doctrine. 
The Jewish Church at Pella was an accommodation, if we 
may use the word, and not a form of Christianity. How 
far its principles influenced the Church of the next age 
will be seen in the following Chapter’. 


1 Papias perhaps might have quotes from the Presbyter John 


been noticed in this Chapter, but I 
believe that he belongs properly to 
the next generation. The testimony 
to the Gvspel of St Mark which he 





must however be considered as 
drawn from the Apostolic age. It 
wil be convenient to notice this 
when speaking of Papias (c. ii. § 1). 


CHAP. I. 


CHAP. II. 


The wide scope 
of the Christ- 
ian Literature 
of this period 


occasioned by 
the new rela- 
tion of the 
Church to 

the Empire, 


and Gentile polytheism’: 


CHAPTER II. 


THE AGE OF THE GREEK APOLOGISTS, 


A.D. 120—170, 


OU ows povov Td Epyor, GANG meyéOous éoTw 6 Xprotiaviocuds. 
TIenarius. 


HE writings of the Apostolic age were all moulded in 
the same form, and derived from the same relation of 
Christian life. As they represented the mutual intercourse 


of believers, so they rested on the foundation of a common 


rule and shewed the peculiarities of a common dialect. 
The literature of the next age was widely different. both 
in scope and character’. It included almost every form of 
prose composition—letters, chronicles, essays, apologies, 
visions, tales—and answered to the manifold bearings of 
Christianity in the world®, The Church had then to main- 
tain its ground amid systematic persecution, organized 
heresies, and philosophic controversy. The name of the 
Christian had already become a by-word’; and it was evi- 
dent that they were free alike from Jewish superstition 
they were no longer sheltered 

4 Ep. ad Diogn. i.: 6p ... barep- 


ectovoakdTa oe THY DeocéBecav TOr 
Xpioriavav padeiy.. Thu Te Oe@ Tre- 


1 Cf. Mohler, ss. 179 ff. 
? It is probable that some of the 


Christian parts of the Sibylline Ora- 
.odTe 


cles (Libb. vi., vit.) also fall within 
this period. Cf, Friedlieb, Oracula 
Sibyllina, Einleit. ss. lxxi., lii. 

Very little is known of the pro- 
phecies of Hystaspes. Cf. Liicke, 
Comm. %. d. Schriften des Ev. Johan* 
mes, IV. I. 88. 45 f. 

3 Just. Mart. Ap. 1. 4. (p. 10, 0. 4. 
Otto.) 


movOdres, Kal 1s Opnoxevovres.. 
Tovs voutfouevous Urd Tay “EdAjvwv 
Beovs oyifovra, odre Thy ‘Tovialwy 
Seco Satmoviay purdooovet... The whole 


passage is very interesting as shew- _ 


ing how the object and form of 
Christian worship, and the character 
of the Christian life, would strike a 
thoughtful man at the time. 
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by the old title of Jews, and it became needful that they om4?. 11 
should give an account of the faith for which they sought 
protection. The Apostolic tradition was insufficient to to Heresivs, 
silence or condemn false teachers who had been trained 

in the schools of Athens or Alexandria; but now that 

truth was left to men it was upheld by wisdom. New and ta Philoso 
champions were raised up to meet the emergency; and” 

some of these did not scruple to maintain the doctrines of 
Christianity in the garb of philosophers. 

But although the entire literature of the age was thus The remains 
varied, the fragments of it which are left ue do more are scanty. 
than witness to its extent. The letter to Diognetus, the 
Clementine Homilies, the Testaments of the twelve Patri- 
archs, and some of the writings of Justin, alone survive in 
their original form. In addition to these there are two 
Latin translations of the Shepherd of Hermas, as well as 
a large fragment of the original Greek, a Syriac transla- 
tion of the Apology of Melito, and a series of precious quo- 
tations from lost books, preserved chiefly by the industry 
of Eusebius’. The Enarrations of Papias, the Treatises of 
Justin and Agrippa Castor against Heresies, the numerous 
works of Melito with the exception of the Apology, the 
Chronicles of Hegesippus, have perished, and with them 
the most natural and direct sources of information on the 
history of this period of the Church. 

It does not however seem to have been a mere acci- yet Justin re 
dent which preserved the writings of Justin. As the Apo- inaradie as 
logists were the truest representatives of the age, so was ‘oni ante 88 
he in many respects the best type of the natural character orn 
of the Greek Apologist. For him philosophy was truth, 
reason a spiritual power, Christianity the fulness of both. 

The Apostolic Fathers exhibit their faith in its inherent 
energy; their successors shew in what way it was the 


1 Collected by Routh, a Sacre (Ed. 2, Oxon. 1846). 
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cuap. 1 satisfaction of the deepest wants of humanity—the sum of 
all ‘knowledge; it was reserved for the Latin Apologists 
to apprehend its independent claims, and establish its 
right to supplant, as well as to fulfil what was partial and 
vague in earlier systems. The time was not ripe for this 
when Justin wrote, for there is a natural order in the 
development of truth. As Christianity was shewn to be 
the true completion of Judaism before the Church was 
divided from the synagogue; so it was well that it should 
be clearly set forth as the centre to which old philosophies 
converged before it was declared to supersede them. In 
each case the fulfilment and interpretation of the old was 
the groundwork and beginning of the new. The pledge 
of the future lay in the satisfaction of the past. 

earl This then was one great work of the time, that Apo- 

the settlement logists should proclaim Christianity to be the Divine 

of the relation : . 

of Christianity ANSWeT to the questionings of Heathendom, as well as the 

dom, antitype to the Law, and the hope of the Prophets. To a 
great extent the task was independent of the direct use of 
Scripture. Those who discharged it had to deal with the 
thoughts, and not with the words of the Apostles—with 
the facts, and not with the records of Christ’s life. Even 
the later Apologists abstained from quoting Scripture in 
their addresses to heathen; and the practice was still more 
alien from the object and position of the earliest’. The 
arguments of philosophy and history were brought for- 
ward first, that men might be gradually familiarized to : 
the light; the use of Scripture was for a while deferred 
(dilate paulisper divine lectiones), that they might not be 
blinded by the sudden sight of its unclouded glory’, _ 

“The second The recognition of Christianity as a revelation which 





1 Justin’s use of the prophecies of _ in § 7. : 
the Old Testament is no exception 2 Lactant. Jnstit. V. 4. 
to the rule; but this will be noticed 
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had not only a general, but also in some sense a special cHaP. IL. 
message for the heathen was co-ordinate with its final work of the pe- 
: : : : ; riod—the sepa- 
separation from the Mosaic ritual’, This separation was frat 
the second great work of the period. It is dificult to from Juda 
trace the progress of its consummation, though the result 
was the firm establishment of the Catholic Church. But 4 reaction. 
by the immediate reaction which accompanied it one type 
of Apostolic Christianity was brought out with great 
clearness, without which the circle of its secondary deve- 
-lopments would have been incomplete. The old party of 
the Circumcision once again rose up to check the revolu- 
tion which was on the eve of accomplishment. Yet the rhe crisis by 
conflict which was then carried on was not the repetition, pasar pobre 
but the sequel of that of the Apostolic age’. The great 
crisis out of which it sprang impressed it with a peculiar 
character. The Christians of Jerusalem had clung to their 
ancient law, till their national hopes seemed to be crushed 
for ever by the building of #lia, and the establishment of 
a Gentile Church within the Holy City. Then at length 
men saw that they were already in the new age—the 
world to come: they saw that the kingdom of heaven, as 


1 Just. Mart. Ap. t. 46: Ol wera 2. The freed»m of Gentile con- 
Abyou Budcavres Xproriavol eiot kav _-verts from the Ceremonial Law. Acts 
&Oeor évoulsOnoav, oiov év"KAAnoe péev— XV. 

ZwKkpatns kal ‘H, dkXetos Kal ol 3. The indifference of the Cere- 
Suoroe avrots, év BapBdpos 5¢’ABpa- monial Law for Jewish converts. 
ap...Cf. Ap. i. 13. Gal. ii. 14—16; Acts xxi. 20—26. 

_ 4 Some modern writers have con- 4. The incompatibility of Juda- 
founded together the different steps ism with Christianity. — 
by which the distinction of Jew and The first three—that is the essen- 


Gentiie were removed in theChristian 
Church. Since it is of great import- 
ance to a right understanding of the 
early history of Christianity that 
they should be clearly distinguished, 
it may not be amiss tou mention them 
here: 

1. The admission of Gentiles (in 
the first instance edceSets) to the 
Christian Church. Acts x., xi. 





tial — principles are recognized in 
Scripture; the last, which intro- 
duces no new element, is evolved in 
the history of the Church. This is 
an instance of the true ‘Develop- 
ment,’ which organizes, but does not 
create. 

The first three stages are fully 
discussed by Dr Lightfoot, Gala- 
tians, Essay ini. pp. 276 ff. 


CHAP. IL. 


How it was 
distinguished 
Srom the con- 
Jlicts of the 
Apostolic age. 


Its influence 
on Christian 
Literature. 


The literature 
however still 
wholly Greek. 
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distinguished from the typical kingdom of Israel, was now 
set up; and it seemed that the Gospel of St Paul was to be 
the common law of its citizens. Under the pressure of these 
circumstances the Judaizing party naturally made a last 
effort to regain their original power. It was only possible 
to maintain what had ceased to be national by asserting 
that it was universal. The discussions of the first age 
were thus reproduced in form, but they had a wider bear- 
ing. The struggle was not for independence but for domi- 
nion. The Gentile Christians no longer claimed tolerance, 
but supremacy. They had been established on an equality 
with the Jewish Church; but now, when they were on the 
point of becoming paramount, the spirit which had op- 
posed St Paul was roused to its greatest activity. 

Apart from heretical writings the effect of this move- 
ment may be traced under various forms in the contem- 
porary literature. The orthodox members of the Hebrew 
Churches were not uninfluenced by the general movement 
which agitated the body to which they belonged. They 


were impelled to write, and their activity took a charac-— 


teristic direction. As the Apologists represent the Greek 


element in the Church, so the Jewish is represented 
The ten- | 
dency to that which is purely rational and ideal is thus 
‘contrasted with that towards the sensuous and the ma- 


by the chroniclers Papias and Hegesippus. 


terial’, 


served the same form as in the Apostolic age. 


In one respect however Christian literature still pre- 
It was 
wholly Greek: the work of the Latin churches was as yet 





1 The Clementines stand in a pe- 
culiar position as the embodiment of 
individual rather than popular opi- 
nion ; and it is perhaps due to this 
fact that they have been preserved. 
The Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 







archs are in the main orthodox in 
doctrine, and recognize the authority — 
of St Paul, while they contain at the 
same time a very remarkable esti- — 
mate of the priestly claims of Levi. — 
See Ch, iv. oe 
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to be wrought in silence’. It is the more important to cHApP. IL 
notice this, because the permanent characteristics of the 
national literatures of Greece and Rome reappear with 
powerful effect in patristic writings. On the one side The effect of 
there is universality, freedom, large sympathy, deep feel- 
ing: on the other there is individuality, system, order, 
logic. The tendency of the one mind is towards truth, 
of the other towards law*. In the end, when the object 
is the highest truth and the deepest law, they will achieve 
the same results, but the process will be different. This 
difference is not without its bearing on the history of the 
New Testament. From their very constitution Greek 
writers would be inclined in the first. instance to witness, 
not to the Canon of Scripture, but to the substance of its 
teaching. 
§ 1. Papas. | 

The first and last names of this perlod—-Papias and The date of 
Hegesippus—belong to the early Christian chroniclers, Pea 
who have been taken to represent the Judaizing party of 
the time. Papias, a friend of Polycarp, was Bishop of 
Hierapolis in Phrygia* in the early part of the second 
century. According to some accounts he was a disciple 
of the Apostle St John*; but Eusebius, who was acquaint- 
ed with his writings, affirms that his teacher was the Pres- 
byter and not the Apostle; and the same conclusion ap- 
pears to follow from his own language’. 


1 Of the Greek literature of the 
Stalian Churches we shall speak here- 
after. 

2 As a familiar instance of these 
characteristic differences we may re- 
fer to the marked distinction in form 
and tone between the Nicene (Greek) 
and the Athanasian (Latin) Creeds. 

3 This followsfrom Hieron. de Virr. 
Jil. 18; Papias :.. Hierapolitanus 
 Episcopus in Asia; and also from a 





comparison of Euseb. H. £. 111. 36, 
39; 31. 

2 This is maintained by Routh, I. 
p- 22, sqq. On the other hand, cf. 
Davidson, Jntrod. I. 425, sqq. 

> Euseb. H. #. 111. 39. ‘I used 
‘to inquire,’ he says, ‘when I met 
‘any who had been acquainted with 


‘the Elders, of the teaching of the | 


‘ Elders— what Andrew or Peter said 
‘(etrev)...or John or Matthew... or 


CHAP. II. 


The character times’; 


ef his Sce. 
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A church was formed at Hierapolis in very early 
and it afterwards became the residence of ‘the 
Aoasile Philip and his daughters’” whose tomb was shewn 
there in the third century*. This fact seems to point to 
some close connexion with the churches of Judea; but 
the city was also remarkable in another respect. The 
Epistle of St Paul to the neighbouring church of Colosse 
proves that even in the Apostolic age the characteristic 
extravagance of the province—the home of the Galli and 
Corybantes—was already manifested in the corruption of 
Christianity; and it is not unreasonable to attribute the 


extreme Chiliasm of Papias to the same influence’. 


‘any other of the Lord’s disciples ; as 
‘what Aristion and the Eider (Pres- 
‘byter) John, the Lord's disciples, say 
‘(Aéyoucw).’ The natural interpreta- 
tion of these words can only be that 
the Apost:es— Elders in the highest 
sense, | Pet. v. 1—were already dead 
when Papias began his investiga- 
tions, and that he distinguished two 
of the name of John, one an Apostle, 
and another the Presbyter who was 
alive at that time. Cf. Davidson, 
lL. ¢. 

1 Coloss. iv.13. Itis said that Pa- 
pias si ffered martyrdom (Steph. Go- 
bar. ap. Cave, I. 29) at Pergamus in 


_the time of Aurelius (A.D. 164), under 


whom Pol,carp and Justin Martyr 
also suffered (Chron. Alex. l. c.). 
His work was probably written 


- at a late period of his life (ec. 140— 


150), since he speaks of those who 
had been disciples of the Apostles as 
now dead. His inquiries were made 
some time before he wrote (dvéxpt- 
vov), and he had treasured up the 
tradition in his memory (Kad@s éury- 
pévevoa). The necessity for such 
a work as his would not indeed be 
felt, as Rettig’ has well observed, till 
the first generation after the Apostles 
had passed away. Of. Thiersch, Ver- 
such u. 8. w. 8. 438, 


2 Euseb. H. £. 111. 31. 
II. 25. 

3 Euseb. H. £. 111. 31, on the au- 
thority of Caius. 

4 The peculiar form which this 
Chiliasm took is seen best in the 
narrative given on the authority of 
‘presbyters who siw John the dis- 
“ciple of the Lord’ by Irenzus. ‘The 
‘da: s will come,’ thus they represent- 
ed the Lord teaching, ‘in which 
‘vines will spring up, each having 
‘ten thousand stems. and on one stem 
‘ten thousand branches, and on each © 
‘branch ten thousand shoots, and on 
‘each shoot ten thousand clusters, | 
‘and on each cluster ten thousand — 
‘ grapes, and each grape when pre 
‘shall give five and twenty measures — 
‘of wine. And when any of the saints 
‘shail have taken hold of one cluster, _ 
‘another shall cry out: [am a better _ 
‘clus'er, take me, through me bless 
‘the Lord.’...‘These things,’ Irenz- 
us goes on to say, ‘Papias also tes- 
‘ tifies in the fourth of his books, and 
‘added moreover: These things are— 

‘credible to bel evers. And when ~ 
‘Judas the traitor believed not, and — 
‘asked How then will such produc-— 
‘tions be brought about by the Lord? 
‘he relates that the Lord said They 
‘shall see who shall come to ti 


Cf. Routh, 
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Since he stood on the verge of the first age Papias cap. 1. 
naturally set a high value on the Evangelic traditions still An account a 
his work. 
current in the Church. These he preserved, as he tells 
us, with zeal and accuracy; and afterwards embodied them 
in five books, entitled ‘An Exposition of Oracles of the 
Lord’ (Aoyiwv kupraxav €Enynots'). There is however no 
reason to suppose that he intended to compose a Gospel; 
and the very name of his treatise seems to imply the con- 
trary. The traditions which he collected do not appear 
to have formed the staple of his book; but they were in- 
troduced as illustrative of his exposition. ‘Moreover, he erin 
says, ‘I must tell you that I shall not scruple to place 
‘side by side with my interpretations all that I ever rightly 
‘learnt from the elders and rightly remembered, solemnly 
‘affirming that it is true’ The apologetic tone of the 
sentence, its construction (6€), the mention of his inter- 
pretations (ai épnvetar), convey the idea that his reference 


Papias. 


Tt was exposi- 


tory, and not 


to tradition might seem unnecessary to some, and that it narrative. 


siewes.. (Iren,) V., 33.) «It. is. not 
difficult to see the true Evangelic 
element whict lies at the bottom of 
this strange tradition. 

* Pap. ap. Euseb. #. £. 111. 39: 
ovK Oxv7sw dé gor Kal doa ToTé Tapa 
Tay mpecButépwv Karas Eualoy xal 
KAAS Euvnpdvevoa, cuyKaTaTasat 
Tats €punvelacrs, diaSeSacovpmevos 
birép avTav adnPecav, x.7.r. It is 
important to notice that the title 
is without the definite article, just 
as IIpage:s door iw. 

2 In accordance with this view of 
Papias’ book we find him mentioned 
with Clement, Pantwnus, and Am- 
monius, as ‘one of the ancient In- 
‘terpreters (€£nynr av) who agreed to 
‘understand the Hexaemeron as re- 
‘ferring to Christ and the Church.’ 
(fr. ix., x.) The passage quoted by 
Trenzeus from ‘the Eiders’ (v. ad f.) 
’ may probably be taken as a speci- 
men of his style of interpretation. 





‘(At the time of the restoration of 
‘all things,] as the presbyter say, 
‘they who have been held worthy of 
‘life in heaven shall go thither, and 
‘others shall enjoy the indulgence of 
‘Paradise, and others shall possess 
‘the splendour of the City ; for every- 
‘where the Saviour shall be seen as 
‘they who see Him shall be worthy. 
‘This distinction of dwelling, they 
‘taught, exists between those who 
‘brought forth a hundred, old, and 
‘those who brought forth sixty- -fold, 
‘and those who brought forth thirty- 
‘fold (Matt. xiii. 8)...and it was for 
‘this reason. the Lord said that in 
‘ His Father’s house (ev rots rob IIa- 
‘rpds) are many mansions (John xiv. 
‘2).2. Indeed, from the similar mode 
of intr oducing the story of the vine, 
which is afterwards referred to Pa- 
pias (p. 60, note 4), it is reasonable 
to conjecture that. this interpreta- 
tion is one from Papias’ Lapusition. 


CHAP. IL. 


Papias’ testi- 
mony to the 
Gospels. 


St MATTHEW. 
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was in fact only a secondary object:—in other words, 
they imply that there were already recognized records of 
the teaching of Christ which he sought to expound. For 
this purpose he might well go back to the Apostles them- 
selves, and ‘make it his business to inquire what they 
‘said, believing ‘that the information which he could 
‘draw from books was not so profitable as that which 
‘was preserved in a living tradition’ 

This conclusion, which we have drawn from the appa- 
rent aim of Papias’ work, is strongly confirmed by the 
direct testimony which he bears to our Gospels. It has 
been inferred already that some Gospel was current in his 
time; he tells us that the Gospels of St Matthew and St 
Mark were so. Of the former he says: ‘Matthew com- 
‘posed the oracles in Hebrew; and each one interpreted 
‘them as he was able*’ The form of the sentence (wev 
ovv) would seem to introduce this statement as the result 
of some inquiry, and it may perhaps be referred to the 
presbyter John; but all that needs to be particularly re- 
marked is that when Papias wrote the Aramaic Gospel of 
St Matthew was already accessible to Greek readers: the 
time was then past when each one was his own inter- 
preter. 


1 Eusebius, lc. gives some ac- vards éxacros. It is difficult to give 
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count of the traditional stories which 
he collected ; among others he men- 
tions that of ‘a woman accused be- 


‘fore our Lord of many sins,’ gene- 


rally identified with the disputed 
pericope, John vii. 53—Vvili. 11. To 
these must be added the account of 
Judas (fr. iii. Routh). 

‘The books’ of which Papiasspeaks 
may have been some of the strange 
mystical commentaries current at 
very early times among the Simoni- 
ans and Valentinians. 

2 Euseb. J. c.: Mar@atos pév' odv 
"EBpatés d:adéxtw Ta Adyla cuveypd- 


Yaro* hpujvevoe O avTa ws qv dv- 


the full meaning of ra Adyta, TA KU- 


piaxka Aéyta—the Gospel—the sum 
of the words and works of the Lord. 

The sense, I believe, would be 
best expressed in this passage by the 
translation ‘Matthew composed his 
Gospel in Hebrew,’ giving to the 
word its necessary notion of scrip- 
tural authority. Cf. Acts vii. 38; 
Rom. iii. 2; Heb. v.12; 1 Pet. iv. 
11. Polyce. ad Phil. c, vii.; Clem. 
ad Cor. I. 19, 53: 


Davidson (Introd. 1. 65, sqq.) has” 
reviewed the other interpretations of 


the word. 
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The account which he gives of the Gospel of St Mark nap. 11. 

is full of interest: ‘This also,’ he writes, ‘the Elder [John] st Maxx. 
‘used to say. Mark, having become Peter’s interpreter, 
‘wrote accurately all that he remembered’; though he did 
‘not [record] in order that which was either said or done 
‘by Christ. For he neither heard the Lord, nor followed 
‘Him; but subsequently, as I said, [attached himself to| 
‘Peter, who used to frame his teaching to meet the [imme- 
“diate| wants [of his hearers]; and not as making a con- 
‘nected narrative of the Lord’s discourses. So Mark com- 
‘mitted no error, as he wrote down some particulars just 
‘as he recalled them to mind. For he took heed to one 
‘thing—to omit none of the facts that he heard, and to 
“state nothing falsely mm [his narrative of] them” 

It has however been argued that the Gospel here Objection from 
described cannot be the Canonical Gospel of St Mark, of St Mark's 
since that shews at least as clear an order as the other 
Gospels. On this hypothesis we must seek for the original 
record of which John spoke in ‘the Preaching of Peter’ 
(xnpuvywa Iletpov), or some similar work*®. In short, we Zis conse. 
must suppose that two different books were current under” 


1 The éuvnudvevoev here and dze- 
pvnuovevoev below are ambiguous. 
They may mean either ‘remember- 
ed’ or ‘related.’ In the latter case 
the sense would be that Mark ‘re- 
corded all that Peter related.’ The 
change of subject would be abrupt, 
but is not unexampled. On the 
other hand, Papias uses the same 
word prvynuovedew elsewhere in the 
sense ‘ to remember,’ where there can 
be no doubt as to its meaning. See 
es 1, 1s T. 

2 Euseb. lJ. ¢.: kal rodro 6 mpecBv- 
repos eye’ Madpxos péev épunveuriys 
Tlérpov yevduevos dca éeuvynuivevoev 
axpiBas éypawev, ob pmévror Taker TA 
tro TOU Xprorov 7 AexPévra H mpa- 
_ x8dvta" otre yap AKovoe Tod Kupiouv 





otre mapnkodovdncey alt@* torepov 
dé, ws pny, Ilérpw, bs pds Tas xpei- 
as €movetro Tas StdacKkaNias, GAN’ ovX 
Womep cuvTazw Tav Kupiaxay movov- 
bmevos NOywr' Ware ovdéev 7juapre Map- 
Kos ovTws évia ypdwas ws adreuvnud- 
vevoev’ evds yap érToijcaro mpdvo.ay, 
Tov pndev Gv HKovce Tapadhirely 7 
WevoacOal te év avrots. 

Burton and Heinicben rightly read 
Aéywv, for which Routh has Aoylwyv. 
I do not think that Aoylwy could 
stand in such a sense. As the word 
occurs again diréctly, and was used 
in the title of Papias’ book, the 
error was natural. 

3 Schwegler, 1. 458 ff.; Baur, X7ri- 
tische Untersuchungen, 538 f. 


CHAP. II. 


How we must 
understand 
his words. 


~ gelists very nearly coincides with that of St Mark is nothing | 


_ Apostle excluded the idea of a complete narrative. The 
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the same name in the times of Papias and Irenzeus—that 
in the interval, which was less than fifty years, the older 
document had passed entirely into oblivion, or at least 
wholly lost its first titl—that this substitution of the one 
book for the other was so secret that there is not the slightest — 
trace of the time, the motive, the mode, of its accomplish- 
ment, and so complete that [renzeus, Clement, Origen, and ~ 
Eusebius, applied to the later Gospel what was really 
only true of that which it had replaced*. And all this 
must be believed, because it is assumed that John could 
not have spoken of our present Gospel as not arranged ‘in © 
order. But it would surely be far more reasonable to con- © 
clude that he was mistaken in his criticism than to admit | 
an explanation burdened with such a series of improba- 
bilities. There is however another solution of the diff- | 
culty which seems preferable. The Gospel of St Mark is — 
not a complete Life of Christ, but simply a memoir of | 
‘some events’ in it. It is not a chronological biography, 
but simply a collection of facts which seemed suited to the 
wants of a particular audience. St Mark had no personal 
acquaintance with the events which he recorded to enable 
him to place them in their natural order, but was wholly 
dependent on St Peter; and the special object of the 



















| 
sequence observed in his teaching was moral, and not his- | 
torical. That the arrangement of the other Synoptic Evan- | 


to the point : John does not say that it was otherwise. He 
merely shews, from the circumstances under which St 
Mark wrote, that his Gospel was necessarily neither chro- 
nological nor complete; and under similar conditions—as. 






| 

4 
1 Tren. 111. 1. 1; Clem. Alex. ap. 2 Cf. Davidson, Introd. 1. 158 sq. | 
Euseb. H. £. vi. 143; Orig.ap. Euseb. who supposes that John was ‘ mis- 
H. E. vi. 25; Euseb. #. £. 11. 15. taken in his opinion.’ | a 


_ 


a 
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in the case of St Matthew*—it is reasonable to look for a cuap. m1. 
like result ®. 

In addition to the Gospels of St Matthew and St wis testimen 
Mark, Papias appears to have been acquainted with the Ciera a 
Gospel of St John®. Eusebius also says explicitly that he 
quoted ‘the former Epistle of John, and that of Peter: yous. 
likewise*.’ He maintained moreover ‘the divine inspira- * er 
tion’ of the Apocalypse, and commented at least upon part spocaryrss. 
of it°. | 

There is however one great chasm in his testimony. 

Though he was the friend of Polycarp, he nowhere alludes But te mok-s 


no mention of 


It cannot be an accident the writings of 
' St PAUL or St 
LUKE. 


to any of the Pauline writings. 


1 Kuseb. H. £. 111. 24:° Mar@aios 
bev yap mpdorepov ‘EGpaios knpvéas, 
@s @ue\kev kal ép érépous iévat, ra- 
Tp yAWTTH ypady Tapadovs TO Kar’ 
avrov evayyédov, TO NEtTov TH adTod 
mwapoucia TovTas ad wy éotédd\eETO 
dua THS ypad7ys dmrewANpov. The writ- 
ten Gospel was the sum of the oral 
Gospel. The oral Gospel was not, 
as iar as we can see, a Life of 
Christ, but a selection of represen- 
tative events from it, suited in its 
great outlines to the general wants 
of the Church, and adapted by the 
several Apostles to the peculiar re- 
quirements of their special audi- 
ences—évia, ov Tdée, Teds Tas XpEias 
[rv dxovovtwy.] A. EF. ii. 39. 

_# No conclusion can be drawn from 
Eusebius’ silence as to express testi- 
monies of Papias to the Gospel of 
St John, as we are ignorant of his 
special plan, and the title of his 
book shews that it was not intended 
to include all ‘the oracles of the 
Lord.’ See p. 61, n. 2. . 

3 There is also an allusion to it 
in the quotation from the ‘ Elders’ 
found in Ireneus (Lib. v. ad f.), 
which probab'y was taken from Pa- 
pias (fr. v. Routh, et nott.). The 
Latin passage containing a reference 
to the Gospel which is published as 
a fragment of ‘Papias’ by Grabe 





and Routh (fr. xi.) is taken from the 
‘Dictionary’ of a medizval Papias 
quoted by Grabe upon the passage, 
and not from the present Papias. 
The ‘ Dictionary’ exists in MS. both 
at Oxford and Cambridge. I am in- 
debted to the kindness of a friend 
for this explanation of what seemed 
to be a strange forgery. 

* Kuseb. A. £. 111. 39: xéxpynrae 
peapTupioss dd THs Lwdvvov rporépas 
eTLoTOAYs, KatT HS Ilérpovdpuotws. The 
language of Eusebius is remarkable: 
N Iwdvvov mporépa, and 4 Ilérpov 
—not 7 Iwdvvov rpwrn and 7 Ilérpou 
mpotépa, as in H.#. v.8. Can he 
be quoting the titles which Papias 
gave to them? In the fragment 
on the Canon (see below, § 11) two 
Epistles only of St John are men- 
tioned; and the very remarkable 
Latin MS. of the Epistles B. M. 
Harl. 1772, has in the first hand 
Petri Epistola, as the heading of the 
first Epistle, and no heading to the 
Second Epistle; but the capricious- 
ness of the scribe in this respect 
makes the significance of the omis- 
sion wncertain. . 

> Andreas, Proleg. in Apoc. (fr. 
vill. Routh.) A quotation from Pa- 
pias occurs in Cramer's Catena in 
Apoc, xii. g (VII. p. 360). 
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cuar.1. that he omits all these—the Epistles of St Paul, the Gos- 

pel of St Luke, and the Acts of the Apostles’—and these 
alone of the acknowledged books of the New Testament. 
The cause of the omission must be sought for deeper than 
this; and it will then be seen that the limited range of his 
evidence gives it an additional reality. 

The distine- As we gain a clearer and fuller view of the Apostolic — 

tion between ‘ i : 

the Jewish age it becomes evident that the fusion between the Gen- 

and Gentile : ou pe is 

- eae tile and Judaizing Christians was far less perfect than we 

aye. are at first mclined to suppose. Both classes indeed were 
essentially united by sharing in a common spiritual life, — 
but the outward barriers which separated them had not 
yet been removed. The elder Apostles gave to Barnabas 
and Paul the right hand of fellowship, but at the same 
time they defined the limits of their teaching’ This 
division of missionary labour was no compromise, but a | 
gracious accommodation to the needs of the time. As 
Christianity was apprehended more thoroughly the causes 
which necessitated the distinction lost their force; but the 


| 
| 
change was neither sudden nor abrupt. It would have | 
) 
| 
| 

















been contrary to reason and analogy if differences recog- 

nized by the Apostles and based on national characteris- 
tics had either wholly disappeared at their death or had been 
io be tooked at once magnified into schisms. If this were implied in 
the next. the few but precious memorials of the first age, then it | 
might well be suspected that they gave an unfaithful pic- | 
“ture of the time; but on the contrary, just in proportion — 
as we can trace in them each separate principle which | 
existed from the first must it be felt that there is a truth © 
and reality in the progress of the Church by which all the | 
| ) 


1 In his account of the fate of Ju- son to suppose that he confounded — 
das Iscariot (Fragm. iii.) there is a Philip the Deacon with the Apostle 
remarkable divergence from the nar- of the same name. 
rative in Matt. xxvii. 5 and Acts i. 2 Gal. ii, 7—9. 
18. But there is no sufficient rea- 
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conditions of-its development suggested by reason or cnap. tr. 
experience are satisfied. 

It is in this way that the partial testimony of Papias papias was 
furnishes a characteristic link in the history of Christianity. tatieg¢te 
As far as can be conjectured from the scanty notices of his 777" ““”"" 
life, he was probably of Jewish descent, and constitution- 

‘ally inclined to Judaizing views*. In such a man any 

positive reference to the teaching of St Paul would have 

been unnatural. He could not condemn him, for he had 

been welcomed by the other Apostles as their fellow- 
labourer, and Polycarp had early rejoiced to recognize his 

claims: he could not feel bound to witness to his au- 

thority, for his sympathies were with ‘the circumcision,’ to 

whom St Paul was not sent. He stands as the repre- 7he value of 
sentative of ‘the Twelve,’ and witnesses to every book this accounts & 
which the next generation commonly received in their 

name. His testimony is partial; but its very imperfection 

is not only capable of an exact explanation, but is also in 

itself a proof that the Christianity of the second age was a 


faithful reflexion of the teaching of the Apostles*. In his 


1 Euseb. H. £. 111. 36: dvhp ra authenticmemorial ofthe time. The 


wavTa 8re pddiora Aoyiwraros (in 
all respects of the greatest erudition) 
kal THs ypagdjs elijuwv. This 
disputed clause is quite consistent 
with what Eusebius says elsewhere 
(III. 39): o@ddpa ydp Tor opixpds dv 
Tov vouv, ws ay é€k Tv avTod A6ywr 
Tekuynpduevoy elretv, [6 Ilarlas] dal- 
verat. ‘The preponderance of exter- 
nal evidence is in its favour; and 
the omission of it by Rufinus is 
quite consistent with his rules of 
translation. 

* Gal. ii. 9: 

3 In speaking of Papias as the 
first Chronicler of the Church, it 
would perhaps have been right to 
except the authors of the ‘ Martyr- 
dom of Ignatius.’ The substance 
atleast of the narrative seems an 





mention of ‘the Apostle Paul’ (ce. ii.) 
by Ignatius admirably accords with 
his character ; and the whole scene 
before Trajan could scarcely have 
been invented at a later time. The 
history contains coincidences of lan- 
guage with the Epistles of St Paul to 
the Romans (ec. iil.), 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians (c. ii.), Galatians (c. ii.), and 
1 Timothy (c. iv). At the close of the 
first chapter there isalsoaremarkabl2 
similarity of metaphor with 2 Pet. 
i. 19. But the parallelism between 
many parts of the narrative with 
the Acts is still more worthy of no- 
tice, because, from the nature of 
the case, references to that book 
are comparatively rare in early writ- 
ings. See especially chapp. iv., v. 
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CHAP. i TE. 


The evidence 
of the second 
generation 
after the 
Apostles not 
conjined to 
Papias. 


His testimony 
7s completed 
by that of 


other ‘Elders.’ 
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case even partiality did not degenerate into exclusiveness. 
The force of this distinction will be obvious from a memo- 
rable contrast. For the converse of the judgment of Papias 
was already formed by his contemporary Marcion, but with 
this difference, that while Papias passed in silence over 
the Pauline writings Marcion definitely excluded all except 
these from his Christian Canon’. 


§ 2. The Elders quoted by Ireneus. 


Papias is not however the only representative of those 
who had been taught by the immediate disciples of the 
Apostles. Irenzus has preserved some anonymous frag- 
ments of the teaching of others who occupied the same 
position as the Bishop of Hierapolis; and the few sen- 
tences thus quoted contain numerous testimonies to books 
of the New Testament, and fill up that which is left want- 
ing by his evidence*. Thus ‘the elders, disciples of the 
‘Apostles, as he tells us, speak of ‘ Paradise, to which the 
‘Apostle Paul was carried, and there heard words unutter- 
‘able to us in our present state’ (2 Cor. xii. 4)*. In ano- 
ther place he records the substance of that which he had 
heard ‘from an Elder who had heard those who had seen 


. ‘the Apostles and had learnt from them,’ to the effect that 


(sic) quay én (I. 13. 3)—quidam 


1 See Chap. iv. 
dixit superior nobis (I. 17. 4)—ex 


* They have been collected by 


Routh, Relliquice Sacre, I. 47 sqq. 
Eusebius notices the quotations, but 
did not know their source (1. £. Vv. 
8). It is clear that Irenzeus appeals 
to several authorities; and it ap- 
pears also that he quoted traditicns 
as well as writings: e.g. IV. 27.(45), 
Audivt a quodam Presbytero, de. 
Iv. 31 (49), Talia quedam enar- 
rans de antiquis Presbyter reficiebat 
nos et dicebat, dc. The other forms 
of quotation are: vd Tod Kpeirrovos 
uc eipnrar (I. Pref. 2)—6 xpelorwv 


veteribus quidam ait (III. 23. 3)—se- 
nior Apostolorum discipulus dispu- 


tabat (IV. 32. 1)—Aéyoucw of mpec- — 


Birepo Tay ’ArocTé\wy pabyral (Vv. 

5. 1)—&pn tis Tav rpoBeBynxdrwr (V. 
ity 4)—quidam ante nos dixit (IV. 
4I. 2)—06 Oelos mpecBirys Kal xhpvé 
THs adnGelas...émiBeBdnxe...ecruv (I. 
15.6). The last precedes some Jam- 


bic lines against Marcus: cf. Grabe, ) 


an loc. 


3 Tren. Vv. 5. 1; Fr. vii. (Routh). 
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‘the correction drawn from the Scriptures was sufficient crap. 11. 
‘for the ancients in those matters which they did without 
‘the counsel of the Spirit.’ In the course of the argument, 
after instances from the Old Testament, the Elder alludes 
to ‘the Queen of the South’ (Matt. xi. 42), the Parable of 
the Talents (Matt. xxv. 27), the fate of the traitor (Matt. 
xxvi. 24), the judgment of disbelievers (Matt. x. 15); and 
also makes use of the Epistles to the Romans (as St Paul’s), 
to the Corinthians (the First by name), and to the Ephe- 

_sians, and probably to the First Epistle of St Peter’. In 
another place an Elder appears to allude to the Gospels of 
St Matthew and St John”. 

Thus each great division of the New Testament is Thus this gr- 
again found to be recognized in the simultaneous teaching a 
as the Church. We have already traced in the disciples 5 oe the 
of the Apostles the existence of the characteristic pecu- ment 
liarities by which they were themselves marked; and we 
can now see that their writings still remained in the next 
generation to witness at once to the different forms and 
essential harmony of their teaching. Polycarp, who united 
by his life two great ages of the Church, reconciles in his 
own person the followers of St James and St Paul: he was 


the friend of Papias as well as the teacher of Irenzeus. 


1 Tren. Iv. 27 (45) ; Fr. v. (Routh). ..sed ipsi timere...et ideo Paulum 
The oblique construction-of the whole dixisse: Si enim naturalibus rams, 
paragraph proves that Ireneus is de. (Rom. xi. 20, 21). 
giving accurately at least the general 2 Tren. Iv. 31 (49); Fr. vi. (Routh). 
tenor of the Elder’s statement; and The reference to St Matthew (xi. 19) 

_ the quotations form a necessary part is remarkable from being introduced 
of it, and cannot have been added by ‘Inquit;’ that to St John (viii. 
for illustration. £.g. Nondebemus 56) is more uncertain. See also 
ergo, inquit ille Senior, superbi esse pp. 61, n. 2. 





CHAP. II. 


The change in 
our point of 
sight. 


The early 
Fvangelists 
said to have 
circulated 
written Go- 
spels. 


AGS 117. 


Thus Pante- 
nus found the 

Gospel of St 

Matthew 
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§ 3. The Evangelists mn the reign of Trajan. 


Hitherto Christianity has been viewed in its inward 


construction: now it will be regarded in its outward con- — 


flicts. It is no longer ‘a work for silence, but for might.’ 
Truth was not only to be strengthened, consolidated, deve- 
loped to its full proportions: it was charged to conquer 
the world. The preparation for the accomplishment of this 
charge was the work of the Apologists. 


Before we consider their writings it 1s very worthy of — 


notice that Eusebius introduces the mention of New Tes- 
tament Scriptures into the striking description which he 
gives of the zeal of the first ee missionaries. ‘They 
‘discharged the work of Evangelists, he says, speaking of 
the time of Trajan, ‘zealously striving to preach Christ to 
‘those who were still wholly ignorant of Christianity (6 THs 
‘qiotews doyos), and to deliver to them the Scripture of 
‘the divine Gospels’ (tnv tTév Oel@y evayyediwv Tapadioovat 
ypagyv'). The statement may-not be in itself convincing 
as an argument; but it falls in with other traditions which 
affirm that the preaching of Christianity was even in the 
earliest times accompanied by the circulation of written 
Gospels; for these were at once the sum of the Apostolic 
message—the oral Gospel—and its representative?, Thus 
in the other glimpse which Eusebius gives of the labours 


_of Evangelists—‘men inspired with godly zeal to copy the 


‘pattern of the Apostles’—the written Word again appears. 
Pantzenus towards the end of the second century penetrated 
‘even to the Indians; and there it is said that he found 


among some of that the Gospel according to Matthew had anticipated 


1 Euseb. #, #. 111. 37. traditions of the origin of the Gospels 

2 Euseb, H. #. 11.24: Mar@atos of St Mark and St Luke point to 

‘EBpaios xyptéas...7d elrov 7H the same fact. See /ntroduction to 
atrod mapovolg Trovros ad wv écré\- the Study of the Gospels, pp. 167 ff. 
Aero Ota THs ypaphs dremdyjpov. The 
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‘his arrival among some there who were acquainted with ciaP. UL. 
‘Christ, to whom Bartholomew, one of the Apostles, had “indians, 


‘preached, and given on his departure (xataneiar) the 
‘writing of Matthew in Hebrew letters’’... The whole 
picture may not be original; but the several parts harmo- 
nize exactly together, and the general effect is that of 
reality and truth. 


§ 4. The Athenian Apologists. 


At the very time when the first Evangelists were ex- The place and 
occasion Gf the 


tending the knowledge of Christianity, the earliest Apo- first Apology. 
logists were busy in confirming its authority’. While 
Asia and Rome had each their proper task to do in the 
building of the Church, it was reserved for the country- 
men of Socrates to undertake in the first instance the 
formal defence of its claims before the rulers of the world. 
The occasion of this new work arose out of the celebration 
of the Eleusinian mysteries—those immemorial rites which 
seem to have contained all that was deepest and truest in 
the old religion. During his first stay at Athens, Hadrian a. 123-16. 
suffered himself to be initiated; and probably because the 
Emperor was thus pledged to the support of the national 
faith, the enemies of the Christians set on foot a persecu- 
tion against them. On this, or perhaps rather on his 
second visit to the city, Quadratus, ‘a disciple of the Apo- e. ap. 130. 
' stles*” offered to him his Apology, which is said to have 


1 Euseb. H. £. v. to. Cf. Heini- 
chen, inloc. and Add. Pantznus was 
at the head of the Catechetical School 
of Alexandria in the time of Com- 
modus (Euseb. H. £. v. 9, 10); and 
his journey to India probably pre- 
ceded his appointment to that office. 

a ee, a. Tr, 37." | 

3 Hieron. de Virr. Jil. 19. It is 
disputed. whether the Apologist was 





identical with the Bishop of the same 


name, who is said to have ‘brought 
‘the Christians of Athens again ‘to- 
‘gether who had been scattered by 


‘persecution, and to have rekindled | 


‘their faith’ (Euseb. H. Z. Iv. 23). 
The narrative of Eusebius leaves the 

matter in uncertainty. (Cf. H. £ 
Il, 37; IV. 3, with IV. 23.) Jerome 
identifies them (l..c.; Zp. ad Magn. 


CHAP. IT. 
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of the Apology 
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The Apology 
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procured the well-known rescript to Minucius in favour of 


the Christians‘. 


This Apology of Quadratus was generally current in 
the time of Eusebius, who himself possessed a copy of it; 
‘and one may see in it,’ he says, ‘clear proofs both of the 
‘intellect of the man and of his apostolic orthodoxy’. The 
single passage which he has preserved shews that Quad- 
ratus insisted rightly on the historic worth of Christianity. 
‘The works of our Saviour,’ he argues, ‘ were ever present; 
‘for they were real: bemg the men who were healed: the 
‘men who were raised from the dead: who were not only 
‘seen at the moment when the miracles were wrought, but 
‘also [were seen continually ike other men] being ever 
‘present; and that not only while the Saviour sojourned on 
‘earth, but also after his departure for a considerable time, 
‘so that some of them survived even to our times®’ 

A second ‘Apology for the Faith,—‘a rationale of 
Christian doctrine’—was addressed to Hadrian by Aris- 
tides, ‘a man of the greatest eloquence, who likewise was 
an Athenian, and probably wrote on the same occasion as 


Lxx. § 4), and Cave supports his 
view (Hist. Litt. I. an. 123). Cf. 
Routh, Rell. Sacre, I. 72 sq. 

1 Cf. Routh, J. c. The details of the 
history are very obscure. If Jerome 
(Zp. ad Magn. l.c.) speaks with strict 
accuracy when he says Quadratus 
...Adriano principi Hleusine sacra 
wvisenti librum pro nostra religione 
tradidit, the Apology must be placed 
at the time of Hadrian’s first visit ; 
otherwise it seems more likely that it 
should be referred to the second. 
Pearson (ap. Routh, p. 78) fixes the 
date on the authority of Eusebius (?) 
at 127. The rescript to Minucius is 
found in Just. Ap. 1. lxviii. ad f. 

2 H. LE. iv. 3: é od [ovyypdupa- 
Tos] Karieivy éort Naumpa Texurpra 
THs TE TOU avdpds Siavolas Kal Tis 
dmrooToNKhs dpboropias. 


3 The original cannot be quoted 
too often: Tod 6¢ Dwrihpos nudv ra 
éoya del maphv' adn yap jv" ot 
Oepatrevbévres’ of dvactdvTes é€k ve- 
Kp@v* ot otk wPOncav udvov Oeparev- 
duevor Kal dviordmevot, GAG Kal del 
tmdpovrTes* ovd’ éridnuovvros movov TOU 
Lwrhpos, d\Aa Kal dwadd\ayévros 7- 
cay éri xpdvov ixavdv, wore kal els 
Tovs tuerépous xpbvous Twes avrav 
ddixovro (Euseb. H. #. 1v. 3). The 
repetition of 6 Zwrhp absolutely is 
remarkable; in the New Testament 
and in the Apostolic Fathers it ov- 
curs only as a title. The usage of 
Quadratus clearly belongs to a later 
date. It appears again in the Let- 


ter to Diognetus (c. ix.), and very — 


frequently in the fragment on the 
Resurrection appended to Justin’s— 
works (ce. ii, iv., v., &c.). ’ 


7 
“j 
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Quadratus’. Eusebius and Jerome speak of the book as 
still current in their time, but they do not appear to have 
read it. Jerome however adds that ‘in the opinion of 
‘scholars it was a proof of the writer’s ability; and this 
falls in with what he elsewhere says of its character, that 
it was constructed out of philosophic elements*. Aristides 
in fact, like Justin, was a philosopher; and did not lay 
aside his former dress when he became a Christian’. 
Nothing, it will be seen, can be drawn directly from Both witness to 
these scanty notices in support of the Canon; but the oon 
position of the men gives importance even to the most 
general views of their doctrine. They represent the 
teaching of Gentile* Christendom in their generation, and 
witness to its soundness. Quadratus is said to have been 
eminently conspicuous for the gift of prophecy’; and yet 
he appealed with marked emphasis, not to any subjective 
evidence, but to the reality of Christ’s works. Aristides 
investigated Christianity in the spirit of a philosopher ; 
and yet he was as conspicuous for faith as for wisdom’. 
Their works were not only able, but in the opinion of 
competent judges they were orthodox. 


CHAP. If. 


1 Hieron. de Virr. Ill. 19: Volu- 
men nostri dogmatis rationem conti- 
nens. Fragm. Martyrol., ap. Routh, 
p. 76: Aristides philosophus, vir 
eloquentissimus...If there were suf- 
ficient reason for the supposition that 
Quadratus himself suffered martyr- 


dom in the time of Hadrian, the 


Apology of Aristides might be sup- 
posed to have been called forth at 


that time. 


ingenii ejus indicium est. 


+f 


: 


‘ 
. 





2 Hieron. 7. c.: Apud philologos 
Ep. ad 
Magn. uxx. § 4: Apologeticum pro 
Christianis obtulit contextum philo- 
sophorum sententiis, quem imitatus 
postea Justinus, et ipse philosophus. 

3 Hieron. l.c. Dorner (I. 180) says 


the same of Quadratus, but I can- 


not tell on what authority. Pro- 
bably the names were interchanged. 

4 Yet Grabe’s conjecture that the 
tule attributed to Quadratus in a 
Martyrology, ut nulla esca a Chris- 
tianis repudiaretur quz rationalis et 
humana est, was assigned to him 
by error, seems very plausible. Cf. 
Routh, I. p. 79. 

5 Euseb. H. EF. 111. 37; V. 17. 

6 Hieron. ad Magn. l.e.: Fide vir 
sapientiaque admirabilis. Another 
very remarkable testimony to the 
character of his-teaching is found in 
the Martyrolog. Rom. (ap. Routh, 
p- 80): Quod Christus Jesus solus 
esset Deus presente ipso Imperatore 
luculentissime peroravit. 


~ 


CHAP. IT. 


The letter to 
Diognetus. 
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§ 5. Lhe Letter to Diognetus. 


In addition to the meagre fragments just reviewed, 
one short work—the so-called Letter to Diognetus—has 
been preserved entire, or nearly so, to witness to the cha- 
racter of the earliest apologetic literature’. It differs 
however from the Apologies in this, that it was written in 
the first instance to satisfy an inquirer, not to conciliate 


an enemy. It is anonymous, resembling in form a speech | 


much more than a letter, and there are no adequate 


Not written by Means of determining its authorship. For a long time it 


Justin, but 


was attributed to Justin Martyr; but it is equally alien in 
thought and style from his acknowledged writings; and 
the mainstay of such a hypothesis seems to be the pardon- 
able desire not to leave a gem so precious without ‘an 
owner’. Other names have been suggested; but in the 
absence of external evidence they serve only to express 
the character of the Essay. It is eloquent, but that is no 
sure sign that it was written by Apollos. It is opposed to 
Judaism, but that isno proof that it proceeded from Marcion*. 


1 Like the Epistles of Clement it 
is at present found only in one an- 
cient MS. Cf. Otto, Just. Mart. I1., 


. Proleg. xiv. xx.sqq. Stephens may 


have had aecess to another. 
2 The evidence on which we con- 
clude that it cannot be Justin’s is 


briefly this: (1) It is contained in no 


catalogue of his writings. (2) Jus- 
tin’s style is cumbrous, involved, 
and careless ; while that of the Let- 
ter to Diognetus is simple, vigorous, 
and classical. (3) Justin regards 
idolatry, Judaism, even Christianity 
itself, from a different point of view. 
Idols, according to him, were really 
tenanted by spiritual powers (A pol. 
I. Xii.), and were not mere stocks or 
stones (ad Diogn. ii.): the Mosaic 
Law was a fitting preparation for 


the Gospel (Dial. c. Tr. xliii.), and 
not an arbitrary system (ad Diogn. 
iv.): Christianity was the completion 
of that which was begun in men’s 
hearts by the seminal word (Ap. I. 
xlii.), so that they were not even in 
appearance left uncared for by God 
before Christ came (ad Diogn. viii). 
The second ground is in itself de- 
cisive; the doctrinal differences can 
be more or less smoothed down by 
the comparison of other passages of 
Justin: e.g. Ap.t. ix.; Dial. c. Tr. 
xlvi. ad fin. 

3 Lumper (ap. Mohler, 165) and 
Gallandi (ap. Hefele, lxxix.) suggest 
Apollos. 
Ante-Nicena, I, 103 ff. publishes the 


first part as ‘the lost early letter of — 
Marcion,’ but brings forward no 


Bunsen in his Analecta — 
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It may be the work of Quadratus! or Aristides; but it is cwap. 11. 

enough that we can regard it as the natural outpouring of Py Greek 

a Greek heart holding converse with a Greek mind in the 

language of old philosophers. 

The question of the authorship of the Letter being The Letter 

consists af two 

thus left in uncertainty, that of its integrity still remains. parts. 

As it stands at present it consists of two parts (cc. 1—x. ; 

X1., x11.) connected by no close coherence; and at the end 

of the first the manuscript marks the occurrence of a 

‘chasm*” The separation thus pointed out is fully esta- 

blished by internal evidence. The first part—the true Zi charac- 

Letter to Diognetus—is everywhere marked by the cha- 

racteristics of Greece; the second by those of Alexandria. 

The one, so to speak, sets forth truth ‘rationally, and the 

other ‘mystically. The centre of the one is faith: of the 

other knowledge. The different manner in which they 

treat the ancient Covenant illustrates their mutual relation. 

The Mosaic institutions—sabbaths and circumcision and 

fasts—are at once set aside in the Letter to Diognetus as 

palpably ridiculous and worthless. In the concluding frag- 

ment, on the contrary, ‘the fear of the Law and the grace 

‘of the Prophets’ are united with ‘the faith of the Gospels 

‘and the tradition of the Apostles’ as contributing to the 

wealth of the Church *. 


satisfactory arguments in support of most real differences. In addition 


his opinion. 

1 Cf. Dorner, I. 178 anm. 

2 Cf.Otto, 11. p.201,n. The words 
are: Kai Ode éyxomny elxe TO ayTl- 
ypagov. 

3 It is always impossible to convey 
by words any notion of the varia- 
tions in tone and language and 
manner which are instinctively felt 
in comparing two cognate but sepa- 
rate books; and yet the distinction 
between the two parts of the ‘ Letter 
to Diognetus’ seems to me to be 
shewn clearly by these subtle, but 





to this the argument is completed at 
the end of c. x. according to the 
plan laid down in c. i. ; and the close 
of c. xi. seems to imply a different 
motive for writing. On the other 
hand it is quite wrong to insist on 
the fact that ‘the second fragment 
addresses not one but many,’ for the 
singular is used.as often as the plural 
(c. xi. : Qv xdpw uh AUTOY éErvyvocy. 
C. Xli.: 47w col Kapdla yvwots). 
There may have been a formal con- 
clusion after c. x., but even now the 
termination is not more abrupt than 
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CHAP. II. Indications of the date of the writings are not wholly 
ee wanting. The address to Diognetus was composed after 
nets. the faith of Christians had been tried by wide-spread perse- 

cution, which had not even at that time passed over’; and 
on the other hand a lively faith in Christ’s speedy Presence 
(zrapovcoia) still lingered in the Church” The first condition 
«17av. can hardly be satisfied before the reign of Trajan; and the 
second forbids us to bring the letter down to a much later 
time. In full accordance with this eninge: is spoken 
of as some thing ‘recent; Christians are a ‘new a 
the Saviour has been only ‘now’ set forth®. 
The concluding fragment is more recent, but still, I 
believe, not later than the first half of the second century. 
The date of the The greater maturity of style and the definite reference 


fragment” to St Paul can be explained by the well-known activity of 


somewhat ‘fins ce 
later. religious thought and the early advancement of Christian 


literature at Alexandria*. And everything else in the 


that to Justin’s first Apology, andit its approach: Dial. ¢. Tr. ec. xxxi., 
expresses the same motive—aregard xxxil. 


to future judgment (c. x. ad jin.); 3 cc. i, li., ix. This argument is of 
Just. Ap. 1. Ixviii. Inc. vii. there weight when connected with the 
isa lacuna. Cf. next note. others, though not so independently. 

1 ¢. vil.: [ovx dps] mapaBadroué- Our view of the date of the Letter is 
vous @npios... It is impossible to not inconsistent with the belief that 


read the words without thinking of it was addressed to Diognetus the 
the martyrdom of Ignatius, which tutor of Marcus Aurelius. That 
indeed may have suggested them. prince openly adopted the dress and 
Just before rapaBaddouévous there doctrines of the Stoics when twelve 
is a lacuna; ovx épas is introduced _years old (133 A.D.); and if we place 
“from the next sentence. The MS. the Epistle at the close of the reign 
has the note: oUrws kal év 7@ dvrt- of Trajan (c. 117 A.D.) there is no 
ypigw evpov éyxorhy mahaordrov difficulty in reconciling the dates. 
dvros (Otto, IT. p. 184, n.). It is quite 4c, xii: 6 dwréorodos. The an- 


unnecessary toalter the last wordsas tagonism between the Serpent (760- — 


Otto wishes. Cf. Jelf,Gr.Gr.$710c. vi) and Eve (aic@yows) was com- 

2 ¢. vii.: Taira THs mapovoias.av- mented on by Philo, Leg. Adleg. 11. 
Tod delyuwara. The word, whichis §$ 18sqq. THv dpioudxov ody yrw- 
almost universally spread through pny avrirarre kal KdA\NoTov ayova 
the writings of the N. T., does not  To?rov didOAnoov...kaTa THs Tos Gd- 
occur in this sense in the Apostolic dovs dravras vikwons Hdovijs...(§ 26) 
‘Fathers. Justin speaks of the se- Cf. Just. M. Dial. c., and Otto in 
cond zapovoia without alluding to loc. 
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writing betokéns an early date. The author speaks of 
himself as ‘a disciple of Apostles and a teacher of Gen- 
tiles’’ The Church, as he describes it, was still in its 
first stage’. The sense of personal intercourse with the 
Word was fresh and deep. Revelation was not then wholly 


a thing of the Past”. 


In one respect the two parts of the book are united, in- 
asmuch as they both exhibit a combination of the teaching 
of St Paul and St John. The love of God, itis said in the 
Letter to Diognetus, is the source of love in the Christian; 
who must needs ‘love God who thus first loved him’ (zpo- 
ayarijcavra), and find an expression for this love by lov- 
ing his neighbour, whereby he will be ‘an imitator of God.’ 
‘For God loved men, for whose sakes He made the world, 
‘to whom He subjected all things that are in the earth,... 
‘unto whom (zpces) He sent His only-begotten Son, to 
‘whom He promised the kingdom in heaven (7p €v ovpave 
‘Bactrelav), and will give it to those who love Him: 
God’s will is mercy ; ‘He sent His Son as wishing to save 


‘(és coforv)...and not to condemn ; 


and as witnesses of 


this ‘ Christians dwell in the world, though they are not of 


‘the world’’ So in the Conclusion we 
‘Who was from the beginning... 


1c. xi. init. 

2 c. xii. ad fin. ...cwrnpiov detkvu- 
Tot Kai 7éoTo\o cuveTifovTar, Kai TO 
Kuplov mdoxa mpoépxeTat, Kal KAApoL 
cuvadyovrat, kal wevad Kdojov apudce- 
Tat, Kal diddoxwy aylovs 6 Adyos ev- 
dpaiverar, 60 ot Ilarhp dotdgerar. I 
have adopted the admirable emenda- 
tion xKAjpo (1 Pet. v. 3) for xypot, 
printed by Bunsen (Hipp. I. p. 192), 
though in p. 188 he seems to read 
katpot. It does not appear on what 


authority Otto says Designantur 


 ceret quibus Christiani potissimum 


tempore paschali utebantur; 


, 





if it 
were S80, Kypol cuvdyovTat would still 
be a marvellous expression. Cf. 


read that ‘the Word 
.at His appearance, speak- 


Bingham, Orig. L£ecles. 11. 461 sq. 
The phrase wapd5oots drogro\wy gu- 
Adooerat (c. xi.) is of no weight on 
the other side. Cf. 2 Thess. il. 15; 
1: 6 34 Car. Bh 2. 

3 The phrase already quoted (last 
note), ‘the Lord’s passover advances,’ 
seems to point to the early Paschal 
controversy. Ii a special date must 
be fixed, I should be inclined to sug- 
gest some time between 140—150. 

* ¢.x., vil, vi. Cf. 1 Johniv. 19, 11; 
Eph. v. 1; John iii 17; [James 
i. 12;] John xvii. 11, 16. I cannot 
call to mind a parallel to the phrase 
7 €v otpave Bacideia. 


CHAP. If. 


Both parts 
shew a combi- 
nation of the 
doctrine of St 
Paul and of 
St John. 


CHAP. II. 


How far the 
Synoptic Gos- 
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‘ing boldly, manifested the mysteries of the Father to 


‘those who were judged faithful by Him.’ And those again | 


to whom the Word speaks ‘from love of that which is re- 
‘vealed to them’ share their knowledge with others. And 
this is the true knowledge which is inseparable from life ; 
and not that false knowledge of which the Apostle says, 
knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth*. 

The presence of the teaching of St John is here placed 


pels are recog- beyond all doubt. There are however no direct references 


nized in the 


Letter to Diog- to the Gospels throughout the Letter, nor indeed any 


» netus. 


Other refer- 
ences to the 

New Testa- 
qnent in the 


allusions to our Lord’s discourses ; and with regard to the 
Synoptic Evangelists, it is more difficult to trace the marks 
of their use. From time to time the writer to Diognetus 
appears to shew familiarity with their language ; but this 
is all?. | 
The influence of the other parts of the New Testament 
on the Letter is clearer. In the first part the presence of 


Letter to Diog- St Paul is even more discernible than that of St John. 


netus ; and 


ier. ait Te 


In addition to Pauline words and phrases*, whole sections 
are constructed with manifest regard to passages in the 
Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians; and 
there are other coincidences of language more or less 
evident with the Acts, and with the Epistles to the Ephe- 
-sians, Philippians, the First Epistle to Timothy, and the 


Cf. John i. 1, 18; (Ep. to Hebr.)—pupnris Gcod—xara 


bien xi 


The exact phrase 
mwappnota N\adeivis peculiar to St John 
among the New Testament writers 
with the exception of Mark viii. 32. 
"HE dydrns Tov droxadupbévtuw is a 
very note-worthy expression. 

2 Compare Matt. vi. 25—31; xix. 
17, with cc. ix., viii.; and also Matt. 
V. 44; xix. 26, with cc. vi., ix. 

3 The following phrases may be no- 
ticed: drodéxoual tid Twos (Acts)— 
Td ddvvarov THs Nuerépas PUTEews—rToO 
THs OeoceBeias pvaoTHprov—olkovopiay 
mit everGar—rexvitrns Kat Snusovpyds 


odpka (jv—kawos dvOpwros. 

Among the Pauline words are: 
mapedpevew (1 Cor. ix. 13)—@eocé- 
Beca—Sero datovla—x opryeiv — auv- 
70 €ra—m poo beduevos— Taparrovuai— 
mondtT evouart— ap0apala—éxdoyh—o- 
poroyounévws— bréaracis (Hebr.) 

The peculiarities in the language 
of the Letter may be judged from 
these examples: wreporovddfew — 
mpoxaréxew—é€toporova Par— eykara- — 
ornplfew — dmepwbnros — TayToKTi- — 
ons —yepalpew— Yopodens—myjct- 
KaKel, 














| 
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Epistle to Titus, and with the First Epistle of Peter’. Inthe cwap. 11. 
concluding fragment there is, in addition to the references Pei 
to St John, to the Gospels generally, and to the Epistle to 
the Corinthians already mentioned, an apparent remi- 
niscence of a passage in the First Epistle to Timothy’. 

The conclusion of the Letter moreover has a further rhe * gnostic 
° = - element recog- 
importance as marking the presence of a new element in nized in the 
the development of Christian philosophy. Knowledge Prapiene 
(yv@ous) is vindicated from its connection with heresy, and 
welcomed as the highest expression of revealed truth. 
Believers are God’s Paradise, bringing forth manifold fruits; 
and in them, as in Paradise of old, the tree of Knowledge 
is planted hard by the tree of Life; for it is not know- 
ledge that killeth, but disobedience. Life cannot exist 
without knowledge; nor sure knowledge without true 
life. Knowledge without the witness of Life is only the 
old deception of the serpent. The Christian’s heart must 
be knowledge; and his Life must be true Reason. In 
other words, Christian wisdom must be the spring of ac- 
tion, and Christian life the realization of truth? The 
groundwork of this teaching lies in the relation of the 
Word to man. The Incarnation of the Eternal Word is 
connected intimately with His Birth from time to time in 
the heart of believers*. The same Word which manifested 
the mysteries of the Father when He was shewn to the 
world is declared still to converse with whom He will®. 
The Word is still the teacher of the saints®. 


1 Compare c. ix. with Rom. iii. 4c. xi: Odros 6 dm’ dpxis, 6 


21—26, and Gal. iv. 4; and c. v. 
with 2 Cor. vi.g, 10. The following 
references also are worthy of re- 
mark: c. i., Acts xvii. 24, 25: 
©. i, Eph. iv. 21-24: c. v., Phil. 
o. 15 sqq.: c.iv., « Tim. i 16: 
c. ix., Tit. ii. 4, and 1 Pet. iii. 18. 
2 Cf. 1 Tim. iii, 16 with c. xi, 
*-c. Xi; 





kawds gavels cal [mwadatds] evpefels 
kal wdvrTote véos év aylwy Kapdlas 
"y EVVLEVOS. 

5c. xi: ...€meyvdon & Adyos duc- 
Ne? bv? dv BovrNerar dre Oérex. 

§ ¢. xil.: duddoxwy aylous 6 Adyes 
evdppalverat. 

It is to be remarked that the Word 
appears in both parts of the Letter 
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iated into Latin in the third century’. 
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‘In this doctrine it is possible to trace the germs of 
later mysticism, but each false deduction is excluded by 
the plain recognition of the correlative objective truth. 
The test of knowledge is the presence of Life*; and the 
influence of the Word on the Christian is made to flow 
from His historical revelation to mankind’. 


§ 6. The Jewish A pologists. 


The conclusion of the Letter to Diognetus offers a na- 
tural transition to the few relics of Apologetic writings 
derived apparently from Jewish authorship. It bears, as 
has been said, the impress of Alexandria, and was pro- 
bably the work of a Jewish convert*. Coming from such 


_a source it may be taken to shew the Catholic spirit of one 


division of Jewish Christendom; but since it may seem 
that the freedom of thought which distinguished Alexan- 
dria was unlikely to foster Judaizing views, it becomes a 
matter of importance to inquire whether there be any 
early records of the Palestinian Church, their acknowledged 
source and centre. A notice of one such book,—the ‘Dia- 
logue between Jason and Papiscus,’ has been preserved’. 
It appears to have had a wide popularity, and was trans- 
Celsus, it is true, 


rather as the correlative to Reason ly current. 


The contrast which the 
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“~6 Oeds... 


in man (fw dé Adyos aAnO7s, Cc. xi. 
Thy adjnOeayv kai Tov Adyov 
Tov dytov Kal amepwdynTrov avOpwros 
évidpuce...c. Vil.), than as the expres- 
sion of the creative Will of God. 
Cf. Dorner, I. p. 411. 

1'O yap vouifwv eiddvac te dvev 
yuwoews adnOots kal paptupovpévys 
Ure THS SwHs ovK eyvw...c. Xi. 

2 EvayyeNlwyv wiotis (Spurac...c. Xi. 

3 This follows, I think, from the 
manner in which the Book of Gene- 
sis is allegorized. In later writers 
such interpretations became general- 


- fragment offers to the Epistle of 











Barnabas is very instructive, as _ 
shewing the opposite extremes de- | 
ducible from the same principles. 

* Routh, I. 95 —109. 

5 This is the date given by Cave. 
Others have placed it as late as the 
end of the fifth century. The trans- 
lation was made by Celsus, and dedi-— 
cated to Bishop Vigilius ; but nothing © 
can be determined as to their iden- | 
tity. The preface to the translation _ 
is appended to many editions of Cy: ; 
prian. Cf. Routh, p. 109g. 
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thought that it was fitter for pity than for ridicule; but 
Origen speaks highly of its dramatic skill”. It is uncer- 
tain whether it has been attributed rightly to. Aristo of 
Pella; for that late: belief may have arisen from its known 
connexion with the Church to which he belonged’. The 
general plan of the writer however is exactly character- 
istic of the position which a teacher at Pella may be sup- 
posed to have occupied: It was his object to represent a tts character. 
Hebrew Christian convincing an Alexandrine Jew ‘from the 
‘Old Testament Scriptures (éx tov ‘lovdaixav ypadar), 
‘shewing that the Messianic: prophecies were applicable to 
‘Jesus*®’ . To this end he apparently made frequent use of 
allegorical interpretations. of Scripture; but it is more 
important to notice that he speaks of Jesus as the Son of 
God the Creator of the World*. The words, though few, 
are key-words of Christianity, and as.the single expression 
of the early doctrine of the Church of Palestine they go 
far to expose the unreality of the hypothesis which exhibits 
it as Ebionitic. They do not prove anything as to the 
existence of a New Testament Canon; but as far as they 


CHAP. II. 
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1 Orig. c. Cels. Iv. 52: ILlamicxov 
Twos Kal "Idcovos dvrioyiav éyvwv 
(in the words of Celsus) od yéAwros 
GANG wGAXov édéous Kal utoous aélav- 
The book, as Origen allows, was more 
adapted in some parts for the simpler 
sort of men than for the educated: 
Suvduevoy wév TL mpos Tovs modXovs 
kal ardovorépous TicTews XdpW TUL- 
Baréc@at, od why otoy Te Kal cuveTw- 
tépous kwihoa (l.c.). Afterwards he 
adds: kairovye ovK d-yevvas oud’ dirpe- 
ws TO loviaixkG tporwmyw Tov ET épov 
igTapévou mpos Tov ddyor. 

2 Origen and Jerome quote the 
Dialogue without mentioning the 
author's name; and it is not given 
in the Preface of Celsus. Eusebius 
(4. E. tv. 6) quotes a passage from 
_ Aristo in reference to the Jewish 


. rising under Bar-Cochba, butit seems 
at least doubtful whether this was 


C. 


—- — 
a 


taken from the Dialogue. Maximus 
(7th cent.) is the earliest writer who 
attributes the Dialogue to Aristo, 
adding: qv [didd\e&wv] KAjuns 0’ AXe- 
Eavopeds év Extw BiBrAlw Trev ‘Trorv- 
Tuocewy Tov dy.tov AouKav ono ava- 

ypawat. This tradition is probably 
due to the identification of Jason 
with the Jason mentioned in Acts 
XVi 5: 

Of the Apology which Aristo is 
said to have offered to Hadrian 
(Chron. Pause. 477, ap. Routh, p. 104, 
if the reading be correct) nothing is 
known. 

ss Lens Cels. ap. Routh, p. 97: 
Orig. 1 

x Orig. t. et Cela.” Pref.. t ¢. : 
Hieron. Quest. Hebr. 1. 507 (ap. 
Routh, p. 95). In the last instance he 
reads in Gen. i. 1, In filio fecit Deus 
ceelum et terram. Cf. Routh, p. 100. 


G 
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cHAP. I. have any meaning they tend to shew that no such divi- 

sions had place in the Church as have been supposed to 

render the existence of a Catholic Canon impossible’. 
ee Agrippa Castor introduces a new form of the Apology. 
Castor Hitherto we have noticed in succession defences of Chris- 


tianity addressed to persecutors, philosophers, and Jews; 
he maintained the truth against heretics. Nothing appears 
to be known of his history. He is said to have been a 
‘very learned man,’ and was probably of Jewish descent’. 
Eusebius speaks of him as a contemporary of Saturninus 
and Basilides, and adds that he was the most famous 
among the many writers of the time ‘who defended the 
‘doctrine of the Apostles and the Church chiefly on philo- 
‘sophic principles’ (Aeyix@tepov)*. In particular, he com- 
posed ‘a most satisfactory (‘cavwratos) refutation of Ba- — 
silides, in which he noticed his commentaries on the 
Gospel, and exposed the claims of certain supposititious | 
(av’trapxtot) prophets, whom he had used to support his 
doctrines. This shght fact shews that historical criticism 
was not wholly wanting in the Church when first it was 
required. It would not, as far as we can see, have been 
an easy matter to secure a reception for forgeries claiming 
to be authoritative, even at the beginning of the second 
. century. 


shew signs of 
historical 
criticism. 





ent A eee = 


1 The Dialogue was in circulation pare c. 53, p. 200 init. with c. 52 


_ In the time of Celsus, and conse-  it.). 
quently the date of its composition 2 Vir valde doctus.' Hieron. de 
cannot be placed long afterthedeath Vé¢rr. Jil. 21. His Jewish descent 


of Hadrian. 

It may be concluded from Origen’s 
notice (J. c.) that the doctrine of the 
Resurrection of the body suggested 
some of Celsus’ objections, probably 
im connexion with the Second Ad- 
vent. The reference to ‘a strange 
and memorable narrative’ contained 
in one of the Christian books pro- 
bably refers to the Dialogue (com- 


appears to follow from the fact that 
he charged Basilides with teaching 
‘indifference in eating meats offered 
‘to idols’ (Euseb. H.#. IV. 7); yet 
see Just. M. Dial. c. 35. His con- 
troversy with Basilides probably in- 
dicates some connexion with Alex- 
andria, 

3 Euseb. l. ¢. 


alt oda 
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§ 7. Justin Martyr. 


The writings and character of Justin Martyr stand The ee 
out in clear relief from the fragments and names which ¢ our ee 
we have hitherto reviewed. Instead of interpreting iso- Justin 
lated phrases we can now examine complete and con- 
tinuous works: instead of painfully collecting a few. dry 
details from tradition we can contemplate the image 
which a Christian himself has drawn of his own life and 
experience. Justin was of Greek descent, but his family 
had been settled for two generations in the Roman colony 
of Flavia Neapolis, which was founded in the time of 
Vespasian near the site of the ancient Sichem*. The date 
of his birth is uncertain, but it was probably at the close 
of the first century. He tells us that his countrymen 
generally were addicted to the errors of Simon Magus’, 
but it appears that he himself escaped that delusion, and 
began his search for truth among the teachers of the old 
philosophic schools. First he applied to a Stoic*; but His own dio. 
after some time he found that he learned nothing - God. philosophic 
from him, and his master affirmed that such knowledge 
was unnecessary. Next he betook himself to a Peripatetic, 

‘a shrewd man, he adds, ‘in his own opinion.’ But before 
many days were over, the Philosopher was anxious to 
settle with his pupil the price of his lessons, that their 
intercourse might prove profitable to them both. So 
Justin thought that he was no philosopher at all; and 
still yearning (THs Yuyns ert otrapywons) for knowledge 
he applied to a Pythagorean, who enjoyed a great reputa- 


2 Aw. Tit. an instructive fact that Sadduceism 
2 Ap. 1. 26; Sxeddv wdvres wey also prevailed in Samaria. (Hipp. ] 
Dapapecs bdtyou dé kal év ddr\os Adv. Her. 1x. 29. 
— EOveow ws Tov mparov Gedy éxeivoy 3 The following account is given 
(Simon) duoroyobvres [éxetvov] kat chiefly in a translation from his own 
_ mpocxwvotor.. Cf. Dial. c. 120. Itis striking narrative. Dial. c. 2sqq. 


G2 
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tion and prided himself on his wisdom. But a knowledge 
of Music Astronomy and Geometry was the necessary 
passport to his lectures; and since he was not possessed 
of it, Justin, as he seemed near to the fulfilment of his 
hopes, was once again doomed to disappointment. He 
fared better however with a Platonist, his next teacher, 
and in his company he seemed to grow wiser every day. 
It was at that time—when ‘in his folly, as he says, ‘he 
‘hoped soon to attain to a clear vision of God’—that, seek- 
ing calm and retirement by the sea-shore, he met an aged 
man, meek and venerable, who led him at length from 
Plato to the Prophets, from metaphysics to faith. ‘ Pray 
‘before all things,’ were the last words of this new mas- 
ter, ‘that the gates of light be opened to you; for [the 
‘truths of revelation] are not comprehensible by the eye 
‘or mind of man, unless God and his Christ give him 
‘understanding’.’ 

‘Immediately a fire was kindled in my soul,’ Justin 
adds, ‘and I was possessed with a love for the prophets 
‘and those men who are Christ’s friends. And as I dis- 
‘cussed his arguments with myself I found Christianity 


‘to be the only philosophy that is sure and suited to © 


‘man’s wants (4oganq te kal cvpdopov). Thus then, and — 


. ‘for this cause, am I a philosopher.’ 


In the strength of his new conviction he travelled far 
and wide to spread the truth which he had found. In the 
public walk (wystus) at Ephesus he held a discussion with 
the Jew Trypho, proving from the Old Testament that 
Jesus was the Christ. At Rome he is said to have estab- 
lished a school where he endeavoured to satisfy the doubts 


1 Dial. c. 7 ad fin. ordinate with the Old Testament. 


2 This phrase, in connexion with The nature of the first interview 
the phrase immediately below, Bov- with Trypho precluded any more 
Aolunv av...mdvras...un adicracbac immediate mention of them at the 
Tov TOD Lwrhpos Aédywr, seems to time. 
point to Christian Scriptures co- 


— 
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of Greeks. Everywhere he appeared ‘as an ambassador cuap. IL 
“of the Divine Word in the guise of a philosopher’ 
His active spirit found frequent expression in writing. His nume- 


rous writings. 


Eusebius has given a list of such books of his ‘as had 
‘come to his own knowledge, adding that there were 
besides ‘very many other works which were widely cir- 
‘culated*’ Of the writings which now bear his name 
two Apologies and the Dialogue with Trypho are genuine 
beyond all doubt; the rest are either undoubtedly spuri- 
ous or reasonably suspected*. But those three books are 
invaluable so far as they combine to give a wide view 
of the relation of Christianity, not indeed to the Christian 
Church, but to heathendom and Judaism’. 
The evidence of Justin is thus invested with peculiar A 
importance; and the difficulties by which it is perplexed, relation of 
though they have been frequently exaggerated, are pro- the Gospel. 
portionately great. Since a general view of its chief 
features will render our inquiry into its extent and cha- 
racter easier and more intelligible, we may state by 
anticipation that his writings exhibit a mass of references 
to the Gospel-narrative; that they embrace the chief 
facts of our Lord’s life, and many details of His teaching ; 
that they were derived, at least frequently, from written 


since the Gospel-references are chiefly 
found in the former. 
4 The chronology of Justin’s life 


_1Euseb. WH. F. tv. 11. Cf. Dial. 
ce. 1. If the Cohortatio ad Grecos 
be Justin’s we must add Alexandria 


to the cities which he visited (c. 13). 
Compare Semisch, Denkwiird. Just. 
ss. 2 ff. 

Credner (Beitrdige, I. 99) suggests 
_ Corinth as the place where the Dia- 
logue took place, if it be historical. 
 * Euseb. H. £. tv. 18. 
_ 3% There is I believe a difference of 
_ style and tone which distinguishes 
_ the two Apologies and the Dialogue 
_ from all the other works attributed 
_toJustin. The question is of little 
importance for our present inquiry, 





is involved in cousiderable perplexity. 
After a complete examination of the 
evidence Mr Hort concludes that 
‘we may without fear of consider- 
‘able errour set down Justin’s First 
‘Apology to 145 or better still to 
‘146, and his death to 148. The 
‘Second Apology, if really separate 
‘from the first, will then fall in 146 
‘or 147, and the Dialogue with Try- 
‘phon about the same time’ (Journal 
of Class. and Sacr. Philology, 11. 


139). 
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cuap. 11. records, which he affirmed to rest upon Apostolic autho- 
rity, and to be used in the public assemblies of Christians, 
though he does not mention the names of their authors. 
It is to be noticed further that these references generally 
coincide both in facts and words with what has been 
related by the four Evangelists, that they preserve by 
implication peculiarities of each of the Gospels, that 
they nevertheless shew additions to the received narra- 
tive and remarkable variations from its text, which in 
some cases are both repeated by Justin and found also in 
other writings’. 
ie Such are the various phenomena which must be ex- 
er emaris’ plained and harmonized. At first the difficulties of the 
7 problem were hardly felt, and the testimony of Justin 
was quoted in support of our Gospels without doubt or 
justification. But when the whole question was fairly 
stated there came a reaction, and various new hypotheses 
were proposed as offering a better solution of it than the 
traditional belief. Some fancied that Justin made use of 
one or more of the original sources from which the Canon- 
ical Gospels were derived. Others, with greater precision, 
identified his Memoirs of the Apostles with the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. Others again suggested that 
‘he made use of a Harmony or combined narrative con- 
structed out of Catholic materials. Further investigations | 
_shewed that these notions were untenable, and the old 
opinion had again gained currency, when Credner main- 
tained with great sagacity and research that we must 
look for the peculiarities of his quotations in a Gospel . 
according to St Peter, one of the oldest writings of the 


1 Compare Semisch, Denkwiirdig- mar, leave the main results of this 
keiten Justin’s (Hamburg, 1848); chapter quite unchanged. ] 
Credner, Beitrdge, I. 92 — 267 (Halle, 2 These various hypotheses are 
1832);Schwegler,D. nachapostolische examined clearly and satisfactorily 
Zeitalter,1.217—231. [Later Essays _ Wy Semisch, ss, 16—33. 
by Hilgenfeld, Ritschl, and Volk- 
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Church, which-under various forms retained its influence 
among Jewish Christians even after the doctrine of St 
Paul had obtained general reception’. 

In one respect all these theories are alike. They pre- 
suppose that Justin’s quotations cannot be naturally 
reconciled with a belief in his use of our Gospels*. This 
is their common basis; and instead of examining in detail 
the various schemes which have been built upon i, we 


Justin Martyr. 


may inquire whether it be itself sound. 
The first thing that must strike any one who ex- 


1 Bettrdge, 1. 266, dc. This Gos- 
pel according to Peter is supposed by 
Credner to have been ‘essentially 
‘identical with the Diatessaron of 
‘Tatian and the Gospel according to 
‘ithe Hebrews’ (Gesch. d. N. T'. Kanon, 
22). In the absence of satisfactory 
evidence it is impossible to examine 
seriously what is a mere conjecture. 
The early historic notices of the Gos- 
pel lend no support to the identifi- 
cation, and our knowledge of the 
contents of the Gospel is far too 
meagre to allow of any conclusion 
being drawn from internal evidence, 
especially as all the early Gospels 
were recensions (so to speak) of the 


original oral Gospel of the Apostolic 


e. 

The Gospel according to Peter is 
expressly referred to by Eusebius as 
used at Rhossus in Cilicia in the time 
of Serapion (see below P.11.c.2. § 5); 
and by Origen, Jn Matt. T. x. 17; 
and again by Eusebius, H. £. m1. 3, 
without any hint of its identity 
with the better known Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews. In the fifth 
century however Theodoret (Heret. 
Fab. 1. 2) speaks of the ‘ Nazarenes 
‘as Jews who hold Christ to bea 
‘just man and use the so-called Gos- 
‘pel according to Peter’; but the tes- 
timony is too late, even if it were ex- 
plicit, to establish the supposed iden- 
tity from what is known of the 





Nazarene Gospel. 

The passage of Justin, Dial. c. 106 
(see p. 96, note 3), I believe has 
nothing to do with this Gospel of 
Peter. The fragments of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews which have 
been preserved offer no remarkable 
parallels with Justin’s citations. See 
below. . 

2 Credner himself allows that Jus- 
tin was acquainted with the Canoni- 
cal Gospels of St Matthew, St Mark, 
and St Luke, though he used in pre- 
ference (p. 267) the Gospel of St 
Peter. His acquaintance with the 
Gospel of St John he considers more 
doubtful. Credner’s words are well 
worthy of notice: ‘Justin kannte in 
‘der That, wie es auch kaum anders 
‘denkbar ist, unsere Evangelien... 

Nur allein iiber die Bekanntschaft 
‘ Justin’s mit dem Ev. des Johan- 
‘nes lasst sich, ausser der allgemeti- 
‘nem Analogie, nichts Bestimmtes 
‘nachweisen’ (Beitréige, 1.258). It 


‘was however unlikely that his con- 


clusions should be allowed to remain 
so incomplete. Schwegler for in- 
stance says (I. 232): ‘...so hat er 
‘(Justin) ohne Zweifel die evayyéAua 
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Their com- 
mon ground to 
be examined, 


I, The ge- 


‘xara Mardatov, Mdpxor, u. s. f., bel . 


‘denen es iiberdiess eine Frage ist, 
* ob sie damals schon existirten, nicht 
‘ gekannt, sondern ausschliesslich das 
‘sogenannte Evangelium Petri... 
‘oder das mit .demselben identische 
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amines a complete collection of the passages in question 
is the general coincidence in range and contents with our 
Gospels. Nothing for instance furnished wider scope for 
Apocryphal narratives than the history of the Infancy of 
our Blessed Lord: nothing on the other hand could be 
more fatal to Ebionism—+the prevailing heresy of the age, 
as we are told—than the early chapters of St Matthew 
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and St Luke. Yet Justin’s account of the Infancy is as 


free from legendary admixture as it is full of imeidents 
recorded by the Evangelists. He does not.appear to have 
known anything more than they knew; and he tells with- 
out suspicion what they have related. 

He tells us that Christ was descended from Abraham 
through Jacob, Judah, Phares, Jesse, and David’—that 
the Angel Gabriel-was sent to foretell His Birth to the 
Virgin Mary*—that this was a fulfilment of the prophecy 
of Isaiah (vil. 14) —that Joseph was forbidden im a vision 
to put away his espoused wife, when he was so minded *— 
that our Saviours Birth at Bethlehem had been foretold 
by Micah*’—that His parents went thither from Nazareth 
where they dwelt, in consequence of the enrolment under 
Cyrenius*—that as they could not find a lodging in the 
village they lodged in a cave close by it, where Christ was 
born, and laid by Mary in a manger’—that while there 


“ Hebraer-evangelium beniitzt...’ LXX. Cf. Credner, Beitrdge, mu. 
1 Dial.c. 120. Seec. 100, €& dv 148 f. ak 
xKatdye. 7 Mapia rd yévos. Cf. c. 43. 6 Ap. I. 34: €mt Kupnvlov rot 


buerépou év *lovdala mpwrov yevoue- 
vou émitporov. Dial. c. 78. Cf. 
Credner, Beitr. I. 232 f. - 


This interpretation of the genealo- 
gies was probably adopted early. 
- 2 Dial. c. 100; Luke i. 35, 38. 


4. AD. d. 33 Matt. 3. 23. 

* Dial. c..78; Matt. i. 18 sqq. 

> Ap. I. 34; Dial. c. 78. Matt. 
1i.'5, 6. The quotation (Mic. v. 2) 
in Justin agrees verbally with that 
in St Matthew, with the exception 
that Justin omits tdv “Icpan,, 
and differs very widely from the 


7 Dial. c. 78:...’ Ered) ’lwond ov 
elyey €v TH KwWun Exelvy TOU KaTa- 
Atoa, é€v omnralw Tive ouvr- 
eyyus THs Kk@uns KkarédXuce’ 


ld > n~ ’ “a ’ — zg 4 
kal tore adr&v dvrwv éxel €TeTdKEr H 


Mapia rov Xpiordv cal €v darvy 
av’rov éreOeixet, k.7.X. Lukeii. 7 


seedvéxdwey avrov ev parvy (without 
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wise men from-Arabia, guided by a star, worshipped Him, 
and offered Him gold and frankincense and myrrh, and 
by revelation were commanded not to return to Herod 
to whom they had first come'—that He was called Jesus 
as the Saviour of His people’—that. by the command of 
God His parents fled with Him to Egypt for fear of 
Herod, and remained there till Archelaus succeeded him’* 
—that Herod being deceived by the wise men com- 
manded the children of Bethlehem to be put to death, so 
that the prophecy of Jeremiah was fulfilled who spoke of 
Rachel weeping for her children*—-that Jesus grew after 
the common manner of men, and’ so waited in obscurity 
thirty years more or less, till the coming of John the Bap- 
tist®. 

‘He tells us moreover that this John the son of Eliza- 
beth came preaching by the Jordan the baptism of re- 
pentance, wearing a leathern girdle and a raiment of 
camel’s hair, and eating only locusts and wild honey°— 


that men supposed that he 


the article) Sudre ovK yv adrots Toros 
év T® xatadvuatt. The two ac- 
counts seem to be simply supple- 
mentary. Later Fathers (e.g. Orig. 
c. Cels. I. 51) speak of the Cave with- 
out any misgiving that they contra- 
dict St Luke: Epiphanius actually 
quotes him for the fact. Thilo has col- 
lected the authorities on the question : 
Cod, Apocr. 1. 381 sqq. 
1 Ihal.c. 78; Matt. ii. 11, 12. 
2 Ap..1. 33; Matt.i. 21. 

- 3 Dial. cc. 78, 103 ; Matt, ii, r3. 
= * Dial. c. 78; Matt. ii, 17, 18, 
There is a natural exaggeration in 
Justin’s language which forms a 
remarkable contrast to St Matthew. 
‘Herod ordered,’ he says, ‘all the 
‘male children in Bethlehem with- 
fout exception (rdvras ams Tovds 
*aaidas rols év BnO\eéu) to be put 
‘to death.’ Cf. c. 103. So again 
it is not unsignificant that he ap- 





was the Christ, to whom he 


peals to the prophecy (Jerem. xxxi. 
[xxxvili.] 15) in a different manner. 
St Matthew says simply rére érh7- 
pwen 76 pynbév* but he more definitely 
ToUTo émempopytevTo pé\\ew vyive- 
o$a:, He transforms a typical event 
into a special prediction. In the Gos- 
pel they are markedly distinguished. 

The quotation is verbally the same 


in Justin and St Matthew, differing 


widely from the LXX. 

®° Dial. c.88; Luke ii. 40, iii. 23. 
The explanation of the @cel of St 
Luke is to be noticed. 

6 Dial. c. 88, cf. cc. 49, 84; Matt. 
iii.1,4; Lukei.13; Johni.19ff. The 
phrase “Iwdvrou xadefoudvou én rob 
‘Topddvov, repeated by Justin (Dial. 
cc. 88, 51), 3 is changed into KaGefoud- 
vou éxl Tov ‘lopddvyny in c. 49. There 
can be no reason to think with Cred- 
ner (p..218) that Justin found the 
words in his Gospel. — 
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answered I am not the Christ, but a voice of one crying; 
for He that is mightier than I will soon come (néeu), 
whose sandals I am not worthy to bear—that when 
Jesus descended into the Jordan to be baptized by him 
a fire was kindled in the river, and when He came up 
out of the water the Holy Spirit as a dove lighted upon 


Him, and a voice came from heaven saying Thow art © 


my Son; ths day have I begotten Thee'—that imme- 


diately after His Baptism the devil came to Jesus and 


tempted Him, bidding Him at last to worship him*. He 
further adds that Christ Himself recognized John as the 
Elias who should precede Him, to whom men had done 
whatsoever they listed; and thus he relates how Herod 
put John into prison; and how the daughter of Herodias 
danced before the king on his birthday and pleased him, 
so that he promised to grant her anything she wished, 
and that she by her mother’s desire asked for the head 
of John to be given her on a charger, and that so John 
was put to death *. 

Henceforth, after speaking in general terms of the 
miracles of Christ, how He healed all manner of sickness 
and disease*, Justin says little of the details of His Life 
till the last great events. Then he narrates Christ’s 


triumphal entry into Jerusalem from Bethphage as a ful- 


filment of prophecy’, the second cleansing of the Temple®, 


_ the conspiracy against Him’, the institution of the Eucha- 


1 Dial. cc. 88, 103. Compare ii. 5 Ap.t. 35; Dial.c. 53. The ver- 
2. y, below, for an explanation of sion of the prophecy is different in 
the Apocryphal additions to the text the two passages. The first part 
of the Evangelists. however in both agrees with the 

2 Dial. cc. 103, 128. The order LXX. and differs from St Matthew; 
of the Temptations followed by Jus- the last words on the contrary agree 
tin is therefore apparently that of better with St Matthew than with 


St Matthew. Semisch, s. 99 anm. the LXX. Cf. Semisch, ss, 117— 


3 Dial. c.49; Matt. xvii. 11—13. 119. 
4 Ap. 1. 31,48; Dial.c.69. Matt. 6 Dial. c. 17. 
iv. 23. 7 Dial. c. 104. 
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rist for the remembrance of Him', the singing of the CHAP. I. 
Psalm afterwards’, the Agony at night on the Mount of 
Olives at which three of His disciples were present’, 
the prayer’, the bloody sweat’, the arrest’, the flight of 
the Apostles’, the silence before Pilate*, the remand to 
Herod’, the Crucifixion, the division of Christ’s raiment 
by lot”, the signs and words of mockery of the bystanders”, 
the Cry of Sorrow’, the Last Words of Resignation”, the 
Burial on the evening of the Day of the Passion’, the 
Resurrection on Sunday’, the Appearance to the Apostles 
and disciples, how Christ opened to them the Scriptures”, 
the calumnies of the Jews”, the commission to the Apo- 
stles’*, the Ascension ™. 

The same particularity, the same intertexture of the General | e 
narratives of St Matthew and St Luke—for St Mark has this coinet- 
few peculiar materials to contribute—the same occasional 
introduction of a minute trait or of higher colouring, 
characterize the great mass of Justin’s references to the 
Gospel-history. These features are as distinctly marked 
in his account of the Passion as of the Nativity. There 
are some slight differences in detail, which will be noticed 
afterwards, but the broad resemblance remains unchanged. 

The incidents of the Gospel-narrative to which Justin 
refers appear to be exactly such as he might have derived 
from the four Evangelists. 
__The greater part however of Justin’s references are made 2. Coincidence 
to the teaching of the Saviour, and not to His works. He 


1 Ap.t. 66. Cf. Dial. cc. 41, 70. 11 Ap. 1. 38; Dial. c. rol. 


2 Dial. c. 106. 12 Dial. c. 99. 
3 Dial. c. 99. 4 Thid. 13 Dial. c. 105; Luke xxiii. 46. 
> Dial. c. 103. Cf. oe 1. 50; Dial. 14. Dial. c. 97. 

Cc. 53. 15 Ap. I. 67.: 
6 Dial. ce. 103. 16 Dial. ec. 53, 106. Ap. I. 50. 

7 Dial. c. 53. 7 Dial. c. 108; Matt. xxviii. 13. 

8 Dial. c. 102. See ii. 2. ¥, below. 
® Dial. c. 103 ; Luke xxiii. 7. 18 Ap. I. 61. 


10 Dial. c. 97. Cf. Ap. I. 35. 19 Dial. 132; Ap. 1. 46, 
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spoke of Christianity as a power mighty in its enduring 
and godlike character. He spoke of Christ as Him of 
whom the prophets witnessed. But miracles—those trans- 
lent signs of a Divine Presence—are almost unnoticed in 
comparison with the words which bear for ever the living 
stamp of their original source. This form of argument 
was 1n some degree imposed upon him by the position 
which he occupied; but to such a mind as his it was no 
less congenial than necessary. Whether he addressed 


Heathen or Jews, the fulfilment of prophecy furnished ~ 


him with a striking outward proof of the claims of Chris- 
tianity; and the moral teaching of Christ completed the 
impression by introducing an inward proof. It was enough 
if he could bring men to listen to the teaching of the 
Church. It was not his task to anticipate its office, or to 
do away with the discipline and duties of the catechumen. 
To forget this is to forget the very business of an Apolo- 
gist. And yet the entire consistency of his writings with 
their proposed end has furnished an objection against the 
authenticity of St John’s Gospel. For unless we put 
out of sight the purpose for which Justin wrote, can it 
be a matter of wonder that he makes few allusions to 
the ‘spiritual Gospel’—that he exhibits few traces of 


those deep and mysterious revelations which our Lord 


vouchsafed under peculiar circumstances, for the convic- 


_tion of his enemies, or for the confirmation of believing 


hearts? They were of no weight as evidence, even as 
our Lord himself said; and the time was not yet come 
when Justin could naturally unfold them to his hearers. 
The same cause which retarded the publication of St 
John’s Gospel deferred the use of it. It was a spiritual 
supplement to the others—a light from heaven to kindle 
them into life: but it was necessary that the substance 


should exist, before the supplement could be added; it 
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was necessary that the body should be fully formed, before 
the spirit, the highest life, could be infused into it. 

It has been already shewn that the incidents in the 
Life of Christ which Justin mentions strikingly coincide 
with those narrated in the Gospels; the style and lan- 
guage of the quotations which he makes from Christ’s 
teaching agree no less exactly with those of the Evan- 
gelists. He quotes frequently from memory’; he inter- 
weaves the words which we find at present separately 
given by St Matthew, St Mark, and St Luke?; he con- 
denses, combines, transposes, the language of our Lord as 
they have recorded it*; he makes use cf phrases charac- 
teristic of different Gospels*; yet, with very few excep- 
tions, he preserves through all these changes the marked 
peculiarities of the New Testament phraseology without 
the admixture of any foreign element®. 

And more than this: though he omits the Parables‘, 


CHAP. Il. 


(a) Coinei- 
dences in 
language. 


(8) Coinci- 


dences in 


which are rather lessons of wisdom than laws of autho- stance. . 


rity, he refers to parts of the whole series of our Lord’s 
discourses given in the Synoptic Gospels; and attributes 


1 This follows from the fact that 
his quotations of the same passage 
differ. Compare Ap. 1. 15, Dial. c. 
96; Ap. 1 16, Dial. c. 101; Ap. I. 
16, 63; Ap. 1. 16, Dial. c. 76. 

2 (a) Matthew and Luke: Dial. 

@)17,°51,: 76; Ap.t. 19; 
(8) Matthew and Mark: Ap. tr. 


15. 
3 E.g. Ap.3. 15, 43; Dial. ce. 49, 

77; 78, kc. : 

* (a) Words characteristic of St 

_ Matthew: e.g. Baciela rép 

ovpavav—parakla—[iva ad7- 

- pwbn 7O pnGév, de Resurr. 
c. 4.|—6 warip 6 év Tots ov- 
pavois— éppéOn—Bpéxew (im- 
pers. )—dvaré\\ew (act.). 
Words characteristic of St 
Luke: e. g. xdpis—etvayye- 
AigecOar—vids bWicrov. 


(y) - Words characteristic of St © 


John: e.g. réxva OQcod— 
mpookuvovmev Ady Kal adn- 


Geig Tiuavres—ro BSwp THs - 


fwis—mrnyn viaros §dvTos 
— des. 

> The differences of language which 
I have noticed are the following: 
kawov trovetre (Ap. I. 15, bis) —Sépua- 
Ta mpoBdrwv (Ap. 1. 16; Dial. c. 35. 
Ci. Hebr. xi. 37)—oxoXorevipdr (Dial. 
ce. 76)—Yeviardcroro (Dial. c. 35) 
—iixawctvny Kal evoéBecav rnpod- 
6a (Dial. c. 93)—al xXe?s (Dial. c. 
17) —dua (freq.). Credner (p. 260) 
quotes éml r@ dvduare abrod as a pe- 
culiarity, but surely without reason. 
Cf. Matt. xviii. 5, xxiv. 5; Mark ix. 
39; Luke ix. 48, 49, xxi. 8. 

6 The only references to the Pa- 
rables are, I believe, to that of the 
ety and of the Talents (Dial. c. 
125). | 
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only two sayings to Him which are not substantially 
found there’. The first call to repentance’, the Sermon 
on the Mount’, the gathering from the East and West’, 
the invitation to sinners’, the description of the true fear®, 
the charge to the Apostles’, the charge to the Shea 
the mission of John®, the revelation of the Father”, the 
promise of the sign of Jonah”, the prophecy of sul Pas- 
sion”, the acknowledgement of Sonship™, the teaching 
on the price of a soul”, on marriage”, on the goodness 
of God alone”, on the tribute due to Cesar”, on the two 
commandments”, the woes against the Scribes and Phari- 
sees'*, the prophecy concerning false teachers”, the de- 
nouncement of future punishment on the wicked”, the 
teaching after the Resurrection”—are all clearly recog- 
nized, and quoted, if not always in the language of any 
one Hvangelist, at least in the dialect of the New Testa- 
ment. At present we do not offer any explanation of 
the peculiar form which Justin’s quotations wear. It is 
sufficient to remark that both in range and tone, in sub- 
stance and expression, they bear a general and striking 
likeness to the contents of our Gospels. 

Up to this time it has been noticed that the quota- 
tions from the Gospel-history in the early Fathers are 
The words of Christ were 


CHAP. II. 


II. Justin’s 
special quota= 
tions from 
the Memoirs 
of theApostles. almost uniformly anonymous, 





1 Dial. c. 47: Awd kal 6 juérepos 
- KUptos "Incots Xpioros elev" *Ev obs 
av buds katraddBw, év Tovrots Kal Kpt- 
v® (kplvw, Credner), Dial. c. 35. 
See below, ii. 2. y. 

2 Dial. c. 51; Matt. iv. 17. 
8 Ap.1.15, 16; Dial, cc. 96, 105, 
I15, 133. 

4 Dial. c. 76, | 

5 Ap. I. 15. & Ap. 1.19, 

7 Dial. c. 82; Matt. x. 22. 

8 Ap. I. 16; Luke x. 16, Dial. 
ce. 76; Luke x. 19. 

9 Dial. c. 51; Matt. xi, 12—15. 

0 Ap. 1. 63; Dial. c. 100; Matt. 


- 
° 


xi. 24. 


11 Dial. c. 107. 

12 Dial. cc. 76, 100. 

13 Dial. c. 76. 

14 Ap. I. 15. 

a6 re 1.15; Matt. xix. 12. Dial 


. 81; Luke xx. 35, 36. 


16 Ap. I, 16), Dead. GB. 
MA Ti, 2 

18 Ap. 1. 16; Dial. c. 93. 

19 Dial. cc. 17, 112, 122. 

20 Ap. 1. 163 Dial. cc. 35, 82. 


a1 Ap. 1.16; Dial.c.76. Cf. Ap. | 


17; Luke xii. 48. 
22 Ap. 1. 614; Dial. c.. 53. 
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as a living voice in the Church, apart from any written CHAP. IL 
record; and the great events of His Life were symbolized 

in its services. In Justin the old and new meet. He 
habitually represents Christ as speaking, and not the 
Evangelist as relating His discourses; but he also dis- 

tinctly refers to histories, the famous Memoirs of the 
Apostles’, in which he found written ‘all things con- 
‘cerning Jesus Christ’ These striking words mark the 
presence of anew age’. The written records were now 
regarded as the sufficient and complete source of know- 

ledge with regard to the facts of the Gospel. Tradition, 

to which Papias still appealed, was by Justin definitely 

cast aside as a new source of information. The expression 

is casual, but on this account it presents only the more 

clearly the instinctive conviction of the Christian society 

to which Justin belonged. 

The peculiar objects which Justin had in view in his The nature of 


extant writings did not suggest, even if they did not dalleacenoe 


. ae ¢ exact de- 
exclude, any minute description of these comprehensive scription of 


records. It would have added nothing to the vivid picture Moti, 
of Christianity which he drew for the heathen to have 
- quoted with exact precision the testimony of this or that 
Apostle, even if such a mode of quotation had been 
usual. One thing they might require to know, and that 
he tells them, that the words of Christ were still the text 
of Christian instruction, that the Memoirs of the Apo- 
stles were still read together with the writings of the 
Prophets in their weekly services*, The writings to 
which he appealed were not only complete in their con- 
tents but they were publicly attested. There wasnoroom  .” 


ATd "Arouvnmoveduara Trev ’Amo- rowed by several writers. In vari- 
oré\wy. Cf. next page, note 3. The ous forms it appears frequently in 
title was probably adopted from that ecclesiastical Greek. Euseb. HW. £. 
of Xenophon’s well-known ’Azopry- III. 39 (p. 63, note 2); v. 8; VI. 25. 
povevwata Lwkpdrous, from which © A Be OU Te Be 

indeed the word had been already bor- 5 AD, & D7. 
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for interpolation of new facts or for the introduction of 


new documents into the use of the Christian Church. 
The heathen inquirer looked to the general character 
of Christianity, and on that point Justin satisfies him. 
So on the other hand the great difficulty in a contro- 
versy with a Jew was to shew that the humiliation and 
death of Christ were reconcileable with the Messianic 
prophecies. The chief facts were here confessed, the work 
of the Apologist was to harmonize the prediction and the 
fulfilment. In both cases his task was preparatory and not 
final, to lay the foundation of faith and not to build it up; 
and with this object it was enough for him to assert gene- 


rally that the Memoirs which he quoted rested upon > 


Apostolic authority ’. 

The manner in which Justin alludes to these Memoirs 
of the Apostles in his first Apology and in his Dialogue 
with Trypho confirms what has been just said. If his 
mode of reference had not been modified by the nature of 
his subject, it would surely have been the same in both. 
As it is, there is a marked difference, and exactly such as 
might have been expected. In the Apology, which con- 
tains nearly fifty allusions to the Gospel-history, he speaks 
only twice of the Apostolic authorship of his Memoirs, 


-and in one other place mentions them generally*. In 


the Dialogue, which contains about seventy allusions, he 


- quotes them ten times as The Memoirs of the Apostles, 


and in five other places as The Memozrs*. 


1 Dial. c. 103. Seep. 162,note2, Tar é& 7. drouv. Tr. dm. ©. 102, & 
. * Ap. I. 66, 63, 33: cf. c. 61. T. arouy. T. aw. SednrAwTat. c. 106, 
* It will be useful to give aclassi- & 7. drouv. T. da. Sndodrat yeyern- 
fication of all the passages in which jévorv. c. 88, éypaway of amécroXot. 
Justin quotes the Memoirs, with the (8) Specially: Dial. c. 106, ‘ye- 
forms of quotation. The following ypd¢0a &v rots drouv. atrod (i.e. 


will suffice: Ilérpov) yeyernuevoy. ¢. 103, [drouvy- 

(a) Generally: ra dropuyynmo- povetuara] & dye bd THY arogTb- — 
vevmata Tov adtootéAwv. Dial. wv adbrod cal raév éxelvors trapaxo- 
C. 100, yeypaupévov ev rT. drouv. T. RovOnodvrwy cwTeTaxPat. iM 


am. CC. IOI, 103, 104, 106, yéypam- (y) Ta dropynpovetpara, 
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This difference is still more striking when examined cmap. m. 
closely. very quotation of our Lord’s words in the The quota 
Apology is simply introduced by the phrases ‘ thus Christ 4pelogy. 
‘said’ or ‘taught’ or ‘exhorted; His words were their 
own witness. For the public events of His Life ‘Justin 
refers to the Enrolment of Quirinus and the Acts of 
Pilate’. He quotes the ‘Gospels’ only when he must 
speak of things beyond the range of common history. 
Standing before a Roman emperor as the apologist of the 
Christians, he confines himself as far as possible to com- 
mon ground; and if he is compelled for illustration to 
quote the books of the Christians, he takes care to shew 

that they were recognized by the Church, and were no 
private documents of his own. Thus in speaking of the 
Annunciation he says: ‘And the Angel of God sent to 
‘the Virgin at that season announced to her glad tidings, 
‘saying, Behold thou shalt conceive of the Holy Spirit, and 
‘bear a Son, and He shall be called the Son of the Highest; 
‘and thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall save His 
‘people from thevr sins; as those who have written Me- 
‘moirs of all things concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ 
‘taught us, whom we believed, since also the Prophetic 


‘Spirit said that this would come to pass* 


Dial. c. 105, aro T. drouy. éudbouer. 
C. 105, ék T. amouv. Euabcy. Cc. 105, 
107, & Tos aTouy. yéypaTTaL. 
1 Ap. 1. 34: ws kal wadely divacbe 
€k TOY aroypadwrv THY yEevouérwv 
éml Kupnviov. c. 35: kal tatra dre 
 vyéyove Stvacbe madety Ex Twv éni 
Tlovriov IltAdrov yevouévey axTwv. 
_ Whether Justin referred to the apo- 
 eryphal Acts of Pilate which we now 
have, or not, is of no importance: 
it is only necessary to remark the 
_ kind of evidence which he thought 
best suited to his design. 
a 7 -Ap. I. 33: ws ol drouvnwover- 
 cayres TadvTa TH Tepl TOU owTipos 









So again 


nuav “Inood Xpictod édiéakav x.7.X. 
Credner (p. 129) raises a difficulty 
about this description. Where, he 
asks, is the written Gospel which 
could contain all? The quotation 
points to St Luke; and St Luke 
himself tells us that his Gospel con- 
tained an account concerning all 
things (epi rdvrwvr) that Jesus began 
to do and to teach’ (Actsi. 1). The 
coincidence is at least well worthy 
of notice. It removes the difficulty, 
even if it do not also point to the 
very source of J ustin’ s language. 


Cf. supr. p. 95. 


H 
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when explaining the celebration of the Eucharist he adds: 
‘The Apostles in the Memoirs made by them, which are 
‘called Gospels, handed down that it was thus enjoined 
‘on them'...’ And once more, when describing the 
Christian Service he notices that ‘the Memoirs of the 
‘Apostles or the writings of the Prophets are read, as 


_ [PART 


‘long as the time admits’*.’ 


There is no further mention of the Memoirs in the 
Apology. In the Dialogue the case was somewhat differ- 


ent. 


Trypho was himself acquainted with the Gospel’, 


and Justin’s language becomes proportionately more exact. 


1 Ap. 1. 66: of yap amboroXor 
év Tois yevoudvas br att&y aro- 
pvnmoveviuacw, & Kadeltrar evayyérdLa, 
ovTws TapédwKay évTeTahOat avTors... 
The conjecture that @ kadetras 
evayyéia is a gloss is very unfor- 
tunate. It could not be intended 
for the information of Christian read- 
ers ; and a copyist would scarcely be 
likely to supply for the use of hea- 
then what Justin had not thought 
fit to add. Credner’s argument that 
if our Gospels were referred to Jus- 
tin would have said @ xaXefrar Ta 
récoapa evayyéna (Gesch. d. N.T. 
Kanon, 107) is even more unhappy, 
and a singular instance of a want 
of apprehension of the circumstances 


. of the writing. 


2 Ap 87. 
3 Dial. c. 10: TA é&v TH Neyouevyw 
evayyeNiw mapayyé\uata. The use 


-_of the singular, which recurs ¢. 100, 


is worthy of notice when compared 
with the plural Ap. I. 66 (see above 
note 1); but nothing can be more un- 
reasonable than to conclude (Cred- 
ner, Gesch. d. N. T. Kanon, § 10) 
that the reference is necessarily to 
a single history. Hvayyé\cov and 
Evangelium were used from the first 
with the same latitude as the Gospel 
with us. Thus Ireneus in the great 
passage where he treats of the cha- 
racteristics and mystical types of the 


four Gospels says: déroia ov 7 


Tpayuareia TOO viod Tov Geov, ToLavTyH 
kal T@v Sdéwy (the Cherubim) % wopd7’ 
kal Orola 7 TWY FHwy mopdyH, ToLov- 
Tos Kat 6 YapaxTip Tou evayyentov. 
Terpduoppa yap Ta fwa, TEeTpadmop- 
gov kal TO evayyéAtov Kal 4 mpay- 
puareia TOU Kupiov...ToUTwWY 5é OUTWS 
E€xovTav pdraroe mdyres...of dberouv- 


Tes Thy idéay Tov evayyediov Kal 


eire mNelova etre éAdTTOVa TwYr 
elonuevaw maperopépovTes EvayyeNiwy 
mpdowma (Tren. 111. 11. 8, 9). What- 
ever may be thought of the argu- 
ment of Irenzus, his words shew 


clearly that our four Gospels might 


be referred to either as evayyéAov 
or evayyé\ia. Tertullian’s language 
is of the same character: Nam sicut 
in veteribus...ita in Evangelio re- 
sponsionem Domini ad Philippum 
tuentur (adv. Prax. 20). Of Theo- 
philus Jerome says: Legi sub ejus 
nomine in Evangelium Commentarios 
(de Verr. Jil. s. v.). And once again 
Origen at the beginning of his Com- 
mentary on St John writes Kal yap 
ToAunréov elmely Tacwy THY ypag~wy 
elvat admapxiy TO evayyéXuov. 
plural occurs also in [Clem.] Zp. 


Sec. c. viii. Aéyec 6 KUptos ev TUE 
evayyeNlw* and probably in Mart. 
Polyc. c. iv. odxX ovrws diddoKner TO 


evayyé\vov the reference is to the 
written Gospel. 
ny Fi 


The | 


See also p. 52 — 
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The words of our Lord are still quoted very often simply wap. 11 
as His words, without any acknowledgment of a written 
record; but from time to time, when reference is made to 
words which seem to be of more special moment, it is 
added that they are so ‘written in the Gospel’’ In one coineicences 
passage the contrast between the substance of Christ’s ny 
teaching and the record of it is brought out very clearly. 
After speaking of the death of John the Baptist, Justin 
adds: ‘Wherefore also our Christ when on earth told 
‘those who said that Elias must come before Christ, Elias 
‘ondeed will come and will restore. all things; but I say to 
‘you that Khas came already, and they knew him not, but 
‘did to him all that they listed. And it is written, Then sr Marsuw 
‘understood the disciples that he spake to them concerning | 
‘John the Baptist*’ In another place it appears that Jus- 
tin refers particularly to a passage in the Memoirs. ‘The 
‘mention of the fact, he says, ‘that Christ changed the 
‘name of Peter one of the Apostles and that the event 
‘has been written in his (Peter’s) Memoirs, together with 
‘His having changed the name of two other brethren 
‘who were sons of Zebedee to Boanerges, tended to sig- sr Maax 
‘nify that He was the same through whom the surname 
‘Israel was given to Jacob, and Joshua to Hoshea®’ Now 
the surname given to James and John is only found at 
present in one of our Gospels, and there it is mentioned in 
immediate connexion with the change of Peter’s name. 
That Gospel is the Gospel of St Mark, which by the uni- 
versal voice of antiquity was referred to the authority of 
‘St Peter*, That Justin found also in his Memoirs facts at 
_ present peculiar to St Luke’s narrative is equally clear: 
- for he writes ‘Jesus as He gave up His Spirit upon the s: ice-. 
k 
We Cf. below, ii. 2. a. 3 Dial. c. 106; Mark iii. 16, 17. 


2 Dial. c. 49; Matt. xvii. 13; cf. * Cf. p. 63, note 2, 
below Z. ¢. 
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‘cross said Father, into Thy hands I commend my Spirit: 
‘even as I learned from the Memoirs this fact also’? 

But this is not all: m his Apology Justin speaks of 
the Memoirs generally as written by the Apostles. In the 
Dialogue his words are more precise: ‘In the Memoirs, 
‘which I say were composed by the Apostles and those 


“who followed them, [it is written] that Sweat as drops [of 


‘blood| streamed down [Jesus] as He was praying and 
‘saying Let this cup vf it be possible pass away from me*. 
The description, it will be seen, precedes the quotation of 
a passage found in St Luke, the follower of an Apostle, 
and not an Apostle himself. Some such fact as this is 
needed to explain why Justin distinguishes at this parti- 
cular time the authorship of the records which he used. 
And no short account would apply more exactly to our 
present Gospels than that which he gives. Two of them 
were written by Apostles, two by their followers. There 
were many Apocryphal Gospels, but it is not known that 
any one of them bore the name of a follower of the Apo-_ 
stles. The application of Justin’s words to our Gospels — 
seems indeed absolutely necessary when they are compared 
with those of Tertullian, who says*: ‘we lay down as a | 


find that atuaros alone is omitted — 


1 Dial. c. 105; Luke xxiii. 46. 

2 Dial. c. 103: éy rots dropvn- 
bovevuacw, & gdnut Urd Ta&v dro- 
oToAwy adtod Kal T&v éxelvos mapa- 
KkoA\ov0nodvrwy (Luke i. 3) cuvterax- 
Oar, [yéyparra] bre idpws woel 
OpouPor Karexetro avtod evxopévou 
kal éyovros IlapehOérw ef Suvarov 
TO mwoTypiov Tovro. Luke xxii. 44 
(Matt. xxvi. 39). The omission of 
the word aiuaros was probably sug- 
gested by the passage in Psalm xxii. 
14 which Justin is explaining (Se- 
misch, p. 147). It cannot have arisen 
from any Docetic tendency, as the 
whole context shews. The entire 
pericope (vv. 43, 44)isomitted by very 
important authorities, but I cannot 


elsewhere than in Justin. Cf. Gries- 
bach, with Schulz’s additions, ad loe. 

Epiphanius (adv. Her. Il. 2. §9, 
quoted by Semisch) insists on the 
sweat only, though he quotes the 
verse at length. 

3 Tertull. adv. Mare. tv. 2: Con- 
stituimus imprimis evangelicum in- 
strumentum apostolos autores habere, 
quibus hoe munus evangelii promul- 
gandi ab ipso Domino sit impositum ; 
si et apostolicos, non tamen solos sed 
cum apostolis et post apostolos... | 
Denique nobis fidem ex apostolis- 
Johannes et Matthzeus insinuant, ex _ 
apostolicis Lucas et Marcus instau- 
rant... , 
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‘principle first-that the Evangelic Instrument has Apostles cuap. m. 
‘for its authors, on whom this charge of publishing the 

‘Gospel was imposed by the Lord Himself; that if [it 
‘includes the writings of] Apostolic men also, still they 

‘were not alone, but [wrote] with [the help of] Apostles 

‘and after [the teaching of] Apostles... In fine, John and 
‘Matthew out of the number of the Apostles implant faith 

‘in us, Luke and Mark out of the number of their followers 

‘refresh it...’ - 

In addition to these cardinal quotations from the Me- The substance 
moirs, Justin refers to them elsewhere in his Dialogue for cece 
facts and words from the Evangelic history. As the exact 
form of all these quotations will be examined afterwards as 
far as may be necessary, it will be sufficient now merely to 
shew by a general enumeration the extent of their coinci- 
dence with our Gospels’. They include an account of the 
Birth of our Lord from a Virgin’, of the appearance of a 

Dove at His Baptism*, of His Temptation", of the con- 
spiracy of the wicked against Him’, of the hymn which He 
sang with His disciples before His betrayal®, of His silence 
before Pilate (Herod)’, of His Crucifixion at the Passover ®, 
of the mockery of His enemies*®. So also Justin quotes 
from them His reproof of the righteousness of the Phari- 
sees”, and how He gave them only the sign of Jonah”, and 


proclaimed that He alone could reveal the Father to 
men”. | 7 
This then is the sum of what Justin says. of the Me- ota © 


: Justin says 
moirs of the Apostles. They were many, and yet one”: yf them. 


- 1 Jt is interesting to compare this 7 Dial. c. 102 ; Luke xxiii. 9. 
summary of special references with 8 Dial. c ttl. 
_ the list of all Justin’s Evangelic re- 9 Dial. c. 101; Matt. xxvil. 39— 
_ ferences given already, pp. 88 ff aa ; 

2. Dial, 6.105. 10 Dial. ec. 105 ; Matt. v. 20. 
«8 Dial. c. 88. 11 Dial. c. 107 ; Matt. xii. 38—4r. 
: ee Piel, C. 103. 12 Dial. c. 100; Matt. xi. 27. 

> Dial. ec. 104.- 13 Ap. 1. 66: d cadetrat edayyédua. 





6 Dial. c. 106 ; Matt. xxvi. 30. Dial. c. 100: & TH edayyerly Yé- 
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they were called Gospels: they contained a record of all. 


things concerning Jesus Christ: they were admitted by 
Christians generally : they were read in their public ser- 
vices: they were of Apostolic authority, though not ex- 
clusively of Apostolic authorship: they were composed in 
part by Apostles and in part by their followers. And 
beyond this, we gather that they related facts only men- 
tioned at present by one or other of the Evangelists: that 
thus they were intimately connected with each one of the 
synoptic Gospels: that they contained nothing, as far as 
Justin expressly quotes them, which our Gospels do not 
now substantially contain. And if we go still further, and 
take in the whole mass of Justin’s anonymous references 
to the life and teaching of Christ, the general effect is the 
same. ‘The resemblance between the narratives is in the 
one case more exact, but in the other it is more extensive. 
Up to this point of our inquiry, and omitting for the mo- 
ment all consideration of Justin’s historical relation to the 
anonymous Roman Canon of Muratori* and to Irenzeus, the 
identification of his Memoirs with our Gospels seems to 
be as reasonable as it is natural. But on the other hand 
it is said that there are fatal objections to this identifica- 


tion; that Justin nowhere mentions the Evangelists by — 


name: that the text of his quotations differs materially 
from that of the Gospels: that he mtroduces Apocryphal 
additions into his narrative. And each of these statements 


‘toust be examined before the right weight can be assigned 


(1) Theauthors’ 


to these general coincidences between the Gospels and 


Memoirs in subject, language, and character, of — we 


have hitherto spoken. 


It has been already shewn’ that there were peculiar — 


ypamrat. This view of the essential the first to recognize, however im- 


oneness of the Gospels explains very __ perfectly, variety in this unity. See 


naturally the freedom with which p 9 » hs, ss 
different narratives were combined See below § 12. 
in quotation. Irenzeus was apparently 2 p. 95. 








1. | 


circumstances.in Justin’s case which rendered any definite 
quotation of the Evangelists unlikely and unsuitable, even 
if such a mode of quotation had been common at the time. 
But in fact when he referred to written records of Christ’s 
life and words he made an advance beyond which the later 
Apologists rarely proceeded’. 
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Tatian his scholar has 
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NAMES Ae 0F 
menitvi.e/, 


but the Go- 
spels are con 
stantly 

referred to 
anonymously 
by other 


several allusions to passages contained in the Gospels of writers. 


St Matthew and St John, but they are all anonymous’. 
Athenagoras quotes the words of our Lord as they stand 
in St Matthew four times, and appears to allude to pas- 
sages in St Mark and St John, but he nowhere mentions 
the name of an Evangelist”. Theophilus in his Books to 
Autolycus cites five or six precepts from ‘the Gospel’ or 
‘the Evangelic voice, and once only mentions John as ‘a 
‘man moved by the Holy Spirit, quoting the prologue 


to his Gospel; though he elsewhere classes the Evangel- 


ists with the Prophets as all inspired by the same Spirit*. 
In Hermias and Minucius Felix there appears to be no 
reference at all to the Gospels. The usage of Tertullian 
is very remarkable. In his other books he quotes the 
Gospels continually, and mentions each of the Evangelists 
by name, though his references to the writers of the Go- 


_ spels are rare; but in his Apology, while he gives a gene- 


ral view of Christ’s life and teaching, and speaks of the 
Scriptures as the food and the comfort of the Christian’, 


1 Cf. Norton, Genuineness of the 
Gospels, 1. 137; Semisch, 83 ff. 

2 Orat. c. Gr. c. 30; Matt. xiii. 44. 
Cf. Fragg. i., ii; Matt..vi. 24, 19; 
xxii. 30. Orat.c.§; Johni.1:c¢. 4; 
John iv. 24: c. 13; Johni. 5: ¢.19; 
Jobn i. 3. 

3 Ap. p.2; Matt. v. 39, 40: p 
11; Matt. v. 44, 45: p. 12; Matt. 
v.46, 47: p. 36; Matt. v. 23: Ap. 
p. 37; Mark x. 6, TE ee, BHT 
John xvii. 3. 

4 Ad Autolycum, Ill. § 12, p. 124: 
ére qv kal mept Sixacoc’yns qs 6 


vomos elpnxev axddovba evpickerat Kal 
Ta Tov wpopnTrwr Kal Twv evaryye- 
Nlwv éxew, Sia TO Tovs dvTas Tvev- 


_ patodopous evt mvevuart Oeov deda- 


Anxkévat. If the Commentaries at- 
tributed to him weregenuine he wrote 
on the four Evangelists. 

Cf. ad Autol. 111. p. 126; Matt. v. 
28,32, 44, 46; vi. 3: id. Tr. Pp. 92; 
Luke xviii. 17: 
John i. I, 3. 

5 Ap. ce. Xxi. pp. 57, 8qq.; xXxxix, 
P- 93: 


id. I. § 22, p. 1003, 
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he nowhere cites the Gospels, and scarcely exhibits any 


coincidence of language with them’. Clement of Alexan- 
dria, as is well. known, imvestigated the relation of the 
Synoptic Gospels to St John, and his use of the words of 
Scripture is constant and extensive; and yet in his ‘ Ex- 
‘hortation to Gentiles,’ while he quotes every Gospel, and 
all except St Mark repeatedly, he mentions St John alone 
by name, and that but-once*. Cyprian in his address to 
Demetrian quotes words of our Lord as given by St Mat- 
thew .and St John, but says nothing of the source from 
which he derived them®. The books of Origen against 
Celsus turned in a great measure on the Criticism of the 
Gospels, for Celsus had diligently examined them to find 
objections to Christianity; and yet even there the common 
custom prevails. In the first book for instance our Lord’s 
words are quoted from the text of our Gospels more than 
a dozen times anonymously, and only once, so far as I 
have observed, with the mention of the Gospel in which 
they were to be found*®, Ata still later time Lactantius 
blamed Cyprian for quoting Scripture in a ccntroversy 
with a heathen’, and though he shews in his Institutions 
an intimate acquaintance with the writings of the Evan- 
gelists he mentions only John by name, quoting the be- 
ginning of his Gospel®. Arnobiws again makes no allusion 
to the Gospels; and Eusebius, to whose zeal we owe most 
of what is known of the history of the New Testament, 
though he quotes the Gospels eighteen times in his ‘ In- 


‘troduction to Christian Evidences’ (Preeparatio Evange- 


! The only passage I have noticed 
is c. xxxi. (Matt. v. 44). The same 
is true of the imperfect book ad Na- 
tiones. 

2 Protrep. § 59. 

. 3 Ad Demetr. c. i.; Matt. vii. 6: 
c. xxiv. ; John xvii. 3. 
4°c, lxili.; Luke v. 8. He also 


quotes the Gospels of St John St 
Luke and St Mark by name for facts, 
ce. li., Ix., lxii.; and St Matthew 
three times as used by Celsus, ce. 
XXxiv., XXXvVili., xl, 
5 Instit. v. 4. 
6 Instit, Iv. 8. 
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lca), yet always does so without naming the Evangelist of cmap. 11 


whose writings he makes use. 

It would be easy to extend what has been said:—to 
shew that the words of ‘the Apostle’ are quoted scarcely 
less frequently than those of the Lord, without any more 
exact citation :—that this custom of indefinite reference is 
not confined to Apologetic writings, of which indeed it is 
peculiarly characteristic, but likewise traceable in many 
other cases:—that a habit which arose almost necessarily 
in an age of manuscript literature has not ceased even when 
the printing-press has left no material hinderances to occa- 
sion or excuse it; but this would lead us away from our sub- 
ject, and it must be sufficiently clear that if Justin differs 
in any way from other similar writers as to the mode in 
which he introduces his Evangelic quotations, it is because 
he has described with unusual care the sources from which 
he drew them. He is not less but more explicit than 
later Apologists as to the writings from which he derives 
his accounts of the Lord’s life and teaching. 


The custom of 
anonymous 
reference even 
still more. 
extensive. 


Justin’s method of quotation from the Old Testament Zhe ease of 


may seem at first sight to create a difficulty. It has been 
calculated that he makes 197 citations with exact refer- 
ences to their source, and 117 indefinitely. But under 
any circumstances this fact would affect the peculiar esti- 
mation, and not the historical reception, of the New Tes- 
-tament books*. And since the same phenomenon occurs 
in writers like Clement of Alexandria and Cyprian, whose 
views on the inspiration and authority of the New Testa- 
“ment were most definite and full, its explanation must be 
sought for on other principles. As far as Justin is con- 
cerned, the search leads to a satisfactory conclusion. His 
q quotations are, I believe, exclusively prophecies; and the 







; 1 In the =e Fathers Scriptural quotations are almost universally 
a Cf. p. 45. 


quotations 
From the 
Prophets. 


bee a fh leat ” Z = r x Ae iy 
i * oy - — 4 ‘= a“ 7 é P 
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purpose for which he introduces them required particu- 
larity of reference’. The proof of Christianity, even for 
the heathen, was to be derived, as he tells us, from the 
fulfilment of prophecy*. The gift of foretelling the future 
—for already in his time this was the common view of a 
prophet’s work—was a certain mark of a divine power; 
and the antiquity of the Prophets invested them with a 
venerable dignity beyond all other poets or seers. To 
quote prophecy habitually without mentioning the pro- 
phet’s name would be to deprive it of half its value; and 
if it seem strange that Justin does not quote Evangelists 
like Prophets, it is no less worthy of notice that he does 
quote by name the single prophetic book of the New Tes- 
tament. ‘Moreover also among us a man named John, 
‘one of the Apostles of Christ, prophesied in a revelation 
‘made to him that those who have believed on our Christ 
‘shall spend a thousand years in Jerusalem’...’ This 
reference to the Apocalypse appears to. illustrate the dif- 
ference which Justin makes between his quotations from 
the Prophecies and the Gospels; and it is sufficiently jus- 
tified both by the usage of later writers and by the object 
which he had in view~. 


From Justin’s indefiniteness of reference we next pass 
to his inexactness of quotation. Though it sound like a_ 


paradox, it is no less true, that up to a certain point fami- 


liarity with a book causes it to be quoted inaccurately. 


oA A : an a | 
leg. Ap. 1. 32: Mwiofs rpd- tuerépw Xpwrg miorevcavras mpoe- 
Tos Tov mpopynTay vyevouevos...kal  g7revoe... The constrained manner of 


TEvOVTES GNAG Tols TpopyTevover mply quently. | 
h yevéoOar kar’ avdyKny meOdpuevor ... 4 It is very remarkable that Jus- 


3 Dial. c. 81: éred) kal wap’ tin makes no allusion to our Lord’s” 
huiv dvhp tis & dvoua "Iwdvyys, els prophecy of the destruction of Jeru-” 
Tov arooTé\wy Tov Xpiocrov, év dmwo- salem. It is quoted in the Clemen- 


| 


"Hoaias dé dAXos mpod7rns... this special reference in itself serves 
2 Ap.t. 143 and 30: rhv dwédeév to explain why Justin did not men- 
Hon wornobueba ov Tots Néyovst wic- tion the Christian writers more fre- 
















Pe ees ei me s 


kadvWer yevoudvy abrg@ xltia érn tine Homilies( Hom. 1. 15 ; Credner, § 


monoey é€v ‘Tepovoadhym tos TY I. 291). a 
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The memory is trusted where otherwise the text would be cuap. 11. 
transcribed, and the error thus originated becomes perhaps 

a tradition. In addition to this disturbing influence, 

which must have been at least as powerful in Justin’s time 

as in our own and as fruitful of mistakes, the accuracy of 
Scriptural- quotations varied, according to a natural law parious ge- 
derived from their subject-matter. In history the facts of bhetele Eo 
the narrative seem of the first importance: in ethics the %“"’" 
sense and spirit of the precept: in prophecy and doctrine 

the precise words of the Divine lesson. Conformably with 

this general rule Justin like the other Fathers may be 
expected to relate the events of Christ’s life often in his 

own words, combining, arranging, modifying, as the occa- 

sion may require: like them he may be expected to 
change but rarely the language of the Gospels in citing 
-Christ’s teaching, though he transpose words and clauses: 

like them too, we may be allowed to believe, he would 

have quoted the language of the New Testament with 
scrupulous care in his polemical writings if they had beén 
preserved to us. If this be a mere supposition, 1t must 

be remembered that we have no longer those books of 

his in which we might have expected to find critical 
accuracy. 

But at the same time it is to be noticed that Justin go generat 
appears to be remarkable for freedom, not only in his use Merce ak 
of classical authors’, but also in his treatment of the Old jo Gin 

Testament, even in the Dialogue, in which it forms the “”” 
real basis of his argument. In these cases his quotations 

are confessedly taken from books, whether by memory or 
reference; and the original text can be compared with his 
version of it. Here at least we can determine the limits 

a 1 Semisch has examined them in 473D); Ap. II. 10 (Tim. p. 28 c), 


“detail, pp. 232 ff Examples may Ap. Il. 11 (Xen. — II. I), 
Wot Ap.l. 3 (Plat. Resp. Vv. p. 





t 
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of accuracy within which he confined himself; and when 
they have been once fixed they will serve as a standard. 
No greater accuracy is to be expected anywhere than m 
the use of the Prophecies; and a few characteristic exam- 
ples of his mode of dealing with them as well as with the 
other writings of the Old Testament will shew what kind 
of variations we must be prepared to find in any refer- 
ences which he may make to the Gospel-narrative’. 

The first and most striking phenomenon in his quota- 
tions is the combination of detached texts, sometimes 
taken from different parts of the same book, and some- 


times from different books. Thus when he is explaining - | 


the presence of the spirit of Elias in John the Baptist 
against Trypho’s objection he says: ‘Does it not seem to 


‘you that the same transference was made in the case of | 


‘Joshua...when Moses was commanded to place his hands 
‘on Joshua (Numb. xxvu. 18), when God said to him 
‘And I will impart to him of the Spirit. that vs in thee’? 
(c. x1.17). So again when shewing that the Word is the 
Messenger (ayyeXos Kal amoctonos) of God he adds: ‘And 
‘moreover this will be made clear from the writings of 
‘Moses. Now it is said in them thus: The Angel of the 
‘Lord spake to Moses in a flame of fire out of the bush. 


‘and said: [am That I Am (6 dv), the God of Abraham, 
‘the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob, the God of thy fathers. 
‘Go down to Egypt and lead forth my people’? Passages — 
of different writers are combined even when the citation — 
is made expressly from one. ‘For Jeremiah cries thus, we 


1 See Note A at the end of the 10. ‘These free quotations are 


Section. : adapted to the wants of heathen | 
* Dial.c.49. The passage Numb. ‘readers’ (Credner, 1. 58). By a 


xi. 17 refers to the LXX. elders. reasonable adaptation these words 
Credner appears to have omitted this’ become: ‘These free quotations [from 


quotetiom, ‘the Gospel] are adapted to the wants | 
3 Ap. 1. 63. Exod. iii. 2, 14,6, ‘of Jewish {or heathen] readers.’ 
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‘read, ‘ Woe to you, because ye forsook a living fountain, 
‘and digged for yourselves broken cisterns which will not be 
‘able to hold water (Jerem. 11. 13). Shall there be a wil- 
‘derness [without water] where the Mount Sion vs (Isai. xvi. 
‘1, LXX.), because I gave to Jerusalem a bill of divorce in 
‘your sight’? (Jerem. 11. 8). The intertexture of various 
passages is sometimes still more complicated. ‘What then 
‘the people of the Jews will say and do when they see 
‘Christ’s advent in glory has been thus told in prophecy 
‘by Zacharias: I will charge the four winds to gather 
‘together my children who have- been scattered, I will 
‘charge the north wind to bring, and the south wind not 
‘to hinder (cf. Zech. 11.6; Isai. xl. 5). And then shall 

_ ‘there be wn Jerusalem a great lamentation, not a lamen- 
‘tation of mouths and lips, but a lamentation of heart 
‘(Zech. xu. 11), and they shall not rend their garments, 
‘but their minds (Joel ii. 13). They shall lament tribe to 
‘tribe (Zech. xu. 12); and then shall they look on Him 
‘whom they prerced (Zech. xii. 10), and say: Why, O Lord, 
‘didst Thou make us to err from Thy way ¢ (Isai. xiii. 17). 
‘The oo which our fathers blessed is turned to our re- 
‘proach*’ (Isai. lxiv. 11). 

The same cause which led Justin to combine various 
texts in other places led him to compress, t6 individualize, 
to adapt, the exact words of Scripture for the better ex- 
pression of his meaning; and at times he may appear to 

The extent to 


CHAP. IT. 


(8) Adaptation 
of texts. 


misuse the passages which he quotes. 


1 Dial. c. 114. Credner (it. 246) 
remarks that Barnabas (c. xi.) con- 
nects the two former passages to- 
_ gether; yet his text is wholly differ- 
ent from that of Justin. Cf. Semisch, 
262 anm: 
g 2 Ap. 1. 52. The clause dyovrac 
eis dv éfexévtngay is quoted in the 
4 - Dialogue : 14) as from ispeaan 





dWerat O Aads Yudv Kal yrwprel eis dv 
éfexévTnoav. The reading in the 
LXXs: is émiBAéYovrar pds we avh 
Gv KaTwpxncavTo, Which arose from 
a double interchange of the Hebrew 
letters 7 ‘J. The rendering which 
Justin gives occurs in John xix. 37, 
and sim. Apoc. i. 7. Cf. Credner, 


pp. 293 ff. 
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which this licence is carried will appear from the following 


examples. 


In speaking of the duty of proclaiming the truth 
which we know, and of the judgment which will fall on 
those who know and tell it not, he quotes the declaration 
of God by Ezechiel: ‘I have placed thee as a watchman to 


‘the house of Judah. Should 


the sinner sin, and thow not 


‘testify to him, he indeed shall perish for his sin, but from 


‘thee will I require his blood; but af thow testify to him, 


‘thou shalt be blameless’ (Ezech. 11. 17—109). 


In this 


quotation only two phrases of the original text remain; 
but the remainder expresses the sense of the Prophet with 


conciseness and force’, 


. ‘people escaped death*’ (Numb. xxi. 8, 9, sqq.). The de-— 


1 Dial. ec. 82. 

2 Pl. Tim. p. 36 B: Tadrny oby Ti 
EVoTacw macav Sird\hv KaTa& MHKOS 
oxloas, wéonv mpos mécnv éxarépav 
adAjAats ofov x? (x) mpocBarwv Karé- 
kauwev eis KUKXov... Justin’s quota- 
tion of the passage is characteristic: 
"Exlacev abrov [sc. tov vidv Tob Ge0d] 
évy T@ Tavtt. 

3 Ap. I. 60. From the compari- 
son of John iii. 15, I prefer to put 
the stop after év atr@. Credner 


Again, when referring to Plato's 
idea of the cruciform distribution of the principle of life 
through the universe’, he says, ‘This likewise he borrowed 
‘from Moses; for in the writings of Moses it is recorded 
‘that at that point of time when the Israelites came out 
‘of Egypt and were in the wilderness venomous beasts 
‘encountered them, vipers and asps and serpents of all 
‘kinds, which killed the people; and that by imspiration 
‘and impulse of God Moses took brass and made an image 
‘of a cross, and set this on (é7 
‘and said to the people: Should you look on this vmage 
“and believe init, you shall be saved. And he has recorded 
‘that when this was done the serpents died, and so the 


EE 


i, dat.) the holy tabernacle, 















a 


Sopa 


” 





ee 


(p. 28) omits év apparently by mis- 
take. It will be observed that in — 
the quotation each chief word is 
changed: mpocB)érew is substituted _ 
for ériBXérew, cwfecOa for fv, and 
misTevew is introduced as the condi- — 
tion of healing. These changes are © 
also preserved in a general way in © 
the second allusion to the passage, — 
Dial. c. 94, which otherwise ap- | 
proaches more nearly to the LXX, _ 
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tails of the fabrication of a cross rather than of a serpent, cmv. IL 
of the erection of the life-giving symbol on the tabernacle 
—that type of the outward world, of the address of Moses 
to the people, are due entirely to Justin’s interpretation of 
the narrative. He gave what he thought to be the spirit 
and meaning of the passage,.and in so doing has not pre- 
served one significant word of the original text. 
In many cases it is possible to explain these peculiari- These varia- 


: tions in many 
ties of Justin’s quotations by supposing that he imtention- cases must be 


ally deviated from the common text in order to bring out ” memory. 
its meaning more clearly: in others he may have followed 
a traditional rendering or accommodation of scriptural 
language, such as are current at all times; but after every 
allowance has been made, a large residue of passages 
‘remains from which it is evident that the variations often 
spring from errors of memory. He quotes, for instance, 
the same passage in various forms; and that not only in 
different books, but even in the same book, and at short 
intervals. He ascribes texts to wrong authors; and that 
in the Dialogue as well as in the Apology; even when he 
shews in other places that he is not ignorant of their true 
source’, And once more: the variations are most remark- 
able and frequent in short passages: that is exactly in 
those for which it would séem superfluous to unroll the 
_ MS. and refer to the original text”. | 
If then it be sufficiently made out that Justin dealt in . loeb, 
this manner with the Old Testament, which was sanctioned #vanyetic 
in each jot and tittle by the authority of Christ Himself, fares 


_ which was already inwrought into the Christian dialect by 











___ 1 In the Apology: Zephaniah for 9) is rightly quoted in Dial. c. 53; 
Zechariah (c. 35); Jeremiah for the next (Dan. vii. 13) rightly al- 
Daniel (c. 51); Isaiah for Jeremiah Judedtoin Dial. c. 76. Cf. Semisch, 
' (e. 53). In the Dialogue: Jeremiah 240 anm. 

for Isaiah (c. 12); Hosea for Zecha- 2 See Note B at the end of the 
' riah (c. 14); Zechariah for Malachi Section. 

 (e. 49). The first passage (Zech, ix. 
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long and habitual use, which was familiarized to the 
Christian disputant by continual and minute controversy: 
—can it be expected that he should use the text of the 
Gospels with more scrupulous care? that he should m 
every case refer to his manuscript to ascertain the exact 
words of the record? that he should preserve them free 
from traditional details? that he should keep distinctly 
separate cognate accounts of the same event, complemen- 
tary narratives of the same discourse? If he combined 
the words of Prophets to convey to the heathen a fuller 
notion of their divine wisdom, and often contented himself 
with the sense of Scripture even when he argued with a 
Jew, can it be a matter of surprise that to heathen and to 
Jews alike he sets forth rather the substance than the 
letter of those Christian writings which had for them no 
individual authority? In proportion as the idea of a New | 
Testament Canon was less clear in his time, or at least — 
less familiarly realized by ancient usage, than that of the — 
Old Testament; in proportion as the Apostolic writings — 
were invested with less objective worth for those whom he | 
addressed; we may expect to find his quotations from the | 
Evangelists more vague and imperfect and inaccurate than | 
those from the Prophets. So far as it is not so, the fact 


‘implies that personal study had supplied the place of tra- , 


| 
ditional knowledge, that what was wanting to the Chris-_| 


_ tian Scriptures in the clearness of defined authority was — 


How far Jus- 
tin’s quota- 
tions from the 
Gospel-narra- 
tive need be 
examined. 





made up by the sense of their individual value. i 

To examine in detail the whole of Justin’s quotations | 
would be tedious and unnecessary. It will be enough to — 
examine (1) those which are alleged by him as quotations, | 
and (2) those also which though anonymous are yet found 
repeated with the same variations either in Justin’s own 
writings or (3) in heretical books. It is evidently on 


these quotations that the decision hangs. If they be 
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naturally reconcilable with Justin’s use of the Canonical cmar. 0. 
Gospels, the partial inaccuracy of the remainder can be of 
little moment. But if they be clearly derived from unca- 
nonical sources, the general coincidence of the mass with 
our Gospels only shews that there was a wide uniformity 
in the Evangelic tradition. 
In seven passages only, as far as I can discover’, does (@) Express 


; . : y quotations 
Justin profess to give the exact words recorded in the Me-.from the 


moirs; and in these, if there be no reason to the contrary, ee 
it is natural to expect that he will preserve the exact lan- 

guage of the Gospels which he used, just as in anonymous 
quotations we may conclude that he is trusting to me- 

mory. The result of a first view of these passages is 
striking. Of the seven five agree verbally with the text rneir agre: 
of St Matthew or St Luke, exhibiting indeed three slight the Conga 
various readings not elsewhere found, but such as are me 


easily explicable”: the sixth is a compressed summary of 


‘ 


ie 
+. 
ic 


_ ydp, which Justin indeed elsewhere 
te ‘recognizes, c. 125: doxpiverar yap 






eg K. . T.r. 


1 Ap.t. 66 (Luke xxii. 19, 20) and 
Dial. c. 103 (Luke xxii. 42—44) are 
not merely quotations of words, but 
concise narratives. 

Differences in detail supposed to 
have been derived by Justin from 
the Memozrs will be examined in the 
next division (3). 

2 The passages are these: 

1. Dial. ¢. 103: ovTos 6 SudBodos 
...@ TOs aTouvnmovetuace TV a7ro- 
aoTéh\wy yéypamTat mpocehOay aiT@ 
kal meipdfev méxpe Tod eitety atT@ 
IIpockivyncdy port Kai aroKxpivacbar 
ait@ Tov Xpicriv’ “Traye éricw 
fou gaTtavad* KUptov Tov Oedv 
gov mwpoockurycers Kat avT@ 
hévm NaTpetoets= Matt. iv. fo. 
The addition é7icw ov is supported 
by fairly good authority, though pro- 


_ bably it is only a very early interpo- 
- lation. The form of the quotation 


explains the omission of yéypamrat 


air@: Véypamrac: xipiov tov Oedy 


In the Clementine Homilies the 
answer assumes an entirely different 
complexion (Hom. VIII. 21): dmoxpt- 
vauevos ovv bn Véyparrac’ Kupcov 
Tov Gedy cov PoBnOyRcy Kal avT@ 
AaTpevoets MOvov. 

2. Dial. c. 105: radra eipnKévac 
évy Tots amouvyuovetmace yéypamTat* 
"Hav py weptocetoy vudry 7 6e- 
Katocvvn mwrElovy TOV ypaupma- 
tréwy kai Papicalwy, od wy elo- 
EXOnte eis Thy Baciderav Tov 
odpavav=Matt. v.20. The tratis- 
position duav 7 dex. is certainly cor- 
rect. For Clement’s variations in 
quoting this verse see Griesbach, 
Symb. Crit. I. 251. 

3. Dial. c. 107: yéyparra é& 
Tots amropvnuovevmacw STt of dd TOU 
vyévous tudy cufyrodvres avT@ eeyov 
dre Aettov hutv. conuetoy. Kal are- 
Kpivaro avrots* Tevead rovnpa kcal 
motxaArls onpmetov Emc(ynret, cal 
onmetov ov SoOjoerac avrots ef 
Ly TO onmetoy “Lwva=Maitt. xii. 
[38,]39. The first part, as its form 
shews, is quoted freely; our Lord’s 





CHAP? : 1, 


Their dis- 
agreement. 
Matt. xxvii. 
39 $Q4-> 
Luke xxiii. 35. 
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words related by St Matthew: the seventh alone presents 
an important variation in the text of a verse, which is 
however otherwise very uncertain. Our inquiry is thus 
confined to the last two instances; and it must be seen 
whether their disagreement from the Synoptic Gospels 
is such as to outweigh the agreement of the remaining 


five. 
The first passage occurs in the account which Justin 


gives of the Crucifixion as illustrating the prophecy in 


Psalm xxi.: ‘Those who looked on Christ as He hung 
‘on the Cross shook their heads and pointed with their 
‘lips and sneering said in mockery these things which are 
‘also written in the Memoirs of His Apostles: He called 


‘Himself the Son of God; let Him come down and walk; 


‘let God save Him’? 


answer differs from the text of St 
Matthew only in reading avro?s for 
avTy7. Such a confusion of relatives 
with an antecedent like yeved is very 
common. Cf. Luke x. 13 (kaO7pe- 
vo. -at); Acts ii. 3 (éxd@coey -ar). 
Winer, NV. 7. Gramm. § 58. 4. b, 
p- 458 (ed. 6). 

4. Dial. c. 49: 6 nuérepos Xpr- 
o7os eipjxe... HAtas pmév éevoerat 
kal a7okaTaoTHoEel TavTa’ é- 
yw 6é duty bre “HXlas dn Gd- 
Ge, kal ovK éwéyvwoav avrop 
GAN éroincayv avuT@ boa HOEXN- 
oav’ kal yéypamrra dre TOTE oUP- 


-jxav oi padn rai bre repli “Iw-. 


dvvov Tod Bamrtiorov elev av- 
Tots=Matt. xvii. 11—13. The ex- 
press quotation (ver. 13) agrees exact- 
ly with the text of St Matthew, and 
Credner admits that it must have 
been taken from his Gospel (p. 237). 
In the other part the text of St Mat- 
thew has épxerae (rp&ror is certainly 
spurious), and éy avr@, but the pre- 
position is omitted by 8% D F U 
é&c., see however Mark ix. 13. Cred- 
ner insists (p. 219) on the variation 
é\evoecOar (repeated again in the 


These exact words do not occur in 


same chapter); with how much jus- 
tice the various readings in Luke 
xxiii. 29 may shew. See also Gen. 
Xvill. 14: dvaocrpédw (Dial. c. 56); 
dmocrpéyw (Dial. c. 126) ; dvacrpéyw 
(LXX.). Cf. p. 124, and the next 
note. 

5. Dial. c. 105: kat yap drodi- 
So’s TO mvedua érl TH oravp@ elie” 
IIdrep els xetpds cov mapari- 
Oewar TO wvetuad pou ws Kal 
é€x TOv drouvnmoveuuaTwy Kal TovTO 
éuadov= Luke xxiii. 46. The quo- 
tation is verbally correct: maparide- 
pat, not mapabjcoua, is certainly 
the right reading. 

1 Dial. c. 101: Ot Oewpodvres av- 
Tov éoTaupwuévov Kal Kepadds éxa- 
oros éxlvouv kal Ta XElAn StEgTpEgov 
kal Tols puéwrnpow év adAAAols 


' -F dtepwodvres + eXeyov elpwvevdmevor 


Tatra & Kal év Tols drouvnmovevmact 
Tov amrooTé\wy avToU yéypamraL. 
Tidv Oeod éavrdv edeye, KaraBas 7re- 
purareitw* cwodrw avtov 6 Oeds. The 
account in the A pology (I. 38) appears 
to prove that Justin gives only the 
substance of the Evangelic account: 
Zravpwhévros yap avrod éféorpe- 
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our Gospels, but we do find there others so closely con- 
nected with them that few readers would feel the differ- 
ence. In St Matthew the taunts are: If thou art the Son 
of God come down from the Cross. He trusted on God: 
let Him now deliver Him if He will have Him. No Manu- 
script or Father (so far as we know) has preserved any 
reading of the passage more closely resembling Justin’s 
quotation; and if it appear not to be deducible from our 
Gospels, due allowance being made for the object which 
he had in view, its source must remain concealed. 

The remaining passage is more. remarkable. While in- 
terpreting the same Psalm xxi. Justin speaks of Christ as 
dwelling in the holy place, as the Praise of Israel, to whom 
the mysterious blessings pronounced in old times to the 
Patriarchs belonged; and then he adds: ‘ Yea and it is 
‘written in the Gospel that he said: All things have been 
‘delivered to me by the Father; and no man knoweth the 
‘Father except the Son, nor the Son except the Father, and 
‘those to whom soever the Son shall reveal [the Father and 
Himself |’? The last clause occurs again twice in the 
Apology, with the single variation that the verb is an 


CHAP. IT. 


Matt. xi. 27; 
Luke x. 22. 


aorist (éyvw) and not a present (yuwoecxer)*. 
There are here three various readings to be noticed. 


‘makes a revelation,’ 7.e. of His own 


. 
. 


dov Ta XEN Kai éxlvovr Tas Kepadas 
Aéyovres* *O vexpovs dvaryelpas pv- 
odcOw éavrév. It isstrange that in 
the quotation from the Psalm in 
Dial. l.c. the words cwodtw abrov 
are omitted, though they are given 
in c. 98. 
1 Dial. c. 100: Kal & 7T@ evay- 
yerlm 5¢ yéyparrat eirav [0 Xpi- 
orés’| Idvra por rapadédorae bred 
Too marpos* Kai ovdels ywwoKer TOv 
marépa el py O vids’ ovdée Tov vidv 
ei wh 6 maryp kal ols ay 6 vids 
dtoxadvwy. The last word doxa- 


AvYy, as it has no immediate sub-. 


ject, is I believe equivalent to 





nature and of the nature of the Fa- 
ther. So I find Augustine takes 
the passage: Quest. Hvv. I. I. 

2 Ap. 1. 63 (bis). Credner (I. 
248 ff.) insists on the appearance of 
this reading éyvw, as if it were a 
mark of the influence of Gnostic 
documents on Justin’s narrative. It 
is a sufficient answer that the read- 
ing is not only found in Marcion and 
the Clementines, but also repeatedly 
in Clement of Alexandria and Origen 
(Griesb. Symb. Crit. 11. 271). Cf. 
Semisch, p. 367. 


12 


CHAE sit: 


éyvw | 

sey. J YuwoKel . Suldov gx apt ht \ {9 
sch érvywaorer ( 7% jrardpar se 0 ibs kat ovdels om vidp | 
? ; 
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‘All things have been delivered to me (crapadéSoraz)’ for 
‘all things were (aor.) delivered to me (maped00@n)’—the 
transposition of the words Father and Son—the phrase 
‘those to whomsoever the Son shall reveal | Him]’ for ‘he 
‘to whomsoever the Son shall please to [BovrAnra| reveal 
[Him]’. Of these the first 1s not found in any other 
authority, but is a common variation’; and the last is 
supported by Clement, Origen, and other Fathers, so that 
it cannot prove anything against Justin’s use of the 
Canonical Gospels’. 

The transposition of the words still remains; and how 
little weight can be attached to that will appear upon an 
examination of the various forms in which the text is 
quoted by Fathers like Origen, Irenzeus, and Epiphanius, 
who admitted our Gospels exclusively. It occurs in them, | 
as will be seen from the table of readings, with almost — 
every possible variation”. Irenzeus in the course of one 
chapter quotes the verse first as it stands in the Canon- 
ical text; then in the same order, but with the last clause 
like Justin’s ; and once again altogether as he has given it~. 













1 Cf. John vii. 39: Sedcudvov, reading found in orthodox authori- 
dodev. ties independent of Justin is shewn 

2 Cf. Griesbach, Symb. Crit. l. c. in the following scheme : 

3 The extent of the varieties of 


olde 


ty [xaddyae. 1 

val tsk tei Ve eS Mes \ al (@ £5 (av) $a BovAnTrat ales: = 
gaer oris: “ TaThp Lois “ arokabiWy £ 
om. 


-Credner {t. p. 249) quotes from authority for such a reading. The 
Trenzus (Iv. 6. 1) ‘et cui revelare mistake at least shews how easy it is © 
* Pater voluerit,’ but I can find no +o misquote such a text. 


. {Pili .- {Pater | 
4 Tren. tv. 6. 3, 7, 3. Nemo cognoscit {Perron nisl Urn} neque 
Patrem) {quis cog-)_... § Filius cui voluerit +. frevelare 
{Wiliam noscit Poe { Pater het ‘ cethetaoaaa eg icevelaiailll Pe 


Compare also id. 1. 6. 1. This is the more remarkable since in 1v. 6. I, 
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Epiphanius likewise quotes the text seven times in the cmap. IL 
same order as Justin, and four times as it stands in the 
Gospels’. If indeed Justin’s quotations were made from 
memory, no transposition could be more natural; and if 
we suppose that he copied the passage directly from 
a Manuscript, there is no difficulty in believing that he 
may have found it so written in a Manuscript of the Ca- 
nonical St Matthew, since the variation is excluded by no 
internal improbability, while it is found elsewhere, and its 
origin is easily explicable *. 
If the direct quotations which Justin makes from the 6) Repetitions 


of the same 


Apostolic Memoirs supply no adequate proof that he used 4 
any books different from our Canonical Gospels, it re- Canonical 
mains to be seen whether there be anything in the cha- 
racter of his indefinite references to the substance of the 
Gospels which leads to such a conclusion: whether there 
be any stereotyped variations in his narrative which point 
to a written source; and any crucial coincidences with 
other documents which shew in what direction we must 
look for it. | 7 

It has been remarked already that a false quotation Cases when 


ae a ise ; the repetition 
may become a tradition. Much more is it likely to re- ofareading 


he attributes the reading of Justin 
to those qui peritiores Apostolis vo- 
lunt esse. 

1 Semisch, p. 369. e.g. c. Her. 
9. 43 (ps 7068) 3 se. ap. 
466 B). 

2 Semisch has well remarked (p. 366) 
that the word rarpés immediately 
preceding may have led to the trans- 
position. 

To avoid repetition it may be well 
to give the passage as it stands in 
-yarious heretical books, that Jus- 
tin’s independence of them may be 
at once evident. 

(a) Marcton (Dial. ap. Orig. § 1, 
pp. 283): odvdels éyrw tov watépa ef 
BA 6 vids, o¥dé Toy vidy TLS ywwoKeL 





ei 4) 6 twarnp. The reading of the. 


Marcionite interlocutor is apparently 
accepted inthe argument. Directly 
afterwards however the words are 
given: ovdels yweoxer Tov vidv el 
wh 6 warhp, and ovdels olde Tov 
vidv. These variations are found, it 
is to be remembered, in an argument 
between Christians. 

(8) CLEMENTINES, Hom. XVIT. 4: 
ovdels éyvw Tov twarépa ef fi) Oo vids, 
ws ovdé Tov vidy tis oldev [elder, 
Cred.?] ef wh 6:marhp xal ois dv 
BovA\nrac [BovrNerat, Cred., Cotel.} 
6 vids amokadvwat. 
repeated in the same words, Hom. 
XVIII. 4, 13, 20 (part). The differ- 


ence of Justin’s reading from this. 





The text is 


CHAP. II. 


becomes 
important. 


The chief 
classes of 
various 
readings 
in MSS, 
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appear from association in a writer to whom it has once 
occurred by accident, or been suggested by peculiar influ- 
ences. It must be shewn that there is something in the 
variation in the first mstance which excludes the belief 
that it is merely a natural error, before any stress can be 
laid upon the fact of its repetition, which within certain 
limits is even to be expected. Erroneous readings con- 
tinually recur in the works of Fathers who have preserved 
the true text in other passages where for some reason or 
other there seemed to be especial need for accuracy’. 
Justin himself has reproduced passages of the LXX. with 


persistent variations, of which no traces can be elsewhere - 


found’. Unless then it can be made out that the recur- 
rent readings in which he differs from the text of the 
Evangelists, whom he did not profess to quote, are more 
striking or more numerous than those found in the other 
Fathers, and in his own quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, the fact that there are corresponding variations in 
both cases serves only to shew that he treated the Gospels 
as they did, or as he himself treated the Prophets, and 
not that he was either unacquainted with their existence 
or ignorant of their peculiar claims. 


; 


The real nature of the various readings of Justin’s — 


. quotations will appear more clearly by a comparison with 


those found at present in Manuscripts of the New Testa- 


ment. Errors of quotation often find a parallel in errors 


of copying; and even where they differ in extent they 
frequently coincide in principle. If we exclude mistakes 


in writing, differences in inflexion and orthography, adap- 


tations for ecclesiastical reading, and intentional correc-— 


is clear and striking. Cf. Recogn. ection from Griesbach’s Symbole 
Il. 47. Criticee — only from Clement and | 


1 See Semisch, pp. 330sqq. Any Origen—but it proved too bulky. | 
critical commentary to the New Tes- "e.g. Isai. xlii. 6 sqq. Cretiaé j : 


tament will furnish a crowd of in-  Beitrdge, 11. pp. 165, 213 “a 
stances. I intended to give a col- 
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tions, the remaining various readings in the Gospels may cnap. 1 
be divided generally into synonymous words and phrases, 
transpositions, marginal glosses, and combinations of pa- 
rallel passages’. ‘This classification will serve exactly for i me: 
the recurrent variations in Justin; and as it was made for — 
an independent purpose it cannot seem to have been #is classif- 
suggested by them, however nearly it explaims their 
origin. 

In the first. group of passages which Justin quotes im t- Synony- 

MOUs Phi Ass. 

his Apology from the ‘ Precepts of Christ’ he says: ‘ Now 
‘concerning our affection (orépyewv) for all men He taught 
‘this: If ye love them which love you what strange thing First instance, 
‘do ye? fer the fornicators do this...And to the end that og 
‘we should communicate to those who need...He said: 
‘Give to every one that asketh, and from him that would 
‘borrow turn ye not away; for if ye lend to them of 
‘whom ye hope to receive, what strange thing do ye? this 
‘even the publicans do®’ The whole form of the quota- 
tion, the context, the intertexture of the words of St 
Matthew and St Luke, shew that the quotation is made 


from memory. 


1 This classification is given by 
Schulz in his third edition of the 
first volume of Griesbach’s New 
Testament, pp. xxxviii. sqq. He 
has illustrated each class by a series 
of examples, which may be well com- 
pared with Justin’s quotations. 

2 Ap. I. 15: Slept dé rod arép- 
yew aravras Tatra édldatev’ Ei aya- 
wate Tovs ayararras tyas, Tl Kac- 
vov wovetre; (Twa pucbdov exeTe; 
Mt. wola tpiv xdpis éoriv; Lc.) 
Kat yap of mépvot {oi Tedevac 
Mt. of auaprwrol Lc.) rotro mocod- 
ow (Luke vi. 32 ; Matt. v. 46)...Eis 
6é 7d Kowwvew rots Seoxévois Kal 
pndev mpos Sdsav roe Tatra én’ 
Ilavri r@ airotvr: Sidore (dds Mt. 
dldov Lc.) Kal roiv Bovdmevorv 
(Od\ovra Mt.) daveisacbar ph aro- 





How then are we to regard the repetition 


orpadjre (-ys Mt. the text of Lc. 
is here quite different). Hi yap 
Savelfere wap’ av édmifere aBeir, 
tt xawdv moeire; (Mt. omits this 
clause: Lc. ut supra) Tovro xail of 
Teravar rowvcw (Matt. v. 42; Luke 
vi. 30, 34). In all the quotations 
from Justin I have marked the va- 
riations from the text of the Gospels 


by Roman letters in the Jtalicised 


translation, and in the original by 
spaced letters. If there appear to be 
any fair MS. authority for a reading 
which Justin gives I have not no- 
ticed it, unlegs it be of grave impor- . 
tance. For instance in the second 
passage Aafeiy is read for drokaBety 
by S BL; and in the first rovro 
for rd atrd by good Greek and (espe- 
cially) Latin authorities. 


CHAP. IL. 


Second in- 
stance. 


Matt. vii. 15. 
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of the phrase ‘what strange thing do ye? The correspond- 
ing words in St Luke in both cases are what thank have 
ye? in St Matthew, who has only the first passage, what 
reward have ye? This very diversity might oceasion the 
new turn which Justin gives to the sentence; and the last 
words point to its source in the text of St Matthew: ff 
ye love them which love you, what reward have ye? De 
not even the publicans the same? And if ye salute your 
bretiren only what remarkable thing do ye? Do not even 
the heathen so’? The change of the word (xasvos for trepic- 
aos) which alone remains to be explained—if indeed it were 
not suggested by the common idiom*—falls in with the 
peculiar object of Justin’s argument, who wished to shew 
the reformation wrought in men by Christ’s teaching. 
The repetition of the phrase in two passages alongs con- 
nected was almost inevitable. 


The recurrent readings in Justin offer another mstance | 


of the substitution of a synonymous phrase for the true 
text. He quotes our Lord as saying: ‘ Many shall come 
‘an my name clothed without im sheep-skins but bewmg.in- 
‘wardly ravening wolves*’? This quotation again 1s evi- 
dently a combination of two passages of St Matthew, and 


1 Matt. v. 47: ri wepirodv wovetre; 
In this verse we must read é@yixol 
for reX@vat, but TeAGvar is undoubt- 
edly the right reading in the corre- 
sponding clause in ver. 46, and thus 
the connexion of the words is scarcely 
less striking than before. At the 
same time Justin may have read 
Te\@vat’ the verse is not quoted by 
Clement, Origen, or Irenzus. 

2 The phrase xawdv roteiy occurs 
in Plato, Resp. 111. 399 E. It is pos- 
sible that Tepiooov orev may be 
found elsewhere, but I doubt whether 
it would be used in the same sense ; 
Twepiooa mpdocev has a meaning 
altogether different. 

3 Dial. c. 35 (Ap. 1. 16): Ioddol 


éX\evoovrat (jéovaew Ap.) éri 7H évd- 
part pov @Ewdev (+ wey Ap.) év- 
dedupévor Séppatra wrpoPatwr, 
éowhev 6€ eiot (dvres Ap.) RdKox 
dpmayes (Matt. xxiv. 5; vil. 15). 
Immediately below (Dial. t. e.) Justin 
quotes, Hposéyere do trav Pevdo- 
mpopnr av oirwes ENevaorvT ac (Eoxov- 


tate Mt.) wpds buds €EwPev, K.7.r. 


(Matt. vil. 15: €» €vdvuact mpe- 
Bdrwr). The phrase évdvuace mpo- 


Bdrwy is very strange, and though 


. there is apparently no variation in 


the MSS. édépuacr has been conjee- 
tured. Cf. Schulz, in 7. Semisch 
has remarked that évdedupévoe dép- 
pata shews traces of the text of St 
Matthew (p. 340). 










Epis Justin Martyr. 


made from memory. The longer expression in Justin 
reads like a paraphrase of the words in the Gospel, and is 
illustrated by the single reference made to the verse by 
Clement, who speaks of the Prophetic Word as describing 
some men under the image of wolves arrayed in sheep's 
If Clement allowed himself this license in quot- 


fleeces’. 


12] 


ing the passages, surely it cannot be denied to Justin. 
In close connexion with these various readings is Another 


another passage in which Justin substitutes a special for 
a general word, and replaces a longer and more unusual 


enumeration of persons by a short and common one. 


‘Christ cried aloud before He was crucified, The Son of 


‘Man must suffer many things and be rejected by (t7é) 


‘the scribes and Pharisees and be crucified and on the 
In another place the same words 


‘third day rise again*. 


occur with the transposition of the titles ‘.. 
Once again the text is given obliquely: 


“sees and scribes.’ 


.by the Phari- 


‘Christ said that He must suffer many things of (amo) the 


‘seribes and Pharisees and be crucified...’ 


In this last 


instance the same preposition is used as in St Luke, and 
the two variations only remain constant—‘ scribes and 
‘Pharisees’ for ‘elders and chief priests and scribes,’ and 


‘crucified’ for ‘put to death*’ 


Though these readings are 


not supported by any Manuscript authority, they are suffi- 


ciently explained by other Patristic quotations. 
ample of Origen shews the natural difficulty of recalling 


1 Clem. Al. Protr. § 4: AUKot Kw- 
Blows tpoBdTwy jhudrecpévor. 


2 Dial. c. 76: 'ESéa yap mpd TOU 


oraupwOhjvar’ Aet Tov vidv rot dp- 
Opwrov wo\\a talety Kai arodokt- 
pacOjva bd (ard Le.) Tov ypapu- 
paréwr kal Papicalwy (mpecBu- 
Sed kal dpxvepéwy cal ypayuaréwv 

Le.) wai oTavpwbivat (aor avO7- 
you Lc.) xai rq rpiry t Nuepg avacrhvat. 
wi. cc. 100; 51: Luke ix. 22. 







The ex- 


3 In Matt. xvi. 21 waéeiv rd is 
read by D; in Mark viii. 31 it is 
supported by N B C D (which how- 
ever proceeds kal amd T&v dpx.), ec. 
and must be received into the text; 
in Luke ix. 22 dwé is the reading of 
the majority of the MSS. From 
this note it will appear how little 
weight could be rested on the read- 
ing vd in Justin, even if it were 
constant. 


CHAP. II. 


instance. 


CHAP. Ti, 


Luke xxiv. 7, 


A last in- 
stance shew- 
ing how the 
change was 
- Stereotyped. 
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the exact words of such a passage. At one time he writes 
The Son of Man must be rejected of (amo) the chief priests 
and elders...; again...of the chief priests and Pharisees _ 
and scribes...; again...of the elders and chef priests 
and scribes of the people’. In corresponding texts a simi- 
lar confusion occurs both in manuscripts and quotations®. 
The second variation is still less remarkable. Even im a 
later passage of St Luke the word ‘crucified’ is substituted 
for ‘put to death, and Irenzus twice repeats the same 
reading. From that tume He began to shew to His disci- 
ples that He must go to Jerusalem and suffer many things 
from the priests and be rejected and crucified and 
the third day rise again’. The Son of Man must suffer 
many things and be rejected and crucified and the third 
day rise again*. It is scarcely too much to say that. both 
these passages differ more from the original text than 
Justin’s quotations, and have more important common 
variations; and yet no one will maintain that Irenzeus 
was unacquainted with our Gospels, or used other records : 
of Christ’s life. : 
Another quotation of Justin’s which may be classed : 
under this same division is more instructive, as it shews— 
the process by which these various readings were stereo- | 
typed. Prayer for enemies might well seem the most 
noble characteristic of Christian morality. ‘Christ taught | 
‘us to pray even for our enemies, saying Be ye kind and 
‘merciful, even as is your heavenly Father®? ‘We who) 


: . 
‘used to hate one another... now pray for our enemies®...”_ 
 Griesbach, Symb. Crit. p. 291. 


xvi. 21; Luke ix. 22), The words et 


See the various readings i. Matt. 
EXV1. 3, 59; XXVii. 41. 

3 Tren. 11. 18. 4: Ee e0 enim, 
inquit, cepit demonstrare discentibus 
(to his disciples) quoniam oportet 
illum SHierosolymam ire et multa 
pati a sacerdotibus et reprobari et 
crucifigi et tertia die resurgere (Matt. 


reprobari form no part of the text | 
of St Matthew, ] 
* dd, 1H. 108s Oportet enim, in-| 
quit, Filiwm hominis multa pati et 
reprobart et crucifigi et die tertio re- * 
surgere (Luke ix. 22). : 
5 Dial. c. 96. 
6 Ap. I. Pde 
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The phrase as-iell as the idea was fixed in Justin’s mind; CHAP. IL 
and is it then strange that he quotes our Lord’s teaching 
on the love of enemies elsewhere in this form: Pray for 
your enemies, and love them that hate you, and bless them 
that curse you, and pray for them that despitefully use 
you'? ‘The repetition of the key-word pray points to the 
origin of the change; and the form and context of the 
quotation shew that it was not made directly from any 
written source. But here again there are considerable 
variations in the readings of the passage. In St Matthew 
it should stand thus: Love your enenues, and pray for 
them that persecute you. The remaining clauses appear to 
have been interpolated from St Luke. Origen quotes the 
text in this shorter form five times; and in the two re- 
maining quotations he only substitutes them that despite- 
fully use you from St Luke for them that persecute you im 
the last clause*. JIrenzeus gives the precept m another 
shape: ‘ Love your enemies, and pray for them that hate 
‘you®’ Still more in accordance with Justin’s citations 
Tertullian says, ‘It.is enjoined on us to pray to God for 
‘our enemies, and to bless our persecutors*. It would be 
useless to extend the inquiry further. 

Transpositions are perhaps less likely to recur than * 77anspost 
new forms of expression; at least I have not noticed any 
repeated in Justin. One or two examples however shew 3. Glosses. 
the nature of a large class of glosses. Every scholar is hang pace 
familiar with what may be called the prophetic use of the 


sent tense. 


1 Ap. 1.15: EtxeoGe trép trav 
éxOpGv iuev cal dyamware rovs 
picodvras Uuas (ayamdre Tous €x- 
Opovds tuay, Kadws oveire Tots picod- 
ow buas Le.) kat (om. Le.) evdoyetre 
Tovs KaTapwuevous buiv kal evxeoOe 
(xpocetxecbe Mt., and Lc. omitting 
kal) bwép (wept Le.) rav émnpeagov- 
twv duds (Luke vi. 27, 28. Cf. Matt. 
Vv. 44). 





2 Griesbach, Symb. Crit. I. pp. 
253 sq. 

3 ¢, Her. m1. 18. §: Diligite ini- 
micos vestros et orate pro eis qui vos 
oderunt. 

4 Ap. 31: Preceptum est nobis 
ad redundantiam benignitatis etiam 
pro inimicis Deum orare et perse- 
cutoribus nostris bona precari. 


CHAP. II, 


Instance of 
the interpreta- 


. tion of it in 


Justin. 
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present tense. 
already realized, not completely but inceptively: the action 
is seen to be already begun in the working of the causes 
which lead to its accomplishment. This is the deepest 
view of futurity, which regards it as the outgrowth of the 
present. 
future things are merely things separated by years or 
ages from ourselves; and this simple notion has a tendency 
to destroy the truer one. It is not then surprising that 
both in Manuscripts and quotations the clearly defined 
future 1s confounded with the subtler present. Even in 
parallel passages of the Synoptic Gospels the change is 
sometimes found, being due to a slight alteration of the 
point of sight’. The most important instance in Justin 
occurs in his account of the testimony of John the Baptist: 
LI indeed am baptizing you with water unto repentance ; 
but He that 1s mightier than I will come whose shoes I am 
not worthy to bear; He will baptize you with the Holy 


Ghost and fire?...’ The whole quotation except the clause 


in question and the repetition of a pronoun agrees verbally 
with the text of St Matthew. This is the more remark- 
able because Clement gives the passage in a form differing 


from all the Evangelists*, and Origen has quoted it with 


repeated variations, even after expressly comparing the 


_ [PART 


In the intuition of the seer the future is' 


But more frequently we break the connexion: 


1 Matt. xxiv. 40; Luke xvii. 34 
{where however rapahauBdverat and 
agpiera: are read by DK dc. though 
they retain the futures in ver. 35). 
Compare John xxi. 18, where D 
gives a present instead of otse. Cf. 
Winer, N. 7. Grammatik, § 40. 2. a 
(ed. 6). . 

2 Dial. c. 49 (Cf. c. 88): "Eye 
bev buds Bawrifw év vdare eis mera- 
voay’ Heer de (yap c. 88) 6 loxupd- 
Tepds jou (6 5é éricw mov épxdmevos 
icxuporepds wou éotly Mt. 2oxerar de 
6 ioxupérepds pov Lc.) od ovK elpe 


ixavés...rupl’ ov Td wrvov avTOD (om. 
Mt., Le.) év 77 X...d0Béorm (Matt. iii. 
11, 12; Luke iii. 16, 17). For the 
insertion of av’rod compare Mark vii. 
25 (NDA however omit the pronoun); 
Apoce. vii. 2. See Winer, § 22. 4. b. 


3 Clem. Alex. Fragm. § 25: éyo 


pev buas voare Bamrlfw, epxerac 
dé wov drlcw 6 Bamrrifwr buds év 
mvevwate Kal Tupl...7d yap mrvov év 
TH xelpl avrod Tov dtakabdpac rv 
dAw Kat ouvdges Tov otrov eis Ti 
amobjkny (érvOnxyy Griesb.) 7d be... 
acBéoTw. 





ho 
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words of the four Evangelists’. The series of changes 
involved in the reading of Justin can be traced exactly. 
In place of the phrase of St Matthew but he that is com- 
ung ws mightier than I...St Mark and St Luke read but 
he that is mightier than I is coming... Now elsewhere 
Justin has represented this.very verb ts coming by two 
futures in different quotations of the same verse*. The 
fact that he uses two words shews that he intended in 
each case to give the sense of the original; and since one 
of them is the same as appears in the words of St John its 
true relation to the text of the Gospels is established. 

The remaining instances of variations which are re- 
peated occur in the combination of parallel texts. In the 
first given the coincidence is only partial: the differences 
of the two quotations from one another are at least as 
great as their common difference from the text of the 
Gospels. Many shall say to me im that day,—so Justin 
quotes our Lord’s words,—JLord, Lord, did we not in Thy 
name eat and drink and prophesy and cast out devils? 
And I will say to them, Depart from me. In the Apology 
the passage runs thus: Many shall say to me, Lord, Lord, 
did we not in Thy name eat and drink and do mighty 
works? And then will I say to them, Depart from me, ye 

workers of wniquity*®. It so happens that Origen has 


1 Comm. in Joan, vi. 16. Jd. VI. paredylw. Cf. Griesb. Symb. Crit. 
26: éyw Bamrifw év Siar, 6 5€ 11. 244, whoseems to have confound- 
Epxomevos wet’ Ewe icxupdrepds wou ed the Evangelist and the Baptist. 
 €oTw, abtos buds Bamricee & mved- ? Cf. p. 120, note 3: Matt. vii. 15. 


a Te. ¢ 


8 Dial.c.76: odrot épotct wo rH huépa exelyyn Kupre Kipie ov 
. Rear, 1. 16: WONNOL epee MOE 22 6o weet es Kipre Kupre ob 
. Matt. vil. 22,23: modXol épotioly wo év exelvy TG Quépa’ Kuipie Kipre od 
. 


D. 7 o@ dviuate Epdyomev kal ériouev xa mpdepyredoaper Kal ........... 0.000. 
vie TO OW dvouare Ch FOC I LB he anes siomsnicihss WE x den « ED kan he Gece nth «2 
Mz ITS «05s 5550. oder ay ennseeeireuwes erpopntevcauev xalT@ o@ dvopare 


‘D. Satori efeBdouer ; fae divetmarig 1h) 56 Wie IRONS ws tone SATIN cub eanee Se kok cal 
d 


i eS wg ee ile, ONE «5 sah nce éroupoauer ; kal 


a Saipbota éEeSddoney xal TP oP dvoware Suvduers woddas érorjoamer ; kal 





CHAP. II. 


4. Combina- 
tion 


(a) of words: 


CHAP. ITI. 


fb) of forms. 


‘mint but swallowing a camel, blind guides?? Christ | 
| 
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quoted the same passage several times with considerable 
variations, but four times he combines the words of St 
Matthew and St Luke as Justin has done. Many shall 
say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, did we not in Thy 
name eat and drink, and in Thy name cast out devils and 
do mighty works? And I will say to them, Depart from 
me, because ye are workers of unrighteousness’. The pa- 
rallel is as complete as can be required, and proves that 
Justin need not have had recourse to any Apocryphal 
book for the text which he has preserved. Indeed the 
very same insertions derived from St Luke xii. 26, 27, 
are now found in Cureton’s Syriac Version. 
Sometimes a combination of different passages consists © 

more in the intermixture of forms than of words. Of this 


Justin offers one good example. He twice quotes the woe | 


pronounced against the false sanctity of the scribes and 
Pharisees with considerable variations, but in both cases. 
preserves one remarkable difference from St Matthew 
whose words he uses. When exclaiming against the frivo- 
lous criticism of the Jewish doctors he asks, ‘Shall they 
‘not rightly be called that which our Lord Jesus Christ 
‘said to them: Whited sepulchres, without appearing beau- 
‘tiful and within full of dead bones, paying tithe of 






| 
: 
} 
) 
. 
; 


‘seemed no friend to you...when he cried, Woe to you, 


Di fade ép@ COPGEE MRE. S506 LTO "Avaxwpelre ar’ 

A. tére ép@ GUTGTS Wiens as 505.24 coca ius. SNE "A moxwpeire ar | 
M. rére 6poroyhow advrois drt ovddmote eyuv duds, awoxXwpeire am’ | 
D. éuod. 
A. uot... épydrac = =THs dvoulas. ; 
M. éuod of épyafémevor THY avoulap. | 





See Luke xiii. 26, 27, from which the words peculiar to Justin’s citation 
are derived. 

1 Griesb. Symb. Crit. 11. p. 262. Kkexoviamévol, wher parvdmevort 

2 Dial. cc. 112, 17. Thepassage wpaio Kxal éowbev (€o. dé c. 17) 
common to both runs thus: radgoe yéuovres daréwy vexpay. The cor 
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‘scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for ye pay tithe of CHAP. IL. 
“mint and rue but regard not the love of God and judg- 
‘ment; whited sepulchres, without appearing beautiful but 
‘within full of dead bones’ 

False teachers are no longer like to whited sepul- 
chres ; they are very sepulchres. The change is striking. 
If this be explained, the participial form of the sentence 
creates no new difficulty, but follows as a natural sequence. 
The text of St Matthew however offers no trace of its 
origin: ‘There indeed in different authorities three dif- 
ferent expressions of comparison—rapopovatere, oporatere, 
O“otot éote—are found, but none omit it. Clement and 
Ireneeus give the passage with a very remarkable varia- 
tion*, but they agree with the Manuscripts in preserving 
the connexion. The Naassenes or Ophites, according to 
the Treatise agaimst Heresies attributed to Hippolytus®, 
quoted the saying in a form more similar to that of Justin 
but with an additional change: ‘ Ye are whited tombs, 
‘{Christ] says, full within of dead bones. Here the 
passing, characteristic is transformed into a substantive 
description. The clue to the solution of the difficulty 
which arises from these various modifications of the Lord’s 
saying must be sought for in St Luke. He has not indeed 
a single word in common with Justin, but he has expressed 


peonding clause in Matt. xxiii. 27 autem plenum est...... The passage 
bru TapopLorasere Tagos Kexovia- stands soalso in D and d (monumen- 
aes oirwes efwlev ev galvovrac tum paretur decorum). 
wpato. eécwhev 5é yéuovow doréwv 3 [Hipp.] adv. Her. v. 8, p. 111 
vekp@v Kal mdons adxabapolas. For ed. Miller. Totro, gnciv, éort 76 
| Tapomordfere Lachmann reads 6uod- elpnudvov Tddor éoré Kexoriapévor 
_gere with B. Clement (Griesb. Symb. ‘yéuovtes, dnolv, ecowey dcréwy ve- 
hp Il. 327) has Spovot éote (Ped. xpév. I may add that though I have 
Ill. 9. 47). cited this Treatise for convenience 
1 Dial. c. rz sake under the name of Hippolytus, 
2 Clem. l. c.: @w0ev 6 tdgos Iam by no means satisfied that the 
palverar patos eowbev dé yémer question of its authorship has been 
Iren. Iv. 18. 3: A forts enim finally settled. | 
sepulcrum apparet formosum intus 








CHAP. II. 


General view 
of these varia- 
tions: 


(a) on the sup- 
position that 
the quotations 
were given 
Jrom memory, 


(b) that they ~ 
were taken 
jrom a MS., 
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the thought—at least according to very weighty evidence 
—in the same manner’: Woe to you, for ye are unseen 
tombs, and men when they walk over them know & not. 
Justin has thus clothed the living image of St Luke in 
the language of St Matthew. | 

These are all the quotations i Justin which exhibit 
any constant variation from the text of the Gospels?» In 
the few other cases of recurrent quotations the differences 
between the several texts are at least as important as 
their common divergence from the words of the Kvange- 
list®. This fact alone is sufficient to shew. that Justin did 
not exactly reproduce the narrative which he read, but 
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made his references generally by memory, and that in- — 


accurately. 
the earliest of the Fathers, who are admitted on all sides 
t6 have made constant and special use of the Gospels, has 
been brought forward to justify the existence and recur- 
rence of variations from the Canonical text; and though 


it would have been easy to have chosen more striking . 


instances of their various readings, still by taking those 
only which are found in the very passages to which Justin 


also refers the parallel gains in direct force at least as | 


much as it seemingly loses in point. 

But even if it were not so: if it had seemed that 
recurrent variations could be naturally explained only by 
supposing that they were derived from an original written 


1 Luke xi. 44: Oval tyutv dre éore 


and Versions: D ab d, Syrr., Arm., 
[om. ws Ta] uyynueta [om. Ta] dbnra 


Adth., é&e. 


Under such circumstances the authority of ) 


Kal of GvOpwro érdvw mwepirarovvTes 
ov oidacw. So Dabed, Syr. Crt. 
Lucif. ; Griesbach marks the reading 
as worthy of notice. 

2 I have not noticed the variation 
in the reference to Luke x. 16: 6 
€uod akovwv dKkover TOD drrocTel\ar- 
Tos we (Apol. I. 63. Cf. c. 16), be- 
cause it is contained in several MSS. 


° The following passages may be | 
compared: Dial. c. 96; Apol. I. | 
15 = Luke vi. 36; Matt.v.45. For | 


the repetition of xypnorol Kal oixrip- — 
Hooves compare Clem. Strom. 11. 59. \ 


| 


100: édejmoves Kal oikrippoves. Dial. 
c. 101; Apol. 1. 16 = Matt. xix. 16, 
17; Luke xviii. 18, 19. 
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source, that written source might still have been a Manu- 
script of our Gospels. One very remarkable type of a 
class of early Manuscripts has been preserved in the Codez «. e.g. Codex 
Beze (D)—the gift of the Reformer to the University ~ 

of Peal dae <ahich contains verbal differences from the 
common text, and Apocryphal additions to it, no less 
remarkable than those which we here have to explain’. 

The frequent coincidences of the readings of this Manu- 

script with those of Justin must have been observed already; 

and if it had perished, as it might well have done, in 

the civil wars of France’, many citations in Clement and 
Irenzeus would have seemed as strange as his peculiari- 

ties*. We are arguing on false premises, but it is none 

the less important to notice that up to this poimt there 

is nothing in Justin’s quotations, supposing them to have 

been see immediately from a written source, which 

cannot be explained from what we know of the history of 

the text of our Gospels. 

But it is said that some of Justin’s quotations exhibit ( ) Cone 
coincidences with fragments of Heretical Gospels, which Hora 
prove that he must have made use of them, if not exclu- 
sively, at least in addition to the writings of the Evan- 
gelists. 

One such passage has been already considered inciden- Matt. xi. 27 
tally*, and it has been shewn that the reading which 
Justin gives appears elsewhere in Catholic writers; and 


CHAP. IT. 


- 


: 
| 


1 See Note C at the end of the 
Section. 

2 Initio belli civilis apud Gallos 
an. MDLXII. ex ccenobio 8. Ire- 
nei Lugduni postquam ibi diu in 
pulvere jacuisset nactus est Beza.. 
‘Mill. Proleg. N. 7. 1268. 

3 The following examples will 
serve to confirm the statement : 

_ Matt. xxiii. 26. @wev...Clem. 
Peed. ut. 9. 48; Iren. Iv. 18. 3. 





Luke xii. rr. gépwow. Clem. Or. 


(Griesb. Symb. Crit. 1. 377)- 


Luke xii. 27. ovre ve odre 
toalve. Clem. Peed. It. 

Luke xii. 38. rq éorepivy pudak7. 
TremsV. 346.2. 

Luke xix. 26. mpoorl@erar. Clem. 
Strom. VII. 10, mpoorrOjcerat. 

Cf. Hug, Jntroduction, I. § 22. 
It is needless to multiply instances. 

4, CE: per 36) na. 3 


K 


CHAP. II. 


John iii. 3, 5. 


: otp avav. 
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that in fact it may exhibit the original text. The remain- 
ing instances are neither many nor of great weight. The 
most important of them is the reference to our Lord’s dis- 
course with Nicodemus’: ‘For Christ said Hacept ye be 
‘born again (avayevynOnte) ye shall not enter into the 
‘kingdom of heaven. But that at is umpossrble for those 


“who have been once born to enter into their mother’s womb 
“is clear to all”? 
‘Thus sware our Prophet to us, saying Verily I say unto 


In the Clementines the passage reads: 


‘you, except ye be born again (avaryevynOyre) with living 
‘water into the name of the Father, Son, [and] Holy Spirit, 
‘ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven*.’ Both quo- 
tations differ from St John im the use of the plural, in the 
word descriptive of the new birth, and in the phrase ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven instead of he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God; but their variations 
from one another are not less striking, for the introduc- 
tion of the phrase ‘living water’ and of the baptismal for- 
mula in the Homily is the most significant sgt of its 
variation from the text of St John. | 

If the familiar use of one phrase were in all cases a 
sufficient explanation of its substitution for another which 


3 (Schwegler, I. p.218). Cf. Recog.vi. 
g: Sic enim nobis cum sacramento 
verus propheta testatus est dicens: 
Amen dico vobis, nisi quis denuo re- 
natus fuerit (avayevynOy dvwbev) ex 
aqua, non introibit in regna celorum. 
The natural confusion of the con- 
tents of the third and fifth verses in 
St John’s record which is already 
seen in the passages quoted (born 
again, Vv. 3; enter, v. 5) is made still 


1 Cf. Semisch, § 25, pp. 189 ff. 

2 Ap. I. OF: kal yap 6 Xpicros 
elrev' "Av wn advayevynOgrte, ov 
pn eloédOnre eis Thy Bacidelav 7 Ov 
“Oru dé kal advvaror eis 
TAS MATpas Tov TEKoVTwY Tovs 
drag T yevomevous EuBhvar pavepoy 
Twaow éoTt. 

-3 Hom. Xt. 26: otrws yap juiv 
Seeker 6 mwpopyrns eimwv' "Apuyp 
(+ apunhv Joh.) ipiv \éyw (Xd. cot Joh.) 


éav 1) avayevyn dare (Tes yevvnOH 
Joh.) biare fvre, eis bvoma T a- 
T pos, viov, dyiou mvetmaros, ov 
wy elo €hOqre (od dUvarat eiceNOetv 


Joh.) eis tiv Baoitelay Tay odpa- 


vv (rod Geot Joh.). See Matt. xviii. 


more puzzling by the reading of Cod. 
Sinait. in v. 5, eav wn Tio €& vdaToo 
kat wvo yevynOn ov duvarar evdew Tv 
Baoiday Twv ovpavwy. The use of dva- 
vyevvnOjre seems to me to point cer- 


tainly tothe yervnPjvat dvwhev of v. 3. 
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is more strange, there would be little difficulty here. The cmap. 11 


whole class of words relative to the New Birth (avayevva- 
cOat, avayévynows) formed a part of the common technical 
language of Christians, and they occur repeatedly both in 
Justin and in the Clementines’. The -phrase in the 
Gospel (yevyn@nvat dvwGev) on the other hand is not only 
peculiar but ambiguous. Nor is this all: the passage as 
quoted in both cases is put in the form of a general address. 
If then the general formula was thus adapted from the 
Evangelist, one change might furnish occasion for the 
others. And it is not to be overlooked that Ephraem 
Syrus has given the words in a form which combines in 
equal proportions the peculiarities of St John and Justin’: 
‘Except a man be born again from above (avayevynOh avo- 
‘Oev) he shall not see the kingdom of heaven.’ So also in 
the Apostolical Constitutions the words are quoted thus: 
‘The Lord says Except a man be born (yevvn@n) of water 
‘and Spirit, he shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven". 
If these parallels are not sufficient to shew that the quota- 
tion of Justin is merely a reminiscence of St John, at Coincidences 


ith A pocry- 


least they indicate that it was not derived from any Apo- phal Gospels 


no proof of 


cryphal Gospel, but rather from some such tradition of ter use, 
our Lord’s words as has preserved peculiar types of other 
texts‘. Apocryphal Gospels were in fact only unauthorized 


vav. For yevyn)7 the common read- 
ing is Bamrric67, which is probably a 
gloss on yew. é& J. kal.rv. ‘No in- 
stance of Bamricew x Twos occurs to 
me. , 
4 Schwegler (1. 218) has pointed 
out a passage in the Shepherd of Her- 
mas which alludes to the sam2 tra- 


1 The earliest examples of this 
Christian use of the words are 1 Pet. 
‘i. 3, 23: Clem. Hom. vit. 8; x1. 26 
(immediately before the quotation) ; 

XI. 35: Justin, Ap. 1.61: Cf. Cred- 
ner, Beitrdge, 1. p. 301 f. 
2 De Penit. 11. p. 183 (Semisch, 
p. 196): éav uy Tis dvayevvndy 


| dvwbev, ob wh idy Tiv Bacrelav TOV 
_ovpavay. See also the reading of 
Cod. Sinait. given on p. 130, D. 3. 
 _ 3 Const. Apost. VI. 15 (Semisch, 
l.c.): Neyer 6 KUptos’ €dv py Tis yev- 
ynOy €& Oaros Kai mvevpmaTos, ov MY 
eicéhOn eis Thy Baciielav THY ovpa- 





ditional saying: Necesse est, inquit 
[pastor], ut per aguam habeant ascen- 
dere ut requiescant. Non poterant 
enim in regnum Dei aliter intrare, 
quam ut deponerent mortalitatem 
prioris vitee (III. ix. 16). The coinci- 


dence of the latter clause with St 


K 2 
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collections of such traditionary materials; and it should 
be no matter of surprise if that which was recorded in 
them survived elsewhere as a current story or saying. The 
marvel is that early writers so constantly confined them- 
selves within the circle of the Canonical narratives. 

The next instance which is quoted as shewing a coin- 
cidence between Justin and the Clementine Gospel illus- 
trates yet more clearly the existence of a traditional as 
well as of an Evangelic form of Christ’s words. ‘That we 
‘should not swear at all, but speak the truth always,’ 
Justin says, ‘Christ thus exhorted us: Swear not at all; 
‘but let (EoTw) your yea be yea: and your nay nay: but 
‘what 1s more than these is of the evil one’ In the text 
of St Matthew the corresponding words are J say wnto you 
Swear not at all...but let your speech be Yea yea, Nay nay; — 
but what is more than these rs of the evil one. It so hap- 
pens however that St James has referred to the same pre- 
cept: Before all things, my brethren, swear not, neither by 
the heaven neither by the earth neither by any other (adXos) 
oath: but let (jrw) your yea be yea and your nay nay’... 
Clement quotes the latter clause in this form as ‘a maxim 
‘of the Lord’; and Epiphanius says that the Lord in the 
Gospel commands us ‘ Vot to swear, neither by the heaven net- 
‘ther by the earth neither by any other (€repos) oath: but let 

‘(}tTm) your yea be yea and your nay nay; for that which 
. ‘4s more (arepicoortepov) than these is in its origin (vmapyet) 


CHAP. TF 


Matt. v. 34, 37. 








John and not with Justin is to be ov ov 7d yap x.T.X. 


remarked. 

_ 1 Apol. 1. 16 (Clem. Hom. XIX. 2; 
Matt. v. 34, 37): mepl 5¢ rod pH op- 
vivat O\ws TaNNOHR Se Neyer dei ov- 
TWS TWAapeKeAEVTaTO’ LH dudanTeE Gws* 


éorw 5 (+ 6ASbyos Mt.) buay Td (om. | 


Mt.) vai vat kal 7d (om. kaird Mt.) 


ov ot* TO 6é mepicody TovTwy ex Tod 


movnpod (+ éorv Mt., Clem.). 
_ In Clem. Hom. 111. 55 the passage 
stands: éoTw vudy Td val vat, Td 


~ 


EE 


- épxov’ Arw 6é buGy TO val val 








; 
i 
2 James v. 12: IIpd mwdvrww 6é, ) 

ddepot pov, win duvvere pjre Tov ov- | 
pavoy unre THY yay pATE Gov TWA 
; 


kal rd ov ov, wa ph brs Kplow 
TETNTE. 4 
3 Strom. V. 14. 100: 76 Kuplov | 
pnrov’ éorw (not 4Tw) tuay K.T.r. | 
Cf. Lib. vu. 11. 67, where the sen- | 
tence is again quoted in a similar | 
form: éorar tua K.T. Xr. 
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‘of the evil one*’ In the Clementine Homilies the words 
are: ‘[Our master] counselling us said: Let (€s7w) your 
‘yea be yea and your nay nay; but that which is more than 
‘these ws of the evil one*’ The differences of Epiphanius 
from the text of St Matthew are thus greater than those 
of Justin; and the coincidence of Justin with the Cle- 
mentines is confined to words found in St James, and 
quoted expressly by some Fathers as Christ’s words. 

The many various readings of our Lord’s words, when Matt, xix. 27 
He limited the true application of the word ‘good’ to God [at casas 
only, are well known. It is recorded in different forms by 
the three Evangelists. Justin himself. has quoted the 
passage twice, varying almost every word. It is brought 
forward repeatedly by other Fathers, with constant varia- 
tions from the text of the Gospels. In the presence of 
these facts it would be impossible under any circumstances 
to lay great stress upon the coincidence of a few words in 
one of Justin’s quotations with a reading recognized by 
the Marcosians* and the Ebionites. Yet the case is made 
still simpler when it is shewn that Catholic authority can 
be adduced for each word in which he agrees with those 
widely different sects. In the Apology the answer is given: 

‘No one ts good save God alone, who made all things*’ In 


Justin. Martyr. 


CHLAP. IL. 


1 Epiph. adv. Her. i. 20. 6 (1. p 
44): [rod xupiov] év 7G iE 
A€yorTos’ UN duvivat pwjTEe Tov ovpavov 
LATE THY yhv unre Erepdv Twa Spkov" 


GAN ATw Uo Tb val val Kal Td 


a ea. a 


ov ov Tb TWeptooébrepoyv yap Tov- 
Tw €x TOD TovnpoU UTApPKEL 

2? Hom. XIX. 2: cuuBovrevev [6 
SiSdoKados] eipnxev’ Ectw budv Td 
vaivat kai 76 ov ov* 76 5é wépic- 
gov ToUTwy €K TOU TrovnpoU éoTiv. 

3 We shall consider in another 
place (Ch. iv. $ 8 and note) whether 
the passages quoted by Irenzus 
were corrupted by the Marcosians 
or simply misinterpreted. 


| 4 Ap. 1. 16 (Mark x. 18; Luke 





XViil. 19): oddels dyabds cf wi movos 
(eis Mc., Le.) 6 (om. Cod. Sinait. in 
Ie.) Geds 3 Toijnoas Ta TavTa (om. 
Mc., Lc.). In St Mark Dd combine 
the former words, reading “dévos ets 
Océs. Several other MSS. of the 
Old Latin give solus (Griesb. /.c.). 
The concluding words occur just 
before, and are to be considered as 
‘an addition of Justin’s suggested 
by the circumstances of the time 
‘and his late controversy with Mar- 
‘cion’ (Credner, I. 243). Such a 
concession takes away much of the 
force of Credner’s other arguments. 
If Justin might add a clause to 
guard against a heresy, surely he 


CHAP. II. 
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the Dialogue: ‘Why callest thou me good? Ones good, 
‘my Father which isin heaven’’ ‘The Marcosians read in 
their text: ‘ Why callest thou me good? One is good, the 
‘Father in heaven. In the Clementines the words are: 
‘Call me not good: for the Good is One, the Father which is 
‘in heaven®. As to these quotations it is to be noticed 
that Epiphanius has connected the words of St Matthew 
and St Luke in a form similar to that found in the Marco- 
sian Gospel and in Justin®. The last clause which is com- 
mon to the three is the only remaining point of difference. 
Now not only are there traces of some addition to the text 
of St Matthew in several versions*: not only did Marcion 
and Clement and Origen recognize the words ‘the Father’; 
but in one place Clement gives the whole sentence, ‘ Vo one 
‘is good except my Father which is in heaven*’ He has 
attached the last clause of Justin to the words of St Luke, 
exactly as in Epiphanius we find the last words of St Mat- 


thew added to the opening clauses of Justin. 


might adapt the language of the 
Evangelists so as best to meet the 
wants of his readers. 

1 Dial. ¢. 101 (Marcos. ap. Iren. 
T, 20. 2): Ti we A€yers dyabdyv (Le. 
XVill. 19); eis €orly dyados (Mt. xix. 
17 0 a@y.), 0 TaTHpP pov O (om. Loved 


. Marcos.) év rots ovpavots. 


2 Hom. XVIII. 3: uh me A€veE 
ayabdv' 6 yap dyabds eis éativ, 6 
TaTHp 6 €v TOLs OVpavots. 

3 Epiph. adv. Her. LXIx. 19 (I. 

742), 57 (I. p. 780), gives the 
words as quoted by the Arians: 
Ti we Néyers ayabdv (Mc., Lec.) ets 
éotiv ayadds (Mt. 6 ay.), 6 Beds. He 
makes no comment upon the form 
of the reading, but in the course of 
his argument quotes the words him- 
self in the form in which they are 
found in St Mark and St Luke 
(adv. Her, UX1xX. 57,1. p. 781): Ti 
be heyeus ayabdv; ovéels dyabds ef uh 
els, 0 Oeds, If these quotations are 


compared with those given in the 
next note it will be obvious how 
little regard was paid to exactness 
of quotation in passages which were 
used very familiarly. 

* It may be necessary to notice 
that the true text in St Matthew 
xix. 17 is simply ri we épwrds mepl 
Tov ayalou; eis écriv 6 dyads. 

® Marcion read (Epiph. adv. Her. 
XLIL p. 315) wy me N€yeTE aya- 
Gév’ eis éctlv dyads, OmaTHp. In 
the refutation (p. 339) his text is 
given: un me A€ye ayaddv' els Eoriv 
dyabés, 6 Oeds 6 Ilaryjp. For the 
passages of Clement (6 rarjp) and 
Origen (6 Geds 6 warjp) see Griesb. 
Symb. Crit. 1. pp. 305, 388.. 


6 Pad. 1. 8, 7a: Siappidny Aeyer" 


ovdels ayabos ed BY 6 TaTHp mov 6 
év rots ovpavots. Semisch, p. 372. 


The passage has been overlooked by , 


Griesbach. 
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The last instance which is quoted is not more impor- CHAP. Il. 
tant than those which have been examined’. After speak- “ **” 4" 
ing of those sons of the kingdom who shall be. cast into 
the outer darkness, Justin quotes the condemnation of the 
wicked as pronounced by Christ in these words: ‘Go ye 
‘into the outer darkness which my Father prepared. for 
‘Satan and his Angels*” It occurs again in the same form 
in the Clementine Homilies. There are here two varia- 
tions to be noticed—a change in the verb (v7aryew for 
mopevec@at), and the substitution of ‘the outer darkness’ 
for ‘the eternal fire. The first variation occurs elsewhere’: 
the naturalness of the second is shewn by the fact that in 
one Manuscript at least of St Matthew the original reading 
was the outer fire. And more than this: Clement of Alex- 
andria has coupled the two images of ‘the fire’ and ‘the 
outer darkness’ in a passage which has a distinct reference 


——e—eEeEeEEEOeeEeE—E——=—=— 


to the words of St Matthew’. 


_1 The connexion of Dial. c. 96 
with Hom. 111. 57 (Matt. v. 45) is 
noticed in Note D, p. 155: The 
reference to Luke xi. 52 in Dial. c. 
17, where Tas kXels éxyere stands for 
Hoare Thv KrEtda THs yuwoews, is very 
different from that in Hom. 11. 18, 
where the phrase is kpatovot Thy KE. 


. ? Dial. c. 76; Clem. Hom. XIx. 2; , 


Matt. xxv. 41: Umdyere (+47 
éuod Mt.) eis TO oxdros (rip Mt.) 
TO €€aHrepor (aiwvov Mt.) 6. qroi- 
pacey 6 warhnp (+pmov Mt.) TO ca- 
Tavg (SiaSirtw Mt., Clem.) xat tots 
dyyéXots avdrod. | 

 *Yadryere dm’ éuod is found in N; 
and the reading 6 jroluacey 6 TaTip 
pov is supported by D, 2 mss., 
MSS. of Old Lat., and many Fa- 
thers, so that we may suppose that 
it was early current in the Canonical 
Gospel. Irenzus again once omits 


Gm’ éuod (Ill. 23. 3); in two other 
places it is omitted by some manu- 
scripts (IV. 33. 11; 40. 2); in the re- 
maining place it appears to be read 
by all (iv. 28. 2). The omission of 


of katnpduevoe (or rather of xarn- 
pamevot, for the of is probably spu- 
rious) does not require special no- 
tice. 

3 The old Latin version of Ire- 
nzus has in the first two quotations 
abite, and in the last two discedite 
(Vulg.). The variation is not no- 
ticed by Lachmann. The words 
mop. and v7. are confounded in Luke 
Vill. 42. 

4+ Quis Div. Salv. § 13 (Semisch, 
P- 377): 

How easily such a passage might 
be altered may be seen from Epi- 
phanius’s quotation of the sentence 
of the just: dedre €x deEcGv pov oi 
evNoynuévot ofs 6 TaTHpP MoV 6 ov- 
pdvios Gero THY Bacirelav rpd 
KkataBoNjs Kécmou’ émelvaca yap Kal 
édwxaTré wo payeiv’ édivnoa xal éro- 
ticaté me’ yuuvds Kal mepreBddeTé we 
(adv. Her. uxt. 4). The whole form 
of the blessing is here changed. 

Justin himself has introduced 
‘the eternal fire’ into his reference 
to Matt. xiii. 42, 43, in Ap. I, 16. 
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CHAP. II. It would be easy to shew that the differences of Jus- 
Poe ee tin’s quotations from the Gospel-passages in the Clemen- 
citations and +ines are both numerous and striking’. Their coincidences 
Cementines however are so few and of such a character as to lend no 

support to the belief that they belong to a common type. 
A comparison of all the passages which are found in both 
books places their independence beyond a doubt; but it is 
enough that important variations have been noticed in 
texts which exhibit the strongest resemblances. That the 
Apocryphal Gospels should exhibit points of partial resem- 
blance to quotations made by memory from the written 
Gospels is most natural. They were not mere creations of 
the imagination, but narratives based on the original oral 
Gospel of which the written Gospel was the authoritative 
record. The same cause in both cases might lead tothe | 
introduction of a common word, a characteristic phrase, a 
supplementary trait. But there was this difference: m 
the one case these changes were limited only by the arbi- 
trary rule of each particular sect; im the other they were 
restrained by an instinctive sense of Catholic truth, vary- 
ing indeed in strength and susceptibility, but related to 
the bare individualism of heresy as the fulness of Serip- 
ture itself is related to the partial reflections of its teach- 
ing in the writings of a later age. 

(3) Coinciden- ‘The relation of J ustin to the Apocryphal Gospels intro- | 
narrative with duces the last objection which we have to notice. Itis | 
Apocruphal . 4 fl 
Tradiions. said that his quotations differ not only in language but | 

also in substance from our Gospels: that he attributes 
sayings to our Lord which they do not contain, and nar- 
rates events which are either not mentioned by the Evan- 
gelists, or recorded by them with serious variations from 
his account. It is enough to answer that he never does 
so when he proposes to quote the Apostolic Memoirs. 
















1 See note D at the end of the Section. 
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1.] 


Like other early Fathers tradition had made him familiar 
with some few words of our Lord which are not embodied 
in the Gospels. Like them he may have been acquainted 
with details of His Life treasured up by such as the elder 
of Ephesus’ who might have heard St John. But what- 
ever use he makes of this knowledge, he never refers to 
the Apostolic Memoirs for anything which is not substan- 
tially found in our Gospels”. 7 
Justin’s account of the Baptism, which might seem an 
exception to this statement, really confirms and explains 
it. It is well known that there was a belief long current 
that the Heavenly Voice addressed our Lord in the words 
of the Psalm which have been ever applied to Him, Thou 
art my Son; this day have I begotten Thee. Augustine 
mentions the reading as current in his time’; and the 
words are found at present in the Codex Bezee (D) and in 
the Old Latin Version*. Justin then might have found 
them in the manuscript of St Luke which he used; but 
the form of his reference is remarkable. When speaking 
of the Temptation he says: ‘For the devil, of whom I just 
‘now spoke, as soon as [Christ] went up from the river 
‘Jordan—when the voice had been addressed to Him 
‘Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee—is de- 
‘scribed in the Memoirs of the Apostles as having come to 
‘Him and tempted Him so far as to say to Him Worship 
me’. The words which are definitely quoted form con- 


¢ 


1 Dial. c. 3: madavss tis mpecBv- 
TNS. 

2 All the passages are given above, 
pp. 113 ff. 

3 August. de Cons. Evv. 1. 14: 
Illud vero quod nonnulli codices 
habent secundum Lucam (iii. 22) 
hoc ill& voce sonuisse quod in Psalmo 
scriptum est Filius meus es tu, ego 
hodie genui te; quanquam in anti- 
quioribus codicibus grecis non inve- 
niri perhibeatur, tamen si aliquibus 
- fide dignis exemplaribus confirmari 


possit, quid aliud...This, it will be 
remembered, is in a critical work; 
elsewhere he quotes the words as 
uttered at the Baptism without re- 
mark: E£nchiridion, c. 14. [XLIX.] 
Cf. Lectt. Varr. given in T. VI. p. 
xxiv. ed. Paris. 1837. 

4 Cf. Griesb. ad Luc. iii. 22. The 
quotation of the words by Clement 
of Alexandria (Ped. I. 25) is omit- 
ted in his Symbole Critice (11. 363). 

> Dial. c. 103: xal yap ovros 6 
didBodos dua TO avaSFvac adrov awd 
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His account of 
the Baptism. 


The Voice. 


Ps. il. 7s 
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The Fire kin- 
dled in the 
Jordan. 
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fessedly a part of the Evangelic text: it is evident from 
the construction of the sentence that Justin cites no au- 
thority for the disputed clause. 

This apparent mixture of two narratives is still more 
noticeable in the passage in which Justin introduces the 
famous legend of the Fire kindled in Jordan when Christ 
descended into the water. ‘When Jesus came to the 
‘Jordan where John was baptizing, when He descended to 
‘the water both a fire was kindled in the Jordan, and, as 
‘the Apostles of Christ Himself recorded, the Holy Spirit 
‘as a Dove lighted upon Him’” Here the contrast is 
complete. The witness of the Apostles is claimed for that 
which our Gospels relate; but Justin affirms on his own 
authority a fact which, however beautiful and significant 
in the symbolism of the East, is yet without any support 
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from the Canonical history’. 


TOU ToTaKOD TOU "lopddvov THs PwvAs 


— adT@ exGelons Tids wou ef ot, éyw 


onuEepov yeyévynka oe’ €v Tots atro- 
Lvnuovedviuact TOY amrocTéhwy yéypa- 
TTat Tpoce\Oav av’tr@ Kal meipadfwv 
bexol Tov elrety a’tG Ilpockivnody 
ot. The same words are quoted 
again (c. 88) without any reference 
to the Memoirs. 

The words occurred in the Ebion- 
ite Gospel: Epiph. adv. Her, xxx. 
13. It is evident however that the 
narrative of the Baptism there given 
is made up from several traditions. 


_That which it has in common with 


Justin must have been borrowed 
by both from some third source. Cf. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, 1. 378 (Ed. 2, 
quoted by Semisch, p. 407, n.). 

1 Dial. c. 88: kat rére éXOdvros 
Tod ‘Inood él rov “lopddvnv morapuov 
évba 0 “Iwavyns éBarrife, KaTedOdv- 
tos TOU ‘Incov émi 7d Vdwp Kal rip 
avnpon &v TH lopéavy, kal dvadvvTos 
avtov do Tov Vdaros ws TepioTEepay 
TO Aylov Treva érimTivat én’ avrov 
éypawav of admrdcro\on avrov TovTou 
Tov Xpiorov NuaGv. The conjectural 





‘ 


emendation dv7idbat for dvndOn de- 
stroys the contrast. 

In the Ebionite Gospel (Epiph. 
I.c.) the legend is given differently: | 
ws dvAAGVev ao TOU VOaTos Hvol- | 
ynoav of ovpavol...cal ev@’s mept- | 
éX\anwe Tov Témov POs méya. | 
Otto (ad loc.) quotes a passage from 
‘a Syriac liturgy’ which may indi- | 


‘cate the origin of the tradition: 


Quo tempore adscendit ab aquis sol 
inclinavit radios suos. Justin ap- 
pears to be the only Catholic writer 
who alludes to the appearance; 
unless the words of Juvencus mani- 
festa Det preesentia claret also re- 
fer to it. It is however to be ob- 
served that in Manuscripts of the | 
Old Latin ag! a similar addition | 
occurs: et cum baptizaretur (Jesus 
gl) lumen ingens circumfulsit (1. mag- 
num fulgebat gt) de aqua ita ut ti-. 
merent omnes qui advenerant (q. con- 
gregati erant gt). Compare also the 
addition of k to Mark xvi. 4. _ 

2 The details of the Transfigura- 
tion furnish an illustration of the 
passage. Light is the symbol of ry 
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The remaiming uncanonical details in Justin are either cnapP. 1. 
such facts and words as are known to have been current 4rrmami"g 
in tradition, or natural exaggerations, or glosses on the 777mrcs 
received text generally suggested by some Prophecy of the 
Old Testament. | 

He tells us that ‘those who saw Christ's works said 7raditional 
‘that they were a magic show; for they dared to call Him 
‘a magician and a deceiver of the people’. The Gospels Matt. xii. 245 
have preserved the simplest form of this blasphemy; and John vii. 22. 
it survived even to the time of Augustine*. Again in 
St Mark our Lord is called the Carpenter. The reading Mark vi. 3. 
indeed was obliterated in the Mariuscripts used by Origen, 
for he denied that our Lord ‘was ever Himself called a 
‘Carpenter in the Gospels current in the Churches*; but 
it is supported by almost all the authorities at present 
existing. The same pride or mistaken reverence which 
removed the word suppressed the tradition which it 
favoured; but it is characteristic of the earliest age that 
Justin speaks of ‘the Carpenter’s works which Christ 
‘wrought when among men, ploughs and yokes, by these 
‘both teaching the emblems of righteousness and [enfore- 
‘ing]} an active life*’ 

In addition to these details Justin has recorded two 
sayings of our Lord not found in the Gospels. ‘Our Lord 


Traditional 
sayings. 


God’s dwelling-place; Exod. xiv. 
20; 1 Kings vil. 11; 1 Tim,.vi. 16. 
Light is the outward mark of spe- 
cial converse with him ; Exod. xxxiy. 
30. 

_ | Dial. c. 69: of 5€ cai raira 
éparres ywoueva daytaciay paycxny 
yivecOa éX\eyov" Kal yap wayor eivac 
avrov érd\uwv héyew cal NaorAdvor. 
Cf. Ap. I. 30, and Otto’s notes. 

3 August. de Cons. Evv. I. 9: 
Christum propterea sapientissimum 
_ putant fuisse quia nescio quz illicita 

noverat... ies 
3 ©, Cels, VI. 36: otdapotd trav & 








Tats €xxAnolas pepouévar evayyeNiwv 
TéexTwv altos 6 Inoots avayéyparrat. 

4 Dial..c. 88: tatra yap Ta Tex- 
Tovika épya eipydgero év avOpwras 
wv dpotpa xai fuyd, 6a Tovrwr Kal 
Ta THS Sixacootvys cUuBota SiddoKwv 
kal tévepy7 Biov. Otto refers to the 
Arabic Gospel of the Infancy (c. 38) 
and to the Gospel of Thomas (c. 13) 
for similar traditions. The latter 
narrative (érolec dporpa xal fv- 
yous, said of Joseph) shews a re- 
markable coincidence of language 
with Justin, 


CHAP. I. 
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‘Jesus Christ said: In whatsoever I find you, in this will 
‘I also judge you'’ Clement of Alexandria has quoted 
the same sentence with slight variations, but without any 
distinct reference to its source’. In later times it was 
attributed to Ezekiel, or some Prophet of the Old Testa- 
ment*®; and though it was widely current, there is no eyi- 
dence to shew that it was contained in any Apocryphal 
Gospel. It may have been contained in the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews*; but even if it were so, the tradi- 
tion must have existed before the record, and may have 
survived independently of it. The same holds true of the 
other phrase, ‘Christ said: There shall be schisms and 
‘heresies’. If it were not for the mode in which Justin 
quotes them, the words might seem a short summary of 
our Lord’s warnings against the false teachers and false 


Matt. vii. xs; Prophets who should deceive many. In the Clementines 


KA 5. 


the two prophecies are intermixed: ‘There shall be, as the 
‘Lord said, false apostles, false prophets, heresies, lusts of 
‘rule®’ lLactantius also affirms that ‘both Christ Him- 
‘self and His ambassadors foretold that many sects and 
‘heresies would arise...”.’ 


1 Dial. c. 47: 6 huérepos Kvptos 
"Inoots Xpicrds etrev' ’Ev ois av 


in Hegesippus (Euseb. H. £. rv. 22), 


in Justin (J. c. dvagtThoovTat TOX- 


buds katadaBw év rovros Kal Kpwd. 
Cf. Otto, in loc. - 
~2 Clem. Quis Div. Salv. § 40. 

3 Semisch, p. 394. 

4 Cf. Credner, Beitrdge, I. 247. 
Introduction to the Study of the Go- 
spels, App. C. p. 426. 

5 Dial. ec. 35: elre yap...€covrat 
oxlicuata Kal aipéoes. Cf. 1 Cor. 
xi, 18, 19. The passage is quoted 


by Justin between Matt. xxiv. 5 


(comp. vii. 15) and Matt. vii. 15, 
and distinguished from them. 

6 Hom. XVI. 21: &covra ydp, ws 
6 KUpws eirev, PevdatTdcToXoL, 
weviels mpopjrat, aipécers, Pirapxlat. 
The word wWevdarédcrodo. occurs 
likewise in St Paul (2 Cor. xi. 13), 





Aol Wevddxptorot kal Pevdaro- 
oToXot Kal roddo’s TOV TioTovV 
mAavjoover), in Tertullian (de Preser. 
Heret. c. 4 quoted by Otto), and in 
other authors; so that it may point 
to some traditional version of our 
Lord’s words. 
anm. 

7 Inst. Div. tv. 30 (Semisch, p. 
393): Ante omnia scire nos convenit 
et ipsum et legatos ejus praedixisse 
quod plurime sectz et hereses ha- 
berent existere quae concordiam 
sancti corporis rumperent. Cf. Ter- 
tull. l. c. where the passage is appa- 
rently referred to the text of St 
Paul, | 


Cf. Semisch, p. 391, 
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1.] Justin Martyr. 


Elsewhere Justin generalizes the statements of the cHap. IL 
Gospels with what may seem natural exaggerations. ‘ He- Ezaggerations. 
‘rod,’ he says, ‘commanded all the male children in Beth- 

‘lehem to be slain without exception’; yet he states in 
another place with more exactness that ‘Herod slew all 
‘the male children who were born in Bethlehem about 
‘the time of Christ’s birth?’ Again, when speaking of 
the calumnies of the Jews about the Resurrection, Justin 
not only gives the origin of the story as St Matthew does, 
but adds ‘that they chose out men whom they sent znto 
‘the whole world to announce the rise of a godless and 
‘lawless sect*;’ a statement which explains the character 
of Christianity recorded in the Acts that at 1s everywhere Acts xxviii. 22. 
spoken against. | 
More frequently he adds an interpretation to the text Gloss: 
which he quotes; as when he says that Joseph ‘was of 
‘Bethlehem,’ as though that were his native village, but 
Nazareth only his dwelling-place*; or when he speaks of 
‘the Magi from Arabia’’” And this very commonly hap- pare 
pens when the gloss is suggested by a Prophecy. Thus “* 

_he alludes to the cave in which our Lord was born, because 
Isaiah had said He shall dwell in a high cave of a strong '8,%Xx"#. +6. 
rock®. He speaks of the Star which rose in heaven, not 
mentioning the Hast’, apparently because our Lord Him- Zech. vi. x2. 
self is described as the Day-spring (avatodn), the Star of 
Jacob. He tells us that the foal of the ass on which our 


1 Dial. c. 78: mavras amwd@s Tovs 
matdas Tovs év Bybee. ExéNeveev au 
apeOjvat. 
2 Dial. ce. 103: [SHpwdov] dveddv- 
Tos mdvras Tovs év BnOdcéu éxelvou 
TOU Katpod yevynbévras matdas. Ori- 
gen quotes the passage with some 
variations: tdvTa Ta TWatdia avel- 
Ne Ta év ByOdeeu xal & (= WGor) 
Tots dplows avris amd drerobs x.T.X. 
Comm. in Matt. xvii. II. 

3 Dial. c. 108: dvipas xetporovy- 





cavres éxX\exTovs eis Tacav Thy 
oixovmévny eméupate xnpvooovTas 
drt alpecis Tis GPeos Kal dvomos éy7)- 
yeprac amd “Inood twos TadtAaiouv 
m\dvov... 

4 Dial. c. 78: droypadis otons ev 
TH "lovdaia tore mpwrns eri Kupnviov 
aveAnuGe. amd Nafapér évOa oxee 
eis BnOdeéu Sev iv avaypdwacba. 

5 Dial. l.c. and c. 106." 

_& Cf. p. 88, note 7. 

7 Dial. c. 106; 78. 
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cuap.u. Lord entered into Jerusalem was bound to a vine, as it 
Gen, xlix.11. was said of Judah that he bound his foal unto the vine’ :— 
that ‘there was no one not even one at hand to help Him 
‘{when betrayed] as being without sin, even as David 
Ps.xxii.11. had prophesied in the Psalm? :—that the Jews when they 
mocked Him ‘placed Him on a judgment-seat and said 
Isai Wii.2. “Judge for us, as Isaiah had complained,‘ they ask of me 
‘now judgment*:’—that ‘ His disciples who were with Him 
‘were scattered till He arose*,—that ‘all His acquaint- 
gs. ‘ance departed from Him and denied Him”, referring to 
i ae the prophecy of Zechariah quoted by St Matthew, and the 
picture of Christ’s sufferings and loneliness in Isaiah. 
Reodpttula Such is the analysis of Justin’s quotations from the 
Memoirs of the Apostles, of his various readings in Evan- 
gelic phrases, of his Apocryphal additions to the Gospel 
history. The process is long, but a full examination of | 
all the passages in question is the best answer to objec- 
tions which appear strong because isolated imstances are 
taken as types of general laws; and the result to which 
it necessarily leads is full of strength and satisfaction for 
those who feel that the Catholic Church cannot have - 
arisen from a mere fusion of discordant elements at the 
end of the second century, and who still look anxiously 
and candidly into every document and every fact which 
marks the characteristics of its form and the stages of its 
The essential Growth. The details of Justin’s quotations shew us some- 
Ear cu thing of the manner in which the Scriptures, and espe- 
eine cially the Gospels, were used by the first Christian teach- 
ers, something of the variations which existed in different 
copies (of which other traces still remain), something of — 
the extent and character of the oral records of Christ's 


-1 Ap.I. 32. Justin interprets the 2 Dial. c. 103. 


prophecy in the same way in Dial. 3 Ap. I. 35. 
c. 53, Without affirming this parti- 4 Dial. ce. 53. 
cular, 5 Ap. I. 50, 
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life; but they afford no ground for the belief that the 
Memoirs were anything but the Synoptic Gospels which 
we have, and they exhibit no trace of the use of any other 
Evangelic records. Justin lived at the period of transition 
from a traditional to a written Gospel, and his testimony 
is exactly fitted to the position which he held. He refers 
to books, but more frequently he appears to bring forward 
words which were currently circulated rather than what 
he had privately read. In both respects his witness to 
our Gospels is most important. For it has been shewn 
that his definite quotations from the Memoirs are so ex- 
actly accordant with the text of the Synoptists as it stands 


now, or as it was read at the close of the second century, . 


that there can be no doubt that he was as well familiar 
with their writings as with the facts related in them. 
And the wide and minute agreement. of his notices of 
the life and teaching of our Lord with what they record 
of it proves that his knowledge of the Gospel history was 
derived from a tradition which they had moulded and 
controlled, if not from the habitual and exclusive use of. 
the books themselves’. 

His coincidences with Heretical or Apocryphal narra- 
tives have been proved to be not peculiar to him, but 
fragments of a wide spread recension of the Canonical text. 
His simpler divergences from the received text have been 


illustrated by parallel examples of his quotations from the 
Septuagint and by recognized various readings in other 


. 5 
|Z 





authorities. 


1 The relation between Justin’s hibit the narrative in the simplest 


_ quotations and our Gospels issoin- form. At the same time it is evi- 
timate that they cannot have been dent that the original oral Gospel 
independent. The only alternative, could not have been so long preserv- 
namely that the Synoptic Gospels ed in its essential purity without 
_ embodied the oral Gospel as it was the counter-check of written Gos- 


current in Justin’s time, apart from pels. The tradition and the record 
historical considerations, is excluded mutually illustrate and confirm one 
by the fact that the Evangelists ex- another, 


CHAP, IT. 


No trace in 
Justin of the 
use. of any 
written docu- 
ment other 
than our 
Gospels. 
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CHAP. II. On a comprehensive view, all is seen to lead to the same 
conclusion. The lines which seemed at first to cross 
one another at random give a result perfectly complete 
and symmetrical when followed out in every case to their 
legitimate limit; and thus, even judging from a mere 
critical analysis, it appears to be a fact beyond doubt that 
Justin used the first three Gospels as we use them, as the 

i authentic memoirs of Christ’s life and work. 

Justin's histoe If we glance at his historical position we seem to gain — 

rival position ; 
the same result with equal certainty. He states that the 
Memoirs of the Apostles were read in the weekly services 
of the Church on the same footing as the writings of the 
Prophets; or in other words that they enjoyed the out- 
ward rank of Scripture. And since he speaks of their 
Ecclesiastical use without any restriction, it 1s natural to 
believe that he alludes to definite books, which were gene- 
rally regarded in the same light, and which had acquired 

in relation to & firm place in the common life of Christians. He could 


the Murato- ; 
rian Canon not at any rate have been ignorant of the custom of the 


Ireneus. churches of Italy and Asia; and if his description were | 
true of any churches it must have been true of those. | 

Is it then possible to suppose that within twenty or thirty | 
years after his death these Gospels should have been re- — 
placed by others similar and yet distinct"? that he should — 
speak of one set of books as if they were permanently | 

_ incorporated into the Christian services, and that those | 
who might have been his scholars should speak in exact- 

‘ ly the same terms of another collection as if they had had 
no rivals within the orthodox pale? that the substitution 
should have been effected in such a manner that no record 
of it has been preserved, while smaller analogous reforms 
have been duly chronicled?? The complication of his- 


1 Cf. pp. 63, 64. _ _Rhossus for the use of the Gospel of 
* As for example when Serapion St Peter (Eused. H. #. VI. 12); or — 
reproved certain in the church at when Theodurct substituted the Ca-_ 
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torical difficulties in such a hypothesis is overwhelming ; 
and the alternative is that which has already been justi- 
fied on critical grounds, the belief that Justin in speaking 
of Apostolic Memoirs or Gospels meant the Gospels which 
were enumerated in the early anonymous Canon of Mura- 
tori, and whose mutual relations were so Medeann'y ex- 
pounded by Ireneus. 

It appears then to be established both by external 
and internal evidence that Justin’s ‘Gospels’ can be iden- 
tified with those of St Matthew St Mark and St Luke. 
His references to St John are uncertain; but this, as has 
been already remarked, follows from the character of the 
fourth Gospel. It was unlikely that he should quote its 
peculiar teaching in apologetic writings addressed to Jews 
and heathen; and at the same time he exhibits types of 
language and doctrine, which, if not immediately drawn 
from St John, yet mark the presence of his influence and 
the recognition of his authority’. 

In addition to the Gospels the Apocalypse is the only 
book of the New Testament to which Justin alludes by 
name. Even that is not quoted, but appealed to generally 
as a proof of the existence of Prophetic power in the 
Christian Church?. But it cannot be concluded from his 
silence that Justin was either unacquainted with the Acts 


Justin Martyr. 


nonical Gospels for the Harmony of 
Tatian, of which he found ‘above 
‘two hundred in the churches.’ 

1 Cf. pp. 92, 93, mn. 4, and Cred- 
ner, Bettrdge, 1. 253 ff. Justin’s ac- 
quaintance with the Valentinians 
proves that the Gospel could not 
have been unknown to him (Dial. 
¢<. 35). The references to St John 
have been collected by Otto (Illgen’s 
Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 1841, It. 
pp. 77 ff; 1843, 1. 34 ff; ef. Liicke, 

— Comm. ti. d. Ev. Joh. pp. 29 ff, ed. 
2). The chief passages are John iii. 
3-5, Ap. L 61, ef. p. 130; i. 13, 
Dial. c. 63; i 12, Dial. c. 123; xii. 

49, Did, c. 56; vii 12, Dial. c. 69; 







Liicke (pp. 34 ff.) has shewn the con- 
nexion between Justin’s doctrine of 
the Logos and the Preface to St 
John’s Gospel. Otto (p. 81) also 


calls attention to his doctrine of the 


Eucharist as related to John vi. 
Compare also Just. ragm. xi. ed. 
Otto, with Otto’s note. 

2 Cf. p. 106. Ap. I. 28: 6 dpxn- 


yérns TOY Kak@v damdvev dgdes ka- 


CHAP. II. 


How far Jus- 
tin witnesses 
to St Jonn’s 

p 


and to the 

other books 
of the New 
Testament. 


The Apocalypse. 


Neirae Kal gatavds kal 5idBoros — 


coincides remarkably with A poc. xx. 
2. The other passage to which Otto 
refers (a. a. O. 1843, I. 42) Dial. c. 
45, Apoc. xxl. 4, seems more uncer- 
tain. 


L 


CHAP. II. 


The writings 
of St rAUL. 


Colossians. 


homans. 


Corinthians. 


2 Thessalo- 
nians. 
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and the Epistles, or unwilling to make use of them. His 
controversy against Marcion is decisive as to his knowledge 
of the greater part of the books, and various Pauline forms 
of expression and teaching shew that the Apostle of the 
Gentiles had helped to mould both his faith and his lan- 
guage’. Thus he says ‘We were taught that Christ is 
‘the first-born (zpwtotoxos) of God: ‘we have recognized 
‘Him as the first-born of God and before all creatures?’ 
‘through Him God arranged (xoopnoar) all things*’ Else- 
where he uses the example of Abraham to shew that cir- 
cumcision was for a sign and not for righteousness, ‘since 
‘he, being in uncircumcision, for the sake of the faith with 
‘which he believed God was justified and blessed®’ ‘ By 
‘faith (7iores) we are cleansed through the blood of Christ 
‘and His death who died for this* 
“were called mto the salvation prepared aforetime by our 
‘Father’’ ‘Christ was the passover, who was sacrificed 
‘afterwards®;’ ‘who shall come with glory from the hea- 
‘vens, when also the man of the fallmge away—the man 
‘of lawlessness (c. 32),—who speaketh strange things— 
‘blasphemous and daring (c. 32), even against the Most 





; ‘through whom we 


‘High, shall exert his lawless daring against us Christians’? 


_} Otto, a. a.O0. 1842, It. pp. 41 ff. 
The absence of all mention of the 
name of St Paul can create no diffi- 
culty when it is remembered that 
dustin speaks of St Peter as é&va rap 
atrogTéAwy, and of the sons of Zebe- 
dee as &Aous Gvo ddeAdovs. Dial. 
co. 406, 

2 Ap. 1. 46; Dial. c. 100; Ap.U. 
6; ef. Col. i. 15—17. 
Dials ie: 23% 


e 


kal yap avTos oO 


A Bpacy év axpoBvorla Oy dia THY. 


wliotiv qv érisrevoe TH GEG €d:- 
KawwGn Kat evroy7ybn. The depar- 
ture from the Pauline point of view 
is to be noticed ; faith is here repre- 
sented as the mov ing cause (da acc.), 
and not as the instrumental (did 


gen.) cause, or as the spring (éx) of 


~ 


EEE 


justification. 

Sidi: G02, 

> Dials @. 1 38: 

6 Dial. eo 1115 1 Cor. wy 
Otto, a. a. O. 1843, I. 38 f£. who 
refers to several other coincidences 
between the Epistles to the Corinth- 
iansand Justin. Dial. c. 14 || 1 Cor. ) 
v. 8: Ap. I. 60 || 1. Cor. ii. 4 f 

7 Dial: c. 1 10: (els ses Bat: ee r 
Tapovotas avrou KaTnyyedpevat elot* ; 

4 
| 
H 












pia pev ev H maqr os Kal ddogos Kat 
dirtwos Kal oTaupovmevos KEK7)PUKT QL, 
n 6¢ Seuvréoa ev 7 peta JdENs amd 
Trav ovpavay mdpectat, drav Kal 6 
Ths dmocracias dv@pwros o kal els 
TOV vpiorov éadrka AaXav emi Tips 
vis dvopa ToAunoyn els muds Tovs 
xptotravovs. Comp. 2 Thess. ii. 3 i, 
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Elsewhere he speaks of Christ as ‘the Son and Apostle of cHar. UL. 
‘God’? 
The most remarkable coincidences between Justin and Coincidences 
St Paul are found in their common quotations from the tin and ae 
Septuagint. It is possible indeed that these may have ie 
been derived from some third source, or grounded on a 
traditional rendering of the words of the Old Testament; 
but in the absence of all evidence of such a fact it is more 
natural to believe that the arguments of St Paul and 
the readings which he adopted were at once incorporat- 
ed into the mass of Christian evidences, and reproduced 
by Justin so far as they fell within the scope of his works. 
One example will explain the nature of the agreement. 
Speaking of the hatred which the Jews shewed to Chris- 
tians, Justin says to them that it is not strange; ‘for 
“Klas also making intercession about you to God speaks 
‘thus: Lord, they killed Thy Prophets, and threw down 
‘Thy altars, and I was left alone, and they are seeking my 
‘life. And He answers him: J have still seven thousand 
‘men who have not bent knee to Baal’’ The passage agrees 
almost verbally with the citation of St Paul in the 
Epistle to the Romans, and differs widely from the text 
of the LXX. Similar examples occur in other citations 
common to Justin and the Epistles to the Galatians and 
the Ephesians*: and thus he appears to shew traces of 


Hebrews. 


P Ap. 8°32, 63 : ef. Siobr:! ti. (1. 
The title is used nowhere else in the 
New Testament but in this passage 

ofthe Hebrews. Otto also quotestwo 
other parallels to the language of the 

same Epistle: Dial. c.13 || Hebr. ix. 

» 12f,: ¢. 34 ||. Hebr. vi. 7f. 

_ The references to the Acts are un- 
certain. Cf. Ap.1. 49 || Acts xiii-27, 
48. Otto, a. a. O. Still more so those 

to the Pastoral and Catholic Epi- 

stles. 
2 Otto, a. a. O. 1843, I. pp. 36 ff. 

Dial. c. 39 =Rom. xi. 3. 1 Kings 







xix. Io, 14, 1& In the LXX. the 
text stands in ver. 10, {nrAGv éfprAwka 
TQ Kuply wavroxpdrope drt éyKxaré- 
urdv oe (THY SiadyKyy cov v. 14, v. l. 
ge) of viol ‘IopanX* (v. 14 + Kal) ra 
Ovotacthpid gov Katéckaway (xaGel- 
Aav v. 14) Kal Tods mpodr7ras cov 
améxrewav év poudaig, Kal wrodé- 
Aepae €yw povwraros Kal (nrovcr 
Thy Wuxi wou AaBelv avrjy...v. 
18: xaradelWes év “IopahdX énra 
Xeruddas dvdpov, mdvra yovara a 
ovK wxX\acavy yévu TS Baan... 
3 These passages are : 


Ap. I. 52=Rom. xiv. 11. Isai. xlv. 23. 


L2 
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Fragment 

de Resurrec. ; 
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the influence of all St Paul’s Epistles with the exception 


of the Pastoral Epistles and those to the Philippians‘ and 


Philemon. 

In the other writings commonly attributed to Justin 
‘besides the Apologies and Dialogue the references to the 
New Testament exhibit the same general range. In the 
fragment On the Resurrection there are allusions to words 
and actions of our Lord characteristic of each of the four 
Gospels’ without any trace of Apocryphal traditions; and 
besides this there are coincidences of language with St 
Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians, the Epistle to the 


the Oratioand Philippians, and the First to Timothy*®. In the Address 


Cohortatio ad 


Grecos. 
' 


General re- 
sult. 


Limits to the 
Evidence of 
Justin. 


and Kxhortation to Greeks there are apparently remi- 
niscences of the Gospel of St John, of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and among the Epistles of St Paul of the First to 
the Corinthians and those to the Galatians and Colossians*. 

A combination of these different results will give the 
general conclusion of the whole section. And it will be 
Au that the Catholic Epistles and the Epistles to Titus 
and Philemon alone of the writings of the New Testament 
have left no impression on the genuine or doubtful works 
of Justin Martyr. 

But the evidence of Justin so far as it is preserved 
stops short of the conclusions of the next generation. It 
establishes satisfactorily his acquaintance with the chief 
books of the New Testament Canon, and his habitual 


Dial. c. 27= Rom. iii, 12—17. Ps. xiv. 3, 5, 10; CXxxix. 4. 
— c.95=Gal. iii. 10. Deut. xxvii. 26. 
. — ¢ 96= — iii. 13. — xxi. 23. 
e. 39= Eph, iv. 8. . Ps. lxviii. 18. 
1 The Pubortaied of Dial. ce. 12 to 3 1 Cor. xv. 53 (c. 10). Philipp. 


Phil. ili. 3 is very uncertain. ill. —_ (cc. 7, 9). I Tim. ii. 4 (c. 8). 
2 (a) St Matthew xxii. 29 (c. 9); John viii 44; Cohort. c. 21. 
30 (c. 2); xxviii. 17 (c. 2). as vii. 22; Cohort. c. ro. 1 Cor. 
(8) St Mark xvi. 14, 19 (ce. 9). iv. 20; Cohort. ce. 35. 1 Cor. xii. 9 
(y) St Luke xxiv, 38, 39, 42 —10; Cohort. c. 32. Galat. iv. 12, 
. v. 20, 21; Orat,c.5. Coloss. i. 16; 


(c. 9 
(6) St Jobn xiv. 2, 3 (c. 9); xx. Cohort. c. 15. 
25, 27 (Cc. 9); xi, 25 (cf, @, 1). 
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use of them’ within the range covered by his extant ¢HaP. IL. 
writings. But on the other hand it does not offer any clear 
indications of his recognition of a definite collection of Apo- 
stolic books parallel to the Old Testament and of equal — 
authority with it. It is possible, and indeed likely, that this 
defect may be due in some degree to the nature of the 
subjects with which he deals. His object was to establish a 
conviction on the first elements of the faith and not to 
develope Christian truth. The coincidence of the facts of 
the Gospel with the ancient Prophecies of the Jews fur- 
nished him with arguments which he could not have 
drawn from the essential character of the Apostolic teach- 
ing. For the rest the words of Christ rather than the 
precepts of His disciples offered those broad maxims of 
Christian morality which could be presented with the 
greatest effect to readers who were at best very imperfectly 
acquainted with the nature of Evangelic doctrine. 

There are indeed traces of the recognition of an au- How Jar he 


recognizes a 
thoritative Apostolic doctrine in Justin, but it cannot be standard o 


affirmed from the form of his language that he looked dectrine. 
upon this as contained in a written New Testament. 
‘We have been commanded,’ he says, ‘by Christ Himself 
‘to obey not the teaching of men but those precepts 
‘which were proclaimed by the blessed Prophets and 
‘taught by Himself’’ But this teaching of Christ was 
not strictly limited to His own words as Justin explains 
in another passage: ‘As [Abraham] believed on the voice 
‘of God and it was reckoned to him for righteousness, 
‘in the same way we also when we believed the voice 
‘of God which was spoken again by the Apostles of 

_ ‘Christ, and the voice which was-proclaimed to us by the. — 

_ ‘Prophets, even to dying [for our belief], renounced all 

‘that is in the world*’ Thus the words of the Apostles 


1 Pral. c. 48. vos TH Pwry Tov Geod éricrevce...xat 
2 Dial. c. 119: bv yap Tpdrov éxel- tucts TH Pwvy Tov Oeov 7H did Te Tov 
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were in his view in some sense the words of Christ, 
and we are therefore justified in interpreting his language 
generally, so as to accord with the certain judgment of 
his immediate successors. His writings mark the era of 
transition from the oral to the written Rule’. His re- 
cognition of a New Testament was practical and not 
formal. 
had not led to the final separation of the Canonical writings 
of the Apostles from others which claimed more or less 


directly to be stamped with their authority*. 


As yet the circumstances of the Christian Church © 


drocrd\wy tov Xpicrod adnéelon 
Tdduw Kal TH dia TGV TpodyT av Knpv- 
xGeion huiy misrevoavTes wéxpt TOU 
arodvyckev waot Tots &v TO xkbocuw 
areracdueGa. Thus the Christian 
Gospel is in some sense a ‘republi- 
cation’ of the Gospel of the Pro- 


suggested between the book of the 
Prophets in relation to the Lawgiver 
and that of the Apostles in relation 
to Christ. 

1 Compare p. 50. 

2 Justin’s scholar Tatian will be 
noticed below in Chap. iv. § Io. 


phets, and an obvious analogy is 


Note A: 


Norton has brought forward some good passages from the first Apology 
(Note E, $2); and Semisch has carried out the investigation with consider- 
able skill en 239 ff.). Credner has collected Justin’s quotations, and com- 
pared them elaborately with the MSS. of the LXX. It is superfluous to 
praise the care and ability by which his critical labours are always marked. 

The following Table of the more remarkable instances of the freedom 
of Justin’s quotations from the Old Testament, where the variations can- 
not be explained on the supposition of differences in MSS., will be useful 
to those who wish to examine the question for themselves : 

(a) Free quotations, giving the sense of the original text: 


see page 108, 


Gen. i. I—3 Apol, I. 59 
— ii. 15 Dial. c. 102 
— vii. 16 — ¢. 127 
— x15 — a 
— xvil. 14 — ¢. 10 
Exod. iii. 2 ée. Apol, I. 63 
— xvii. 16 Dial. c. 49 
— Xx. 4 7 — ©€. 94 
— xxxii. 6 — ¢.20 
2 Sam. vii. 14 sqq. — c. 118 
1 Kings xix. 14 sqq. — ¢. 39 
Job i. 6 — ¢.79 
Ezra vi. 21 (?) — ¢ 72 
Isai. i. 7 A pol. I. 47 
—— 9 Dial. c. 55 
— — 23 — c. 82 
— iii. 16. — ¢. 27 
— Vv. 25 — ¢. 133 
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Isai. ix. 6 
— XXXV. 5 sqq. 
—.. zhi. 16 
— liv. 9 
= hx. 7, 8 
— lxvi. I 
Jerem. vii. 21, 22 
— . XXxl. 27 
Ezech. iii. 17—19 
— xiv. 20 
— XXxvil. 7 
Hos. i. 9 
Joel ii. 28 
Zech. ii. 6 
— xii. 10 sqq. 


(8) Adaptations of the text: 


Gen. xxxv. I 
Exod. iii. 5 
~ Numb. xxi. 8, 9 


Deut. xi. 16 sqq. 
— Xxl. 23 
— xxvii. 26 
—— XXX. (5, 19 


A pol. I. 35 | 
— — 48. Cf. Matt. xi. 5. 
Dial. ec. 122 


(y) Combinations of different passages: 


t.. : Isai. x1. 1, 16 
Numb. xxiv. 17 
2. Psalm xxil. eae 
ee i ey 
3. Isai. li. 12 


4. Zech. ii. 6 
\ Spee. RL. S 
Zech. xii. 11 sqq. 
Joel ii. 13 
Isai. lxiii. 17 
— lxiv. Ir 
Ezek. xxxvii. i 
Tsai. xlv. 23. 
6. Exod. iii. 2, 14, 15 
7- Isai. vii. r1o—16 
— viii. 4 
— vii, 16, 17 
8. Jerem. ii. 13 
Tsai. xvi. I 
7 Jerem. iii. 8 








 gonnexion of sense. 


ALLA A On are ah Teer 
Peer Ted 3g po Ry + tet Se — ey Se tye Se a ~_ 


— ec. 138 
— ¢. 27 
— ¢. 22 
— ¢. 123 
— c. 82 
— C 45 
Apol. 1. 52 
Dial. e. 19 
— c. 87 
A pol. I. 52 
Dial. ce. 60 
Apol. 1. 62 
— 60 
Dial. c. 94 
— ©€. 49 
— c.96. Cf. Gal. ili. 13. 
— ¢.95. Cf. Gal, ill. 10. 
Apol. L. 44 
A pol. I. 32 
— — 50 
Apol. I. 52 


Dial. cc. 43, 66. Cf. c. 77. 
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It will be noticed that the free quotations are found almost equally dis- 
tributed in the Apology and the Dialogue, being chiefly short passages - 
for which it was not unreasonable to trust to memory: that the adapta- 
tions are probably confined to the Pentateuch—the typical history of the 
establishment of Israel: that the combinations are almost peculiar to the 
first Apology, and consist of Prophecies fitted together according to the 


ee en ee el, & 


CHAP. II. 
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These passages will serve to illustrate the general principles of Jus- 
tin’s method of citation. In the following note will be found a table of the 
texts which he quotes more than once, from which may be seen the 
amount of verbal accuracy with which he contented himself, 
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Note B: see page I1t. 


A general view of the passages which Justin quotes more than once will 
give a better idea of the value of this argument than anything else. The 
following list is I believe fairly complete. The sign || indicates agreement 
in the citations between which it stands; difference; * X difference 
from both the forms before given; v. 1, vv. ll., mark the existence of 
one or more various readings apparently of less importance; 


Gen. i. I, 2 Ap. 1. 59 || Ap.1.64 v.1 


— ji, 22 Dial. 62 || Dial. 129 

— xv. 6 — 92. Cf. c. 119 

— xviii, I, 2 — 56 || Dial. 126 vvel. 

— — 13, 14 sqq. — 56 || — 126 vv. ll. 

— xix. 24 — 56% — 127. Cf. c. 129 

— XXviii. 14 — 58 || — 120 v.l 

— xxxil. 24 — 58. Cf. c. 126 

— _xlix. 10 Dial. 52 || Dial. 120 * Ap. I. 32 (abroneget), 
54. Cf. Credner, Bettrdge, IL pp. 
51 sqq- 

— —iI!I Dial. 54. Cf. ce. 76 


Numb. xxiv. 17 Ap. 1. 32 * Dial. 106 


Prov. viii. 21—25 Dial. 61 || — 129 vv. Il. 

kf ie Rige Ap.1I. 40 || — 86 ; 

— 1.7, 8 — — ||~— 122 

— ili. 5 — 38 * — 96 

— xix. 2—5 — 40 u 64; 42 (ver. 4) 

— xxii. 16, 18 — 35 sf Ap I. 38 * ¥ Dal. 98 

— XXiv. 7 Dial. 36 || Dial. 127 ® ¢. 85 * ‘2a Z. Bae 
— xlv. 6—17 Dial. 38 || — 63 v. 1.53 56 (vv. 6, 7); 86 

(v. 7 

— Ixxii. 1—5,17—19 Dal. 34 % — 64 % Ke. 121 (v. 17) 

— xcvi. I—4 — 73. Cf. Ap. I. 41 (1 Chro. xvi. 26 ff.) 
— xcix. 1—7 — 37 || Dial. 64 vv. ll. 

— cx. I—3 — 32 || Ap. i. 45 (but ‘Iep. for Luby) 

Isai. i. 3 Ap.I. 37 (Aads pov) || Ap. I. 63 v.1 (Aads pe) 
——9 — 53% Dial. 140. Cf. Dial. 55, 

— — 16—20 44 || Ap. I. 61 (omitting v. 19) 

— — 23 Dial. 82, Cf. c. 27 

— ii. 5, 6 2 pee, OL esa 
_— iii. 9g, 10, II — 17 || Dial. 133 v. 1.3 ¢.-136 

— v. 18—20 —_ — | — —v.l; ¥ Ap. I. 49 (v. 20) 
— vi. 10 Digi. 12 *% — 33 

— vii. 1o—1 

— viii. 4 i} — 43 ll — 66vv. 11 

—xiI Ap.I. 32 (Cf. Numb. xxiv. 17) % Dial. 87 

— xxix, 13 Dial. 78 *% Dial. 27 *% * c. 140 (dcappysyr) 


Dial. 32 *% — 


Ap.I.48% — 69 


— xxxv, 4—6 


"8% ¢.38* * Kc. 123 


a ee 


~ oo 
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Isai. xlii. r—4 _- Dial. 123 * Dial. 135 CHAP. IL. 
— lit. 15—liii. rsqq. Ap.t.50 |] — 13 w. IL 
—lv. 3-5 Dial.i2 ®% — 14 
— lvii. I, 2 Ap.1. 48 || — 16 vv. ll. 
— lxiv. 1o—12 — 47 *% — 25 *% ® Api. §2(v. 11) 
— lxv. 1—3 Ap.I.49 %* — 24 

— lxvi. 1 — 37 | — 22 

Ezek. xiv. 20 Dial. 45 *% — 44% ec. 140 

Dan. vii. 13 Ap.I. 51% — 31 

Micah v. 1, 2 — 34 || — 7 

Zech. ii. 11 Dial. 115 KH = — 119 

Mal. i. 1o—12 Dial. 28 || — 4rvv. ll 


The only passage of any considerable length which exhibits continuous 
and important variations is Isai. xlii. r—4. Cf. Credner, II. 210 sqq. 

Tt will be noticed that the number of texts repeated with verbal accuracy 
is very small, 


Note C: see page 129. 

Though I am by no means inclined to assent without reserve to the 
judgment of Bornemann on D, yet it seems to me to represent in im- 
portant features a text of the Gospels, if not the most pure, yet the most 
widely current in the middle or at least towards the close of the second 
century. This is not the place to enter into a discussion of the extent 
of its agreement with the earliest Versions and Fathers. It is sufficient 
to have the result indicated which seems to follow from it. The MS. was 
probably written about 4.D.. 500—550, but it was copied from an older 
stichometrical MS., which in turn was based upon another older still, Com- 
pare Scrivener, Beze Codex, Introd. p. xxxiii.: Credner, Beitrdge, 1. 465. 

In Luke xv., to take a single chapter as an illustration of the 
statement in the text, the following readings are found only in D and d 
(the accompanying Latin Version), 


ver. 4. os de. 
| 7. ox éxovet xpelav (order). 
Q. Tas yeirovas kal didas (order). 
13. €auTov Tov Biov for rhv ovciay avrod. 
21. 6 dé vids elev adT@ (order). 
23. évéyxare...xal Ovcare for épere...0vcare. 
24. Gpre evpén. 
27. Tov cerevtév pdcxov av’T@ (omitting however av’r@ ad init.). 
[28. npéaro (? mapaxadelv) coepit rogare Vulg. ] 
29. épipov €& aliyG@v for épidov (haedwm de capris d.). 
30. T@ 6é vig cov TG xagaydbrre (sic) rdvTa wera TOv Toprdv 
kal é€AX@dvre @Ovoas Tov o. pu. Comp. the reading of e. 
These readings it is to be remembered are found in a MS. of the 
_ Canonical Gospels. Is it then incredible that Justin’s quotations were drawn 
_ directly from another, which need not have differed more from the common 
_ text? For other reasons it seems highly improbable that it was so, but not 
_ from the character of the variations which they consistently preserve. 
_ The greater interpolations of D are well known. Examples may be 
found in Matt. xx. 28; Luke vi. 5; xvi. 8; Acts xv. 2; xviii. 26, 27; de. 
Credner has examined many of the readings of D (Beitrdge, 1. 452 ff.) but he 
has by no means exhausted the subject. See also Scrivener, 7d. pp. xlviii. f& 
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CHAP. Il. The peculiar readings of D are the best known and in many respects the 
most remarkable of those found in MSS. of the Canonical Gospels; but 
readings of a like character occur in considerable numbers in other of the 
most ancient Greek MSS., as for instance in Cod. Sinaié. in 1 John, and in 
copies of the oldest Versions, as aek of the Vetus Latina, and in the Cure- 
tonian Syriac, which happens to be the only copy of the Vetus Syra pre- 
served to us. 

Similar readings are also found in Greek and Latin MSS, of a much 
later date. Compare Scrivener, Codex Augiensis, pp. xl. ff One of the 
most remarkable instances of a peculiar form of text in a detached narrative 
has been lately brought te light in a fragment of the ixth century discovered 
in the Library of Trin. Coll. Cambridge (W4). It was found by Mr Brad- 
shaw in the binding of a MS. which came from Mount Athos. The little 
scraps of which it is made up when rightly fitted together give the text of 
Mark vii. 30 da:udviov—viii. 16 S71 dprovs with the exception of a few 
words, and about six other isolated verses of the same Gospel (vii. 3, 7, 83 
ix. 2, 7, 8,9). The larger fragment is of great interest, and as it has not 
been published it may be well to give the teat of the first paragraph (ch. vil. 
31— 37), which contains one of the very few passages peculiar to St Mark: 

Kat wadw efeXwy anlo r]o 
optwyv Tupov kat Zud[wvjoc 
noe eo Tnv Garaloolav 
Tyo Vadi\aac ava welooly 
Tov opiwy Tho Alexarode] 
wo + Kat PEepovow avTw 
Kwpov Kat moyytAaXoy 
Kat WapexadXouv avTov 
Wie EK xXelpac + Kae (omitting either rac or avTw) 
emtAaBouevog auTov amo . 
Tov oxAou KaT lotay errTu 
gev eo Tove SaxtuNove av 
Tov Kat eBatev elo Ta wra 
Tov Kw@ou'.*kat nato 
THT yAwsoar Tov poyyia 
ov + kL ac] avaBreWac e[ic] Tov 
ouvoy [alvecrevaiey xat 
Aeyer autw + edgpaba o er 
Tw S[ravjux[O]yre Kae Oe | evdewo 
nvox@noav avrov at ako 
at Kat Tov LoyytAaAou edu 
diniaiteiig eemaesieiie TNO YN....2.....(autou probably omitted) 
 €d\adn opOwo +kae dregrerharo 
au[tloo wa under. \eywow 
Ocoly Sje avrowe duecreddeTOo : 
a[ur]oe paddXov mwepiccote 
pwlo e]knpyvocov kat mrav 
Teo [e&]erAnocovro \eyovrer 
[kad]wo mavrTa toe Tous 
Kw@ouvg Toles akovewv 
Kat Tove adadove Aare. 


Thus we have in the space of seven verses, though there is no parallel 
narrative to disturb the text, the following readings in this Manuscript — 
which are found nowhere else : | 

Vil, 31. dd Tay dpiwy, 
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32. mwapexdrovy. CHAP. II. 
33. émtucer eis rovs SaxtUXous a’tod kal @Barev els Ta Gra TOD 
kwopod xal yWaro Tis yAwooas (sic) TOU woyytAdXou. 
35. Kal TOU moyytN\dXov. 
37. Kal wavres éfer\HooorTO. 
— wdvTa Totel, Tovs kK. 
__ Nor are the peculiarities confined to this one narrative. In the remain- 
ing verses the following readings are found in this Manuscript alone: 
[viil. 8. dgévres—avOpwHrwv omitted by homeeoteleuton. | 
Vill. I. ourv[ax]Oévros for dvTos. ’ 
— 4. xoptdcar Séde (order). 
ix. 2. peTapopgotra. 
— 7. ayamnros dv éeXetdunv. (Cf. Luke ix. 35, not Rec.) 

In addition to absolute peculiarities there are also about ten other read- 
ings which it gives in common with one or two other Manuscripts. 

Of the peculiar readings one it will be observed contains a repetition 
of a peculiarity (vv. 33, 35, the emphatic rod moyy:Addov); and another 
_(ix. 7) is an adaptation of a familiar biblical phrase to a new connexion. 
Thus we find within the compass of a few verses in a comparatively late 
MS. of the Canonical Gospels phenomena similar to those presented by the 
most remarkable of Justin’s Evangelical quotations. The very fragments 
which remain of the early variations of the text of the Gospels are full of 
instruction; but it is wholly needless to have reeourse to unknown or un- 
canonical books for details which were probably introduced from tradition 
into our Canonical texts as soon as they were embodied in Apocryphal Gos- 
pels, if in fact they did ever find a place in the latter. 


Note D: see page 136. 


An examination of the following passages common to Justin and the 
Homilies will shew how their citations differ: 


Matt. iv. 10 Hom. viii. 21 Dial, ec. 103; 125 
— Vv. 39, 40, — xv. 5 Apol. I. 16 
cf. Lu. vi. 29 
Matt. vi. 8 — iii, 55 —_ 15 
— vii. 15 — xi. 35 — 16; Dial. c. 35 
— viii. II — viii. 4 Dial. c. 76 
— x. 28 — xvill. 3 Apol. I. 19 
— xi. 27 —- — 4 — 63; Dial. c. 100 
— xix. 16 —- — 3 — 16; — c¢. 10F 
Luke vi. 36 — i. 57 — 15; — oc. 96 
— xi. 52 — — 18 — 17 


§ 8. The Second Epistle of Clement. 
The so-called Second Epistle of Clement offers a re- The Second Ep. 


j ae ‘ of Clement in 
-markable example of the transitional view of the New te Alex. us. 


Testament Scriptures which has been observed in Justin. Homily. 
This fragment, which appears from its general style and 


form to be part of a Homily and not of a Letter, is found 





-CHAP: II. 


A Cenfile 
writing. 


together with the Furst Hpistle at the close of the Alex- 
andrine MS. of the Greek Bible, where it is reckoned among 
the books of the New Testament. No other copy of it is 
known to exist, and in ancient times it seems to have been 
very little read. Eusebius is the earliest writer who men- 
tions it, and he observes that it was ‘not so well-known 
‘as the former one;’ while from the tenour of his language 
it is evident that he questioned its genuineness’. Jerome 
distinctly states that ‘it was rejected by the ancients, 
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though it is uncertain whether he had any independent — 
evidence for his assertion”; at a later time Photius repeats — 


the same statement, and adds some unfavourable criticisms 
on the character of the book’. 


But however little claim the writing may have to the — 


Canonical authority which was sometimes assigned to it 


in consideration of its supposed authorship‘, there can be 
no doubt that it was an early orthodox Christian composi- 
tion of a date not much later than the middle of the 
second century. And it is of the greater mterest because 
the writer is a Gentile and addressing Gentiles, The pe- 
culiarities of Justin’s quotations have been connected 
more or less plausibly with his supposed Ebionitic con- 
nexions and tendencies; but no such explanation is ad- 


_ missible in this case. If it were allowable to assume the 


existence of any special tendency in the writer 1t would be 
towards the Gospel of the Uncircumcision; but on the 
contrary he speaks as the confident exponent of catholic 


1 Euseb. H. E£. 111. 38: loréov & 3 Photius, Biblioth. pp. 156, 163 
ws Kal devrépa tis elvas Aéyerat To (ed. Hoesch.). } 
KrAnuevros émicto\j od phy &&? 4 Asin the Cod. Alex., the Apo- 
duolws TH wpotépa kal ravrnv yrw- — stolic Canons, Can. 76 (85); Alexius 
piuov émiotdueda, Sre unde kal rods Aristenusad Can. Apost. l. c., though 


apxalous a’ra Kkexpnuévous topev. not, as some writers have said, in — 


2 Hieron. de Virr. Ill. c. 13: Johannes Damascenus, de Fid. Orth. 
Fertur et secunda ejus nomine epi- Iv. 17. See App. D. No. v. | 
stola, que a veteribus reprobatur. 7 


- 
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truth, and his evidence may be received as the natural CHAP. I. 
expression of the usage not of a party but of the age. 

The chief scope of the Homily is an exhortation to- its scope. 
wards the perfection of Christian life. It is addressed to 
Christians, and therefore the fundamental doctrines of the 
faith are assumed. The importance of works is insisted 
on, not that they may earn salvation, but because Christ 
‘saved us’ when ‘He saw that we had no hope of salvation 
“except that which comes from Him’’ ‘We must not 
‘think meanly of our salvation, such is the opening of 
the discourse, ‘we must think of Jesus Christ as God, as 
‘the Judge of quick and dead.’ ‘Our reward is [that He 
‘will confess us] if we confess Him through whom we 
‘were saved’ To quicken the perception of the need 
of this confession and to dwell on the necessity of holiness 
is the immediate purpose of the argument, as it must be 
with every preacher, but no phrase occurs which points to 
holiness as necessary otherwise than as the condition of 
realizing salvation. | 

In support of his teaching the writer appeals to the ype oy scripture. 
Old Testament’ and to the words of the Lord. Though the 
writings of the Apostles would have furnished him with 
almost every phrase which he needs yet he never appeals 
to any one of them as of primary authority. And this 
silence was not due to ignorance and still less to any 
divergence from Apostolic doctrine. He was acquainted 
with the writings of St Paul and St John*, and he incor- 


ae a. 1. Sc. ii. # For Sr Pav see especially 
_ 3% The very remarkable anonymous ¢. vii: els rovs @Oapro’s dyavas 
_teference (Aéyet 6 mpopyrixds Ndyos,  KaramAéovew TodXol GAN’ ov wdvTes 
cc. xi.) to some Apocryphal book of  oregavotvrat ef uy of oda KoTid- 
the Old Testament (a Book of  cavres kal kah@s dywroduevor k.T.r. 
noch) is found also in Clem. Zp, as compared with 1 Cor. ix. 24. 
I, 23, from which it may have c. ix: de? ody Nuds ws vady Oeod 
been borrowed. The passage con- pudrdocew Tip od pKa. 1 Cor. iii. 16; 
tains a striking coincidence with vi. 19. 
Peter iii, 4, G2he> 5 Coma. 93 the Septua- 





CHAP, II. 


Quotations of the 
Lord’s words. 
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porates their thoughts and words into his Homily in a 
manner which shews that they had become his own. But 
still even up to his time the New ‘Testament had no cer- 
tain and defined existence as coordinate with the Old. 
The full extent of the teaching which it ratifies was re- 
ceived: the elements of which it consists were known and 
recognized: but its actual authority was not formally or 
consciously acknowledged, though the Gospel at least was 
quoted as ‘Scripture, and, as will be seen in the next 
section’, the ‘Scriptures of the Lord’ were formed into a 
collection and distinguished from other Christian writings. 

The form of the quotations may have been influenced in 


fact by the character of the writing. In a Homily it is_ 


more natural to quote the Gospels as the words of Christ 


than as the narrative of the Evangelist. But after due 
allowance has been made for this usage enough still 
remains to shew the freedom which was popularly allowed 
at the middle of the second century in dealing with Evan- 
gelic references and the influence still exercised by Apocry- 
phal records. Of nine passages cited from the Lord’s teach- 
ing two only are referred to written sources. After quoting 
a passage of Isaiah with the same application of it as is 
made by St Paul’, the writer continues, ‘And moreover 


-fanother Scripture saith I came not to call righteous men 


gint gives quite a different repaer: 


‘but sinners*®;’ a saying which is exactly contained in St 


sage is taken verbally from the LXX. 


3 +e, T! 


ing. To these may be added ec. 1. 


amobéuevor Exeivo 5 wepixelueba se 


Hebr. xii. I. 
For St JOHN seec. ix: efs Xpr- 
oTds 6 Kuptos 6 cHoas Nuds Ov mev TO 
TpwOTov mrvetua éeyéveTo caps Kal 
oUTws Huds éxkddecev. John i. 14. 
Compare also the phrases éyvwuev 
d¢ avtot tov marépa THs adnOeias 
(c. ili), mapdKAnTos (ec. Vi). 

1 See page 166. 

3 Is. liv. 1; Gal.iv. 27. The pas- 





kal erépa 6€ ypagy Neyer 
drt ovK FAOov Kadéoat Gikaiovs a\AG 
auapTrwrouvs. The words occur. Matt. 
ix, 123 Mark i i 
lel passage of St Luke (v. 32) els 
per dvova is added, in which form 
it is quoted in Barn. Ep. ¢. V.y and 
Just. M. Ap. I. 15. 


In the paral- 


‘ 


4 
4 


It will be remembered that a pas- a 


sage of St Matthew is quoted as. 
‘Scripture’ by Barnabas : see p. be 
RR 
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Matthew and St Mark. ‘The Lord saith in the Gospel,’ he 
adds in another place, ‘If ye kept not that which is small 
“who will give you that which is great? ForI say unto you 
‘that he that is faithful in very little is faithful also in 
much*’ Of this passage the last clause occurs verbally in 
St Luke xvi. 10, but the first part is not found in our 
Gospels. 'There is however some evidence to shew that it 
was once an alternative rendering of Luke xvi. 11, as it is 
quoted in the same form in the early Latin translation of 
Trenzeus*, though no Latin text of the Gospel at present pre- 
serves it. Of the anonymous quotations only one agrees 
verbally with our present Evangelic text, and that with St 
Luke *. Two. or perhaps three others are free renderings of 
Sayings preserved by St Matthew. ‘[Christ] says Himself: 
“Him that confesses me in the face of men will I confess 
‘in the face of my Father*’ ‘For what is the profit fa 
‘man shall gain the whole world and lose his soul*?’ 
‘Let us not therefore only call Him Lord, for this will not 
‘save us; for he says, Not every one who saith to me Lord, 
‘Lord, shall be saved, but he that doeth righteousness °. 
The remaining four quotations are unquestionably rnd 
derived from Apocryphal sources so far as their form is 
concerned, though they have points of close connexion 
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with the Canonical writings. 


1 e. vill.: Aéyee yap 6 Kupios & TQ 
evayyenir Ki 76 pak pov ovK €TNP1)- 
care, TO heya Tis duty dace; Aéyw 
yap piv ére 6 mioTos év €X\axioTH 
kat év ToNAG Tiotds éoTrw. On the 
use of 7d evaryyé\uoy see p. 98, n. 3. 

2 ¢. Her. Il. 34. 3- 

3 ce, vi: Luke xvi. 13, ovdels of- 
_Kérns Sivarae Svat Kuplous SovAevery, 
and just afterwards beg SovAevew Kal 
| In Matt. vi. 24 olxérys is 







4, iii: Neyer 8&8 Kal abrds TOv 
OModoyHoTavTa me évwmriov Tav 
avOpbrev el he auvTov Ev 


‘For this reason the Lord 


Titov Tod matpds pov. Compare 


Matt. x. 32. No closer parallel is 
preserved. 
5c, vi: TL yap 76 OdeEXos edy Tis 


Tov Sov Kéchov Kepdjon Tv b€ Wv- 
xnv Snuwwby; compare Matt. xvi. 
26. The phrase ri [rd] ddeXos is 
found in James ii. 14, 16, and 1 Cor. 

6 c.iv.:...Aéyer dp" Ov ras 6 Aéywr 
pot Kvpee Kvpte owdnTET at GANG 
6 roay Thy Sukatogvyny. Compare 
Matt. vii. 21. No closer parallel is 
found. 
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‘said: Should you be gathered with me in my bosom, 
‘and not do my commandments, I will cast you away, and 
‘will say to you: Get you from me: I know you not 
‘whence ye are, workers of lawlessness’ 
‘Ye shall be as lambs in the midst of wolves. But Peter 
‘answering says to Him: [What] then if the wolves should 
‘tear the lambs in pieces? Jesus said to Peter: Let not 
‘the lambs fear the wolves after their death; and fear ye 
‘not those who kill you and can do nothing [more] to you; 
‘but fear Him who after you are dead has power over 
‘soul and body to cast them into hell fire*’ We have no 


data for ascertaining whence these passages were taken.. 


Their length and style seem to indicate that they were 
derived from writings and not from oral tradition, but 
whether they were taken from any of the numerous Apo- 
cryphal Gospels or from Traditions like those named after 


Mathias, or Expositions like that of Papias, is wholly 


unknown. The two quotations which are still left can be 
certainly connected with two Apocryphal Gospels, even if 
they were not immediately taken from them. ‘The Lord 
‘said: My brethren are these who do the will of my 
‘Father®’ The idea of the passage is contained in St 


[PART 


poBetabe Tov mera TO arrobavety buds 


‘The Lord says 


— mypévor év TE. KOATY Mod Kal wy 


TOATE TAS EVTOAGS fov, aToBa- 
AG buds kal éod buy ‘Trdyere ar 
éuov" ovK olda tuas woGev ~aTe ép- 
yarac dvoplas. Compare Matt. 
vil. 23; Luke xiii. 27. The words 
are very variously quoted, but no- 
where else in this form. 

2 a, vir Adyer yap 6 Kupios’ "Ece- 
ae ws apvia év pécw AUKwY. *ATO- 
xpibels 6€ 6 Ilérpos air@ Néyet “Hav 
obv dtaotrapdéwow ot AVKoL TA Apvia ; 
Etre 6 ‘Inoots T@ Ilérpw* My do- 
Belo@woav Ta dpvia To’s NUKOUS META 
76 atrolaveiy aird* Kal duets wh go- 
BetoGe tods aroxtévvovras buds Kat 
ndev tple Suvaydvous woety' d\Aa 


éxyovTra é&ovciay Wuxis Kal cwmaros 
Tov Badelv eis yeévvay mupds. Com- 
pare Matt. x. 16, 28; Luke x. 3; 
xii. .4, 5. No other trace of the 
conversation is preserved. 

3c. ix.: elrev 6 Kipros ’AdeAdcl 
zou ovTol eiow of rotodrres TO O€ANMA 
Tov twaTpés mov. Compare Matt. xii. 
50. The passage quoted by Epi- 
phanius from the Ebionites—it is 
not said from what exact source—is: 
ovTol eisw ol ddeAGoi pov kal  MATHP 
oi movodvTes TA VEAHMATA TOU Ta- . 
tpos wov. For the plural td OedF- | 
poatra see Cod. B Mark iii. 35; and 
also Cod. 8 Matt. vii. 21. aut 


- 
es eee es 
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Matthew, but-the turn of expression, which is noticeable, 
recurs In a quotation made by Epiphanius from ‘the 
‘ Ebionites, and it cannot be doubted that the writer of 
the Homily derived it from some such source. The re- 
maining quotation is much more remarkable. ‘The Lord 
‘Himself having been asked by some one When His 
‘kingdom will come? said, When the Two shall be One, 
‘and that which is Without as that which is Within, and 
‘the Male with the Female neither Male nor Female’ 
This passage Clement of Alexandria, who also quotes it, 
says ‘was contained, as he believed, in the Gospel accord- 
‘ang to the Egyptians.’ 

It is however of comparatively little moment from 
what special source the sayings were derived, for there is 
no reason to believe that they were taken from any one 
book*. The majority of the quotations are more like 
passages of the Canonical text than any other known 
record, and the two which are connected with other books 
are connected with books which appear to have been 
widely different in scope and character. No question 
therefore arises whether a Gospel was used which occu- 
pied the place of the Canonical Gospels. The phenomenon 
to be observed is that these were not regarded as the 
sole record of the teaching of the Lord. The feeling 

which led men to the words of Christ still survived even 
when the record of them had received the name of Scrip- 
ture. It was not confined to any one party, but was 
common to all: to the Gentile no less than to the Jewish 


1, xii: érepwrnfels ydp airés o 2 It may be noticed in particular 
‘Kupuos tb twos rére jee airoh 4% that they differ from corresponding 
 Bacirela eirev"Orav Ecrar Td Svo &y, passages In the, Clementines. Com- 
kal Td dw ds 7d gow, Kal 7d Gpoey pare c. v.; Matt. x. 28; Clem. Hom. 
pera THs Ondelas odte dpoev ovTe XVII. 5; Just. Ap. I. 19. 

_ 6jdv. Compare Galat. iii. 28. Cf. c. vi.: Luke xvi, 13; Clem. Re- 
_ Introduction to the Study of the Go- cogn. V. 9. 
spels, p. 427 2. 
.  «G¢, M 
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Churches. And it co-existed with that spirit which found 
its fitting expression in the next generation, and finally 
separated our four Gospels from all others both in popu- 
lar use as well as in intrinsic and recognized authority’. 


1 The quotations which occur in the two Epistles to Virgins assigned to 


Clement, which are preserved in a Syriac translation, deserve more notice. 


than they have received, and this will be the most convenient place for call- 
ing attention to them. The Epistles in question were first published by 
Wetstein as an Appendix to his New Testament.in 1752. He found them 
in a Manuscript of the Syriac New Testament written at Mardin in 1469, 
which he obtained from Aleppo. The Manuscript contains all the books of 
the Syrian Canon with the Kcclesiastical Lections, and as an Appendix the 
remaining four Catholic Epistles (2 Peter, 2, 3 John, Jude) and the two 
Epistles of Clement to Virgins (Wetstein, Proleg. 111. 1v.). The Apocalypse 
is not contained in it. No other known Manuscript, as far as 1 am aware, 
contains the Epistles, so that like the two Greek Epistles they depend upon 
a single copy. 

It would be impossible to enter into the question of the authenticity of 
the Epistles, which has found a zealous advocate in their latest editor, Card. 
Villecourt. They cannot I believe be much later than the middle of the 
second century, and it is hardly probable that they are much earlier.. ‘The 
picture of Christian life which they draw belongs to a very early age; and 
the comparison of the use made of Scripture in them with that made by 
Clement in his genuine Epistle shews that a considerable interval is required 
for a satisfactory explanation of the difference of manner. 

As in all the writings which have been examined hitherto so here the mass 


of quotations is anonymous ; but it is hardly too much to say that whole pa-. 


ragraphs of these Epistles are a mosaic of Apostolic phrases. Some of the 
references to the Christian Scriptures however are more explicit, though 
no book of the New Testament (nor yet of the Old) is mentioned by name. 
Thus ‘the divine Apostle’ is cited for the condemnation in 2 Thess. iii. 11 ff, 
1 Tim. v. 11'. The words in 2 Cor. xi. 29 are quoted as ‘words of the 


Apostle?;’? and Rom. xiv. 15 and 1 Cor. viii. 12 as ‘sayings of Paul’.” ‘It 


‘is written,’ it is said again, ‘of the Lord Jesus Christ, that when His dis- 
‘ciples came and saw Him conversing apart near a well with the Samaritan 
‘woman, they wondered that He talked with a woman’. ‘We read,’ it is 
said in the same chapter, ‘that women ministered to the Apostles and to 


‘Paul himself*.’ Other passages are quoted with the formulas applied to 
-Scripture from 1 Peter, James, Romans, 1 Corinthians, Colossians, Hebrews, 


and 2 Timothy®. | 

The anonymous quotations extend over a wider range and include pas- 
sages from St Matthew, St Luke (Zp.1. 3, 6; 11. 15), St John (Lp. I. 8, 13; 
11. 15), Acts (Zp. 1. 9), 1 Peter, James, 1 John (Zp. us. 16), and probably 
from all the Epistles of St Paul, including Hebrews, except that to Phile- 
mon (for Titus see Lp. I. 4). 


There are not however any quotations out of St Mark, 2 Peter, 2, 3 John, 


Jude, and the Apocalypse. This is by no means surprising with regard to St 


1 Ep. lL. 10; I. 13 2Ep.i12 - "8 Ep. I. 5.4 
~.4 Ep. 11. 15.5 John iv. 27. 5 Ibid. Cf. Rom. xvi. 1, 2, &c. 


6 Ep. i. 11 (James iii. 2; 1 Peter iv. 11) ; 1. 8 (Rom. viii. 9); 1. 6 (« Cor. iv.16, Cf. c. 11 


and Ep, U. 13); I. 11 (Coloss. iv. 6); 1. 6 (Hebr. xiii. 7) ; 1. 3 (2 Tim. iii. 5). » 
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Mark. The comparative fewness of the Evangelic citations in thetwo Epistles 
and the small number of peculiarities in his Gospel render it extremely un- 
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likely that any passage certainly derived from it should have been found. - 


The same may be said, though with far less likelihood, of the shorter Catholic 
Epistles; but if the writer had been acquainted with the Apocalypse he 
could hardly have failed to quote such a passage as xiv. 4, which has the 
closest connexion with his argument. 

In general it will be observed that (with the obviously accidental omission 
of St Mark and Philemon) quotations are made from every book included 
in the Syrian Canon and from these only. The fact is significant, and pro- 
bably points to the country whence the Epistles derived their origin, though 
it is clear from internal evidence that they were originally written in Greek. 

One indication of the early date of the Epistles may be noticed in addi- 
tion to the anonymous form of the quotations. The enumeration of the 
primary authorities binding on the Christian is given in the form ‘the Law 
‘and the Prophets and the Lord Jesus Christ',’ just as it was given by Hege- 
sippus, as we shall see afterwards. But while the formula witnesses to the 
antiquity of the record, the usage of the writer shews convincingly that it 
did not exclude the fullest recognition of the authority of St Paul and of 
the Three. | 

Compare Lardner’s Dissertation (Works, Vol. x1. pp. 197 ff.); and Card. 
Villecourt’s Dissertatio Previa reprinted by Migne, Patr. App. I. 355 ff. 


1 Ep. In 12 


§ 9. Dionysius of Corinth and Pinytus. 


Ecclesiastical usage prepared the way to the recogni- 
tion of the authority of the New Testament. It has been 
shewn from the testimony of Justin Martyr that the reading 
of the Memoirs of the Apostles* formed part of the weekly 
services of Christians: two fragments of Dionysius of 
Corinth throw light upon this usage. Dionysius appears to 
have been bishop of Corinth at the time of the ntartyrdom 
of Justin®?; and the passages in question are taken from 
a letter to Soter bishop of Rome. His testimony is thus 
connected both chronologically and locally with that of 
Justin. There is no room left for the accomplishment of 
any such change in the organization of the Church as 
should cause their words to be applied to different 
customs. : 


tA. BD, Of. 177) fixes his death about 176, when 
2 Hieron. deVirr. Jll.c.27: Claruit © Commodus began to reign jointly 
sub Impp. L. Antonino Vero et L. with his father. 

Aurelio Commodo, Routh (. p, . 

M 2 


Connexion of 
Dionysius 
with Justin 
Martyr. 
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His account of 
the preserva- 
tion of Chris- 
tian writings. 


How far what 
he says bears 

upon the New 
Lestament. 
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‘To-day was the Lord’s-day [and] kept holy,’ Dionysius 
writes to Soter, ‘and we read your Letter; from the reading 
‘of which from time to time we shall be able to derive 
‘admonition, as we do from the former one written to us 
‘by the hand of Clement’ There are several points to be 
noticed here: it is implied that the public reading of 
Christian books was customary—that this custom was 
observed even in the case of those which laid no claim to 
Canonical authority—that it had been practised from the 
Apostolic age. Tertullian in a well-known passage’ ap- 
peals to the copies of the Epistles still preserved by the 
Churches to which they were first written. The incidental 
reference of Dionysius shews that he is not using a mere 
rhetorical figure. Ifthe Letter of the companion of Apo- 
stles was treasured up by those whom it reproved, it is 
past belief that the Churches of Ephesus or Coloss or 
Philippi should have received, as Apostolic Letters address- 
ed to themselves, writings which were not found in their 
own archives, and which were not attested by the tradi- 
tion of those who had received them. The care which was 
extended to the Epistle of Clement would not have been 
refused to the Epistles of St Paul. 

Dionysius it is true says nothing in this passage 
directly bearing on the writings of the New Testament; 
but im referring to the ecclesiastical use of Clement's 


Epistle he proved that the Corinthian Church must have 


‘retained throughout the doctrine of St Paul, to whose 


authority it gives the clearest witness. And not only this, 


1 Euseb. H. £. 1v. 23 (Routh, p. 


Cf. p. 51, andn. ft. 
180): Thy» onuepov oty Kupiaxyy 


The first clause is somewhat ob- 


ayiavy juépay Sinydyouev, év  aveé- 
yuuev vuav thy éricToAjy’ nv efo- 
ev aei more dvaywwoKovTes vovu- 
Gereiobar ws Kal tiv mporépav tiv 
dia KAnuevros ypadetoav. The plu- 
ral pronoun (iudr) is to be noticed. 


scure, 


as a predicate, as I have translated 
it. 
2 de Prescr. Heret. c 36. 


If Kupiaxyy be not a gloss, 
aylav 7uépay must be taken I think 


i 





.] 165 


but so far as the Epistle of Clement was found to be 
marked by a peculiarly Catholic character’, the reception 
of that document is in itself a proof of the perpetuity of the 
complete form of faith which it exhibits. The Catholicity 
of the Corinthian Church is indeed expressly affirmed in 
another fragment. Just as Clement appealed to the 
labours of St Peter and St Paul, placing them im clear and 
intimate connexion’, Dionysius describes the Churches of 
Rome and Corinth as their joint plantation. ‘For both,’ ' 
he says, ‘having come to our city Corinth and planted us, 
‘taught the like doctrine; and in like manner having also 
‘gone to Italy and taught together there, they were 
‘martyred at the same time*’ 

_ The intercourse of Dionysius with foreign Churches— His testimony 
his ‘inspired industry’ as it has been called*—gives an fran wea 
additional weight to his evidence. Besides writing to foreign Bi: 
Rome, he addressed ‘ Catholic Letters’ to Lacedzemon and reat 
Athens and Nicomedia, to Crete and to Pontus, for in- 
struction in sound doctrine, for correction of discipline, for 


Dionysius of Corinth. 
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repression of heresy’, The 


1 Cf. pp. 22 ff.: see also p. 181. 

2 Clem. ad Cor. 1. 5. 

3 Euseb. H. F#. 11. 25 (Routh, 
l.c.): Tatra (al. ratty) kal vets did 
Ths TocavTns vouvGeclas Thy ao IIeé- 
tpov kal Ilav\ov pureiay yevynbetcar 
‘Pwpuatwy te Kal KopwOiwy ocuverepa- 
care. kal yap dudw kal els Thy Hue- 
tépavy Képw0ov gurevcavres Tuas 
Omolws édi6azav" duoiws 5é kal els Tiv 
Trariav oudce SiddeavTes Euapripn- 
cav Kara Tov avrov katpdyv. It is 
difficult to fix the exact sense of 
Ouolws and 6udce in the last clause. 
I believe that éduolws is to be taken 
with the whole sentence and not 
with d:daéavres, and that oudce ex- 
presses simply ‘to the same place.’ 
Bishop Pearson’s interpretation 
_ (Routh, p. 192) seems to rest on 
_ false analogies. 





glimpse thus given of the 


4 Kuseb. H. £. tv. 23: @vOeos gu- 
Aorrovia. 

5 Euseb. J.c. The description 
which Eusebius gives of the Letters 
accords with what might have been 
conjectured of the characteristic 
faults of the churches. ‘H mév pds 
Aakedatmovious dp0odoklas KatnxnTt- 
Kh, elpnyns Te Kal Evwooews UVmoGeTiKh* 
h 5€ mpos “AOnvatous duepyerixh mé- 
orews Kal THs KaTa TO evayyédov 
monirelas...ddAn 5€... pds Nekouy- 
déas péperar ev % Thy Mapkiwvos 
alpecw mrodkeuavT@ THs adnGelas Tap- 
lorarac kavéu...The Cretan churches 
he warns against ‘the perversion of 
heresy,’ and cautions Pinytus bishop 


of Gnossus against imposing conti-_ 


nence. The churches of Pontus— 
the home of Marcion—he urges to 


welcome those who came back to. 


GHAP: ET. 


His direct re- 
FSerence to the 
New Testa- 
ment Scrip- 

_ tures. 
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communication: between the Churches shews their general 
agreement, and the character of Dionysius confirms their 
orthodoxy. There is no trace of any wide revolution in 
doctrine or government—nothing to support the notion 
that the Catholic Creed was the result of a convulsion in 
Christendom, and not the traditional embodiment of 2 
stolic teaching. 

There were indeed heresies actively at work, but their 
progress was watched. Some of their leaders ventured to 
corrupt orthodox writings, but they were detected. ‘When 
‘brethren urged me to write letters,’ Dionysius says, ‘I 
‘wrote them; and these the apostles of the devil have 
‘filled with tares, taking away some things and adding 
‘others, for whom the woe is appointed’ (Comp. Apoc. 
xxi. 18). ‘It is not wonderful then that some have 
‘attempted to adulterate the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
‘ment (tév Kupiaxev ypadov), when they have formed 


‘the design of corrupting those which make no claims to’ 


‘their character (tats ov Tovavtais [sic] émuBeBourAevKacrt)*. 
It is thus evident that ‘the Scriptures of the Lord’—the 
writings of the New Testament—were at this time collect- 
ed, that they were distinguished from other books, that 
they were jealously guarded, that they had been corrupted 
for heretical purposes. The allusion in the last clause will 


them after falling into’ wrong con- 


-yersation or heretical deceit. From 


these casual traits we can form a 
picture of the early Church real 
and life-like, though differing as 
widely from that which represents 
it without natural defects as from 
that which deprives it of all histo- 
rical unity. 

1 Euseb. .c.: "Emicrodds yap 
ddeApov déiiwodvrwy pe ypdyar 2é- 
ypaya’ kal ravras oi rot diaBddov 
amboronro fifavlwy vyeyéurkav, ad wev 
éfaipodvres & O€ mpocriOévres, ols Td 
oval Ketr at 


ov Gavuacrov dpa el Kal 


Tav Kupiaxav padiovpyjoal wes 


[reas Routh] ér:BéBrnvra ypagear, 
érore Kal Tats o} ToravTats émtBeBou- 
AevKaot. It is mentioned that Bac- 
chylides and Elpistus urged him to 
write to the churches of Pontus 
(Euseb. J. ¢.); it is then possible that 
he alludes to the corruption of this 
very letter by the Marcionites. The 
parallel thus becomes complete. The 
New Testament Scriptures and the 
letters of Dionysius were corrupted 
by the same men and for the same 
purpose. 
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be clear when it is remembered that Dionysius ‘warred cuap. 11. 
“against the heresy of Marcion, and defended the Rule 

‘of truth’ (7apictac@at xavovt ax.)'. The Rule of Truth 

and the Rule of Scripture, as has been said before, mutu-— 

ally imply and support each other. © 

The language of Dionysius bears evident traces of his Coincidences. 
familiarity with the New Testament. wth separate 

The short fragment just quoted contains two obvious 
allusions, one to ne Gospel of St Matthew and one to the mt. xiii. 24 #. 
Apocalypse; and in another passage he adopts a phrase = we 
from St Paul’s first Epistle to the Thessalonians’. oe 

One sentence only has been preserved of an answer to Fragment of 
his Letters, but that is marked by the same spiritual tone. 

The few words in which Pinytus asks for further instruc- 
tion tend to shew that the familiar use of Apostolic lan- 
guage was a characteristic not of the man but of the age. Heb. v. 12-1. 
He urges Dionysius to ‘impart at some time more solid food, 
‘tenderly feeding the people committed to him with a 
‘Letter of riper instruction, lest by continually dwelling on 
‘milk-like teaching they should insensibly grow old without 
‘advancing beyond the teaching of babes*’ The whole 
passage is built out of the Epistle to the Hebrews; and 
throughout the Letter, Eusebius adds, the orthodoxy of 
the faith of Pinytus was most accurately reflected. 

If our records be scanty, at least they have been found The vatue of 
hitherto to be harmonious. It may seem of little im- a 
portance to note passing coincidences with Scripture; 
and yet when it is observed that all the fragments 
which have been examined in this section do not 
amount to more than thirty lines, they prove more clearly 

1 Cf. p. 165, note 5. rpodas TeXetor Epors yeduuacw - 

2 Euseb. J.c.:...rods dvidvras dbeX- = cas tov Um’ adr@ adv vrobpé- 
gous ws Téxva “warhp giddcTopyos wWarra, ws wh diarédous rots yara- 
(cf. Rom. xii. 10) Twapakadr@v. kTwodeccv évduatplBovres Adyos TH 


3 Euseb. l.c.:...dytemapaxade? 6 8 ynmidder dywyi Addoev kararynpd- 
oTeppotépas id wore peradiddvas ocavres. Cf. Hebr. v. 12—14. 
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CHAP. I. than anything else could do how completely the words of 
the Apostles were infused into the minds of Christians. 
They offer an exact parallel to modern usage in quoting 
the New Testament, and so far justify us in attributing 
our own views of the worth of the Apostolic Scriptures to 
the first Fathers; for as they treated them in the same 
manner as we do, they could hardly have rated them less 
highly. 


§ 10. Hermas. 


Be eaeral As we draw nearer to the close of this transitional 


Church’ period in the history of Christianity, it becomes of the 


NECESSATL . * ° ° 
to the right utmost importance to notice every sign of the intercourse 


individuey. and harmony of the different Churches. In the absence of 

eect fuller records it is necessary to realize the connexion of 
isolated details by the help of such general laws as are 
discoverable upon a. comparison of their relations. . The 
task, however difficult, is not hopeless; and in proportion 
as the induction is more accurate and complete, the result 
will give a more trustworthy picture of the time. Even 
when a flood has covered the ordinary landmarks, an ex- 
perienced eye can trace out the great features of the 
country in the few cliffs or currents which diversify the 
waters. This image will give a fair notion of the problem 
which must be solved by any real History of the Church 
of the second century. There is a fact here, a tendency 
there: and little is gained by describing the one or follow- 
ing the other, unless they are referred to the solid oe 
tion which underlies and explains them. 

Pier conitipiin This is not the place to attempt to give any outline of 

ofthe Church =the history of Christianity. But it is not the less neces- 

Toten ® sary to regard the different elements which meet at each 


“ith crisis in its course. For the moment Rome is our centre. 
The metropolis of the world becomes the natural meeting- 
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place of Christians. There, at the middle of the second 
century’, were to be found representatives of distant 
churches and of conflicting sects. At Rome Justin the 
Christian philosopher opened his school, and consecrated 
his teaching by his martyrdom. At Rome Polycarp the 
disciple of St John conferred with Anicetus on the cele- 
bration of Easter, and joined with him in celebrating the 
Eucharist”, At Rome Hegesippus a Hebrew Christian of 
Palestine completed, if he did not also commence, the first 
History of the Church. On the other side it was at Rome 
that Valentinus and Cerdo and Marcion sought to propa- 
gate their errors, and met the champions of orthodoxy. 
Nor was this all: while the attractions of the Imperial 
City were powerful in bringing together Christians from 
different lands, the liberality of the Roman Church ex- 
tended its influence abroad. ‘It has been your custom,’ 
Dionysius of Corinth writes to Soter, ‘from the first to 
‘confer manifold benefits on all the brethren, and to send 
‘supplies to the many churches in every city...supporting 
‘moreover the brethren who are in the mines;...in this 
‘always preserving as Romans a custom handed down to 
‘you by your Roman forefathers*’ Every thing points to 
a constant intercourse between Christians which was both 
the source and the fruit of union. Heresy was at once 
recognized as such, and convicted by Apostolic tradition. 
The very differences of which we read are a proof of the 
essential agreement between the Churches. The dissen- 
sions of the East and West on the celebration of Easter 
have left a distinct impress on the records of Christianity; 
and it is clear that if the Churches had been divided by any 


1 The space might be limitedeven (Euseb. H. £. Iv. 22; Iren. ap. Eu- 
more exactly to the Episcopate of — seb. H. Z. Iv. 11). 


_Anicetus (157—1 68 A.D.). Hegesip- 2 Tren. ap. Euseb. H. £. v. 24. 


Po came to Rome during that time, 8 Dionys. ap. Euseb, 4. £. IV. 23. 


‘ 


+ 


and Valentinus was then still alive Routh, I. p. 179. 
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graver differences of doctrine, much more if their faith had 
undergone a total revolution, some further traces of these 


momentous facts would have survived than can be found. 


in the subtle disquisitions of critics. Onee invest Chris- 
tianity with life: let the men whose very personality 
seems to be lost in the fragments which bear their name 
be regarded as busy workers in one great Empire, speaking 
a common language and connected by a common work: 
and the imaginary wars of Judaizing and Pauline factions 
within the Church vanish away. In each city the doctrine 
taught was ‘that proclaimed by the Law the Prophets and 
‘the Lord*’ 


These general remarks seem to be necessary before 


any satisfactory examination can be made of the writings 
of Hermas and Hegesippus, which are commonly brought 
forward as unanswerable proofs of the Ebionism of the 
Early Church, and therefore of the impossibility of the 


existence of any Catholic Canon of Holy Scripture. But 


even if it were to be admitted that those Fathers lean 
towards Ebionism, the general character of their age must 
fix some limit to the interpretation of their teaching. 
The real explanation of their peculiarities lies however 
somewhat deeper. While the true unity of the Early 


Churches is to be most firmly maintained, yet nothing 
can be more alien from the right conception of this unity | 
than to represent them all as moulded in one type, or 


advanced according to one measure. The freedom of indi- 
vidual development is never destroyed by Catholicity. 
The Roman Church, in which we have seen collected an 
epitome of Christendom, had yet its own characteristic 
tendency towards form and order. Of this something 
has been said already in speaking of Clement’; but it 


. 1 Hegesippus ap. Euseb. H. #. 1v. 22. Cf. previous page, note I. 
* Ch p. ae , 


. 
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1] 
appears in a simpler and yet maturer form in the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, the next work which remains to witness 
of its progress. 

This remarkable book—a threefold collection of Visions 
Commandments and Parables—is commonly published 
among the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, and was for 
some time attributed to the Hermas saluted by St Paul. 
Evidence however both internal and external is decisive 
against a belief in its Apostolic date; and the mode in 
which this belief gained currency is an instructive exam- 
ple of the formation of a tradition. The earliest mention 


CHAP, ITI. 


represented by 
the Shepherd 
of Hermas, 


The history of 
the Shepherd. 


Rom. xvi. 14. 


External evi- 
dence of its 


of the Shepherd is found in the Muratorian fragment on date 


the Canon to which we shall soon revert’. The anonymous 
author says: ‘Hermas composed the Shepherd very lately 
‘im our times in the city of Rome, while the Bishop Pius 
‘his brother occupied the chair of the Roman Church’ 
The same statement is repeated in an early Latin poem 
against Marcion, and in a letter ascribed to Pius himself *. 
It comes from the place at which the book was written, 
and dates from the age at which it appeared. There is no 
interval of time or separation of country to render it un- 
certain, or suggest that it was a conjecture. But the 
character of the book and its direct claims to inspiration 
gave it an importance which soon obscured its origin. 
The protest of the anonymous author just quoted shews 


1 See below, § 12. given at length. The objections 


2 Pastorem vero nuperrime tem- 
oribus nostris in urbe Roma Herma 
Hermas] conscripsit, sedente [in] 
cathedra urbis Rome ecclesie Pio 
episcopo fratre ejus. Et ideo legi 
eum quidem oportet: se publicare 
vero in ecclesia populo neque inter 
Prophetas completum [completo] nu- 
mero neque inter Apostolos in finem 
temporum potest. The fragment is 
given at length in App. C. 

8% Cf. Routh, 1. p. 427; Hefele, p. 
_ LXXXII., where the authorities are 


urged against this evidence by Mr 
Donaldson (History of Christian Li- 
terature, I. pp. 259 f.) simply rest on 
the fact that the Muratorian frag- 
ment as well as the poem is anony- 
mous. Itis difficult to see how this 


ment if the fragmentis genuine. A 
contemporary Roman writer would 
be likely to know more about the 
authorship than Origen, who after 
all only offers his opinion as a cone, 
jecture. See page 173, note I. 


' affects the authority of the state- — 
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cHAP. Ir that this was the case even in his time. ‘It should there- 

‘fore be read,’ he adds, ‘but it can never be publicly used in 

‘the Church either among the Prophets...or the Apostles’’ 

In the next generation Ireneus quotes with marked 

respect a passage which is found in the first of the Com- 

mandments, but he does not allude to Hermas by name, 

nor specify the book from which he derived it®. Clement 

of Alexandria mentions Hermas three times’, but he 

does not distinguish his name by any honorary title, 

and is wholly silent as to his date and position. The 

Origen first identification of the author of the Shepherd with his 

edness namesake in the Epistle to the Romans is due to Origen, 
Hermas. 


and is in fact nothing more than a conjecture of his in 
his commentary on the passage in St Paul. ‘I fancy,’ 
he says, ‘that that Hermas is the author of the tract 
‘which is called the Shepherd, a wrjting which seems to 


‘me to be very useful, and is, as I fancy, divinely in- 


- 1 Cf. previous page, note 2. 

? Iren. (Iv. 20) ap. Euseb. H. £. 
v. 8: Karas ofy elev 7 ypadh 7 
Aéyouoa, prov rdvrwv micrevsov 
éte eis éotiv 6 Oeds 6 TA TavTA 
kticas, kai Ta é&9s (Pastor, Mand. 
i.). It may be reasonably supposed 
that Hermas here uses words sanc- 
tioned by common usage. 

2 Sir. 1 Bp 8553.20 s At, 5, 3. 
In three other places he quotes the 
book simply by the title of the 
Shepherd: Str. 11. 12.55; Iv. 9.76; 
vi. 6. 46. 

The references which Tertullian 
makes to the book (de Pudicttia, cc. 
Io, 20) throw no direct light upon 
its date or authorship. He simply 
affirms that it was ‘classed by every 
‘council of the Churches among the 
‘false and Apocryphal books.’ The 
original text is important: Cede- 
rem tibi si scriptura Pastoris que 
sola meechos armat divino instru- 
mento meruisset incidi, si non ab 
omni concilio ecclesiarum etiam ves- 





trarum inter apocrypha et falsa 
judicaretur, adultera et ipsa et in- 
de patrona sociorum (de Pud. 10). 
Even if due allowance is made for 
the rhetorical character of the pas- 
sage it is evident that the Canonicity 
of books was a question debated in 
Christian assemblies in Tertullian’s 
time: that varieties of opinion on 
the Canon existed and were known 
to exist: that the Catholic Canon 
(etiam vestrarum) was more compre- 
hensive than that of sects. In 
other words Marcion was but one 
out of many against whose arbitrary 
judgments the Church maintained 
with regard to Holy Scripture the 
whole truth. Compare de Pudie. 
20: Et utique receptior apud eccle- 
sias epistola Barnabe (i. e. the Epi- 
tle to the Hebrews) illo apocrypho 
Pastore meechorum. Here two dis- 
puted books are placed side by side, 
and a balance of external authority 
struck. 
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‘spired’*’ Ifthere had been any historic evidence for the 
statement it could scarcely have escaped Origen’s know- 
ledge, and had he known any he would not have spoken 
as he does. When the conjecture was once made it satis- 
fied curiosity and supplied the place of more certain infor- 
mation. But though it found acceptance, it acquired no 
new strength. Eusebius and Jerome, the next writers 
who repeat ‘the report,’ do not confirm it by any indepen- 
dent authority*. It remained to the last a mere hypo- 
thesis, and cannot stand against the direct assertion of a 
contemporary. 


CHAP. II, 


Internal evidence alone is sufficient to prove that the Zhe character 
Shepherd could not have been written in the Apostolic —— 
age. ‘The whole tone and bearing shews that it is of the 
same date as Montanism; and the view which it opens of 
church discipline, government, and ordinances, can scarcely 
‘belong to an earlier period*®. Theologically the book is of Its theotogicat 
the highest value, as shewing in what way Christianity ee 
was endangered by the influence of Jewish principles as 
distinguished from Jewish forms. The peril arose not 


— 


1 Orig. Comm. in Rom. Lib. xX. 31. 
Puto tamen quod Hermas iste sit 
scriptor libelli ejus qui Pastor appel- 
latur, que scriptura valde mihi utilis 
videtur et ut puto divinitus in- 
spirata. He then goes on to explain 
the omission of any remark upon his 
name, shewing that he is speaking 
from conjecture and not from know- 
ledge. In § 24 he raises the ques- 
tion whether Apelles (Rom. xvi. 10) 
be not identical with Apollos. Cf. 
Hom. in Luc. XXv. 

2 Euseb. H. F. I. 3 (pacty). 
Hieron. de Virr. Jil. c. to (asserunt). 

3 The following appear to be some 
of the weightiest proofs of its late 
date: 

(a) The teaching on penitence 
(Vis. iii. 7; Mand. iv. 1; Sim, vii.), 
and fasting (Sim. v.). The allusions 
to stationes (Sim. v. 1), and sudbin- 





troducte (Sim. ix. 11). 

(8) The account of the Orders in 
the Church ( Vis. iii. 5). 

(y) The teaching on Baptism (Sim. 
ix. 16) as necessary even for the 
Patriarchs. The revival. in Mor- 
monism of this belief is one of many 
singular coincidences with early 
errors which that system exhibits. 

The direct historical data are few. 
The Church had endured much per- 
secution (Vis. iii. 2), which was not 
yet over, and was conducted deli- 
berately and net merely in popular 
outbursts (Vis. iii.6; Vis. iv. ; Sim. 
ix. 28). The Apostles were already 
dead (Sim. ix. 16). It is uncertain 
whether the introduction of ‘ Cle- 
mens and Grapte’ ( Vis. ii. 4) is part 
of the fiction of the book, or spiritu- 
ally symbolic. Origen (Philoc. 1. 
I1) interprets it in the latter sense, 
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from the recollection of the old but from the organization 
of the new: its centre was not at Jerusalem but at Rome. 
At Jerusalem Christian doctrine was grafted on the 
Jewish ritual; but at Rome a dJudaizing spirit was busy 
in moulding a substitute for the Mosaic system’. The 
one error was necessarily of short continuance; the other 
must continue to try the Church even to the end. This 
‘legal’ view of Christianity is not without a Scriptural 
basis; but here again the contrast between the harmo- 
nious subordination of the elements of Scripture and the 
partial exaggerations of early patristic writings is most 
apparent. The Shepherd bears the same-relation to the 
Epistle of St James as the Epistle of Barnabas to that to 
the Hebrews*. The idea of a Christian Law lies at the 
bottom of them both: but according to St James it is 
a law of liberty, centering in man’s deliverance from cor- 


ruption within and ceremonial without; while Hermas 


rather looks for its essence in the rites of the outward 
Church. Both St James and Hermas insist on the ne- 
cessity of works; but the one regards them as the prac- 
tical expression of a personal faith, while the other finds 


naldson’s arguments (I. p. 309) prove 
too much, for Cod. Sinait. dates from 
a period within ‘the first five centu- 
‘ries of the Christian era.’ 


1 Hermas uses the number twelve 
to symbolize the universality of the 
Church—the spiritualIsrael. 7a don 
TavTa Ta Owoexa Pural eicw ai Kar- 


oxovoat 6Xov Tov Kdauov (Sim. ix. 
17). The common Latin text gives 


- Duodecim montes...duodecim sunt 


gentes, and the repeated dwdexa 
might easily have fallen out of the 
Greek text; but the word is not 
found in Cod. Palat. The passage 
itself points to the true interpre- 
tation of Apoc. vii. 

I have given the Greek text of 
the quotations from the Shepherd. 
The discovery of the Codex Sinaiii- 
cus has placed the substantial au- 
thenticity of Simonides’ copy be- 
yond all reasonable doubt. Mr Do- 


2 Cf. p. 40. The Epistle of St 
James, as has been often noticed, is 
remarkable for allusions to nature, 
and so also is the writing of Her- 
mas; he says at the opening of his 
Visions: éddfafov tas xrloes Tov 
Geot bre peydAa kal divarar Kal 
evrpereis elolv. The beauty of lan- 
guage and conception in many parts 
of the Shepherd has never been suf- 
ficiently appreciated. Much of it 
may be compared with the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and higher praise than this 
cannot be given to a book of its 
kind, 
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in them an intrinsic value and recognizes the possibility 
of supererogatory virtue’. Still throughout the Shepherd 
the Lawgiver is Christ and not Moses.. It contains no 
allusion to the institutions of Judaism, even while insist- 
ing on ascetic observances. And so far from exhibiting 
the predominance of Ebionism in the Church, it is a 
protest against it; inasmuch as it is an attempt to satisfy 
by a purely legal view of the Gospel itself the feelings to 
which Ebionism appealed. It consists as it were of a 
system of Christian ethics based on ecclesiastical ideas. 

_ The Shepherd contains no definite quotation from 
either Old or New Testament. The single reference by 
name is to a phrase in an obscure Apocryphal book Eldad 
and Modat, which is found in an ironical sentence ap- 
parently directed against the misuse made of it?» The 
scope of the writer gave no opportunity for the direct 
application of Scripture. He claims to receive a divine 
message, and to record the words of Angels, His know- 
ledge of the New Testament can then only be shewn by 
passing coincidences of language, and these do in fact occur 
throughout the book. The allusions to the Epistle of St 
James* and to the Apocalypse* are naturally most fre- 


pees 3: édv yé Tt ayabdv trot7- 


to see how any difficulty could have 
o7s EKTOS THs évTo\7s TOU Geov ceav- 


been found in the reading. The 


TQ wepitoijon dofav Tepio cor épay 
kal éon évB0E07 Epos Tapa TO Oce@ 
ov euedXes elvar. Cf. Mand. iv. 4, 
in connexion with 1 Cor. vii. 39, 40. 
. * Vis. li. 3: “Epets 6€ Maéiuy, ’I- 
God Oditus Epxerace edv co pavy 
mddw apvijcat (1. dpyvnoat)’ éyyvs Kv- 
_ plos Tots émicTpepomévars, ws yéypa- 
mra. €v TS “EN6a6 cal Mwdar rots 
Tpopynrevcacw ev TH EppuwT@ ag. 
So Cod. Sinait. The reading Maéi- 
pe is also given by Cod. Palat., and 
there can be no doubt that it is cor- 
rect. 
sponds with the commissions to Cle- 
ment and Grapte which follow in 
_ the next section, and it is very hard 






In form the message corre- 


sense of the passage seems to be: 
You may if you please deny Christ 
again in persecution, vainly relying 
on general promises of repentance. 
Cf. Numb. xi. 26, 27. 

. 3 The coincidences of Hermas with 
St James are too numerous to be 
enumerated at length. Whole sec- 
tions of the Shepherd are framed with 
evident recollection of St James’s 
Epistle: e.g. Vis. iii. 9; Mand. ii., 

ix., xi.; Sim. v. 4. Of the shorter 
passages one or two examples will 
suffice: Mand. xii. 5, 6=James iv. 
7, 12; Sim. viii. 6-=James ii. 7. 

"4 The symbolism of the Apoca- 
lypse reappears in the Shepherd. The 
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quent, since the one is most closely connected with the 
Shepherd by its tone, and the other by its form. The 
numerous paraphrases of our Lord’s words prove that 
Hermas was familiar with some records of His teaching’. 
That these were no other than our Gospels is at least 
rendered probable by the fact that he makes no reference 
to any Apocryphal narrative: and the opinion is confirmed 
by clear allusions to St John’ and the Acts*. In several 
places also St John’s teaching on ‘the Truth’ lies at the 
ground of Hermas’ words*; and the parallels with the 
First Epistle of St Peter are well worthy of notice*. The 
relation of Hermas to St Paul is interesting and import- 
ant. His peculiar object, as well as perhaps his turn of 
mind, removed him from any close connexion with the 
Apostle; but their divergence has been strangely exagge- 
rated. In addition to marked coincidences of language 
with the First Epistle to the Corinthians and with that to 
the Ephesians®, Hermas distinctly recognizes the great 
truth which is commonly regarded as the characteristic 
centre of St Paul’s teaching, ‘ Faith,’ he says, ‘is the 
‘first of the seven virgins by which the Church is sup- 
‘ported. She keeps it together by her power; and by 
‘her the elect of God are saved. Abstinence the second 


The Age of the Greek Apologists. 


‘* virgin is her daughter; and the rest are daughters one 


‘of the other. And when 


~ Church is represented under the 


figure of a woman (Apoc. xii. 1; Vis. 
ii. 4), a bride (Apoc. xxi. 2; Vis. iv. 
2): her enemy is a great beast (Apoc. 
xii, 4; Vis. iv. 2). The account of 
the building the tower (Vis. iii. 5) 
and of the array of those who enter- 
ed into it (Sim. viii. 2, 3) is to be 
compared with Apoc. xxi. 14; V1. 11; 
vil. 9, 14. 

1 The Similitudes generally deserve 
to be accurately compared with the 
Gospel Parables. Cf. Matt. xiii, 5 


the Christian observes the 


— 8, with Sim. ix. 19, 20, 21: Matt. 
Xili. 31, 32, with Sim. viii. 3; Matt. 
Xviii. 3, with Sim. ix. 29. Of other 


passages compare Matt. x. 33 with 


Vas; 11:)2, 
2 See next page. 
3 Vis. iv. 2= Acts iv. 12. 
4 Mand. iii.=1 John ii. 27; iv. 6. 
5 Vis. iv. 35 Petu. i. 7; Viecate 
a=1 Pet. Wu Je 


6 Sim. ve 7=1 Cor. iii,. 16; 2755 
Sim. ix. 13=Eph. iv. 4; Mand. iii. 


(cf. Mand. x. t)=Eph. iv, 30. 
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‘works of their mother, he is able to live’? Clement of 
Alexandria paraphrasing the passage says: ‘Faith pre- 
‘cedes: Fear edifies: Love perfects*’ Whatever may be 
Hermas’ teaching on works, this passage alone is sufficient 
to prove that he assigned to Faith its true position in the 
Christian Economy. The Law, as he understands it, is 
implanted only in the minds of those who have believed *. 

The view which Hermas gives of Christ’s nature and 
work is no less harmonious with Apostolic doctrine, and 
it offers striking analogies to the Gospel of St John. 
Not only did the Son ‘appoint Angels to preserve each of 
‘those whom the Father gave to Him; but ‘He Himself 
‘toiled very much and suffered very much to cleanse 
‘our sins...And so when He Himself had cleansed the 
‘sins of the people, He shewed them the paths of life 
‘by giving them the Law which He received from His 
‘Father*’ He is ‘a Rock higher than the mountains, 
‘able to hold the whole world, ancient, and yet having 
‘a new gate’. ‘His name is great and. infinite, and the 


1? 


3 Sim. vill. 3: 6 6é dyyenos 6 pé- 


1 Vis. ui. 8: 6 wépyos (the symbol 
of the Church) t76 tovrwy Baordge- 
Tal KaT émiTayiv Tov Kuplov’ dKove 
viv Tas évepyelas aiTav. 7 méev Tpw- 
TH alTGv } Kparotoa Tas xetpas IIi- 
otis KaXdetrac* dia Tav’ryns (TavTyV 
Cod. Sinait.) codfovrar of éxdexrol 
Tov Oeot. 7% 5é Erépa 7H meplefwape- 
vn Kal dvipifouérvyn “Eyxpdrea Kanel- 
Tat’ avrn Guydrnp éotiv ris Iicrews 

...ai dé ET Epas....TEVTE....Puyarepes 
G\Ajwy cici...dTav otv TA Epya Tis 
penrpos airav mdvTa Toujons dvva- 
oat Sioa. For the last clause Cod. 
Palat. gives omnes poteris videre, and 
_ the common text omnia poteris cus- 
todire. In the former videre is an 
obvious mistake for vivere, omnes 
being taken with operas (sic Palat.): 
the latter is a distinct reading. 
= ~ Clem. Sir. 11. 12: 
uev TiotTis, PoBos dé olKkodouet, TE 







IIponyetrat 


yas Kal EvOokos Mixanr 0 EXwy Thy 
éfouciav TOUT OU rob aod Kal dcaxu- 
Beprar ovTos yap éotw 0 dido0vs ad- 
Tots Tov vomov els Tas Kapdlas TOV 
wisTevovTw. émickémrTeTat ov avTos 
ois Ziwxev ef dpa TeTnpyjkacw aid 

4 Sim. v. 6: xal airés Tas auap- 
tlas Rudy éxabdpice Todd KoTmidoas 
kal woAXovs Kérous WTANKWS" ... av- 
Tos otv KaOapicas Tas auaprias Tob 
Aaod édeckev avdrots Tas TpiBous Tis 
Swijs Jods avrois Tov vduov dv éhaGe 
wig TOU Tar pos avrov. 

5 Sim. ix. 2: edere€ pot WéTpay pme- 
yadnv Nevkhy éx Tod tediou dvaBe8n- 
Kear  O€ wérpa dymdorépa qv Tov 
épéwy Trerpdywvos Sorte Stvacba 5- 
ov tov Kbdcpov Xwpije ae (sustinere 


Int. Lat.) mwadala 5€ qv 7 méTpa 


éxeivn wUAny éxkexopméernv Exovea™ ws 
Tpbaparos 5é é5dxec pros elvac 7 €K- 
Kodayus THs wUAnS. 7 5é WHA Ov- 


N 
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‘whole world is supported by Him’*’ 
‘creation, so that’ He took counsel with the Father about 
‘the creation which He made” 
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‘He is older than 


‘He is the sole way of 


‘access to the Lord; and no one shall enter in unto Him 


‘otherwise than by His Son’. 


3? 


To Hermas, that is to the 


Christian of these later times, He appears ‘ Py the Spirit 


‘in the form of the Church*, 


It would be difficult to find a more complete contrast 
to Ebionism than these passages afford. Hermas indeed 
could never have been charged with favouring such a 
heresy unless the manifold developments of Christian 


character had been forgotten. 


His tendency towards 


legalism—a tendency peculiar to no time and no dis- 
pensation—was first transformed into an adherence to 
Jewish legalism ; this was next identified with Ebionism; 


and then it only remained to explain away such phrases 


as were irreconcileable with the doctrines which it was 
assumed that he must of necessity have held. True 
criticism reverses the process, and sets down every ele- 


ment of the problem before it attempts a solution. 


Then 


it is seen how truly the teaching of St Paul and St John 


Tws €cTi\Bev birép Tov HLOY WoTE ME 
Oauudsew él TH Nammrpdryte THs Tv- 


Ans. 


Sim. ix. 12 7 wérpa, poly, avTn 
Kal ) TUN O vids TOU Geod Esti. IILds, 
KUple, 1 WéTpa Twadrala éorw 
m Oe won Kau?) ; “Akove, pnol, kal 
‘O bev vids ToD Beov 


Taons THS KTigEws avTOU Tporyeveore- 


pos coTW, WOTE ovuPovrov avrov ve 
véo bat TO Tarpl THs KTicews avrod. 
dua TovTo Kal madaros éotw. ‘H dé 
TUN Od Tl Kaw, pnt, KUpLE 5 x "Ort, 
onolv, én écxdtrwy Tov Tuepav THs 
ourTenelas pavepos éyéveTo, dia TovTO 
Kain éyévero 7 Ud, iva ot uédXov- 
Tes owfecbar Ov avr js eis THY Bact- 
Aelav eloéOwor Tod Geod. 

1 Sim, ix. 14: 7d 6voua rod vlod 


TOU Deod wéya éorl cal dxwpnrov kal 
Tov Kdcpov Sov Baordge. 

2 Sim. ix. 12: quoted above. 

3 Sim. ix. 12: % 6 rid 6 vids TOD 
Oeot éoriv’ atrn mia elcodds éort pos 
Tov KUptov. dAAws ody ovdels eioehev- 
cerar mpos avrov ei wh did Tov viod 
avrov. 

4 Sim. ix. 1: ...d0a oo @euke 7d 
mvedua TO NaNRoaY pweTa TOU Ev Mop- 
on THs ’Exxdnolas* éxetvo yap 7d 
mvedua 6 vids TOD Oeod éoTiv. 
conception is well worthy of notice. 
This is however not the place to enter 
into the details of Hermas’ doctrine 
of the Trinity—especially of the rela- 
tion of the Son to the Holy Spirit. 
Cf. Dorner, 1. 195 ff. 


The — 
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is recognized in the Shepherd, though that of St James 
gives the tone to the whole. The personality of its 
author is clearly marked, but his peculiar opinions do not 
degenerate*into heresy. The book is distinguished from 
the writings of the Apostles by the undue preponder- 
ance of one form of Christian truth ; from those of heretics 
by the admission of all. 3 


eae 


The name of Hegesippus has become a watchword The relation 
for those who find in early Church history a fatal chasm 2) Rotonteae 
in the unity of Christian truth which is implied in Holy 
Scripture. It has been maintained that he is the repre- 
sentative and witness of the Ebionism of ‘the Twelve’ or 
rather of ‘the Three,’ the resolute opponent of St Paul’. 

Many circumstances lend plausibility to the statement. 
Every influence of birth and education likely to predis- 
pose to Ebionism is allowed to have existed in his case. 
_ He was it appears of Hebrew descent’, conversant 
with Jewish history, and a zealous collector of the early 
traditions of his Church. The well-known description 
which he gives of the martyrdom of St James the Just 
shews how highly he regarded ritual observances in a 
Jew, and with what simple reverence he dwelt on every 
detail which marked the zeal of the ‘Bishop of the Cir- 
‘cumcision®’ It is probable that he felt that same de- 
voted attachment to his nation which was characteristic of 
St Paul no less than of the latest Hebrew convert of our 
own time’; but of Ebionism as distinguished from the 


I} ITegesippus. 
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pa In this as in many other in- 3 Euseb. H. £. u. 23. Routh, 1. 





stances later critics have only re- 
vived an old controversy. Cf. Lum- 
per, ur. 117ff.; Bull maintained 
the true view in answer to Zwicker. 


_ 2 Euseb. H. Z, iv. 22. Cf. p. 183, 







208 ff. The details however of his 
life are not all drawn from Nazaritic 
asceticism. 

4 It is strange that the conduct 
of St Paul is not more frequently 
taken as a commentary on his teach- 
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natural feelings of a Jew we find no trace in his views 
either of the Old Covenant or of the Person of Christ. 
There is not one word in the fragments of his own 
writings or in what others relate of him which indicates 
that he looked upon the Law as of universal obligation, 
or indeed as binding upon any after the destruction of 
the Temple. There is not one word which implies that he 
differed from the Catholic view of ‘ Christ’ the ‘Saviour’ 
and the ‘Door’ of access to God. The general tone of his 
language authorizes no such deductions; and what we 
know of his life excludes them. ; 

It is not necessary however to determine his opinions 
by mere negations. Eusebius, who was acquainted with 
his writings, has given the fullest testimony to his 
Catholic doctrine by classing him with Dionysius, Pinytus, 
and Irenzus, among those ‘champions of the truth” 
whose ‘orthodoxy and sound faith conformable to the 
‘Apostolic tradition was shewn by their writings*’ He- 
gesippus in fact proves that the faith which we have 
already recognized in its essential features at Ephesus, 
Corinth, and Rome, was indeed the faith of Christen- 
dom. 

Not being content to examine the records of his native 


Church only, Hegesippus undertook a journey to Rome’, 


ing. Apart from the testimonies in quds rhs darocrohiKhs wapadicews 7 


- the Acts, St Paul himself says in 


an Epistle universally acknowledged 
that he became as a Jew to the Jews 
(1 Cor. ix. 20). The whole relation 
of the Church to the Synagogue in 
the Apostolic age requires a fresh 
investigation. 

1 Euseb. H. £. Iv. 7, 8: wapiyyev 
els wécov 7 aAnOea mAelous éauTis 
vrepudxous...6v éyypdgwv amodelEewv 
kara Tav d0éwy aipécewy oTparevo- 
bévous’ é&v TovTos éeyvwplfero ‘Hy%- 
OLS... 

2 Euseb. H. £. 1v. 21: dy Kal els 





Tod Wylods miaTews eyypagos KaTHA- 
Gev 6pGodogta. On such a point the 
evidence of Eusebius is conclusive. 

3 This journey took place during 
the bishopric of Anicetus (157—168 
A.D. Euseb. H. £. Iv. 11), and He- 
gesippus appears to have continued ~ 
at Rome till the time of Eleutherius 
(177—190 A.D.). The Paschal Chro- — 
nicle fixes his death in the reign of © 
Commodus (Lumper, lt. 108), Je- — 
rome speaks of him (de Vir. Lil. 
22) as vicinus Apostolicorwm. tempo- — 
rum, so rendering, as it appears, the 
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and visiting many bishops on his way ‘ found everywhere 
‘the same doctrine*’ Among other places he visited 
Corinth, where he was refreshed by the right principles 
(6p@ds Aoyos) in which the Church had continued up to 
the time of his visit What these ‘right principles’ 
were is evident from the fact that he found there the 
Epistle of Clement, which was still read in the public 
services’. The witness of Hegesippus is thus invested 
with new importance. He not only proves that there was 
one rule of faith in his time, but also that it had been 
preserved in unbroken succession from the first age*. 
His inquiries confirmed the fact which we have seen 
personified in the life of Polycarp, that from the time of 
St John to that of Irenzeus the Creed of the Church was 
essentially unchanged. 

Hegesippus embodied the results of his investigations 
in five Books or Memoirs. These according to Jerome’ 
formed a complete history of the Church from the death 
of our Lord to the time of their composition; but this 
statement is probably made from a misunderstanding of 
Eusebius, who says that Hegesippus ‘wrote Memoirs in 


phrase of Eusebius émi tis mpwrys 
Tay dmocTréhwy ‘yevouevos diadoxis 
(H. #. 1. 23). This would repre- 
sent him as a younger contemporary 
of Polycarp. 
1 Kuseb. H. F. rv. 22: rhv atrhy 
_ Tapa wdvTwv wapeiAnde SidackaNlav. 
2 Euseb. H. #. Iv. 22: kal éré- 
— pever  Kopwbiwy &v TQ 6p0G oyy 
expe IIpiwov éricxorevovros ev Ko- 
— pivOw" ots cvvéuta trEwv els ‘Pauny 
Kal ouvdiérpiya rots KopwOios tué- 
pas ixavds’ & als cuvaverdnuey TO 
— 6p8G oyy. 
48 Wuseb, l.c.. Ci... H.#. mr. 16; 
and p.164. The Catholic character 
of Clement’s Epistle, with the clear 
recognition of the Apostolic dignity 
of St Paul which it contains (see 









pp. 22, 23, 51), gives peculiar force 
to this casual testimony. 

4 Euseb. l.c.: év éxdoryn 5é da- 
doxy (in each episcopal succession) 
kat év éxdoTy mode OUTwWs ExEL ws 
6 vouos KnpUTTE Kal of mpopirac Kal 
6 kvptos. This last phrase has been 
already noticed as occurring in the 


‘Syriac Epistles of Clement (p. 163), 


which alone shews the error of Cred- 
ner’s supposition that the use of 
kUptos precludes the Canonical au- 
thority of the Epistles, Gesch. d. 
N. F. Kanon, p. 35. 
Lightfoot, on Galatians, p. 311. 

5 De Virr. Jil. l.c.:...omnes a 
passione Domini usque ad suam 
ztatem Eeéclesiasticorum Actuum 
texens historias... 
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‘five Books of the unerring tradition of the Apostolic 
‘message in a very simple style’, ‘leaving in these,’ as he 
adds in another place, ‘a very full record of his own 
‘opinion®’ It appears then that his object was theological 
rather than historical. He sought to make out the one- 
ness and continuity of Apostolic doctrine ; and to this end 
he recorded the succession of bishops in each Church, 
with such illustrative details as the subject required”. 

The compilation of such a book of Chronicles gave 
little opportunity for the quotation of Scripture; but in 
the absence of direct reference to the historical books of 
the New Testament it is interesting to observe the in- 
fluence of their language on the fragments of Hegesippus 
which survive. There are forms of expression correspond- 
ing to passages in the Gospels of St Matthew and St 
Luke and in the Acts which can scarcely be attributed 


to chance’; 


and. when he speaks of ‘the Door of Jesus’ 


in his account of the death of St James, there can be 


1 Kuseb. H. £. 1v.8: é& révte 54 
ouv cuyypdumacw ovTos Thy arhavh 
Twapddcow Tov amogroAtKoU Knpvy- 
faros amAovoTaTy ovwTdie ypadis 
UTOMVNUATLOAMEVOS... 

2 Euseb. H. £. Iv. 22: & wéTe 
Tots eis Huds €AOovow trourjpace 
THs lSlas yuwopns wANpEecTaT HY pyHuNv 
KaTaNéXouTrev. 

3 The arrangement of his Memoirs 
cannot have been purely chronolo- 


‘gical, for the account of the martyr- 


dom of St James the Just is taken 
from the jifth book. There is no 
definite quotation from any earlier 
book. 

4 The chief passages occur in the 
account of the martyrdom of . St 
James: Euseb. H. H. u. 23. [‘O 
vids Tob dvd pemou] KdOnTtar év TH 
ovupave éx dekiav THs meydAns Suva- 
pews Kal wédrer EpxerGa éml T&v ve- 
Perv TOD ovpavod. Cf. Matt. xxvi. 
64. For the variation cai wéAdee 


épxecbar for épxdmevor cf. p. 124, 
n.I. Alkacos ef kal rpdcwrov ov 
AauwBavers. This phrase mp. Aap. 
only occurs in Luke xx. 21 and Gal. 
li. 6. Mdprus ovros ddnOhs Tovdat- 
os Te Kal “EXAgoe yeyévynrae bre *In- 
govs 6 Xpiordés €or, Cf. Acts xx. 21. 
The last words of St James as re- 
corded by Hegesippus are still more 
remarkable: 7pgéavro NOd few adrov 
érel KaTaBAnOels ovx améPaver, adda 
aotpagels @fnxe Ta ydvata éywr" 
Ilapaxakd Kupre Oc€ rarep ages 
avTots, ov yap oldacet Te ratovcw. 
The last clause agrees verbally with 
Luke xxiii. 34. In the Clementine 
Homilies the text is given: Ildrep 


ages avrots Tas apaprias avTay, ov 


yap ol6acw a& motodow (XI. 20). 

It is to be noticed that he refers 
to Herod’s fear of Christ, recorded 
in Matt. ii., which chapter was not 
found in the Hbionite Gospel: see 
Euseb. H. £, Il. 20. 
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little doubt that he alludes to the language of our Lord 
recorded by St John’. 

It appears however that Hegesippus did not exclu- 
sively use Canonical writings. As a historian he naturally 
sought for information from every source; and the Apo- 
eryphal Gospels were likely to contain many details suited 
to his purpose. It is not strange then that Eusebius says 
that ‘he sets forth certain things from the Gospel ac- 
‘cording to the Hebrews and the Syriac [Gospel] and 
‘especially from the Hebrew language; thus shewing that 
‘he was a Christian of Hebrew descent ; and he mentions 
‘other facts moreover, as it was likely that he would do, 


HHegesippus. 


‘from unwritten Jewish tradition”, 


1 Tt has been supposed that He- 
gesippus in a Fragment given in 
Photius, Bibl. 232, alludes to a pas- 
sage in St Paul (1 Cor. ii. g) as 
‘vainly said’ and contrary to our 
Lord’s words (Matt. xiii. 16). It is 
enough to answer that the passage 
in question is quoted by St Paul 
from the Old Testament (Isa. lxiv. 
4, Ka@ws yéypamrtra), and that it is 
immediately followed by uty 5€ azre- 
kdduwev k.T.’. Hegesippus evidently 
refers to some sect (ro’s Taira ga- 
wévous) who claimed fcr themselves 
the true and sole possession of spi- 
ritual mysteries. Cf. Routh, I. pp. 
281, 282: Dr Lightfoot, on Galatians, 
p- 311n. The quotation is said to 
have been found in the Ascensio 
Esaic and the Apocalypsis Elie. Cf. 
Routh, J.c.; Dorner, I. 228. It is 
very common in early Christian 
writings; and it has been supposed 
that it was incorporated in a very 
ancient, perhaps Apostolic, Christian 
Hymn. 

The fact that Eusebius does not 
expressly quote Hegesippus as re- 
cognizing the Pauline Epistles has 
been supposed to shew that he dis- 
allowed their authority. The argu- 
ment is worthless. The method of 





He went beyond the 


Eusebius is in every case most de- 
sultory. Even when giving an ex- 
press account of the references of 
Irenzeus to the books of the New Tes- 
tament, he omits all mention of these 
Epistles, though they are quoted on 
almost every page (H. £. v. 8). 
Elsewhere (H. Z. v. 26) he himself 
refers to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
as used by him. 

In one passage Eusebius (H. £, 
III. 32) quoting Hegesippus freely 
uses the phrase 7) Wevddrvupos yrdors 
(1 Tim. vi. 20), but it cavnot be 
certain that the words stood so in 
the original text. 

2 Euseb. H. £. Iv. 22: & te rod 
ka? ‘EGpalouvs evayyeNiov Kal rod 
Lupiaxovd Kal lilws éx THs “ESpaidos 
diaréxtou Twa TiOnow, eudalywy é& 
‘EGpalwy é€auvrdv memirevxévar’ Kal 


- Gra 6é ws dv €& “Tovdaikis ayoddou 
 mapadédcews pmynmovever. 


By 76 2v- 
piaxov we must I think understand 
the Aramaic recension of the Gospel 
according to St Matthew. Melito, 


as Routh has observed, speaks of 6. 


Zvpos kal 6 ‘EBpaios in reference to 
a reading in the LXX. where the 
natural meaning is the Syrian trans- 
lation (translator) and the Hebrew 
original, gas 


—_—" EE Se ee eee lle ee 
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range of the Scriptures both of the Old and of the New 
Testament. Tradition helped him in one case, and un- 
authoritative writings in the other. But he did not there- 
fore disallow the Canon, or cast aside all criticism; for in 
immediate connexion with the words last quoted we read 
‘that when determining about the so-called Apocrypha he 
‘records that some of the books were forged in his own 
‘time by certain heretics’’ There is indeed nothing to 
shew distinctly that he refers to the Apocryphal books 
of the New Testament, but there is nothing to limit his 
words to the Old; and when he speaks of the teaching 
of ‘the Lord’ in the same manner as ‘of the Law and 
‘of the Prophets’, he clearly implies the existence of 
some written record of its substance. No further direct 
evidence however remains to identify this with the sum 
of our Canonical books, unless we accept the conjecture 
of a distinguished scholar of our own day, who has gone 
so far as to assert that the anonymous Fragment which 
will be the subject of the next section is in fact a trans- 
lation from ‘the historical work of Hegesippus*’ 


The Muratorian Fragment on the Canon— 
Melito—Claudius Apollinaris. 


ore, 


_ A notice of the Latin Fragment on the Canon, first 
published by Muratori in his Antegutates Italice", forms 


1 Euseb. J. ¢.: kat mept rév deyo- 
pevov 6 aroxptgwy diartapBavwr, 
érl Trav avTov xpdvwy mpbs TiWwr al- 
peTiKov dvamrem\doba, Twa TOUTWY 
LOT Opel. 

2 AGE, ip. IBLE ny as 

3 Bunsen’s Hippolytus, I. p. 314. 
The evidence of the Clementines is 
noticed below in Chap. Iv. § 2. 

4 Antiqut. Ital. Med. Avi, 111. 
851 sqq. (Milan, 1740). The best 
edition of the fragment is in Routh, 


Rell, Sacre, 1. 394.sqq. (ed. 1846),. 


who obtained a fresh collation of 
the Manuscript. Credner has also 
examined it in his Zur Geschichte 
des Kanons, 71 sqq. (1847), and again 
in his posthumous Geschichte des 
N.T. Kanon, 1860, to which the 
editor (G. Volkmar) has added an 
Appendix of his own upon the text 
and interpretation of this ‘Tractate’ 
as he prefers to call it. The com- 
plete text and context of the Frag: 
ment is given in App. C. i 
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a natural close ‘to this part of our inquiry. This precious 
relic was discovered in the Ambrosian Library at Milan in 
a Manuscript of the seventh or eighth century, which 
originally belonged to Columban’s great Monastery at 
Bobbio’. It is mutilated both at the beginning and end; 
and is disfigured throughout by remarkable barbarisms, 
due in part to the ignorance of the transcriber, and in 
part to the translator of the original text; for there can 
be little doubt that it is a version from the Greek. But 
notwithstanding these defects it is of the greatest interest 
and importance. Enough remains: to indicate the lmits 
which its author assigned to the Canon; and the general 
sense is sufficiently clear to shew the authority which he 
claimed for it. | 

‘The date of the composition of the fragment is given 
by the allusion made in it to Hermas, which has been 
already quoted. It claims to have been written by a con- 
temporary of Pius, and cannot on that supposition be 
placed much later than 170 A.D.” Internal evidence 
fully confirms its claim to this high antiquity; and it may 
be regarded on the whole as a summary of the opinion of 
the Western Church on the Canon shortly after the middle 
of the second century*. Though it adds but little to what 
has been already obtained in detail from separate sources, 
yet by combination and contrast it gives.a new effect to 
the general result. It serves to connect the isolated facts 


Scripturarum spectans. A more 


1 Murat. J. c.: Adservat Ambrosi- 
complete description of the Manu- 


ana Mediolanensis Bibliotheca mem- 


branaceum codicem e Bobiensi ac- 
ceptum, cujus antiquitas pzne ad 
annos mille accedere mihi visa est. 
Scriptus enim fuit litteris majusculis 
et quadratis. Titulus prefixus om- 
nia tribuit Joanni Chrysostomo, sed 
immerito. Mutilum in principio co- 
dicem deprehendi...Ex hoe ergo co- 
_dice ego decerpsi fragmentum anti- 
uissimum ad Canonem Divinarum 






script is given in App. C. 

2 Pastorem vero nuperrime tem- 
poribus nostris in urbe Roma Herma 
conscripsit, sedente cathedra urbis 
Rom ecclesiz, Pio episcopo fratre 
ejus. Cf. p. 171. The date of the 
episcopate of Pius is variously given 
127—142 and 142—157. 

3 The Books it omits are noticed 
below, p. 191. . 
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in which we have recognized different elements of the 
Canon; and by its accurate comcidence with these justi- 
fies the belief that it was confined approximately within 
the same limits from the first. 

There is no sufficient evidence to determine the au- 
thorship of the Fragment. Muratori supposed that it was 
written by Caius the Roman Presbyter, and his opinion 
for a time found acceptance*. Another scholar confidently 
attributed it to Papias, and perhaps with as good reason’. 
Bunsen again affirms that it is a translation from Hege- 
sippus*. But such guesses are barely ingenious; and the 
opinions of those who assign it to the fourth century, or 
doubt its authenticity altogether, scarcely deserve men- 
tion *. | 

The exact character of the work to which the Frag- 
ment belonged is scarcely more certain than its author- 
ship’. The form of composition is rather apologetic than 
historical, and it is not unlikely that it formed part of a 
Dialogue with some heretic’. _One point alone can be 
made out with tolerable certainty. The recurrence of 
Greek idioms appears conclusive as to the fact that it is a 
translation’, and this agrees well with its Roman origin, 


1 Cf, Routh, 1. p- 398 ff. sive against such a view; and it 


. 2 [Simon de Magistris] Daniel 
secundum DIXX...MDCCLXXII. Dis- 
sert. IV. pp. 467 ff. 

3 Hippolytus and his Age, I. p. 


14. ; 

4 Such is also the decision of Cred- 
ner, a most impartial judge: Zur 
Gesch. d. K. p. 93. 

5 It is not necessary to enter into 
the theory of Credner, which has 
been also supported by Volkmar, 
that the Fragment is in fact a com- 
plete Tractatus de Libris quos Ec- 
clesia Catholica Apostolica recipit 
(Gesch. d. N. T. Kanon, 153). The 
internal character of the Fragment 
seems to me to be absolutely deci- 


would be hardly possible to indicate 
the circumstances under which any 
Christian writer would have ven- 
tured to publish such a tract in such 
a form, while the substance of the 
Fragment would naturally fall within 
the scope of a discussion with some 
non-Catholic adversary. Happily 
little or nothing turns upon the 
view which is taken of the original 
form of the Fragment. 

6 e.g. De quibus singulis necesse 
est a nobis disputari...Recipimus... 
Quidam ex nostris. 


7 e.g. juris studiosum = 700 suxalov 3 
Dominum tamen nec ipse — 
vidit in carne, et idem prout assequi 


MrAwWT Hy. 
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for Greek continued to be even at a later period the ordi- cmap. 11. 
nary language of the Roman Church. , 

The Fragment commences with the last words of a The testi- 
sentence which evidently referred to the Gospel of St dt beget (oh 
Mark’. The Gospel of St Luke, it is then said, stands ae 
third in order [in the Canon], having been written by 
‘Luke the physician’ the companion of St Paul, who, not 
being himself an eye-witness, based his narrative on such 
information as he could obtain, beginning from the birth 
of John. The fourth place is given to the Gospel of St 
John ‘a disciple of the Lord’ and the occasion of its com- 
position is thus described: ‘At the entreaties of his fellow- 
‘disciples and his bishops John said: Fast with me for three 
‘days from this time, and whatever shall be revealed to each 
‘of us [whether it be favourable to my writing or not] let 
‘us relate it to one another. On the same night it was 
‘revealed to Andrew one of the Apostles that John should 
‘relate all things in his own name, aided by the revision 
‘of all®’...‘what wonder is it then that John so constantly 
‘brings forward Gospel-phrases even in his Epistles, saying 
‘in his own person, what we have seen with our eyes and 1 Jobni. +. 
‘heard with our ears and our hands have handled, these 
‘things have we written? For so he professes that he was 


potuit ita et a nativitate, dc. Johan- 
nes ex discipulis. Principia, princi- 
palis = dpxal, dpxatos (Iren. v. 21. 1). 
Nihil differt credentium jfidei. Et Jo- 
hannes enim. Fertur=@épera. Re- 
cipinon potest=ov divara. Ad he- 
resim Marcionis. The fact that the 
- volume contains among other pieces 
translations from Chrysostom is also 
favourable to this conclusion. 
_ 1The Fragment is given at length 
in App. C, to which reference must 
be made for the original text of the 
passages here quoted. 
2 Credner insists on this title dis- 
ciple when compared with the title 






one of the Apostles given to Andrew, 
as shewing that the writer of the 
Fragment distinguishes the ‘ disciple 
John’ the author of the Gospel and 


‘the first Epistle from the ‘Apostle 
John’ the author of the Apocalypse 


and the second and third Epistles 
(a. a. O. pp. 159 f£.). The title is pro- 
bably borrowed from St John’s own 
usage: Vi. 3; xii. 4; xiii. 23; dc., 
and éspecially xix. 26 f.; xxi.24. No- 
thing in the Fragment itself suggests 
a distinction between the Johns 
whom it names. . 
3 Cf. Routh, I. pp. 409 sq. 
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ouaP.1. ‘not only an eye-witness, but also a hearer, and moreover. 

‘a historian of all the wonderful works of the Lord,’ 

Peon Though there 1s no trace of any reference to the Gospel 

testimony, of St Matthew, it is impossible not to believe that it 
occupied the first place among the four Gospels of the 
anonymous writer’. Assuming this, it is of importance to 
notice that he regards our Canonical Gospels as essentially 
one in purpose, contents, and inspiration. He draws no 
distinction between those which were written from per- 
sonal knowledge, and those which rested on the teaching 
of others. He alludes to no doubt as to their authority, 
no limit as to their reception, no difference as to their use- 
fulness. ‘Though various ideas (principia) are taught in 
‘each of the Gospels, it makes no difference to the faith of 
‘believers, since in all of them all things are declared. by 
‘one leading spirit” concerning the Nativity, the Passion, 
‘the Resurrection, the conversation [of our Lord] with 
‘His disciples, and His doubie Advent, first in humble 
‘guise, which has taken place, and afterwards in royal 
‘power, which is yet future” This the earliest recognition 
of the distinctness and unity of the Gospels, of their origin 
as due to human care and Divine guidance, 1s as complete 
as any later testimony. The Fragment lends no support — 
to the theory which supposes that they were gradually 
separated from the mass of similar books. Their peculiar 
position is clear and marked; and there is not the slightest 
hint that it was gained after a doubtful struggle or only at 
a late date. Admit that our Gospels were regarded from 


1 As bearing upon the authorship There is no evidence of the existence 
of the Fragment it may be noticed of Christian Latin Literature out of 
that the order of the Gospels is not Africa till about the close of the 
that of the African Church, in which second century. : 
according to the oldest authorities 2 Uno ac principalt Spiritu, Prin- 
Matthew and John stood first. And cipalis is used to translate 7yeuov- 
if the Fragment was not of African  xds in Ps. li. 12 Vulg., and Iren, ¢. 
origin it follows almost certainly that Her. 111, 11, 8 [his]. 
ib was not originally written in Latin. 
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the first as authoritative records of Christ’s Life even when CHAP. I 
they did not supersede the living record of Apostolic 
tradition, and then this new testimony explains and con- 
firms the fragmentary notices which alone witness to the 
earlier belief: deny that it was so, and the language of 
one who had probably conversed with Polycarp at Rome 
becomes ‘an unintelligible riddle. It would be necessary 
in that case to suppose that the Gospels had usurped a 
place during his lifetime to which before they had only 
made claim in common with other rivals, and yet he 
speaks of them as if they had always occupied it. 

Next to the Gospels the book of the Acts is mentioned 8) to the 
as containing a record by St Luke ‘of those acts of allthe 
‘Apostles which fell under his own notice.’ That this was 
the rule which he prescribed to himself is shewn, it 1s 
added, by ‘the omission of the martyrdom of Peter and 
‘the journey of Paul to Spain’? . 

Thirteen Epistles are attributed to St Paul; of these Bde 
nine were addressed to Churches, and four to individual St Paul 
Christians. The first class suggests an analogy with the 
Apocalypse. As St John when writing for all Christen- 
dom wrote specially to seven Churches, so St Paul also 
‘wrote by name only to seven Churches, shewing thereby 
‘the unity of the Catholic Church, though he wrote twice 

“to the Corinthians and Thessalonians for their correction*, 
The order in which these Epistles are enumerated is 
remarkable: 1 and 2 Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, Galatians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Romans. This 
order may have been determined by a particular view 
of their contents, since it appears that the author attri- 
buted to St Paul a special purpose in each Epistle, saying - 







1 This appears to be the sense of 2 Routh has a good note (I. pp. 
the clause, though the text is un- 416 sqq.) on the symbolism of the 
doubtedly corrupt. See App. C. number seven. | 
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CHAP. II. 


(8) to the 
disputed Ca- 
tholic Epistles 
as distin- 
guished from 
certain Apo- 
cryphal books, 
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that ‘he wrote first to the Corinthians to forbid heretical 
‘schism ; afterwards to the Galatians to put a stop to cir- 


[PART 


‘cumcision ; then at greater length to the Romans, accord- 
‘ing to the rule of the [Old Testament] Scriptures, shew- 
‘ing at the same time that Christ was the foundation of 
‘them.’ The second class includes all that are received 
now: ‘an Epistle to Philemon, one to Titus, and two to 
‘Timothy, which though written only ‘from personal 
‘feeling and affection, are still hallowed in the respect of 
‘the Catholic Church, [and] in the arrangement of eccle- 
‘siastical discipline.’ | 
At this point the Fragment diverges to spurious or 
disputed books, and the exact words are of importance, 
‘Moreover, it is said, ‘there is in circulation an Epistle 
‘to the Laodiceans, [and] another to the Alexandrians 
‘forged under the name of Paul bearing on the heresy of 
‘Marcion*, and several others which cannot be received 
‘into the Catholic Church. For gall ought not to be 
‘mixed with honey. The Epistle of Jude however (sane) 
‘and two Epistles of the John who has been mentioned 
‘above are received in the Catholic [Church] (or are 
‘reckoned among the Catholic [Epistles])°. And the book 


1 Nothing is known of the Epistle 
to the Alexandrians. The attempt 
to identify it with that to the He- 
brews is not supported by the slight- 
est evidence. The Epistle to the 
Laodiceans is also involved in great 
obscurity. The Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians bore that name in Marcion’s 
coliection of St Paul’s Epistles, and 
the text may contain an inaccurate 
allusion to it. In Jerome’s time 
there was an ‘Epistle to the Laodi- 
“ceans rejected by all.’ Cf. Routh, 1. 
pp. 420 sqq. The remarkable cento 
of Pauline phrases which is fre- 
quently found in Manuscripts of the 
Vulgate under this name was un- 
doubtedly of Latin origin. The first 


evidence of its existence occurs in 
the Speculum published by Mai, and 
the Latin Manuscript of La Cava 
(viiith cent.), both of which recog- 


nize the spurious clause in 1 John v. | 


7. From the ixth century down- 
ward it is very commonly found in 
Manuscripts of the Vulgate, and 
seems to have been especially popular 
in the English Church. See below, 
Part III. 

2 The reading of the Manuscript 
is in Catholica, and Routh (I. 425; 
1. 44) has shewn that Tertullian 
(de Prescr. Her. 30) and later wri- 
ters sometimes omit ecclesia. The 
context on the other hand favours 
the correction in Catholicis, and I find 
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‘of Wisdom written by the friends of Solomon in his CHAP. 1. 
‘honour [is acknowledged]. We receive moreover the Pete 


‘Apocalypses of John and Peter only, which [latter] some 
‘of our body will not have read in the Church.’ 

After this mention is made of the Shepherd’, and of oe 
the writings of Valentinus, Basilides, and others : and so mentioned. 
the Bisement ends abruptly. 

It will then be noticed that there is no special enu- Tis omissions. 
meration of the acknowledged Catholic Epistles—1 Peter 
and 1 John’: that the Epistle of St James, 2 Peter, and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, are also omitted : but that with 
these exceptions every book in our New Testament Canon 
is acknowledged, and one book only added to it—the 
Apocalypse of St Peter—which it is said was not univer- 
sally admitted. 

The character of the omissions helps to explain them. The true a 
The first Epistle of St John is quoted in an earlier part of theme 
the Fragment, though it is not mentioned in its proper 
place, either after the Acts of the Apostles, or after the 
Epistles of St Paul: there is no evidence that the first 
Epistle of St Peter was ever disputed, and it has been 
shewn that it was quoted by Polycarp and Papias: the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and that of St James were cer- 
tainly known in the Roman Church, and they could 
scarcely have been altogether passed over in an enumera- 
tion of books in which the Epistle of St Jude, and even 
Apocryphal writings of heretics, found a place. The cause 
a the omissions cannot have been ignorance or doubt. It 


that it has been adopted by Bunsen 
(i. ippolytus, II. 136), who first gave 
what is certainly the true connexion 
of the passage. I do not know 
hether there is any earlier instance 
of ka@odtxy émiocroX7 than in a frag- 
ent of Apollonius (Euseb. H. #. 

. 18), who was a contemporary of 









Tertullian. 

1 See page 171, note 2. 

2 The context tends to shew that 
the ‘two Epistles of St John’ are the 
Second and Third Epistles. Com- 
pare however p. 65, n. 4: Iren. c. 
Her. i111. 16. 8; and App. C. 


CHAPS I2 
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must be sought either in the character of the writing, or 
in the present condition of the text. 

The present form of the Fragment makes the idea of a 
chasm in it very probable; and more than this, the want 
of coherence between several parts seems to shew that it 
was not all continuous originally, but that it has been ~ 
made up of three or four different passages from some 
unknown author, collected on the same principle as the 
quotations in EKusebius from Papias, Ireneeus, Clement, 
and Origen*. On either supposition it is easy to explain 
the omissions ; and even as the Fragment now stands we 
may perhaps find traces of the books which it does not 
notice. Thus the Epistle of St Jude and two Epistles 
of St John are evidently alluded to as having been doubted 
and yet received. ‘They are indeed received, it is said, 
if we accept a probable emendation of the text, ‘among 
the Catholic Epistles; and some there must first have 
been to form a centre of the group. Im lke manner 
the allusion to the book of Wisdom (Proverbs) is unintel- 
ligible unless we suppose that it was introduced as an 
illustration of some similar case in the New Testament. 
Bunsen has very ingeniously connected it with the ancient 
belief that the Epistle to the Hebrews was attributed to 
the pen of a companion of St Paul, and not to the Apostle 
himself*. Thus that which was ‘written by friends of 
‘Solomon’ would be parallel with that which was written 


by the friend of St Paul. 


If the one was received as 
Canonical, it justified the claims of the other. 

_It may be urged that these explanations of the omis- 
sions in the Fragment are conjectural; and the objection 


is valid against their positive force. But on the other 


1 The connexion appears to be 
broken in at least two places; but 
as the general sense of the text is 
not affected by this view a detailed 


examination of it is reserved for the 

Appendix. 
2 Hippolytus and his Age, m1. P. t 

138. 
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hand it is to be noticed that the position in the Christian 
Canon which was occupied by the books which are passed 
over calls for some explanation. The Epistle to the He- 
brews for example is just that of which the earliest and 
most certain traces are found at Rome*. Any one who 
maintains the integrity of the text must be able to shew 
how it came to be left out in the enumeration. 


CHAP, II. 


A fragment of Melito Bishop of Sardis in the time of Mex wit. 


Marcus Antoninus adds a trait which is wanting in the 
fragment on the Canon” In that the books of the New 
Testament are spoken of as having individual authority, 
and being distinguished by ecclesiastical use ; but nothing 
is said of them in their collected form, or in relation to 
the Jewish Scriptures. The words of Melito on the other 
hand are simple and casual, and yet their meaning can 
scarcely be mistaken. He writes to Onesimus a fellow 
Christian, who had urged him ‘to make selections for him 
‘from the Law and the Prophets concerning the Saviour 
‘and the Faith generally, and furthermore desired to learn 
‘the accurate account of the Old (aadaiév) Books; 
‘having gone therefore to the East,’ Melito says, ‘and 
‘reached the spot where [each thing] was preached and 
‘done, and having learned accurately the Books of the 
‘Old Testament, I have sent a list of them.’ The men- 
tion of ‘the Old Books’—‘the Books of the Old Testa- 
‘ment, —naturally implies a definite New Testament, a 
written antitype to the Old; and the form of language 
implies a familiar recognition of its contents. But there 


1 See p. 23. 

_ £ Melito presented an Apology to 

Marcus Antoninus after the death of 
urelius Verus (A.D. 169); and, as 
ppears from a passage quoted by 
usebius (ueTa TOD maidds, IV. 26), 

at a time when Commodus was ad- 


C. 


mitted to share the imperial power 
(A.D. 176). His.treatise on the Pass- 
over probably belongs to an earlier 
date. The persecution ‘in which 
‘Sagaris was martyred’ (Euseb. /. ¢.) 
was probably that in which Polycarp 
also suffered (A.D. 167). 


O 


nesses to the 
existence of 
a Canon. 


CHAPS 'HE 


Rom. i. 53 Xvi. 
26. 


His Apology. 
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is little evidence in the fragment of Melito to shew what 
writings he would have included in the new collection. 
He wrote a treatise on the Apocalypse, and the title of 
one of his ‘essays is evidently borrowed from St Paul— 
‘On the obedience of Faith.’ 

An ‘Oration of Melito the philosopher who was in the 
‘presence of Antoninus Cesar’ has been preserved in a 
Syriac translation; and though if it be entire it is not 
the Apology with which Eusebius was acquainted, the > 
general character of the writing leads to the belief that it 
is a genuine book of Melito of Sardis. Like other Apolo- 
gies this Oration contains only indirect references to the 
Christian Scriptures. The allusions in it to the Gospels 
are extremely rare and, except so far as they shew the 
influence of St John’s writings, of no special interest. But 
the conception of God as the ‘Father and God of Truth’, 
the Absolute and Self-existent?, ‘Who is Himself Truth 
‘and His Word Truth’, as contrasted with the vanity of 
idols, is a remarkable proof of the manner in which the 
highest Christian doctrine was used in controversy with 
heathen adversaries. The coincidences with the Epistles 
are more numerous. Those with St James and 1 Peter 
are particularly worthy of notice*; and one passage offers a 
very remarkable resemblance to 2, Peter”. 


1 Cureton, Spicilegeum Syriacum, 
p42; 
tet Se eats 

3 Id. p. 45- 

4 ¢* Licht without envy is given to 
‘all of us that we may see thereby ’ 
(id. p. 42). ‘With [the Lord] there 
‘is no jealousy of giving the know- 
‘ledge of Himself to them that seek 

“it? rags p- 48). Compare James 
1b tE 

‘When thou Oxsar shalt learn 
‘these things thyself and thy chil- 
‘dren also with thee, thou wilt be- 

‘queath to them an eternal inheri- 


‘tance which fadeth not away ’ (id. 
p- 51). Compare I Peter i. 4. 
‘There was once a flood and a 
‘wind and the chosen men were de- 
‘stroyed by a mighty north wind... 
‘at another time there was a flood of 
‘waters...So also it will be at the 
‘last time : there shall be a flood of 
‘ fire, and the earth shall be burnt up a 
‘ ‘together with its mountains, and 
‘men shall be burnt up together with =~ 
‘their idols...and the sea ae | 
‘with its isles shall be burnt ; 
‘the just shall be delivered from t 
‘fury like their fellows in the 
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But the evidence which remains of the remarkable cap. u. 
literary activity of Melito is more important than the 2% writings 
also illustrate 


direct bearing which the fragments of his books have ‘fen 0 
upon the Christian Canon. The titles of his works which “” “vst. 
have been preserved by Eusebius—and he implies that 
the list is not complete—bear a striking witness to the 
energy of speculation within the Church in the second 
‘century. Scarcely any branch of theological inquiry was 
left. untouched by him: and the variety of his treatises is 
a witness to the variety of Christian culture in his age. 
And more than this: it is a presumptive argument of the 
greatest force against the possibility of any revolution in 
the Creed and constitution of the Church, such as is sup- 
posed to have been effected in his time by a series of sup- 
posititious Apostolic writings. The character of his inqui- 
ries shews that the broad outlines of Christianity were 
already clearly defined. Morality, Ritual, Psychology, 
Dogma, had already become subjects for systematic treat- 
ment. Thus in addition to the books already quoted he 
wrote on Hospitality—on Easter, and on the Lord’s day 
(zrept xvptaxns)—on the Church, on [Christian] Citizenship 
(qept moXtTeias) and Prophets, on Prophecy, on Truth, 
and on Baptism (epi Xovtpod)—on the Creation («ticis) 
and Birth of Christ, on the Nature of Man, and on the 
Soul and Body—on the Formation of the World (epi 
TAacews), and (according to one reading) on the Organs of 


‘from the waters of the deluge’ médos & xOovl Sig Kal meddyers 
(id. pp. 50, 51). Compare 2 Peter pevoec 5é rupds wadepod Kkarapdxrns 
iii. 5—7. "Axdmaros, dréEer 5é yatav dréteac Se 
sto first allusion in the quotation @d\accav. In other passagesthesame 
is to the destruction of the tower of final catastrophe is described in simi- 
abel which is mentioned in similar _larterims: Il. 196 ff.; vi. 118 ff. de., 
terms in the Sibylline Oracles 111. and it isimpossible therefore toaffirm 
tro ff. Inthe same passage of the that the reference in Melito is to 2 
- Sibyllines there is also a description Peter and notrather to the Sibyllines 
f the future destruction of the world or to the widespread tradition on 
by fire: Kal récera rodvjopgos d\os_ _—_ which they rested. 
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CHAP, II. 


A fragment of 
his Treatise On 
Faith. 
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sense—on the Interpretation of Scripture (7) «Ae/s)—on 
the Devil, and on the Incarnation’ (wept €vowpatov Oeod). 

Of these multifarious writings very few fragments 
remain in the original Greek, but the general tone of 
them is so decided in its theological character as to go far 
to establish the genuineness of those which are preserved 
in the Syriac translation. One of these said to be taken 
from the treatise On Faith is a very striking expansion of 
the early historic Creed of the Church, and deserves on 
every account to be quoted in full: ‘We have made col- 
‘lections from the Law and the Prophets relative to those 
‘things which have been declared respecting our Lord 
‘Jesus Christ’, that we may prove to your love that He 
‘is perfect Reason, the Word of God; Who was begotten 
‘before the light; Who was Creator together with the 
‘Father ; Who was the Fashioner of man ; Who was all in 
‘all; Who among the Patriarchs was Patriarch ; Who in 
‘the law was the Law; among the priests Chief Priest; 


‘among kings Governor; among prophets the Prophet ; 


1 Euseb. H. EF. tv. 26. It may 


‘Body; and another On the love of 
be well to add Dr Cureton’s trans- 


‘Strangers, and On Satan and On 


lation of the Syriac version of this 
passage which differs in some places 
from the Greek: ‘The treatises [of 
‘Melito] with which we have become 
‘acquainted are the following: On 
‘Easter two, and On Polity and On 
‘the Prophets; and another On the 
“Church and another On the First 
‘Day of the Week; and again an- 
‘other On the Faith of Man (i.e. 
‘rept miarews, not mwepl dioews av- 
‘@pwmov) and another On his For- 
‘mation; and again another On the 
‘hearing of the Ear of Faith; and 
‘besides these [one] On the Soul 
‘and Body; and again On Baptism 
‘and On the Truth and On the 
‘Faith; and On the Birth of Christ 
‘and On the word of his Prophecy ; 
‘and again On the Soul and on the 


‘the Revelation of John; and again 
‘another On God who put on the 
‘Body; and again another which he 
‘wrote to the Emperor Antoninus’ 
(Spicilegium Syriacum, p. 57). Some 
of the variations are interesting, as 
in the clauses corresponding to 6 
wept vraKxons mictews [kal 0 mepl} 
aic@nrnpiwy and epi xticews Kal 
yevécews Xpiotov. One Treatise (7 
kXels) is omitted, and one (epi 
Wuxis kal cwuaros) reckoned twice. 
2 The remarkable coincidence of 
these words with the fragment 
quoted by Eusebius (#7. £. Iv. 26) 
is a strong proof of the genuineness 
of the fragment: H&iwoas.. yevéo Pat 
got €xNoyas Ex TE TOU vdmov Kat 
Tov wpopynrav wepi TO 
pos kal rdons Tis wicTews Huw. 





Lwth- 
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‘among the Angels Archangel; in the Voice the Word; 
‘among spirits Spirit; in the Father the Son; in God 


CHAP. II. 


‘God, the King for ever and ever. For this was He Who © 


‘was Pilot to Noah ; Who conducted Abraham ; Who was 
‘bound with Isaac; Who was in exile with Jacob; Who 
‘was sold with Joseph; Who was Captain with Moses ; 
“Who was the Divider of the inheritance with Jesus the 
‘son of Nun; Who in David and the Prophets foretold His 
‘own sufferings; Who was incarnate in the Virgin; Who 
‘was born at Bethlehem ; Who was wrapped in swaddling 
‘clothes in the manger; Who was seen of shepherds ; Who 
‘was glorified of Angels; Who was worshipped by the 
‘Magi; Who was pointed out by John; Who assembled the 
‘Apostles; Who preached the kingdom; Who healed the 
‘maimed ; Who gave light to the blind; Who raised the 
‘dead; Who appeared in the Temple; Who was not be- 
‘lieved on by the people; Who was betrayed by Judas ; 
‘Who was laid hold on by the Priests; Who was condemned 
‘by Pilate; Who was pierced in the flesh ; Who was hanged 
‘upon the tree; Who was buried in the earth; Who rose 


‘from the dead; Who appeared to the Apostles; Who | 


‘ascended to heaven; Who sitteth on the right hand of 
‘the Father; Who is the Rest of those that are departed, 
‘the Recoverer of those who are lost, the Light of those 
‘who are in darkness, the Deliverer of those who are cap- 
‘tives, the Finder of those who have gone astray, the Re- 
‘fuge of the afflicted, the Bridegroom of the Church, the 
‘Charioteer of the Cherubim, the Captain of the Angels, 
‘God who is of God, the Son who is of the Father, Jesus 


‘Christ, the King for ever and ever. Amen’? 


| No writer could state the fundamental truths of Chris- - 





_ tianity more unhesitatingly or quote the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments with more perfect confidence. 


1 Cureton, Spicilegium Syriacum, pp. 53; 54. 
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cua. 1. The subject of the passage offers full scope for the exhibi- 
tion of these characteristics, but they are also found in a 

greater or less degree in all the other fragments of Me- 

lito’s writings which admit of similar expressions of faith. 

The fact is of great significance, for it explains what might 

have seemed to be a certain dryness in most of the quota- 

tions which have been hitherto made. This fragment is 
clearer in its witness to the doctrinal and devotional use 

of Holy Scripture than any which has been yet noticed, - 
because it is taken from a treatise addressed to believers, 

and that upon their Faith. Elsewhere we-have heard the 

language of the Church to those without: here we are 

enabled to listen to the familiar language of Christians 

one to another. For once we catch the clear accents of 

faith. No heathen audience keeps back the expression 

of divine mysteries. In place of the constrained language 

of the Apology we listen to the triumphant Hymn’. 


CLAUDIUS The testimony of Melito finds a natural confirmation 
APOLLINARIS . : 2 . : 
also shews that i a fragment of a contemporary writer’, Claudius Apolli- 


the Gospels : z 2 - é ; ‘ 
were a definite naris Bishop of Hierapolis’. When discussing the time 


1 This is not the place to* discuss 
the genuineness of the Latin trans- 
lation of the Clavis’ attributed to 
Melito, which has been at length (cf. 
Routh, I. pp. 141 ff.) published by 
J. B. Pitra in the Spicilegium So- 
lesmense. It is enough to say that 
I cannot believe that in its present 
form it fairly represents the work 
of the Bishop of Sardis, even if it 
may possibly have been based uponit. 

As far as I have observed the 
four Gospels are simply quoted as 
In Evangelio, without any further 
addition. The Epistles generally as 
In Apostolo. The only books of the 
New Testament from which no quo- 
tations are found are James, Jude, 
2, 3 John. The Revelation is quoted 
as In Apocalypsi, and a passage from 





2 Peter (ii. 14) is quoted twice: | 


Clavis, 111. 14; 1V.25. The reference 
to 1 Peter ii. 5 is wrongly given by 
Pitra to 2 Peter ii. 5. 


* Claudius Apollinaris also pre- 


sented an Apology to Marcus Anto- 
ninus. Hieron. de Virr. Jil. c. 26. 
Cf. Euseb. H. £. tv. 26. 7 

3 There is not any sufficient ground 
for doubting the genuineness of 
these fragments ‘On Easter’ in the 
fact that Eusebius mentions no such 
book by Apollinaris, The words of 
Eusebius (47. £. Iv. 27) are ‘that 
‘there were many works of Apolli- 
‘naris in circulation, of which he 
‘enumerates only those which had 
‘come into his own hands: rod 8 


’"AroAwaplov moANGv apd Todos — 
cwfouévuv Ta els Huds éNOdvra éori — 


ewe 







1] 


for the celebration of Easter he writes: 
- ‘the Lord ate the lamb with His disciples on the 14th (0 


Claudius Apollinaris. 
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‘Some say that 


CHAP. If. 


f and recognized 
collection at 


‘Nisan), and suffered Himself on the great day of unlea- ‘me 
‘vened bread ; and they state that Matthew’s narrative is © 


‘in accordance with their view ; 


while it follows that their 


‘view-is at variance with the Law, and according to them 


‘the Gospels seem to disagree’ 


The Gospels are evi- 


dently quoted as books certainly known and recognized ; 


. their authority is placed on the same footing as the Old 


Testament; and it must be remembered that this testi- 
mony comes from the same place as that of Papias, and 
that no such interval had elapsed between the two Bi- 
shops as to allow of any organic change in the Church’. 


One section of our inquiry is now finished. We have 
examined all the evidence bearing on the history of the 
New Testament Canon which can be adduced from those 
who are recognized as Fathers of the Church during the 


period which has been marked out*. 


rdée... The two fragments are pre- 
served in the Paschal or Alexandrine 
Chronicle (viith cent.). Cf. Routh, 
I. pp. 167 sq. 

1 Claud. Apoll. fr. ap. Routh, 1. 
p- 160: Kal Sinyotvrac Maré@atov 
oUTw Aéyew ws vevonkacw® bbev acvp- 
duvds TE TO vouw H vdnots avTor, 
kal oracidfew doxet Kar avbrovs Ta 
evayyéXa. 

2 A second fragment of Apolli- 
naris is preserved, in which he makes 
an evident allusion to John xix. 34, 
and in such a way as to shew that 
the Gospel had become the subject 


of farotal interpretation. He speaks 


_ of Christ as 6 ri aylay meupav éx- 
 xevrnbels, oO éxxéas €K THs mreupas 


_avrod Ta Sto wdkw Kaldpova Vdwp 





kal afua, Aoyor kal mvedpa. 


* | 7 


a might perhaps have been included 


3 ATHENAGORAS and THEOPHILUS 


in this period, but I have preferred 


 sPalyc. |G. >: XVill.), 


It has been shewn 


to place them in the next. There 
is not necessarily any abrupt break 
between the two periods. Irenzus 
himself connects them as intimately 
as his master Polycarp connects the 
age of the Apostles with that which 
immediately followed it. TATIAN 
will be noticed in Chap. Iv. 

The beautiful letter of the Church 
of Smyrna giving an account of 
the martyrdom of Polycarp, written 
shortly after it (A.D. 168. Cf. Mart. 
contains several 
allusions to books of the New Eee- 
tament: e.g. Matt. x. 23=c. iv.; 
Matt. xxvi. §5=c. Vil. 3; Actsi ix. 7= 
co ix.; Acts xxi. 14= c. vii. ; x Cor. 
ii. Q=c. ii. ; Rom. xiii. 1, =e. Ke 


And ‘besides several Pauline words 


occur: éfayopdferGat, BpaBelov, 6 
dpevdis Oeds. The doxology in c. 
xiv. is very noteworthy. While 
speaking of this letter I cannot but 


Summary of 
results. 
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cHap.u. that up to this pot one book alone of the New Testa- 
ment remains unnoticed: one Apocryphal book alone, and 
that doubtfully, placed within the limits of the Canon. 
There is not, so far as I am aware, in any Christian writer 
during the period which we have examined either direct 
mention of or clear reference to the second Epistle of St 
Peter’; and the Apocalypse which bore his name partially 
usurped a place among the New Testament Scriptures. 
Nor is this all: it has been shewn also that the form of 
Christian doctrine current throughout the Church, as re- 
presented by men most widely differing in national and per- 
sonal characteristics, in books of the most varied aim and 
composition, is measured exactly by the Apostolic Canon. 
It has been shewn that this exact coincidence between the 
Scriptural rule and the traditional belief is more perfect 
and striking in proportion as we apprehend more clearly 
the differences which coexist in both. It has been shewn 
that the New Testament in its integrity gives an adequate 
explanation of the progress of Christianity in its distinct 
types, and that there is no reason to believe that at any 
subsequent time such a creative power was active m the 
Church as could have called: forth writings like those 
which we receive as Apostolic. They are the rule and not 
the fruit of the Church’s development. } 
Potnts still But at present the argument is incomplete. It is still 


rematning for 


discussion. necessary to quire how far a Canon was publicly recog- 
* nized by national Churches as well as by individuals— 
how far it was accepted even by those who separated from 
the orthodox communion, and on what grounds they 


mention the admirable emendation 
by which Dr Wordsworth (Hippo- 
lytus, App.) has effectually explain- 
ed the famous passage about the 
Dove inc. xvi. For repicrepa xal, 
by the change of one letter, and the 


omission of I before a II following, 
he gives the true reading wepi orv- 
aKa. 
1 The reference in Melito is not 
however to be neglected, see p.194, 
Sy Rie 
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: fe any part of it. These points will form the sub- 
ject of the next two chapters, in which we shall examine 
the most ancient Versions of the East and West, and the 


writings of the earliest heretics. 
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CHAPTER III. 


SARLY VERSIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENS 
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Jam totum Christi corpus loquitur omnum linguis: 


et quibus nondum loquitur loquetur. 
A UGUSTINUS. 


CHAP. I. ['T is not easy to overrate the difficulties which beset 

cf ale posit any inquiry into the early Versions of the New Testa- 

ieeartest’ uthent. In addition to those which impede all critical 

resins: Investigations into the original Greek text, there are 
others in this case scarcely less serious, which arise from — 
comparatively scanty materials and vague or conflicting 
traditions. There is little illustrative literature; or, if 
there be, it is imperfectly known. There is no long line 
of Fathers to witness to the completion and the use of the 
translations. And though it be true that these hinder- 
ances are chiefly felt when the attempt is made to settle 
or interpret their text, they are no less real and perplex- _ 
ing when we seek only to investigate their origin and — 
earliest form. Versions of Scripture appear to be in the 
first instance almost necessarily of gradual growth. Ideas — 
of translation familiarized to us by long experience formed — 
no part of the primitive system. The history of the Sep- — 
tuagint is a memorable example of what might be ex- — 
pected to be the history of Versions of the New Testament. 
And so far as there is any proof of unity in these which 
is wanting in that, we are led to conclude that the Canon 
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of the New Testament was more definitely fixed, that the cHar. mL. 
books of which it was composed were more equally esteem- 
ed, than was the case with the Old Testament at the time 
when it was translated into Greek. 
Two Versions only claim to be noticed in this first How far they 


can be used in 


Period—the original Versions of the East and West— investigating 
the Peshito and Old Latin, which, though variously re- petite 
vised, remain after sixteen centuries the authorized htur- 
gical versions of the Syrian and Roman churches. At pre- 
sent we have only to do with their extent: the peculi- 
arities of text which they offer being considered only as one 
mark of their date. And here some care must be taken 
lest our reasoning form a circle. The Canon which the 
Peshito exhibits has been used to fix the time at which it 
was made; and yet we shall quote the Peshito to help us 
in determining the Canon. The text of the Old Latin 
depends in many cases on: individual quotations; and yet 
we shall use it as an independent authority. Nor is this 
without reason ; for the age of the Peshito is indicated by 
numerous particulars, and if the exact form in which the 
Canon appears in it accords with what we learn from other 
fragmentary notices of the same date, the two lines of evi- 
dence mutually support and strengthen each other. And 
so if there be any ground for believing that the earliest 
Latin Fathers employed some particular Version of the 
books of the New Testament, then we may analyse their 
quotations, and endeavour to determine how many books 
were included in the translation, and how far the whole 
translation bears the marks of one hand. There is nothing 
_ of direct demonstrative force in the conclusions thus ob- 
tained, but they form part of a series, and give coherence ~ 
and consistency to it. 
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§ 1. The Peshito’. 


The Peshito” or ‘simple’ Syriac, that is Aramean, 
Version is assigned almost universally to the most remote 
Christian antiquity. The Syriac Christians of Malabar 
even now claim for it the right to be considered as an 
Eastern original of the New Testament’; and though their 
tradition is wholly unsupported by external evidence, it is 
not to a certain extent destitute of all plausibility. There 
can be no doubt that the so-called Syro-Chaldaic (Ara- 
man) was the vernacular language of the Jews of Pales- 
tine in the time of our Lord, however much it may have 
been superseded by Greek in the common business of life*. 
It was in this dialect, the ‘Hebrew’ of the New Testa- 
ment’, that the Gospel of St Matthew was originally written, 
if we believe the unanimous testimony of the Fathers ; and 
it is not unnatural to look to the Peshito as likely to con- 
tain some traces of its first form®, Even in the absence of all 


1 The chief original authorities 
on the Peshito which I[ have 
examined are: Nz. Ti. Versiones 
Syriace, Simplex, Philoxeniana, et 
HMierosolymitana, denuo examinate a 
J.G.C.ADLER. Hafniw,MDCCLXXXIX. 
flore Syriace, auctore N. WISEMAN 
S. T. D. Tom.1. Rome, MDccoxxvii. 
J.. WICHELHAUS, De N. 7’. versione 
Syriacd quam Peschitho vocant Libri 
Iv. Halis, 1850. 

2 This title seems to be best in- 
terpreted ‘simple,’ as implying the 
absence of any allegorical interpre- 
tations. Hug, Introd. § uxIt. 

3 Etheridge’s Syrian Churches, pp. 
166 ff. . 

+ Wiseman, Hore Syriace, pp. 69 
6qq- stake : 
* Jon: v. 2 > xix: 19, 27} 205) ax: 
16. Acts xxi. 40; xxii. 2; xxvi. 14. 
Cf. Apoc. ix. 11; xvi. 16. The word 
‘Hebrew’ is first applied to the 
language of the Old Testament in 
the Apocrypha (Prol, Sir.) In 


Josephus it is used both of the true 
Hebrew and of the Aramezan. David- 
son, Biblical Criticism, 1. 9 ; -Ethe- 
ridge, Hore Aramaice, p. 7. In 
the conclusion to the Book of Job in 
the LXX. ‘Syriac’ appears to be 
used for the true Hebrew. Dr 
Roberts’ Dissertations on the Gos- 
pels (Ed. 2, London, 1863) contain 
much that is very valuable on the 
language of Palestine in the time of 
our Lord ; but his arguments only 
shew that the country was bilingual. 

6 The history of this Syriac Ver- 
sion offers a remarkable parallel to 
that of the Latin, but with this 
difference, that of the Old Syriac one 
very imperfect copy only, the Cure- 
tonian Version of the Gospels, has 
been preserved. But this is suffi- 
cient to shew that the Old Syriac 
was related very nearly to the later 


revision of the Peshito, as the Old ~ 


Latin was to the Hieronymian Latin. 
The materials are not perhaps yet 
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direct proof some critics have maintained that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews must have been written in the same 
Aramaic language ; and though little stress can be laid on 
such arguments, they serve to shew how intimately the 
Peshito was connected with the wants of the early Chris- 
tians of Palestine. 

The dialect of the Peshito, even as it stands now, repre- 
sents in part at least that form of Aramaic which was 
current in Palestine’. In this respect it is hike the Latin 
Vulgate, which, though revised, is marked by the provin- 
cialisms of Africa. Both versions appear to have had their 
origin in districts where their languages were spoken in 
impure dialects, and afterwards to have been corrected, 
and brought nearer to the classical standard. In the ab- 
sence of an adequate supply of critical materials it is im- 
possible to construct the history of these recensions in the 
Syriac; the analogy of the Latin is at present our only 
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The Peshito 
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guide. But if a conjecture may be allowed, I think that 4 conjecture 


the various facts of the case are adequately explained by 
supposing that Versions of separate books of the New 
Testament were first made and used in Palestine, perhaps 
within the Apostolic age, and that shortly afterwards these 
were collected, revised, and completed at Edessa”. 


sufficiently extensive or trustworthy 
to furnish a clear decision as to the 
relation in which the Syriac St Mat- 
thew stood to the original ‘Hebrew’ 
Gospel (compare Introduction to the 
Study of Gospels, ch. Iv. 2.1.), though 
Dr Cureton has pointed out some 
facts bearing upon the question in the 
Introduction to his edition of the 
early text. 

1 Gregory Bar Hebreus says that 
there were three dialects of Syriac 
(Aramean): the most elegant was 
that of Edessa: the most impure 
that current among the inhabitants 
of Palestine and Libanus. The Pe- 
shito was written in the latter (Wise- 





man, I. c. p.106), which seems to have 
been specially marked by the occur- 
rence of Greek words. The occur- 
rence of Latin words in the Peshito 
may be illustrated by examples from 
Syrian writers (Wiseman, J. c. p. 
IIg, note). | 

2 In the present section when 
speaking of the Peshito I mean the 
translation of the New Testament, 
unless it be otherwise expressed. 
At the same time it may be remark- 
ed that the Old Testament Peshito 
is probably the work of a Christian, 
and of the same date. Cf. Davidson, 
Biblical Criticism, 1. p. 247 ; Wichel- 
haus, p. 73- 


as to its origin. 
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Many circumstances combine to give support to this 
belief. The early condition of the Syrian Church, its wide 
extent. and active vigour, lead us to expect that a Version 
of the Holy Scriptures into the common dialect could not 
have been long deferred; and the existence of an Aramaic 
Gospel was in itself likely to suggest the work*. Differ- 
ences of style, no less than the very nature of the case, 
point to separate translations of different books; and at 
the same time a certain general uniformity of character 
bespeaks some subsequent revision*. J have ventured to 
specify the place at which I believe that this revision 
was made*®, Whatever may be thought of the alleged in- 
tercourse of Abgarus with our Lord, Edessa itself is signal- 
ized in early clturch-history by many remarkable facts. 
It was called the ‘Holy’ and the ‘Blessed’ city*: its in- 
habitants were said to have been brought over by Thad- 
deus in a marvellous manner to the Christian Faith; and 
‘from that time forth,’ Eusebius adds’, ‘the whole people 
‘of Edessa has continued to be devoted to the name of 
‘Christ (77 Tod Xpicrov mpocavaxeitat mpoonyopia), ex- 
‘hibiting no ordinary instance of the goodness of our 


‘Saviour. In the second century it became the centre of 


lated (Wichelhaus, p. 86); but it is 


1 The activity of thought in West- 
to be remembered that the text of 


ern Syria at an early period is most 


remarkable. It was not only the 
source of ecclesiastical order, but 
also of Apocryphal books. As a 
compensation for the latter it pro- 
duced the first Christian Commen- 


taries, those of Theophilus and Se- — 


rapion. Cf. Wichelhaus, p. 55. 

2 Hug, Introduction, § 66; Ethe- 
ridge, Hore Aramaice, p. 52. Itis 
but fair to say that the Syrians 
attributed the work to one trans- 
lator. 

The Gospels are probably the ear- 
liest as they are the closest transla- 
tion. | 

Lhe Acts are more loosely trans- 





the Acts is more uncertain than that 
of any part of the New Testament. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews is 
probably the work of a separate 
translator. (Wichelhaus, pp. 86 ff.) 
3 That it was made at some place 
out of the Roman Empire is shewn 
in the translation of orpariatar by 
Romans in Acts xxiii. 23, 31. [Cf. 
Acts xxviii. 15: Appius Forus | 
But this is not the case in the Gos- 
pels, which, as I have conjectured, 
were translated earlier, and in Pales- 
tine. Cf. Wichelhaus, pp. 78 ff. 
4 Horce Syriace, p. 101. 
5 Kuseb. H. £. i. I. 
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I. 

an important Christian school; and long afterwards re- CHAP. ul. 

tained its pre-eminence among the cities of its province. 

__ As might be expected tradition fixes on Edessa as the Syrian traai- 

place whence the Peshito took its rise. Gregory Bar He- origin of the. 

brzeus’, one of the most learned and accurate of Syrian rine Bar 

writers, relates that the New Testament Peshito was ke 

‘made in the time of Thaddeus and Abgarus King of 

“Edessa, when, according to the universal opinion of 

ancient writers, the Apostle went to proclaim Christianity 

in Mesopotamia. This statement he repeats several times, 

and once on the authority of Jacob a deacon of Edessa in Jacob of 

the fifth century. He tells us moreover that ‘messengers eats 
were sent from Edessa to Palestine to translate the Sa- 

‘ered Books ; and though this statement refers especially 

to the Old Testament, it confirms what has been said of 

the Palestinian authorship of the Version. And it is wor- 

thy of notice that Gregory assumes the Apostolic origin of 

the New Testament Peshito as certain; for while he gives 

three hypotheses as to the date of the Old Testament 

Version he speaks of this as a known and acknowledged 

fact. 

No other direct historical evidence remains to deter- Want of early 
mine the date of the Peshito; and it is impossible to sup- —e 
ply the deficiency by the help of quotations occurring in 


1-The following testimonies from op. go. Cf. Adler, p. 42. 


t 


Gregory — inter suos ferme xpitt- 
KoTaros —are given by Wiseman: 
Quod vero spectat ad hance Syriacam 
[Versionem V. Ti. ] tres fuerunt sen- 
tentiz ; prima quod tempore Salo- 
monis et Hiram Regum conversa 
fuerit ; secunda quod Asa sacerdos, 
quum ab Assyrid missus fuit Sa- 
mariam, eum transtulerit ; tertia tan- 
dem quod diebus Adei Apostoli et 
Abgari Regis Osrhoeni versa fuerit, 


Occidentales [Syri] duas habent 
versiones, Simplicem; que ex He- 
braico in Syriacum translata est post 
adventum Domini Christi tempore 
Adei Apostoli, vel ut alii dicunt 
tempore Salomonis filii Davidis et 
Hiram, et Figuratam...p. 94. 

- Jacobus Edessenus dicit interpretes 
illos qui missi sunt ab Adai Apostolo 
et Algaro Rege Osrhoeno in Pales- 


tinam, quique verterunt Libros Sa- 


quando etiam Novum Testamentum 


| cros...p. 103. 
_ eadem simplici forma traductum est. 


o r 
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early Syriac writers. The only Syriac work of a very 
early date which has been as yet discovered is Bardesanes’ 
Dialogue On Fate (or the Book of the Laws of Countries), 
of which Eusebius has preserved a considerable fragment 
in Greek". This contains no express quotation from Scrip- 
ture, and the adaptation of Scriptural language in the 
course of the argument is so free that no conclusion can be 
drawn from the few coincidences which can be pointed out 
as to the existence of a Syriac Version in the time of the 
writer. On the other hand the general character of the 
work is such as not to admit of definite citations of Scrip- 
ture, and thus the absence of explicit references to the 
books of the New Testament does not prove that they did 
not then exist in Syriac. Moreover it is known that books 
were soon translated from Syriac into Greek, and while such 
an intercourse existed it 1s scarcely possible to believe that 
the Scriptures themselves remained untranslated. The 
same conclusion follows from the controversial writings of 
Bardesanes, which necessarily imply the existence of a 
Syriac Version of the Bible*. Tertullian’s example may 
shew that he could hardly have refuted Marcion without 
the constant use of Scripture. And more than this, Euse- 
bius tells us that Hegesippus ‘made quotations from the 
‘Gospel according to the Hebrews and the Syriac and 
‘especially from [writings in] the Hebrew language, shew- 
‘ing thereby that he was a Christian of Hebrew descent*,’ 
This testimony is valuable as coming from the only early 


1 The Syriac text with a transla- 
tion is given by Dr Cureton in his 
Spicilegium Syriacum, London. 1855. 
The Greek fragment occurs in Kuseb. 
Prep. Ev. Vi. 10. 

2 Bardesanes— V alentiniane sectz 


primum discipulus...vir erat littera- 


rum gnarus, qui etiam ad Antoninum 
epistolam scribere ausus est, multos- 
que sermones contra Marcionitas 


atque simulacrorum cultum com-. 
posuit (Moses Choron. ap. Wich- 
elhaus, p. 57). Cf. Euseb. A. £. 
IV. 30. 

3 Kuseb. H. #. Iv. 22: &k re rov 
Kad’ ‘HBpalovs evayyedlou Kal Tod 
Duptaxod Kal ldiws ex THs “EBpatdos 
duadéxrov tiva TiOnow, eudalywy é& 
‘EGpaiwy éauvrov wemiorevkévar (quot- 
ed by Hug). 
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Greek writer likely to have been familiar with Syriac 
literature; and may we not see in the two Gospels thus 
mentioned two recensions of St Matthew—the one dis- 
figured by Apocryphal traditions, and the other written in 
the dialect of Hastern Syria ? | 

Ephrem Syrus, himself a deacon of Edessa, treats the fphrem 
Version in such a manner as to prove that it was already 
old in the fourth century. He quotes it as a book of esta- 
blished authority, calling it ‘Our Version: he speaks of 
the ‘Translator’ as one whose words were familiar’; and 
though the dialects of the East are proverbially permanent, 
his explanations shew that its language even in his time 
had become partially obsolete”. 

Another circumstance serves to exhibit the venerable 
age of this Version. It was universally received by the 
different sects into which the Syrian Church was divided 
in the fourth century, and so has continued current even 
to the present time. All the Syrian Christians*, whether 
belonging to the Nestorian, Jacobite, or Roman comniu- 
nion, conspire to hold the Peshito authoritative, and to use 
it in their public services. It must consequently have 
been established by familiar use before the first heresies 
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1 Hore Syriace, pp. 116, 117. in Pet. ii. 25. The name of deacon 
2 It does not seem that the dif- is nowhere retained. Wichelhaus, 
ference of the Edessene and Pales- pp. 8 


tinian dialects alone can account for 
the obscurities which Ephrem seeks 
to remove. The instances quoted by 
Dr Wiseman are in accordance with 
his plan taken from the Old Testa- 
ment; but in the absence of all in- 
dications of the contrary it seems 
fair to suppose that his remarks ap- 
ply equally to the New Testament. 
Cf. Wichelhaus, p.-2T. 

- In reference to the phraseology of 
the Peshito it is worthy of remark 
that Hpiscopus is preserved in one 
place only, Acts xx. 28. Elsewhere 
it is kashisho (presbyter), except 


C. 
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The text of the Curetonian Go- 
spels is in itself a sufficient proof of 
the extreme antiquity of the Syriac 
Version. This, as has been already 
remarked, offers a striking resem- 
blance to that of the Old Latin, 
and cannot be later than the mid- 
dle or close of the second century. 
It would be difficult to point out a 
more interesting subject for criticism 
than the respective relations of the 
Old Latin and Syriac Versions to 
the Latin and Syriac Vulgates. But 
at present it is almost untouched. 
3 Hore Syriace, p. 108. 
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arose, or it could not have remained without a rival. 
Numerous versions or revisions of the New Testament 
were indeed made afterwards, for Syriac literature is 
peculiarly rich in this branch of theological criticism: but 
no one ever supplanted the Peshito for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses’. Like the Latin Vulgate in the Western Church, 
the Peshito became in the East the fixed and unalterable 


Rule of Scripture. 


The respect in which the Peshito was held was further 
shewn by the fact that it was taken as the basis of other 


Versions in the East. 


An Arabic and a Persian Version 


were made from it; but it is more important to notice 


1 Dr Wiseman enumerates twelve 
Versions of the Old Testament. The 
most important for the criticism of 
the New Testament are the Phi- 
loxenian, the Harclean, and the 
Palestinian. 

The Philoxenian derives its name 
from a bishop of Mabug or Hiera- 
polis in Syria (A.D. 485—518) in 
whose time it was made by one Poly- 
carp for the use of the Monophy- 
sites. Of this Version only frag- 
ments remain; and it is uncertain 
whether it included all the books of 
the New Testament. Adler, p. 48. 
Wiseman, p. 178, n. Adler sup- 
poses that an early Mediceo-Floren- 
tine Manuscript (A.D. 757) of the 
Gospels exhibits this recension, but 
he adds that it differs little from the 
Harclean. pp. 53—55. 

Thomas Harclensis, poor Thomas 
as he calls himself, a monk of Alex- 
andria in 616 A.D., revised the Phi- 
loxenian translation by the help of 
some Greek Manuscripts, and seems 
to have attempted for the Syriac 
Version what Origen accomplished 
for the Septuagint. The Oxford 
Manuscript of this Translation con- 
tains the seven catholic Epistles, but 
omits the Apocalypse. Adler, pp. 
49 sq. Comp. G. H. Bernstein, De 
Charklensi Ni, Ti. translatione Sy- 





riaca Commentatio, Vratisl. 1837. 
The Palestinian Version exists in 
an Evangelistarium of proper lessons 
for the Sundays and Festivals of the 
year. It is remarkable that the 
pericope, John vil. 53— ili. 11, 
which is wanting in the other Syriac 
versions, is contained in this in a 
form which agrees with the text of 
Cod. D. The dialect in which it is 
written is very similar to-that of the 
Jerusalem Talmud: and thus Adler, 
who first accurately examined it, 
gave it the name of the Jerusalem 
Version. Adler, pp. 140—145; 190, 
191; 198—202. [This Version has 
been edited witha Latin translation by 
Con. F. Minischalci Erizzo, 1861—4. | 
In addition to these Versions there _ 
is the Karkaphensian recension of 
the Peshito made by an_ uncertain 
Jacobite author (Wiseman, p. 212), 
chiefly remarkable for the singular 
order in which the books are ar- 
ranged. The New Testament Canon 
is the same as that of the original 
Peshito, but the Acts and three 
Catholic epistles stand first as one 
book; the fourteen Epistles of St 
Paul follow next ; and the four Go- 
spels in the usual order come last 
(Wiseman, p. 217). This recension 
has been accurately examined bF Dr 
Wiseman, Ul. cc. 
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that at the beginning of the fifth century (before the 
Council of Ephesus A.D. 431) an Armenian Version was 
commenced from the Syriac in the absence of Greek 
Manuscripts’. 

These indications of the antiquity of the Peshito do 
not indeed possess any conclusive authority, but they all 
tend in the same direction, and there is nothing on the 
other side to reverse or modify them. It is not improba- 
ble that fresh discoveries may throw a clearer light on 
early Syriac literature; and that more copious critical 
resources may serve to determine the date of the Peshito 
on philological grounds. But meanwhile there is no suf- 
ficient reason to desert the opinion which has obtained 
the sanction of the most competent scholars, that its 
formation is to be fixed within the first half of the second 
century. The text, even in its present corrupt state, ex- 
hibits remarkable agreement with the most ancient Greek 
Manuscripts and the earliest quotations. ‘The very obscu- 
rity which hangs over its origin is a proof of its venerable 
age, because it shews that it grew up spontaneously among 
Christian congregations, and was not the result of any 
public labour. Had it been a work of late date, of the 
third or fourth century, it is scarcely possible that its 
history should have been so uncertain as it 1s°. 

The Version exists at present in two distinct classes of 
Manuscripts®*. Some are written in the ancient Syrian 
letters, and others of Indian origin in the Nestorian cha- 
racter. The latter are comparatively of recent date, but 
remarkable for the variations from the common text which 
they exhibit. Still though these two families of Manu- 


= 


1 See Dr Tregelles, in the Diction- the Peshito was made as late as the 
ary of the Bible, s. v. Versions. fourth century. Dr Wiseman has 
2 J. B. Branca (1781), from a fully refuted him, pp. 110 sqq. 
desire to raise the Vulgate above all © AGIOT Dy Bev ue 
rivalry, endeavoured to prove that 


Mg 
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CHAP. Im. scripts represent different recensions they coincide as far 


The Syrian 
Cunon. 


5 A. 


as the Canon is concerned. Both omit the second and 
third Epistles of St John, the second Epistle of St Peter, 
the Epistle of St Jude, and the Apocalypse, but include 
all the other books as commonly received without any 
addition. This Canon seems to have been generally main- 
tained in the Syrian Churches, and in those which de- 
pended on their authority. It is reproduced in the 
Arabic Version of Erpenius, which was taken from the 
Peshito*, Cosmas, an Egyptian traveller of the sixth cen- 
tury, states that only three Catholic Epistles were received 
by the Syrians*. Junilius mentions two Catholic Epistles 
as undoubted—1 John, 1 Peter—while the remaining five 
were received ‘by very many*. Dionysius Bar Salibi° in 
the twelfth century alludes to the absence of the second 
Epistle of St Peter from the ancient Syrian Version; 


1 EPHREM SYRUS however, if we 
may trust his Greek works, admitted 
the seven Catholic Epistles and the 
Apocalypse: but in this he repre- 
sents the Greek rather than the 
Syrian Church. Compare Part Im. 
Chap. 11. There is no trace of their 
reception by the Syrian Churches, or 
of their admission into Manuscripts 
of the Peshito till a very late date. 

The Syriac Manuscripts in the 
British Museum offer a very instruc- 
tive history of the Syrian Canon of 
the N. T. The earliest dated N. T. 
(Rich, 7157), A.D. 768, contains four 
Gospels, Acts, James, 1 Peter,1 John, 
13 Epistles of St Paul, Epistle to 
the Hebrews. An earlier copy of 
the (5th or) 6th century gives the 
same books in a different order, 
Gospels, Epistles of St Paul, Acts, 
James, t Peter, 1 John(Add. 14,470). 
The earliest Manuscript in which 
the disputed Epistles occur is dat- 
ed A.D. 823 (Add. 14,623). In 
another Manuscript (Add. 14,473) 
the then generally received Epistles 





were written in the sixth century, 
and the remaining four were added 
in the eleventh or twelfth. The 
Apocalypse (with a Commentary) is 
found in a Manuscript dated 1088. 
For these particulars I am indebted 
to the kindness of Dr W. Wright of 
the British Museum, who is prepar- 
ing a complete catalogue of the 
Nitrian Syriac Manuscripts. 

2 Actus app. et epistulas Pauli, 
item Jacobi epistulam, priorem Pe- 
triet primam Iohannis, quemadmo- 
dum in ed. Erpeniana leguntur, e 
Syra Peschito fluxisse certum est. 
Reliquos libros ibidem exhibitos, i.e. 
apocalypsin cum quattuor reliquis 
epp. cath. unde interpres hauserit, 
non satis constat, sed videntur ori- 
ginem Coptam habvisse. Tischen- 
dort, Proleg. Nui eds 7, ee 
COXXXVII. 

3 Credner, Zur Gesch. d. Kanons, 
p- 105, n. See below, Part Im. 
Chap. I. | , 

4 App. D. No. Iv. Credner, lc. 

5 Hug, § 64. ‘ 
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Ebed-jesu’ in the fourteenth century repeats the Canon of cmap. 11 
the Peshito; and the mutilation of the New Testament by t 13:8 a. 
the omission of the disputed books was one of the charges 

brought against the Christians of St Thomas at the Bincd 1599 A.D. 

of Pe eaeen” 

Such then is the Canon of the Syrian Churches*. Its The relation 

general agreement with our own is striking and important ; ‘our own. 
ceil its omissions admit of easy explanation. The purely 
historic evidence for the second Epistle of St Peter must 
always appear inconclusive ; for it does not seem to have 
been generally known before the end of the third century. 
The Apocalypse again rests chiefly on the authority of the 
Western Rashes ; ; and it is not surprising that the two 
shorter and private letters of St John should have been at 
first unknown in Mesopotamia. ‘The omission of the 
Epistle of St Jude is perhaps more remarkable, when it is 
remembered that it was written in Palestine, and appears 
to be necessarily connected with that of St James. But 
these points will come under examination in another place. 
Meanwhile it is necessary to insist on the absence of all 
uncanonical books from this earliest Version. Many writ- 
ings we know were current in the East under Apostolic 
titles, but no one received the sanction of the Church; 
and this fact alone is sufficient to shew that the Canon 
was not fixed without careful criticism. 

There is still another aspect in which the Peshito claims The Peshito 
our notice. Proceeding from a Church which in character arcana e? 
and language seems to represent most truly the Palestinian Christianity. 
element of the Apostolic age, it witnesses to something 
more than the authenticity of the New Testament Scrip- 


1 App. D. No. VI. the Epistles of St Paul. In the © 
2 Adler, p. 35. Karkaphensian recension, as we have 
3 The order of the Books is the _ seen, the order is in part inverted; 
same as that in the best Greek andJacobof Edessa follows the same 
‘Manuscripts: The four Gospels— arrangement, placing the Gospels 
_  —the Acts—the Catholic Epistles— last. Wichelhaus, p. 84. 
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cHap. mm. tures. It is in fact the earliest monument of Catholic 
Christianity. Here for the first time we see the different 
forms of Apostolic teaching which still served as the 
watchwords of heresy recognized by the East as consti- 

2 Pet. iis. tuent parts of a common faith. The closing words of St 
Peter had witnessed to the same truth; and though the 
Syrian Churches refused to acknowledge the testimony, 
they confirmed its substance in this collection of their 
sacred books. The contest between the Jewish and Gen- 
tile Churches had passed away. The ‘enemy’ and ‘de- 
ceiver, as St Paul was still called by the Ebionites, is 
acknowledged in this first Christian Bible to have inde- 
pendent power and authority as an Apostle of Christ. 
Henceforth the great Father of the Western Church stands 
side by side with St James, St Peter, and St John, the 
Pillars of the Church of Jerusalem’. 


1 The Ancient Syriac Documents edited by Dr Cureton and Dr W. Wright 
(London, 1864) do not throw any new light upon the Syrian Canon. The 
writings themselves cannot maintain the claim to Apostolic antiquity which 
has been set up for sonie of them. In their present form they contain 
numerous anonymous references to the substance of the Gospels, in- 
cluding St John (xiv. 26, pp. 25, 36), and to the Epistle to the Romans 
(i. 25, p. 373 Vili. 35, p. 54; 7d. 18, p. 81); and perhaps to Apoc. xx. 12 
(p. 9: this is very doubtful). The strange passage (p. 56): ‘One of the 
‘Doctors of the Church hath said: The scars indeed of my body—that I 
‘may come to the resurrection from the dead:’ appears to be derived from 
Gal.viz 19, 3) Phil. ai; 11, 

Some Evangelic passages are given in what may be a traditional form. 
Thus we read (p. 20) that the Lord said: ‘Accept not anything from any 
‘man, and possess not anything in this world’ (cf. Matt. x. 7—10). And 
the account of the Descent of the Holy Spirit (p. 25) is full of interest when 
compared with Acts ii. 

One passage (p. 10) appears to preserve the addition in Luke xxii. 48 
which is found in Syr. Curet. and some Latin copies. It may be observed 
also that a reference is found (p. 8) to the famous saying ‘ Prove yourselves 
‘tried money-changers,’ on which Dr Cureton quotes from Lagarde’s Didase. 
Apost. (p. 42): ‘Be expert discerners (money-changers). It is requisite 
‘therefore that a bishop like a trier of silver should be a discerner of the 
“bad and the good.’ 7 

Among the ordinances attributed to the Apostles is one which probably 
formed the basis of the corresponding passages in the Apostolic Canons and 
Constitutions; ‘Except the Old Testament and the Prophets and the Gos- 
“pel and the Acts of their own [the Apostles] triumph let not anything 
“be read in the pulpit of the Church’ (p. 27, Comp. p. 15). 


_ ee ee -_— 
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But this ordinance is afterwards modified by a remarkable paragraph 
in which a general review is given of the writings of the Apostles with 
the exception of St Paul (p. 32): ‘They again (the immediate success- 
‘ors of the Apostles) at their deaths committed and delivered to their dis- 
‘ciples after them everything which they had received from the Apostles: 
‘also what James had written from Jerusalem, and Simon from the city of 
‘Rome, and John from Ephesus, and Mark from Macedonia, and Judas 
‘Thomas from India ; that the Epistles of an Apostle might be received 
‘and read in the Churches in every place, as those Triumphs of their Acts 
“which Luke wrote are read, that by this the Apostles might be known and 
‘the Prophets and the Old Testament and the New: that one truth was 
‘preached by them all, that one Spirit spake in them all from one God, 
‘whom they had all worshipped and had all preached.” The omission of 
St Paul is made the more remarkable by the fact that in the distribution of 
the various countries among the Apostles no land is assigned to St Paul 
(Rome, Spain, and Britain, are given to St Peter), though he is afterwards 
mentioned casually in the same paragraph (p. 35). 

Dr Cureton fancies that a corrupt reading (p. 15) contains a reference to 
Tatian’s Diatessaron (p. 158), but this is uncertain. 


§ 2. The Old Latin Version’. 


CHAP. IIT. 


At first 1t seems natural to look to Italy as the centre of Tne early 


the Latin literature of Christianity, and the original source 
of that Latin Version of the Holy Scriptures which in a 
later form has become identified with the Church of Rome. 
Yet however plausible such a belief may be, it finds no 
support in history. Rome itself under the emperors was 
well described as a ‘ Greek city ;’ and Greek was its second 
language*. As far as we can learn, the mass of the poorer 
population—to which the great bulk of the early Chris- 
tians everywhere belonged—was Greek either in descent 
or in speech. Among the names of the fifteen bishops of 
Rome up to the close of the second century, four only are 
Latin®; though in the next century the proportion is nearly 


1 The best original investigation 
into the Old Latin Version is Wise- 
man’s Remarks on some parts of the 
controversy concerning 1 John v. 7, 
originally printed in the Catholic 
Magazine, ii., iii, 1832, f., and re- 
published at Rome, 1835. 

Lachmann has produced his argu- 
ments with some new illustrations: 





Nov. Test. 1. p. 1x. ff. 

2 Cf. Wiseman, OI. pp. 3266 f. 
Bunsen’s Hippolytus, 1. 123 sqq. 

3 -Bunsen, l. c. says ‘two, Clement 


Christian lite- 
rature of 
ome was 
Greek and 
not Latin. 


and Victor:’ but probably Sixtus ~ 


(Xystus, Euseb. H. £. tv. 4; ef. vir. 
5) and certainly Pius should be in- 
cluded in the Number, 
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cHap. 1m. reversed. When St Paul wrote to the Roman Church 
he wrote in Greek ; and in the long list of salutations to 
its members with which the epistle is concluded only four 


Greek was also Latin names, 
used in Gaul. 


Africa is the 


true birthplace 


of the Latin. 
literaiure of 
Christianity. 


genuine Latin names occur. 


Shortly afterwards Clement 


wrote to the Corinthians in Greek in the name of the 
Church of Rome; and at a later date we find the Bishop 
of Corinth writing in Greek to Soter the ninth in succes- 


sion from Clement. 


Justin, Hermas, and according to the - 


common opinion Tatian*, published their Greek treatises 


at Rome. 
Greek. 


The Apologies to the Roman emperors were in 
Modestus, Caius, and Asterius Urbanus, bear 
and yet their writings were Greek. Even 


further west Greek was the common language of Christians. 
The churches of Vienne and Lyons used it in writing the 
history of their persecutions; and Irenzus, though ‘he 
‘lived among the Gauls,’ and confessed that he had grown 
unfamiliar with his native idiom, made it the vehicle of 


his Treatise against Heresies”. 


The first sermons which 


were preached at Rome were in Greek ; and to the present 
time the services of the Church of Rome bear clear traces 
that Greek was at first the language of its Liturgy. 
Meanwhile however, though Greek continued to be the 
natural, if not the sole language of the Roman Church’, 
the seeds of Latin Christianity were rapidly developing in 
Africa. Nothing is known in detail of the origin of the 


African churches. 


The Donatists classed them among 


‘those last which should be first ;? and Augustine in his 


1 Otto, Prolegg. p. xxxv. Lumper, 
Hist. Patrum, Wi. p. 321. 

2¢. Her. 1. Pref. 3: ovx émifn- 
THhoes 6é map’ Huav Twv év Kedrols 
dtarpiBovTwy Kal wept BapBapov did- 
AexTov TO WElaoTOV doxXoNoUpEevwY... 

3 Jerome speaks of Tertullian as 
the first Latin a after Victor 
and Apollonius. ictor was an 
African by birth, and yet he appears 


to have used Greek in the Pas- 
chal controversy. Polycrates at least 
addressed him in Greek: Euseb. H. 
FE. v. 24. It is disputed whether 
Apollonius’ defence was in Greek 
or in Latin. If it were in Latin, as 
seems likely, the place of its delivery 
—the Senate — sufficiently explains 
the fact, Cf. Lumper, Iv. 3. 
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reply merely affirms that ‘some barbarian nations em- cHap. uL 


‘braced Christianity after Africa; so that it is certain that 
‘ Africa was not the last to believe’’ The concession im- 
plies that Africa was converted late, and after the Apo- 
stohe times: Tertullian adds that it received the Gospel 
from Rome. But the rapidity of the spread of Christi- 
anity in Africa compensated for the lateness of its intro- 
duction. At the close of the seeond century Christians 
were found in every place and of every rank. They who 
were but of yesterday, Tertullian says*, already fill the 
Palace, the Senate, the Forum, and the Camp, and leave 
to the heathen their temples only. To persecute the 
Christians was even then to decimate Carthage’. These 
fresh conquests of the Roman Church preserved their 
distinct nationality by the retention of their proper lan- 
guage. Carthage, the second Rome, escaped the Grecism 
of the first. Im Afrca Greek was no longer a current 
dialect. A peculiar form of Latin, vigorous, elastic, and 
copious, however far removed from the grace and elegance 
of a classical standard, fitly expressed the spirit of Tertul- 
han. But though we speak of Tertullian as the first Latin The Vetus 
Father, it must be noticed that he speaks of Latin as the — 
language of his Church, and that his writings abound with 
Latin quotations of Scripture. He inherited an ecclesias- 
tical dialect, if not an ecclesiastical literature. It is then 
to Africa that we must look for the first traces of the 
Latin ‘ Peshito, the ‘simple’ Version of the West. And 
here a new difficulty arises. The Syrian Peshito has been 
preserved without any break in the succession in the keep- 


credidisse ... Augustine answers:... 


1 August. ¢. Donat. Epist. [de - 
nonnulle barbare nationes etiam 


Unit. Eccles.} c. 37: De nobis in- 


quiunt [Donatiste]} dictum est Zrunt 
primi qui erant novissimi. Ad Afri- 
cam enim Evangelium postmodum 
_venit; et ideo nusquam litterarum 
_ @postolicarum scriptum est Africam 






post Africam crediderunt ; unde cer- 
tum sit Africam in ordine credendi 
non esse novissimam. 

2 Apol. I. 37. c. 200 A.D. 

3 Ad Scap.c. 5. 
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cHAP. ur. Ing of the churches for whose use it was made. But no 
image of their former life, however faint, lingers at Car- 
thage or Hippo. No church of Northern Africa, however 
corrupt, remains to testify to its ancient Bible. The Ver- 
sion was revised by a foreign scholar, and adopted by a 
foreign Church, until at last its independent existence in 
its original form has been questioned and even denied. 
Before any attempt is made to fix the date of its formation 
and the extent of its Canon, it will be necessary to shew 
that we are dealing with a reality, and not with a mere 
creation of a critic’s fancy. 

The language of Tertullian if candidly examined is 
conclusive on the point. A few quotations will prove that 


Tertullian af- 
jirms the ex- 
estence of a@ 
Latin Version 


yf ihe New = he distinctly recognized a current Latin Version, marked 

estament in 

oe by a peculiar character, and in some cases unsatisiactory 
to one conversant with the original text. 

John i. 1. 


‘Reason, he says, ‘is called by the Greeks Logos, a 
‘word equivalent to Sermo in Latin. And so it is already 
‘customary for our countrymen to say, through a rude 
‘and simple translation (per simplicitatem interpreta- 
‘tionis), that the Word of Revelation (sermo) was in 
‘the beginning with God, while it is more correct to 
‘regard the rational Word (ratio) as antecedent to this, 
“because God in the beginning was not manifested in 
‘intercourse with man (sermonalis), but existed in self- 
‘contemplation (rationalis)*? From this it appears that 


ostendat: tamen et sic nihil interest. 


[PART 


1 Adv. Prax. c. 5: [Rationem] 
Greci \éyov dicunt, quo vocabulo 
etiam Sermonem appellamus. Ideo- 
que jam in usu est nostrorum per 
simplicitatem interpretationis Sermo- 
nem dicere in primordio apud Deum 
juisse, cum magis Rationem compe- 
tat antiquiorem haberi: quia non 
sermonalis a principio, sed rationalis 


Deus etiam ante principium, et quia 


ipse quoque Sermo ratione consistens 
priorem eam ut substantiam suam 


It will be noticed that Tertullian 
uses the word principium (so Vulg.) 
and not primordium. He quotes 
the passage with that reading, so adv. 
Hermog. 20; adv. Prax. 13, 21. This 
is another mark of the independence 
of the current translation. The ren- 
dering of Aéyos by sermo occurs in 
Cyprian, Testim. 11. 3; but Iam not 
aware that it is found in any existing 
Manuscript. It certainly does not — 


ee 
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1. ] 


the Latin translation of St John’s Gospel was already so 
generally circulated as to mould the popular dialect; and 
invested with sufficient authority to support a rendering 
capable of improvement. If there had been many rival 
translations in use, it is scarcely probable that they would 
all have exhibited the same ‘rudeness of style; or that a 
writer like Tertullian would have apologized for an imac- 
curacy found in some one of them. 

Again, when arguing to prove that a second marriage 
is only allowed to a woman who had lost her first hus- 
band before her conversion to the Christian faith, imas- 
much as this second husband is indeed her first, he adds 
in reference to the passage of St Paul which he has 
quoted before: ‘We must know that the phrase in the 
‘original Greek is not exactly the same as that which has 
‘gained currency [among us] through a clever or simple 
‘perversion of two syllables: If however her husband shall 
‘fall asleep, as if it were said of the future..." The con- 
nexion of this passage with the last is evident. An am- 
biguous translation had passed into common use, and 
must therefore have been supported by some recognized 
claim. That this was grounded on the general reception 
of the version in which it was found is implied in the lan- 


occur in any of the typical represen- 
tatives of the different classes of the 
Old Latin. 

1 De Monog.c. 11: 
non sic esse in Greco authentico, 
quomodo in usum exiit per duarum 
‘syllabarum aut callidam aut simpli- 

cem eversionem: s2 autem dormierit 

vir ejus, quasi de futuro sonet...The 

general meaning of Tertullian is 
clear, but it is difficult to see the 
_ force of his argument as applied to 
dormerit: that tense is commonly 
used to translate édv with the aor. 
(yet comp. Tert. 11. 393, edamus, 
with Vule. manducaverimus). In an 






Sciamus plane » 


earlier part of the chapter he quotes: 
st autem mortuus fueritt. For xot- 
unOyn A, al. read arroédvy. Is it pos- 
sible that the reading of F G (kexoi- 


#79n) is a confusion of Koiun67 and 


Kexolunras (cf. éav oidauev t John v. 
15, &c.), and that Tertullian read 
the latter? If so, the ‘eversio dua- 
rum syllabarum’ (dormitt, dormierit) 
would be intelligible ; otherwise we 


CHAP. III. 


t Cor. Vii. 39. 


must I think read dormiet. The ~ 


only variation which occurs in the 
Manuscripts is dormitionem acceperit. 
No authority which I have seen 
gives dormiit. 


CHAP: EE 


This transla- 
tion included 
a collection of 
Apostolic 
books. 


The statements 
of Augustine 
relative to the 
Latin Version. 
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guage of Tertullian. The ‘simple rendering’ and the 
‘sumple perversion’ naturally refer to some literal Latin 
translation already circulated in Africa. 

It is then a fact beyond doubt that a Latin translation 
of some of the books of the New Testament was current 
in Africa in Tertullian’s time, and sufficiently authorized 
by popular use to form the theological dialect of the 
country. It appears from another passage that this trans- 
lation embraced a collection of the Christian Scriptures. 
‘We lay down,’ he says, ‘in the first place that the EKvan- 
‘gelical Instrument—|the collection of the authoritative 
‘documents of the Gospel]—rests on Apostolic authority*’ 
The very name by which the collection was called wit- 
nessed to the ‘simplicity’ of the version. ‘Marcion,’ 
Tertullian writes just before, ‘supposed that different gods 
‘were the authors of the two Jnstruments, or, as it 1s 
‘usual to speak, of the two Testaments*.. The word Tes- 
tament (6a0y«n) would naturally find a place in a ‘simple’ 
version; otherwise it is not easy to see how it could have 
supplanted the more usual term’. 

Thus far then the evidence of Tertullian decidedly 
favours the belief that one Latin Version of the Holy 
Scriptures was popularly used in Africa. It has however 


‘been argued, from the language which Augustine uses 


about two centuries later with reference to the origin and 


_multiplicity of the Latin Versions in his time, that this 


view of the unity and authority of the African Version is 


1 Adv. Mare. Iv. 2. 
2 Adv. Mare. Iv. 1:...duos deos 


Instrumenta litis—Instrumentum im- 
pert (Suet. Vesp. 8)—Instrumenti 
It 


dividens, proinde diversos, alterum 
alterius instrumenti, vel, quod magis 
usui est dicere, testamenti.. 

3 The phrase Novum Testamentum 
was used both of the Christian dis- 
pensation and of the records of it: 
adv. Mare. iv. 22; adv. Prax. 31. 

Instrumentum is used in late Latin 


of public or official documents: e. g.. 





publici auctoritas (Suet. Cal. 8). 
is a favourite word with Tertullian : 
Apol. 1. 18, Instrumentum litteratu- 
re; adv. Mare. Vv. 2, Instrumentum 
actorum ; de Resurrec. Carnis, 39, 
Apostolus per totum pene instrumen: 
tum; de Spectac. 5, Instrument 
ethnicarum litterarun. 
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untenable. ‘Every one,’ he says, ‘in the first times of the cnap. m1. 
‘faith who gained possession of a Greek manuscript and 
‘fancied that he had any little acquaimtance with both 
‘Greek and Latin ventured to translate it’’ But while we 
admit that this may be a true account of the manner in 
which the first version was undertaken, yet the analogy of 
later times is sufficient to prove that the freedom of indi- 
vidual translation must have been soon limited by ecclesi- 
astical use. The translations of separate books would be 
combined into a volume. Some recension of the popular 
text would be adopted in the public services of each 
Church, and this would naturally become the standard 
text of the district over which its influence extended’. 
Even if it be proved that new Latin Versions*® agree- 
ing more or less exactly with the African Version were 
made in Italy, Spain, and Gaul, as the congregations of 
Latin Christians increased in number and importance, 
that fact proves nothing against the existence of an African 
original. For if we call all these various Versions ‘new,’ 
we must limit the force of the word to a fresh revision and 
not to an independent translation of the whole. There is 
not the slightest trace of the existence of independent 
Latin Versions ; and the statements of Augustine are fully 


His true 
meaning. 


1 De Doctr.. Christ..11.. 16 (XI.): 
Ut-enim cuique primis fidei tempo- 
ribus in mauus venit codex grecus, 
et aliquantulum facultatis sibi utrius- 
que linguez habere videbatur, ausus 
est interpretari. This can only refer, 
I believe, to translation, and not to 
the interpolation of a translation 
already made. Lachmann’s explan- 
ation of the passage (Pref. p. XIV.) is 
_ quite arbitrary, if I understand him. 
_ The Old Version arose out of private 

__ efforts, and was afterwards corrupted 
_ by private eee polalione, ; but the 
_ two facts are to be kept distinct. 
® There is a clear trace of such an 






ei 


ecclesiastical recension in Aug. de 
Cons. Evv. 11. 128 (LXVI.): Non au- 


tem ita se habet vel quod Joannes 


interponit, vel codices LEcclesiastict 
interpretations usitate. He is speak- 
ing of the quotation (Zech. ix. 9) in 
Matt. xxi. 7, compared with John xii. 
14, 15. 

3 The history of the English Ver- 
sions-may offer a parallel. “The Ver- 
sion of Tyndale is related to these 
that followed it in the same way per- 
haps as the Vetus Latina to such re- 
censions (or ‘new Versions,’ as they 
may be called) as the Itala. 


CHAP, ITT, 


His evidence 
confirmed by 


existing docu- 


ments. 
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satisfied by supposing a series of ecclesiastical recensions 
of one fundamental text, which were in turn reproduced 
with variations and corrections in private Manuscripts. 
In this way there might well be said to be an ‘infinite 
‘variety of Latin interpreters’, while a particular recen- 
sion like the ‘Itala’ could be selected for general commen- 
dation *, | 

The outline which I have roughly drawn is fully 
justified by the documents which exhibit the various 
forms of the Latin Version before the time of Jerome. 
They are all united by a certain generic character, and 
again subdivided by specific differences, which will be 
capable I believe of clear and accurate distinction as soon 
as the quotations of the early Latin Fathers shall have been 
carefully collated with existing Manuscripts*. The writings 
of Tertullian offer the true starting point in the history of 
the Old Latin text*» His manner of citation is often 


1 Aug. de Doctr. Christ: 11. t6 books only, with those of the other 
(x1.). This was no less true of the. authorities: 


Old than of the New Testament. Cf. Acts iii. 19 —21; de Resurr. Carn. 
Aug. Epp. LXXI. 6(IV.);LXXXI1.35(V.). 23 (IV. p. 255). 
2 Aug. de Doctr. Christ. U1. 22 — xiii. 46; de Fuga, 6 (1m. p. 
(xv.): In ipsis autem interpretatio- 183). 
nibus [tala ceteris preferatur ; nam — xv. 28; de Pudic. 12 (IV. p. 
est verborum tenacior cum perspicui- 394). 
.tate sententiz. The last clause pro- Rom. v. 3, 4; ¢. Gnost. 13 (IL. p. 
bably points to the character by 383). 
which the /tala was distinguished —- vi. 1—13; de Pudic. 17 (i. 
from the Africana. If, as I believe, Pp: 414). 
‘Tertullian’s quotations exhibit the — vi. 20—23; de Resurr. Carn. 
earliest form of the latter, ‘clearness 47 (IIL. p. 303). 
of expression’ was certainly not one — vii. 2—6; de Monog. 13 (III. 
of its merits. The connexion of Au- p. 163): 
_ gustine with Ambrose naturally ex- — vill. 35—39; ¢ Gnost. 3°(1.~ 
plains his preference for the Jtala. p: 383). 
3 A rough classification of Manu- — xi. 33; adv. Hermog. 45 (U1. 
scripts is given in the Dictionary of p- mie 
the Bible, s. v. Vulgate. — xii. 1; de Resurr. Carn. 47 
* It will be evident I think that (irr. p. 306). 
Tertullian has preserved the original — xii. 10; adv. Marc. V. 14 (1. 
text of the African version from a p: 430). 
comparison of his readings in the The remarkable readings in the | 


following passages, taken from two other books are equally striking. The | 
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loose, and he frequently exhibits various renderings of the 
same text, but even in such cases it is not difficult to 
determine the reading which he found in the current Ver- 
sion from that which he was himself inclined to substitute 
for it’. 

We have no means of tracing the history of the Ver- 
sion before the time of Tertullian; but its previous exist- 
ence is attested by other contemporary evidence. The 
Latin translation of Irenzeus was probably known to Ter- 
_tullian*; and the Scriptural quotations which occur in it 
were evidently taken from some foreign source, and not 
rendered by the translator®. That this source was no 
other than a recension of the Vetus Latina appears from 
the coimcidence of readings which it exhibits with the 
most trustworthy Manuscripts of the Version*. In other 


Version which Tertullian used was Rom. i. 16, 17: non enim me pu- 
marked by the use of Greek words, det Evangeli (erubesco Evan- 
as machera (adv. Marc. Iv. 29; gelium)...Judeeo (om. primum, 
c. Gnost. 13); sophia (adv. Her- with BG, al.) et Greco ; quiu 
mog. 45); choicus (de Resurr. Carn. justitia (justitia enim)...(I. 
49). Some peculiar words are of 431). 

frequent occurrence, e.g. tengo (8a- — — 18: om. omnem, eorwm. 
rigs) —delinquentia (auapria). (2. c.). 

1 As a specimen of the text which — — 20: invisibilia enim ejus 
Tertullian’s quotations exhibit I have (tpstus) a conditione (creatura) 
given his various readings in two mundi de fuctitamentis (per ea 
chapters. The references are to the gue facta sunt) intellecta 
marginal pages of Semler’s edition. visuntur (conspiciuntur) (IV. 

Matt. i. 1: geniture (II. 392) for 250). Cf. 1. r@1: Invisi- 
generationis. _ pilia ejus ab znstitutione mun- 

— — 16: generavit (genuit) Jo- di factis ejus (so Hil.) con- 
seph virum Mariz, ex (de) spiciuntur. 
qua nascitur (natus est)Chris- | ? Cf. Grabe, Pr oleg. ad Iren. Il. 
tus (III. 387). 3 (II. p. 36, ed. Stieren). 

— — 20: ae quod (quod enim) 3 Cf. Lachmann, NV. 7’. Pref. p. 

lf Sgr-k x. 5. 
— — 23: ecce virgo concipiet 4 The relation of the text of Ter- 


(soa bc) in utero et pariet  tullian’s quotations to that of the 

filium (111. 381) cujus et voca- Latin Translation of Irenzus is very 

: bitur (Iren. 452 vocabunt) no-. interesting, as may.be seen from the 

= _ men Emmanuel...(II. 2 57). following examples. The variations 

 Rom.i. 8: gratias agit Deo per from the Vulgate (V) (Lachmann) 
dominum nostrum (om.)Jesum —_ are given in Italics: 

Christum (11. 261). : Matt. i. 1. Generationis, Iren. 471, 






CHAP. III. 


The history of 
the Vetus La- 
tina cannot be 
traced further 
back than the 
time of Ter- 
tullian. 
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cnap.1m. words the Vetus Latina is recognized in the first Latin 
literature of the Church: it can be traced back as far as 
the earliest records of Latin Christianity, and every cir- 
cumstance connected with it indicates the most remote 
antiquity. But in the absence of further evidence we 
cannot attempt to fix more than the inferior limit of its 
date ; and even that cannot be done with certainty, owing 
to the doubtful chronology of Tertullian’s life. Briefly 
however the case may be stated thus. Ifthe Version was, 
as has been seen, generally in use in Africa in his time, 
and had been in circulation sufficiently long to stereotype 
the meaning of particular phrases, we cannot allow less 
than twenty years for its publication and spread: and if 
we take into account its extension into Gaul and its recep- 
tion there, that period will séem too short. Now the be- 
The inferior ginning of Tertullian’s literary activity cannot be placed 
date. later than c. 1g0 A.D., and we shall thus obtain the date 
170 A.D. as that before which the Version must have been 
made. How much more ancient it really is cannot yet be 
discovered. Not only is the character of the Version itself 
a proof of its extreme age; but the mutual relations of 


505 (ed. Stieren): Geniture, (As Vulg. Iren. 774; Tert. 
Lert. II. 199.) 
Matt. i..20. Quod enim habet in Matt. iv. 4. Non in pane tantum 
uteréd (ventre), Iren. 505, 638: (c. tr.) vivit, Iren. 7747 Non | 
Quod in ea natum est, Tert. in solo pane (so a; tr. V.) | 
aon ta, 75 850 COR Lake’ sit. 7 = vivit, Tert. I. 313. 
Progenies—fructum,  Iren. — — 6. Iren. 775; Si tu es © 
457: Genimina——fructum filius Dei, dejice te hine: | 
(fructus, Iv. 393), Tert. II. Scriptum est enim quod man- | 
. 95. davit angelis suis (tr.) super — 
— jii, 12. Palam habens in te, ut te manibus suis tollant, | 
manu ejus ad emundandam necubi ad lapidem pedem — 
aream suam, Iren. 569: Pas tuum offendas (tr.), Tert. 11 
lam (al. ventilabrum) in 189. ; 
manu portat ad purgandam Tertullian and the Translator of | 
aream suam, Tert. 11.4. Cf. Irenzus represent respectively, 1 — 
Hits 172) believe, the original African and — 


— iv.3. Si tu es filius Dei, Gallic recensions of the Vetus La- — 
Tren. 576. Tert. 11. 189. tina. 
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‘different parts of it shew that it was made originally by cmap. m1. 
different hands; and if so, it is natural to conjecture that 
ié was coeval with the introduction of Christianity into 
Africa, and the result of the spontaneous efforts of African 
Christians, | 

The Canon of the Old Latin Version coincided I be- The Canon of 
lieve exactly with that of the Muratorian fragment. It na coincided 
contained the Four Gospels, the Acts, thirteen Epistles of Mmateras 
St Paul, the three Catholic Epistles of St John, the first 
Epistle of St Peter, the Epistle of St Jude, and the Apo- 
calypse. To these the Epistle to.the Hebrews was added 
subsequently, but before the time of Tertullian, and with- 
out the author’s name. ‘There is no external evidence to 
shew that the Epistle of St James or the second Epistle of 
St Peter was included in the Vetus Latina. The earliest 
Latin testimonies to both of them, so far as I am aware, 
are those of Hilary, Jerome, and Rufinus in his Latin 
Version of Origen’. 


The Manuscripts m which the Old Latin Version is The Waax- 
found are few, but some of them are of great antiquity. Vauena? 
In the Gospels Lachmann made use of four, of which one tte Gospels, 
belongs to the fourth, and another to the fourth or fifth 
century*. To these Tischendorf has since added several 
others more or less perfect, ranging in date from the fifth to 
the eleventh century ; and our own Libraries contain seve- 
ral other copies of great interest. The version of the Acts me Acts, 
is contained in three Manuscripts of the sixth and eighth 
centuries, which however clearly represent originals of 
much earlier date. The Pauline Epistles are represented tie rpicties of 
_ by several Manuscripts of the sixth and ninth centuries: alee. 


1 It is impossible to lay any stress _ to prove the existence of the Epistle 
onthe passage in Firmilian,ap.Cypr. in a Latin Version. 

Ep. uxxv. Even if Irenzus himself 2 T have given a full list of these 
was acquainted with the Epistle of | Manuscripts in the Dictionary of the 
St James (¢c. Her. v. 1.1), no ar- Bible, s. v. Vulgate. 

gument can be built on the reference ! 


ree Q 
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cHaP. 11. but there is no Manuscript which gives the original form of 
the Catholic the text of the Catholic Hpistles. The Codex Beze has 
alone preserved a fragment of the third Epistle of St John, 
which is found immediately before the Acts; and as it is 
expressly stated that the Acts follows, it appears that the 
Epistle of St Jude was either omitted or transposed. Two 
other early Manuscripts which contain respectively the 
Epistle of St James, and fragments of the Epistle of St 
James and of the first Epistle of St Peter, give the text of 
the Italian recension and not of the Vetus Latina. There 
is no ante-Hieronymian Manuscript of the second Kpistle 
of St Peter, of the Epistle of St Jude, or of the Apo- 
calypse. 

The evidence The evidence of Tertullian as to the Old Latin Canon 
astotheCe- tmay be taken to complete that which is derived directly 

nonicity of A ‘ 2 
iis Mipietlo of from Manuscripts. His language leaves little doubt as to 
the position which the Epistle of St Jude and that to the 
Hebrews occupied in the African Church. The former he 
assigns directly to the Apostle Jude; and if so, its canoni- 
city in the strictest sense was assured’. And since the 
reference is made without any limitation or expression of — 
doubt, since it is indeed made in order to prove the autho- 
rity of the Book of Enoch, as if the quotation by St Jude _ 
were decisive, it may be assumed that Tertullian found the : 
book in the ‘ New Testament’ of his Church. | 
On the other hand his single direct reference to the — 
Epistle to the Hebrews leads to the opposite conclusion. 
After appealing to the testimony of the Apostles im sup- 
port of his Montanist views of Christian discipline, and 
bringing forward passages from most of the Epistles of St 
Paul and from the Apocalypse and first Epistle of St John, 
he says’, ‘The discipline of the Apostles is thus clear and 


istle to | 
ne ea ebrews, 


1 Tertull. de Cult. Fom. Orgs 
2 Tertull. de Pudic, c,20. See Part 1, Chap. 1 for the original, and p. 229, 


cy wall 
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‘decisive. ...] wish however, though it be superfluous, to 
‘bring forward also the testimony of a companion of the 
‘Apostles, well fitted to confirm the discipline of his 
‘teachers on the point before us, For there is extant an 
‘Epistle to the Hebrews which bears the name of Bar- 
‘nabas. The writer has consequently adequate authority, 
‘as being one whom St Paul placed beside himself in the 
‘point of continence; and certainly the Epistle of Barna- 
‘bas is more commonly received among the Churches than 
“the Apocryphal Shepherd of adulterers.’ He then quotes 
with very remarkable various readings* Hebr. vi. 4—8, 
and concludes by saying: ‘One who had learnt from the 
‘Apostles, and had taught with the Apostles, knew this, 
‘that a second repentance was never promised by the Apo- 
‘stles to an adulterer or fornicator. If the Epistle had 
formed part of the African Canon, it is impossible that 
Tertullian should have spoken thus: for the passage bore 
more directly on his argument than any other, and yet he 
introduces it only as a secondary testimony. The book 
was certainly received with respect; but still it could be 
compared with the Shepherd, which at least made no claim 
to Apostolicity. And it is by this mark that Tertullian 
distinguishes between the Epistle of St Jude and the Epi- 


CHAP. IIL 


zt Cor i: 6. 


1 Tertull. 7. c.: Impossibile est 
enim eos qui semel illuminati sunt 
(V. é.) e¢ donum ceeleste gustave- 
runt (V. tr. gustav. etiam d. c.), et 
participaverunt spiritum sanctum (V. 
participes sunt facti sp. s.), et verbum 
dei dulce gustaverunt (V. tr. gustav. 
nihilominus bonum ad. v.), occidente 
jam evo cum exciderint (V. virtutes- 
que seeculi venturi et prolapst sunt) 
rursus revocari in poenitentiam (V. 
renovari r. ad pen.), refigentes cruci 
(V. rursum cruci figentes) in semet- 
_ apsos (V. sibimet ipsis) filium dei et 
_ dedecorantes (V.- ostentui habentes). 
_ Terra enim que bibit sepius deveni- 
em in se humorem (V. sceepe ven. 






super se bibens imbrem) et peperit 
herbam apiam his propter quos et 
colitur (V. generans h. opportunam 
illis a quibus c.) benedictionem dei 
consequitur (V. accipit b. a deo); 
proferens autem spinas (V. + ac tr?- 
bulos) reproba (V. +-est) et maledic- 
tiont (V. maledicto) proxima, cujus 
Jinis in exustionem (V. ¢. consumma- 
tio in combustionem). 

The number.and character of the 
various readings perhaps justify the 
belief that the translation given was 
made by Tertullian himself. It is 
certainly independent of that pre- 
served in the Vulgate and that in 
the Claromontane Manuscript. 


Q 2 


CHAP. ATE 


and the Apo- 


calypse. 


The general 
divisions of 
the New Tes- 


tament agecord- 5 


ing to Tertul- 
lian. 


in order. 


+ most important various readings : 
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stle [of Barnabas] to the Hebrews. The one was stamped 
with the mark of the Apostle: the other was neither that, 
nor yet supported by direct Apostolic sanction. 

Tertullian quotes the Apocalypse very frequently, and 
ascribes it positively to St John, though he notices the 
objections of Marcion. The text of his quotations exhibits 
a general agreement with that of the Vulgate; and it is 
evident that the version of which he made use was not 
essentially different from that current in later times’. 
There is then every reason to believe that when he wrote 
the book was generally circulated in Africa; and as the 
translation then received retained its hold on the Church, 
it is probable that it was supported by ecclesiastical use. 
In other words everything tends to shew that the Apo- 
calypse was acknowledged in Africa from the earliest times 
as Canonical Scripture. 

In two of his treatises Tertullian appears to give a 
general summary of the contents of the Latin New Testa- 
ment of his time*. In one® after quoting passages from 
the Old Testament he continues: ‘This is enough from 
‘the Prophetic Instrument: I appeal now to the Gospels. 
Passages from St Matthew, St Luke, and St John, follow 
Afterwards comes a reference to the Apocalypse 


Maximam pressuram, nisi 
penitentiam egerint ope- 
rum ejus. de Pudic. c. 19. 
Apoce. vii. 14: Hi sunt qui veni- 
unt ex illa pressura mag- 


1 The following are some of the 


Apoc. i. 6: Regnum quuque nos et 
sacerdotes...... de Exhort. 


* str G73. 





——-— ii. 2023: Jezebel que se 
. propheten dicit et docet 
atgue seducit servos meos 
ad fornicandum et eden- 
dum de idolothytis. Et 
largitus sum illi spatium 
temporis ut poenitentiam 
iniret, nec vult eam inire 
nomine fornicationis. Ec- 
ce dabo eam in lectum, et 
mechos ejus cum ipsa in 


st é rt 


na, et laverunt vestimen- 
tum suum et candidave- 
runt ipsum in sanguine 
agni. c. Gnost. c. 12. 

2 This was first pointed out by © 
Credner and Volkmar: Credner, — 
Geschichte d. N. T’. Kanon, pp. 7 . a 
364 ff. p 

3° De Resurr. Carn. cc. 33, 38, 39, 
40. This treatise was \ ae c 1 
A.D, 207—I10, wes 
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as contained in the Jnstrwment of John; and then a gene- cmap. 111 
ral reference to the Apostolic Instruments’. The first quo- 

tations under this head are from the Acts, and then from 

most of the Epistles in the Instrument [of Paul]. The 
omission of St Mark’s Gospel shews that the enumeration 

is not complete; but the broad distinction of the different 
Instruments points to the existence of distinct groups of 

books, which may have been separately circulated. In 

another treatise, probably of a somewhat earlier date’, 
Tertullian observes a similar arrangement. First he 

quotes the Gospels, or rather as he calls it ‘the Gospel;’ 

and then appeals to the Apostolic Instrument in which 

again he includes the Acts and the Epistles of St Paul. 
Afterwards ‘not to dwell always on Paul’ he notices the 
Apocalypse and first Epistle of St John, and speaks of a 

passage from the last chapter as ‘the close of his writing.’ : John v. 16. 
And then it is, when he has noticed the ‘discipline of the 

pp posites, ’ that he adds as it were over and above ‘a testi- 

‘mony of a companion of the Apostles’ taken from ‘the 

‘Hpistle of Barnabas to the Hebrews*’ The absence of all 

mention of the first Epistle of St Peter is remarkable ; and 

it has been supposed with some probability that he was 

not acquainted with it till the close of his life, and then 

only from the Greek. 

_ Internal evidence is not wanting to confirm the con- Sp taped 
clusions drawn from other sources. The peculiarities of generaily. — 
language in different parts of the Vulgate offer a most 
interesting field for inquiry. Jerome’s revision may have 

done something to assimilate the style of the whole, yet 


- 1 ¢. 39: Resurrectionem Aposto- 2 De Pudicitia, cc. 6, 12, 19. 
Tica quoque Instrumenta testantur.. $c. 20: Disciplina igitur A posto- 
- Tunc et Apostolus [Paulus] per to- lorum proprie quidem instruit...Volo 
tum pene Instrumentum fidem hujus tamen ex redundantia alicujus etiam 
-spei corroborare curavit. c.40:Nihil comitis Apostoloruin testimonium su- 
autem mirum si et ex ipsius [Pauli] perducere... Comp. Pt. m. ch. m. 
_Instrumento captentur argumenta... and p. 226 f. ) 
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sufficient traces of the original text remain to distinguish 
the hand of various translators. Indeed in the Epistles 
Jerome's work seems to have been most perfunctory, and 
to have consisted im little more than the selection and 
partial revision of some one copy. But however tempting 
it might be to prosecute the inquiry at length, it would be 
superfluous at present to do more than point out how far 
it bears on those books which we suppose not to have 
formed part of the original African Canon’. 

The second Epistle of St Peter offers the best oppor- 
tunity for testing the worth of the investigation. If we 
suppose that 1t was at once received into the Canon like 
the first Epistle*, it would in all probability have been 


translated by the same person, as seems to have been the 


case with the Gospel of St Luke and the Acts, though 
their connexion is less obvious; and while every allow- 
ance is made for the difference in style in the original 
Epistles, we must look for the same rendering of the same 
phrases. But when on the contrary it appears that the 


1 ¥F. P. Dutripon’s Concordantie 
Bibliorum Sacrorum Vulgate Editio- 
nis, Parisiis, MDCCCLII. (the dates on 
the title vary) appears to be com- 


. plete and satisfactory as far as the 


Sixtine text is concerned, but it is 
impossible not to regret the absence 
of all reference to important various 


’- readings. 


2 It must however be noticed that 
the actual traces of the early use of 
1 Peter in the Latin Churches are 
very scanty. There is not the least 
evidence to shew that its authority 
was ever disputed, but on the other 
hand it does not seem to have been 
much read. The Epistle is not men- 


tioned in the Muratorian Canon, 


though no stress can be laid upon 
that fact. It is more strange that 
Tertullian quotes it only twice, and 
that too in writings which are more 


ts, 


EEE Ze 


or less open to suspicion. In the 
treatise c. Gnosticos the references 
are long and explicit: ¢. 12 : Cui po- 
tius [Christus] figuram vocis suz de- 
clarasset quam cui effigiem glorie — 
suze mutavit, Petro,Jacobo,J ohanni, : 
et postea Paulo?... Petrusquidemad 
Ponticos quanta enim inquit gloria, | 
&c. 1 Peter ii, 20, 215; et rursus: 
1 Peter iv. 12—16. Similarly there 
is a possible but tacit reference to — 
1 Peter ii. 22 inc. Jude@os, 10. The | 
supposed reference in de Hxhort.Cast, _ | 
| 









1 will not hold; and that in adv. 
Mare. tv. 13 is most doubtful. The — 
Epistle is constantly quoted by Cy- | 
prian, and under the title ad Ponti- 
cos in Testim. 111. 36; andalltheCa- » 
tholic Epistles are contained in the © 
Claromontane Stichometry. See App. — 
D. No. XVI. 
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Latin text of the Epistle not only exhibits constant and cHap. un 
remarkable differences from the text of other parts of the 
Vulgate, but also differs from the first Epistle in the ren- 

derings of words common to both: when it further appears 

that it differs no less clearly from the Epistle of St Jude 

(which was received in the African Church) in those parts 

which are almost identical in the Greek: then the suppo- 

sition that it was admitted ito the Canon at the same 

time with them becomes at once unnatural’, It is indeed 
possible that the two Epistles may have been received at 

the same time and yet have found different translators. 

The Epistle of St Jude and the second Epistle of St Peter 

may have been translated independently, and yet both 

have been admitted together into the Canon. But when 

the silence of Tertullian is viewed in connexion with the 
character of the version of the latter Epistle, the natural 
conclusion is that in his time it was as yet untranslated. 

The two lines of evidence mutually support each other. 

The translation of St James's Epistle has several pécu- of st James, 

har renderings ; but in this case no more can be said with 
confidence than that it was the work of a special translator. 

i145. il. 12 = Tv. 2,3); 30 Algo 

a Pet. 21.15, 
THpewv, reservare (il. 4, 9, 17: Ii, 


7); conservare (i Pet. i. 4). 
Differences from the trans- 


1 The following examples will con- 
firm the statements made in the text: 
I. Differences from the general 
renderings of the Vulgate: 
Kowwvds, tconsors (i, 4); éyxpd- ITT, 


_ teva, tabstinentia (i. 6); mXeov- 
afew, superare (i. 8); dpyds, 
vacuus (id.); omovidfev, sata- 
gere (i. 10; ili, 14; i. 15, dare 
operam); mapovoia, presentia 
{of Christ] (i. 16); érlyrwors, 
cognitio (i. 2, 3, 8; ii. 20; cf. 
Rom. iil. 20%); apxates, ttor- 
ginalis (ii. 5). 

II. Differences from the render- 

ings in r Peter; 


a tryOiverOar, adimpleri (i. 2) ; mul- 


lation of St Jude: 

droyos, ttinrationabilis (ii, 12); 
mutus (Jude fo). 

sb A a perire (id.); corrumpi 
(¢d.) 

cuvevwxetsbat, luxuriare vobiscum 
(13); ttheonvivari (12). 

ddEar, sect (10); majestas (8). 


-. 6.fdgos Tov ckdbrous, caligo tene- 


brarum (17); procella tenebra- 


yum (13). 
Words marked + occur nowhere 


else in the New Testament Vulgate: 
those marked +t occur nowhere else 
in the whole Vulgate, 


i, _ _ tiplicari (1 Pet. i. 2). 
& x ériBuula, concupiscentia (i. 43 ii 
. 10; iii, 3); desiderium (1 Pet. 
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One or two words indeed appear to me to indicate that it 
was made later than the translations of the acknowledged — 
books, but they cannot be urged as ‘conclusive’. 

The Latin text of the Epistle to the Hebrews exhibits 
the most remarkable phenomena. As it stands in the 
Vulgate it is marked by numerous singularities of language 
and inaccuracies of translation; but the readings of the 
Claromontane Manuscript are most interesting and import- 
ant. Sometimes the translator in his anxiety to preserve 
the letter of the original employs words of no authority: 
sometimes he adapts the Latin to the Greek form: some- 
times he paraphrases a participial sentence to avoid the 
ambiguity of a literal rendering: and again sometimes he 
entirely perverts the meaning of the author by neglecting 
the secondary meanings of Greek words®. The translation 
was evidently made at a very early period ; but 1t was not 
made by any of those whose work can be traced in other 
parts of the New Testament, and apparently it was not 
submitted to that revision which necessarily attended the 
habitual use of Scripture in the services of the Church. 


sanctus. 


1 The following peculiarities may 
drorl@ecOa, abjicere (i. 21, 80 


be noticed in the version of St James: 


Gwhes, ttafluenter (i. 5); a7dé- 
Tns, simplicitas (2 Cor. vill. 2; 
ix? 15; @&e)} 

ovecOar, cestimare (i. 7) ; existimare 
(Phil. 3. 27). 

dyarnrol, dilecti, dilectissimi (i. 
16, 19; jis 6; 80° Hebr. ¥1,..9; 
1 Cor. xv. 58); elsewhere caris- 
simi (twenty times). 

anpdvev, texhonorare (ii. 6); else- 
where inhonorare, contumelia 
afficere. . 

awtew, salvare (i. 23; Vv. 15, 20); 
generally salvum facere, salvus 
esse and fier. 

m\npotv, supplere (ii. 23); else- 
where implere, adimplere. 

cyvos, pudicus (iii. 17, so Phil. iv. 
§); elsewhere castus, and once 





Rom. xiii. 12); elsewhere depo- 
nere (six times). 

pakapifw, tbeatifico (v. 11). 

monenelv, thelligero (iv. 2). 

oixripnev, tmiserator (Vv. 11). 

2 The Latin text of the Manu- 
script is almost incredibly corrupt, 
from the ignorance of the tran- 
scriber, who accommodated the ter- 
minations of the words, and often 
the words themselves, to his ele- 
mentary conceptions of grammar. 
Still a reference to the readings in 
the following passages will justify 
the statements which I have made: 
i. 6, 10, 143 ii. I—3, 15, 185 ili. 1; 
iv. I, 3, 13} Ve 11; Vi. 8, 16; vil. 18; 
x. age 
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The Claromontane text of the Epistle to the Hebrews re- 
presents I believe more completely than any other Manu- 
script the simplest form of the Vetus Latina; but from 
the very fact that the text of this Epistle exhibits more 
marked peculiarities than are found in any of the Pauline 
Epistles, it follows that it occupies a peculiar position. In 
other words, internal evidence, as far as it reaches, confirms 
the belief that the Epistle to the Hebrews, though known 
in Africa as early perhaps as any other book of the New 
Testament, was not admitted at first into the African 
Canon. ‘The custom of the Latins,’ as Jerome said even 
in his time, ‘received it not’ 

Only a few words are needed to sum up the testimony 
of these most ancient Versions to our Canon of the New 
Testament. Their voice is one to which we cannot refuse 
to listen. They give the testimony of Churches, and not 
of individuals. They are sanctioned by public use, and not 
only supported by private criticism. Combined with the 
original Greek they represent the New Testament Scrip- 
tures as they were read throughout the whole of Christen- 
dom towards the close of the second century. Even to the 
present day they have maintained their place in the ser- 
vices of a vast majority of Christians, though the languages 
in which they were written only live now so far as they 
have supplied the materials for the construction of later 
dialects. They furnish a proof of the authority of the 
books which they contain, wide-spread, continuous, reach- 
ing to the utmost verge of our historic records. Their real 
weight is even greater than this; for when history first 
speaks of them it speaks as of that which was recognized 
as a heritage from an earlier period, which cannot have 


_been long after the days of the Apostles. 


im 2 It may be added that in the called the Epistle of Barnabas. See 





- Claromontane Stichometry it is still App. D. No. xv1. 
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Both Canons however are imperfect ; but their very im- 
perfection is not without its lesson. The Western Church 
has indeed as we believe under the guidance of Providence 
completed the sum of her treasures; but the East has clung 
hitherto to its earliest decision. Individual writers wes 
accepted the full Canon of the West; but even Ephrem 
Syrus failed to influence the judgment of his Church. And 
ean this element of fixity be without its influence on our 
estimate of the basis of the Syrian Canon? Can that 
which was guarded so jealously have been made without 
care? Can that which was received without hesitation by 
Churches which differed on grave doctrines have been 
formed originally without the sanction of some power from 
which it was felt that there was no appeal? The Canon 
fails in completeness, but that is its single error. Succeed- 
ing ages registered their belief in the exclusive originative 
power of the first age, when they refused to change what 
that had determined. So far they witnessed to a great 
truth ; but in practice that truth can only be realized by 
a perfect induction. And their error arose not from the 
principle of conservatism on which it rested, but from the 
imperfect data by which the sum of Apostolic ees 
was determined. 

To obtain a complete idea of the judgment of the 
Church we must combine the two Canons ; and then it will 


-be found that of the books which we receive one only, the 


second Epistle of St Peter, wants the earliest public sanc- 
tion of ecclesiastical use as an Apostolic work. In other 
words, by enlarging our view so as to comprehend the 
whole of Christendom and unite the different lines of — 
Apostolic tradition, we obtain with one exception a perfect 
New Testament, without the admixture of any foreign ele- y 
ment. The testimony of Churches confirms and illustrates — 
the testimony of Christians, There is but one difference. 


ee 
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Individual writers vary in the degree of respect which they 
shew to Apocryphal writings, and the same is true also in 
a less degree of single Churches ; but the voice of the Catho- 
lic Church definitely and unhesitatingly excluded them 
from the Canon. And in this decision as to the narrow 
limits which they fixed to the Canon, it appears that they 
were guided by local and direct knowledge. The Epistle 
-to the Hebrews and the Epistle of St James were at once 
received in the Churches to which they were specially 
directed ; and external circumstances help us to explain 
more exactly the facts of their history. The Epistle of St 
James was not only distinctly addressed to Jews, but as it 
seems was also written in Palestine. It cannot therefore 
be surprising that the Latin Churches were for some time 
ignorant of its existence. The Epistle to the Hebrews on 
the contrary was probably written from Italy, though it 
was destined especially for Hebrew converts. And thus 
the letter was known in the Latin Churches, though they 
hesitated to admit it into the Canon, believing that it was 
not written by the hand of St Paul. The Apocalypse 
again was acknowledged from the earliest time in the scene 
of St John’s labours: and the very indefiniteness of the 
addresses of the Epistle of St Jude and of the second Epi- 
stle of St Peter may have tended to retard and limit their 
spread. | | 

These considerations however belong to another place ; 
but it is in this way, by combination with collateral evi- 
dence internal and external, that the earliest Versions are 
proved to occupy an important position in the history of 
the Canon. A fuller investigation would I believe esta- 


CHAP. IIL. 


An explana- 
tion of their 
zacomplete- 
ness. 


_ blish many interesting results, especially if pursued with a— 


by constant reference to the present state of the Greek text ; 
but for our immediate purpose the general outline which 
has been given is sufficiently accurate and comprehensive. 
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CHAP. ur It is enough to shew that the Versions exhibit a ison | 
practically—that they sanction no Apocryphal book—that — e. 


they speak with the voice of early Christendom—that they | 


Raa 


go back to a period so remote as to precede all histori¢ o 
records of the Churches in which they were used. ee 


A ws ek t ‘eae id ‘f “3% ee ce ; vessabia te ae , iit ae Sib» ; 
sin gihone aug es 







CHAPTER IV. 


THE.(EARLY. HERETICS, 


Non periclitor dicere ipsas quoque Scripturas sic esse ex Dei voluniate 
dispositas ut hereticis maicrias subministrarent. - 
T'ERTULLIANUS, 


HE New Testament recognizes the existence of parties CHAP. IV. 


The import- 

and heresies in the Chvistiaa society from its first ance of the 

eee ee m timony of 
origin; and conversely the earliest false teachers witness heretics to 
the Canon. 


more or less clearly to the existence and reception of our 

Canonical Books. The authority of the collection of the 

Christian Scriptures rests necessarily on other proof, but 

still the acknowledgment of their authenticity in detail by 

conflicting sects confirms with independent weight the 

results which we have already obtained. It cannot be 

supposed that those who cast aside the teaching of the 

Church on other points would have been willing to uphold 

its judgment on Holy Scripture unless it had been sup- 

ported by competent evidence. Custom and reverence 

might mould the belief of those within the Catholic com- 

munion, but separatists left themselves no positive ground 

for the reception of the Apostolic books but the testimony 

of history. . 

Still further: even negatively sire history of the azite- 26 Sat 

‘Nicene heresies establishes our general conclusions. The 3 (men 

first three centuries were marked by long. and resolute historia 
y 


pengeles ame and without the Church, Almost every early heretics. 






CHAP. ‘IV. 


The Fathers 
insist on this 
Fact. 


x Cor. xi. 19. 
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point in the Christian Creed was canvassed and denied in 
turn. ‘The power of Judaism, strong in wide-spread influ- 


-ence and sensuous attractions, first sought to confine Chris- 


tianity within its own sphere, and then to embody itself in 
the new faith. The spirit of Gnosticism, keen, restless, 
and self-confident, seems to have exhausted every combi- 
nation of Christianity and philosophy. Mani announced 
himself as divinely commissioned to reform and reinstate 
the whole fabric of the faith once (atraé) delivered to the 
saints. And still 1t cannot be shewn that the Canon -of 
‘acknowledged’ books was ever assailed on-historic grounds — 
up to the period of its final recognition. Different books, 
or classes of books, were rejected from time to time, but 
no attempt was made to justify the measure by outward 
testimony. A partial view of Christianity was substituted 
for its complete form, and the Scriptures were judged by 
an arbitrary standard of doctrine. The new systems were 
not based on any historical reconstruction of the Canon, 
but the contents of the Canon were limited by subjective 


systems of Christianity. 


This important fact did not escape the notice of the 
champions of Catholic truth. Irenzus, Tertullian, Origen, 
and later writers, insist much and earnestly on the fact 


that heretics sought to maintain their own doctrines from 


the Canonical books, fulfilling the very prophecy therein 


.contained that there must needs be heresies. ‘So great is 
‘the surety of the Gospels, that even the very heretics bear 


‘witness to them; so that each one of them taking the 
‘Gospels as his starting-point endeavours thereby to main- 
‘tain his own teaching’’ ‘They profess, says Tertullian, 


to appeal to the Scriptures: they urge arguments from 


‘the Scriptures :’ and then he adds indignantly, ‘as if they 


1 Tren, c. Heer, Ill. 11. 7- 
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‘could draw arguments about matters of faith from any cmap. tv. 
‘other source than the records of faith *’ 
It has however been already noticed that they did not The testimony 


of heretics 


all accept the whole Canon. How far they really used our pect 
Scriptures as authoritative will appear in the course o ‘ ‘ 
our inquiry; at present I only call attention to the gene- 
ral truth that they recognized an authoritative written 
word, which either wholly or in part coincided with our 
own. And the very fact that they did make choice of 
certain books whereon to rest their teaching shews that 
the use of Scripture was not a mere concession to their 
opponents, but the expression of their own belief. 

We have seen that even in the Catholic Church various 
tendencies and lines of belief are reflected in the special 
use made by different Fathers of groups of Apostolic 
writings. In heretical books the same result is found in 
an exaggerated form. In this as in everything else heresy 
is special, limited, partial, where the Church is general, 
wide, catholic. Differences which are exalted in the one 


into party characteristics and tests of communion or divi- 


sion are tolerated in the other as imperfect and isolated 
growths or possible springs of some future and beneficent 
development. The one will define everything sharply 
now, whether in criticism or dogma or discipline: the 
other is content to know that the end is not yet, and to 
believe that in the ra range of truth ‘God fulfils Him- 
‘self in many ways.’ 
But apart from this essential difference in the treat- progressive, 
ment of the whole subject, the character of the testimony 
of heretical writers to the books of the New Testament is 


strictly analogous to that of the Fathers in its progressive 


1 De Prescr, Her.c.14: Sed ipsi [non] possent de rebus fidei nisi ex 


de scripturis agunt et de scripturis _litteris fidei. Cf. Lardner’s Misery 
_guadent! Aliunde scilicet suadere of Heretics, Bk. I. § 10, 


a 
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development. In the first age, an oral Gospel, so to speak, 
was everywhere current ; and all who assumed the name of 
Christ sought to establish their doctrine by His traditional 
teaching. Controversies were conducted by arguments 
from the Old Testament Scriptures, or by appeals to gene- 
ral principles and known facts. The conception of a defi- 
nite New Testament was wholly foreign to the time. And 
while it has been seen how little can be found in the 
scanty writings of the first age to prove the peculiar autho- 
rity of the Gospels and the Epistles, those who seceded 
from the company of the Apostles necessarily refused to 
be ruled by their opinions. 


§ 1. The Heretical Teachers of the Apostolic Age. 
Simon Magus—Menander—Cerinthus. | 


The earliest group of heretical teachers exhibits in 
striking contrast the two antagonistic principles of religious 
error. Mysticism on the one-hand and Legalism on the 
other appear in clear conflict. By both the Work and 
Person of Christ are disparaged and set aside. In Simon 
Magus and Menander we may see the embodiment of the 


antichristian element of the Gentile world’: in Cerinthus f 
the embodiment of the antichristian element of Judaism. 


Catholic truth seems to be the only tr of their 
simultaneous appearance. 

It has been shewn that among the Apostolic Fathers 
one, Clement of Rome, was invested by tradition with 


representative attributes analogous in a certain degree to 


his real character, by which he was raised to heroic pro- 


portions. In like manner among the false teachers of the | 


| 


quire how far the magical arts uni- we should look for an advan 


1 It would be interesting to in- nation. In his school, if anywhere, 


versally attributed to Simon and his knowledge of Nature, 
followers admit of a physical expla- 
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. 


age Simon Macus a Samaritan of Gitti is invested by the cuap. iv. 
common consent of all early writers with mysterious im- 
portance as the great heresiarch, the open enemy of the 
Apostles, inspired as it were by the Spirit of Evil to coun- 
termine the work of the Saviour, and to found a school of 
error in opposition to the Church of God. The story of 
his life has undoubtedly received many apocryphal embel- 
lishments ; but, as in the case of Clement, it cannot but be 
that his acts and teaching offered some salient points to 
which they could fitly be attached. Tull the recent disco- 
very of the work ‘against Heresies’, the history and doc- 
trine of Simon Magus were commonly disregarded as being 
inextricably involved in fable; but there at length some 
surer ground is gained. While giving a general outline of 
his principles, Hippolytus has preserved several quotations 
from the Great Announcement*, which was published under Tie witness 


: : : - F to the books 
his name, and contained an account of the revelation with of the Yew 


which he professed to be entrusted. The work itself ihe Great. = 
: : e 8) = 
cannot have been written by him, but it was probably ment. 


compiled from his oral teaching by one of his immediate 
followers*: at any rate the language of Hippolytus shews 
that in his time it was acknowledged as an authentic sum- 
mary of the Simonian doctrine*. In the fragments which 
remain there are coincidences with words recorded in the 


1 [Origenis] Philosophumena, sive has presented the arguments in sup- 
omnium heresium refutatio, e Cod. port of Hippolytus’ claims in the 
Par. ed. E. Miller, Oxon. MpCccCLI. most satisfactory form. 

The work cannot be Origen’s; and 2 *Arédacis, “Amédacis peydrn. 
scholars generally agree to assign it [Hipp.] adv. Her. VI. 9 sqq. ‘An- 
to Hippolytus Bishop of Portus near  nouncement’ hardly conveys the 
Rome. [I shall therefore quote it force of the original word, which im- 
_ under his name; for though I think plies ‘an official or authoritative de- 
. _ that the question of its authorship  claration. 
+ is not yet settled beyond all doubt, 3 Bunsen suggests Menander (I. 
internal evidence proves thatit must 54), apparently without any autho- 
have been written by a contempo- rity. 
_ rary of Hippolytus at Rome, if not | 4 He quotes it constantly with the 
by Hippolytus himself. Dillinger words Aéyet 6¢ 6 Ziuwr, Pyct. 


R 
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Gospel of St Matthew’, and probably with a passage in the 
Gospel of St John’. 
Epistle to the Corinthians, in terms which prove that it 
was placed by the author on the same footing as the books 
of the Old Testament*. 

Not only did the Simonians make use of the Canonical 
books, but they ascribed the forgeries current among them 
to ‘Christ and his disciples, in order to deceive those who 
‘loved Christ and his servants*’ They recognized not 
only some of the elements of the New Testament, but also 
the principle on which it was formed. The writings of 
the Apostles were acknowledged to have a peculiar weight: 
Christians sought in them the confirmation of the teaching 
which they heard, and the seeming authority of their 
sanction gained acceptance for that which was otherwise 
rejected. 

Menander, the scholar and fellow-countryman of Simon 
Magus, is said to have repeated and advanced his master’s 
che His doctrine of the Resurrection, in which he 
taught that those who ‘were baptized into him died no 
‘more but continued to live in immortal youth’, reminds 


Reference is also made to the first - 


singular: 


’ Nés is to be noticed. 


1 [Hipp.] adv. Her. vi. 16= Matt. 
iii, 10. The various readings are 
éeyyvs yap wou, dyotr, 
n aiivn rapa Tas pigas Tov dé- 
Spovu K.T.A, 

Simon’s description of Helen 
((Hipp.] adv. Her. vi. 19) as ‘the 
strayed sheep’ (7d mpdSarov TO Te- 
Tavnuévov) is an evident allusion to 
the parable in Luke xv. The sub- 
stitution of rer\avnuévor for dro\w- 
‘Cf. Matt. xviii. 
12, 13 (TO wAavamevov...TOls [LN Te- 
arhoavyndvors) + Tren.’ 62 Heft? 6x5 
Bunsen supposes that he combined 
the parable with the healing of the 
Syro-Pheenician’s daughter. Cf. Uhl- 
horn, Lie Homilien, u. s. w. p. 296. 

2 id. VI. Q: alciprapiee dé Neyer 
elvat Tov GvOpwirov TovTov Tov €& al- 


—— 


ee ke 


Baro Yeyevmuevov (John i i. 13) kal 
KaToiKely év auT@ Thy dim €pavT ov 5v- 
val yy pifav elvat Tov Lov Pyolv. 

Bunsen (I. pp. 49, 55) considers 
the statement that Simon manifested 
himself to the Samaritans as the 
Father ([Hipp.] adv. Her, vi. 19) to 
be a reference to John iv. 21—23. . 

3 adv. Her. vi. 13: Tobro éorl, 
onol, To eienudvoy “Iva wn ov TH 
Kdoum KaTaKplOapev (1 Cor. xi. 32). 

4 Constit. Apost. VI. 16. 1: Oida- 
jeev yap Ore of wept Dimwrva Kal Kred- 
Brov iddn cuvrdéavres Bibra én’ dvd- 
fate Xpictod Kal Tay wabyTray avrod 
tepipépovow eis ararny Vudy TOv Te- 
drynkdrav Xpicrov kal Huds rods av- 
Tov dovdous. 

5 Tren. c. Her. I. 23. 5: Resur- 
rectionem enim per id quod est in 
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us of the error of Hymeneus and Philetus who said that CHAP. Iv. 
the Resurrection was past already; otherwise I am not?” ™*™ 
_ aware that anything which is known of his system points 

directly to the Scriptures. 

While Simon Magus represents the intellectual and cums. 

rationalistic element of Gnosticism, Cerinthus represents It 5. sion 4 

i 0 
under a ceremonial and partially Judaizing form. The S#mon Magus. 
one was a Samaritan, the natural enemy of Judaism; the 
other was ‘trained in the teaching of the Boyan ; 
among whom the interpretation of the Law had become a 
science. The traditional opponent of the one was St Peter ; 
of the other St John; and this antagonism admirably ex- 
presses their relative position. St John however was not 
the only Apostle with whom Cerinthus came into conflict. 
Epiphanius* makes him one of those who headed the ex- 
treme Jewish party in their attacks on St Peter for eating 
with Gentiles, and on St Paul for polluting the temple. 
The statement in itself is plausible: an excessive devotion 
to the Law was a natural preparation for mere material 
views of Christianity. 

Cerinthus was evidently acquainted with the substance His acquaint. 
of the Gospel history. He must have known the orthodox New Testa- 
accounts of the parentage of our blessed Lord. He was 
familiar with the details of His Baptism, of His preaching, 
of His Miracles, of His death, and of His Resurrection *. 

‘The Cerinthians, Epiphanius says, ‘make use of St Mat- 
‘thew’s Gospel* as the Ebionites do, on account of the 


eum baptisma accipere ejus discipu- 
_ los, et ultra non posse mori, sed per- 
severare non senescentes et immor- 
tales. 

1 [Hipp.] adv. Her. vu. 33. 

2 ~ Epiph. Her. XXVIl. 2—4. 

3 [Hipp.] adv. Her. 1. c. Epiph. 
ic. What Epiphanius says (Her. 
(XXVUI. 6) of Cerinthus’ teaching 
_ Xpicrov werovGévar kal écravpHobar 








nme dé éynyépPar, wéd\r\ew dé avl- 
atacGac bray 7% Kadddou yévyTac ve- 
Kp&v avdeoraccs, is to be taken as de- 
scribiig Epiphanius’ deductions from 
his teaching, and not as giving Ce- 
rinthus’ dogmas. 

4 Epiph. Her. XXVIII. 5: Xpér- 
Tat yap TG kata Mar@aloy evayye- 
Nig awd pépous Kai ovxl Aw dia THY 
yeveadoylay Thy Evoapxor. It is not 


R2 
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cuap.iy, ‘human genealogy, though their copy is not entire... 

_ ‘The Apostle Paul they entirely reject, on account of his 
‘opposition to circumcision.’ But the chief importance of . 
Cerinthus is in relation to St John. It has been said that 
he was the author of the Apocalypse, and even of all the 
books attributed to the Apostle. And on the other hand 
it is the popular belief that the fourth Gospel was written 
to refute his errors. The coincidence is singular, and it is 
necessary to consider on what grounds these assertions have 
been made. : 

F7oib the Appo- The transition from Judaizing views to Chiliasm is very 
Pe ia simple, and Cerinthus appears to have entertained Chili- 
pats astic opinions of the most extreme form. In the account 
which Eusebius gives of him this fact is dwelt upon as if 
it were the characteristic of his system. In the earliest. 
ages of the Church the language of Chiliasm at least was 
generally current ; but from the time of Origen it fell into 
discredit from the gross extravagances which it had occa- 
sioned. The reaction itself became extreme ; and imagery 
in itself essentially scriptural and pure was confounded 
with the glosses by which it had been interpreted. The 
Apocalypse, though supported by the clearest early testi-. 
mony, was now viewed with distrust. ‘Some said that it 

‘was unintelligible and unconnected: that its title: was 
‘false, for that it was not the work of John: that that was 

“certainly not a revelation which was enwrapped in a gross 
‘and thick veil of ignorance’ The arguments are purely 
subjective and internal. There is not a hint of any histo- 
rical evidence for the opinion. The doctrine of the book 


a a ee ee 








known in what the mutilation of the xpwdpevor 590cv map’ adrots evaryye- 
Gospel consisted. But that hedid Nw dard Tis dpxjs TOU Kata Mar- — 
not remove the whole of the first @atov evaryyedtov did Tis yeveadoylas — 
two chapters, as the Ebionites did, BovdAovra wapiorav ex orépmaros “I- 
appears again from what Epipha- wothd cal Mapias elvac riv Xptorév. 
nius says, Her. XXX. 14: 6 wey yap 1 Euseb. H. £. vit. 25: Dionys. 
Kypw0os kal Kaproxpds r@ aitg Alex. ap. Euseb, H. £, mt. 28, 


ee, 
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I.] 


was false, and consequently it could not be Apostolic. It 
became then necessary to assign it to anew author. Cerin- 
thus it appears had written revelations, and assumed the 
Apostolic style’: it is possible that he had directly imitated 
‘St John: he was distinguished for Chiliasm ; and thus the 
conclusion was prepared, that he was the writer of the 
Apocalypse, and that he had ascribed it to St John from 
the desire ‘to affix a name of credit to his forgery ; to con- 
tinue the quotation, ‘for this was the principle of his teach- 
‘ing, that the kingdom of Christ would be earthly, and 
‘consist in those things which he himself desired, being a 
‘man devoted to sensual enjoyments and wholly carnal.’ 
The Chiliasm of Cerinthus is here distinctly brought for- 
ward as the ground of what can only be considered as a 
conjecture; and Dionysius, who gives the history of the 
conjecture at length, was unwilling to accept it as true. 
That the ascription of the Apocalypse to Cerinthus was 
in fact a mere arbitrary hypothesis resting on doctrinal 
grounds is further shewn by the extension which was after- The other 


A body of men whom Epiphanius calls John aiso 
attributed to 


Cerinthus. 


CHAP. IY. 


wards given to it. 
the Alogi attributed not only the Apocalypse but also the 
Gospel and the writings of St John generally to Cerinthus’, 
and this purely on internal grounds. It was found difficult — 
to reconcile the fourth Gospel with the Synoptists, and 
forthwith 1t was pronounced an Apocryphal book. Some 


1 Theodor. Fab. Heret. 11. 3 (ap. 
Routh, 1. 139). The famous frag- 
ment of Caius is ambiguous: ap. Eu- 
seb. H. #. 111. 28. I may express 
my decided belief that Caius is not 
speaking of the Apocalypse of St 
John, but of books written by Ce- 
_rinthus in imitation of it. The theo- 
_ logy of the Apocalypse is wholly in- 
consistent with what we know of 
Cerinthus’ views on the Person of 


Christ. 





_? Epiph. Her. 11.3. The history 
of the sect (if it can be so called) is 
very obscure, but we have only to 
do with the fact, which is sufficiently 
supported by Epiphanius’ authority. 
It is very probable that under this 
title Epiphanius simply wished to 
include all those who rejected St 
John’s writings. See Credner[ Volk- 
mar], Geschichte d. N. T. Kanon, p. 
185, anm. ie 


an 
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cnap.iv. theory was necessary to account for its origin, and as one 
of the Apostle’s writings had been already assigned to - 
Cerinthus, this was placed in the same category, in spite 
of its doctrinal character. The Epistles could not be sepa- 
rated from the Gospels ; and so this early essay in criticism 
was completed. 
ey Nothing indeed can be more truly opposite to Cerin- 
to Cerin.  thianism than the theology of St John. The character of 
his Gospel was evidently influenced by prevailing errors ; 
and though it is unnecessary to degrade it into a mere 
controversial work, it is impossible not to feel that it was 
written to satisfy some pressing want of the age, to meet 
some false philosophy which had already begun to fashion 
a peculiar dialect, and to attempt to solve by the help of 
Christian ideas some of the great problems of humanity. 
Cerinthus upheld a ceremonial system, and taught only a 
temporary union of God’s Spirit with man. St John pro- 
claimed that Judaism had passed away, and set forth 
clearly the manifestation of the Eternal Word in His his- — 
toric Incarnation no less than in His union with the true : 
believer. The teaching of St John is doubtless far deeper | 
and wider than was needed to meet the errors of Cerin- | 
thus, but it has a natural connexion with the period in — 
~ which he lived. | 
he tapport- This relation of the first bien: to the Apostles is of the | 
veaching of *- utmost importance. Like the early Fathers, they witness | 
parities gene. t0 Catholic Truth rather than to the Catholic Scriptures: 
tion tothe they exhibit the correlative errors as the Fathers embodied 
ment. its constituent parts. The real personality of Simon Ma- 
' gus and Cerinthus is raised beyond all reasonable doubt. 
The general character of their doctrine can be determined — 
with certainty. And when we find the marks of ac- 
tivity of speculation, depth of thought, and variety of judg- _ 
ment in false teachers, can it appear wonderful that in the 
H 
c 
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writings of the Apostles there are analogous differences? CHAP. Iv. 


If the books of the New Testament stood alone, we might 
marvel at their fulness and diversity; but when it is 
found that their characteristic differences are not only 
stereotyped in Catholic doctrine but implied in contempo- 
rary heresies, they fall as it, were into a natural historic 
position. They are felt to belong to that Apostolic age in 
which every power of man seems to have been quickened 
with some spiritual energy. No long interval of time was 
then needed for the gradual evolution of the various forms 
of teaching which they preserve. Error sprung up with a 
titanic growth : truth came down full-formed from heaven 
to conquer it. 
But when it is said that the perfect principles of zhey forma 


: oe é . link between the 
Gnosticism may be detected in these earliest heretics, I do heresies alluded 


not by any means ignore the vast developments which ioe an ae 
they afterwards received. In one respect the teaching of ease 
the Simonians and Cerinthians furnishes an important 

link between Catholic doctrine and the later Gnosticism of 
Valentinus or Marcion.. In these systems the phenomena 

of the world are explained by the assumption of a Dualism 

—more or less complete—of a fundamental opposition be- 

tween powers of good and evil. The creation was removed 

farther and farther from God, till at last it was ascribed to 

His enemy. The cosmogony of Simon Magus’ and of Cer- 

inthus’ occupies a mean position. In this the world is 
represented as the work of Angels, themselves the offspring 


1 There is some confusion in the 
account given by Hippolytus. In 
the first part, where he refers to the 
Great Announcement, the cosmogony 
of Simon appears.to be expressed in 
_ aphysical form. Fire is the funda- 

mental element of the universe. This 
_ I believe to be the original form of 


count of Irenzus we read of a crea- 
tion by Angels, of an arbitrary Moral 
Law, of the secondary inspiration of 
the Prophets (adv. Her. V1. 19 ; Iren. 
c. Her. 1. 23)... Ublhorn, wrongly I 


think, takes the opposite view of the 


relative dates of the two systems 
(a. a. O. 293). 


_ his theory. Afterwards in a pas- 


2 Epiph. Her. XXVIII. 1, 2. 
_ sage nearly identical with the ac- | 
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of God, who were also the authors of the Jewish Law and 


_ the imspirers of the Prophets. Against such a form of 


Gnosticism the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Introduc- 
tion to St John’s Gospel speak with divine power; but of 
the later developments there is not a trace in the New 
Testament. If however we suppose that any parts of it, — 
the Pastoral Epistles for instance, or the Epistle of St 
Jude, had been written after the Apostolic age, is it possi- — 
ble that no word should have betrayed a knowledge of the 
existence of such theories, when error was being combated 
with an intense feeling of its present danger? The books 
which claim to be Apostolic are by their very character 
the produce of the Apostolic age. Exactly in proportion 
as we take into account the whole history of Christianity 
in its developments within and without the Church, we 
find more surely that it implies a complete New Testa- 
ment as its foundation; that at no subsequent period was 
there an opportunity for the forgery of writings which are 
seen to be the sources and not the results of different sys- 
tems of speculation. 


§ 2. The Ophites and EHbionites. 


While Simon Magus appeared in some measure as the 
author of an organised counterfeit of Christianity, claiming 


.to be himself an Incarnation of the Deity, and. opposing 


’ magical powers to the Apostolic miracles, Christians else- 


The Ophites. 





> 


where came into contact with existing speculative schools, 
and often survived the encounter only to become ranged 
with their former enemies. In this way sects arose which 
were not called by the name of any special founder but ‘ 
by some general title. Probably one of the earliest of — 
these was the sect of the Naasseni, Ophites, or Serpent- — 
worshippers. Hippolytus, professing to follow the order of | 
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time, places them in the first rank; and it is evident cmap. tv. 
that their system was not a mere corruption of Christi- 
anity, but rather a more ancient creed into which some 
Christian ideas were infused. Consistently with this view 
Origen’ speaks of Ophites who required all who entered 
their society to blaspheme Christ ; the bitterness of which 
law may be best explained if we suppose that it was first 
framed against some Christianizing members of their own 
body. 

The Christian Ophites whom Hippolytus describes ap- Phe ophites 

described by 

pear to have been, the first who assumed the title of Hippolytus. 
Gnostics*.. They pr ofessed to derive their doctrines through 
Mariamne from James the Lord’s brother*; and thus the 
authorities which he quotes may be supposed to date from 
the age next succeeding that of the Apostles. Their whole 
system shews an intimate familiarity with the language of 
the New Testament Scriptures. The passages given from Their testi- 
their books* contain clear references to the Gospels of St Wow Pesta: 
Matthew, St Luke, and St John; to the Epistles of St aes 
Paul to the Romans, the Gorinthiins (both Epistles), the 
Ephesians, and the Galatians ; and probably to the Epistle 


to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse’. 


1 ¢. Cels. VI. 28. 

2 adv. Her. v. 6: wera 5é radra 
érexddecav é€avtovs Tvyworixols, da- 
oKovTes povor TA BAOn ywaoKkew. Cf. 
1 Cor. ii. 10; Apoc. il. 24. 

3 adv. Her. V. 7. 


4 The description of their opinions 


is constantly prefaced by the words 
pac or dyol, 

5 The following list of references, 
which might be increased, will shew 
to what extent the Ophites made use 
of the New Testament Scriptures: 

_ St Matthew xiii. 33, 44, [Hipp.] 
adv. Her. p. 108 ; xiii. 3 sqq., p. 113; 
“Xxill. 27, Tdgpoe gore KeKovid evo (cf. 
supr. p- 127), Pp. 1115 Vil. 21, p. 112; 
KXl. 31, p. 112; iii. 10, p. 113; vil. 6, 
D. 114; Vil. 14, 13, p. 116. 






They made use 


St Luke xvii. 21, pp. 100, 108; 
XVil. 4, p. 102 (#); xviii. 19+ Matt. 
V. 45, p. 1025 KE 33; "p.' 10% 

St John iv. 10, pp. 100, 1213 x. 
34+ Luke vi. 35, (Ps. Ixxxii. 6) p. 
106; iii.6, p. 106; i. 3, 4, as Lachm. 
p- 107; ll. I—12, p. 108 ; vi. 53 + Xili. 
43; id. + Matt. xx. 23, P. 109; V-37, 
p. 109; X. 9, p. III; iv. 21, 23, p. 
117; Vi. 44, p. 112; 1X. 1, 1.9, p. 121. 

Romans i. 20—23, de. p- 99 (as 
St Paul’s). 

1 Cor. ii. 13, 14, p.112 5 X. 11, p. 113. 

2 Cor. xii. 2, 4, p. 112. 

Gal. iii. 28, de. p. 99. 

Eph. iii. 15, pp. 97, 1053 V. 14, 
p- 104; lll. 5, p. 107; ii. 17, p. LIL. 

Heb. v. 11, p. 97- - 

Apoc, ii. 27, p. 104. 
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“F 
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also of the Gospel according to the Egyptians and of the 
Gospel of St Thomas’. 

The Peratici and the Sethiani are placed by Hippoly- 
tus in close connexion with the Ophites. The passages of 
the esoteric doctrine (avoppnta pwvaotnpia) of the Peratici 
which he brings to light contain obvious references to the 
Gospel of St John, the first Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
that to the Colossians”. The writings of the Sethiani 
again allude to the Gospels of St Matthew and o. John 
and two of the Epistles of St Paul®. 

Apart from these special references the whole system 
of the Ophites bears clear witness to the authenticity of St 
John’s Gospel. Everything tends to prove that in them 
we see one of the earliest forms of heresy. A similar 
combination of Gentile mysticism with Jewish and Chris- 
tian ideas troubled the Church of Colosse even in St 
Paul’s time. 
first source of the Valentinian school, the original ‘hydra- 
‘head from which its manifold progeny was derived ; and 
yet even they far passed the limits which St John had 
fixed for Christian speculation, and thereby witness that 
they belonged to a later generation. 


1 Their use of the ‘Gospel en- 125. Col. ii. g (7d Aeydmevorv) pp. 


Trenzus himself speaks of the Ophites as the 


~ titled according to the Egyptians’ 


(p. 98) and that ‘entitled according 
‘to Thomas’ (p. 1o1r) does not prove 
that they ascribed to those books Ca- 
nonical authority. Generally indeed 
the references to the Gospels are to 
our Lord’s words, and I believe in 
every case anonymous. The passage 
quoted from the Gospel of St Tho- 
mas is not found in any of the pre- 
sent recensions of it. Cf. Tischen- 
dorf, Evv. A pocr, Pref. p. Xxxix. 

2 St John j iii, 17 (7d elpyuévor, cf. 
Luke ix. 56), p. 125; iii. 14, p. 1343 
i, I—4, p. 134 (wrongly divided by 
the editor ?); viii. Ade Oe 1202 E07, 


p. 137. 1 Cor. xi. 32 (4) yoady) p. 


124, 315. 

3 Matt. x. 34, p. 146. John iii. 
5, Ps 141; iv. 14, D. 1435 2 cee 
2, P. 143; Phil. i. 6,9) pee 
31 

The account of the Ophites is 
concluded by a summary of the opi- 
nions of Justin a Gnostic. The use 
of Isaiah lxiv. 4 in bis teaching (p. 
158) fully justifies the conjecture 
which I proposed above in p. 183, | 
n. 1, and I think it very likely that : 
Hegesippus had bim in view when | 
he wrote. In the quotations made 
from his writings there are apparent 
references to Luke xxiii. 46, p. 157; 
John iv. 14, p. 158; xix. 26, a. 











: 
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The Ophites, like Simon Magus, represent a system to CHAP. IV. 
which Gentile mysticism gave its predominating character: ab ia 2) 
on the opposite side was ranged the famous sect of the 
Ebionites, by whom Judaism was made an essential part 
of Christian life. Like Cerinthus they received a muti- What books 
lated recension of St Matthew’s Gospel’; like him they Pestoment 
wholly rejected the authority and writings of St Paul; but 
nothing I believe is known of their judgment on the 
Catholic Epistles. They cannot however have received St 
John’s Epistles; and his Gospel, though not specially men- 
tioned, must be included among. those of which ‘they 
‘made no account.’ 

This exclusive use of St Matthew did not always pre- rhe testi- 
vail. In the Clementines, which are a product of the pail Sse 
Ebionitic school, there are clear references to the four 
Evangelists. The allusions to St Matthew and St Luke 
in the Homilies? have been generally admitted; and a 
recent discovery has removed the doubts which had been 
long raised about those to St Mark and St John. Though 


use of Amen as an angelic name 
(p. 151) may point, as Bunsen ob- 
serves, to Apoc. iii. 14. 

1 Tren. c. Her. 1. 26. 2: Solo eo 
quod est secundum Matthzeum evan- 
gelio utuntur et Apostolum Paulum 
recusant, apostatam eum legis di- 
centes. Eusebius calls this Gospel 
that ‘according to the Hebrews’ 
(H. £. 111. 27), and adds that the 
Ebionites ‘made little account of 
‘the rest.’ 

This is not the proper place to 
enter on an accurate inquiry into 
the perplexed question of the vari- 
ous forms of St Matthew’s Gospel. 
I believe them to have been the fol- 
—jowing: | 
(a) The original Aramean text. 
(1) A revision (?) of this in- 

cluded in the Peshito. 

(2) Aninterpolated text used 






by the Nazarenes, which 
contained the first twochap- 
ters, and is described by 
Jerome. 

(3) A mutilated and interpo- 
lated text used by the Ebi- 
onites. 

(8) An [Apostolic] translation in 

Greek. 

2 T quote the Homilies only, be- 
cause the Latin translation of the 
Recognitions may have been modi- 
fied by Ruffinus. It may be no- 
ticed however that the passage in 
Recogn. 1. 68 which limits the argu- 
ment-from Scripture to ‘the Law 
‘and the Prophets’ refers only to a 
discussion between Jews and Chris- 
tians, and does not contain any de- 
termination of the Christian view on 
the subject, as some have supposed. 


— 
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cuar.iv. St Mark has few peculiar phrases, one of these is re- 
peated verbally in the concluding part of the xixth 
Homily, published for the first time in 1853'; and in 
the same place there occurs a quotation from St John 
which leaves no reom for questioning the source from 
which it was taken’, i 

The evidence that has been collected from the docu- 
ments of these primitive sects is necessarily somewhat 
vague. It would be more satisfactory to know the exact 
position of their authors and the precise date of their being 
composed, It is just possible that Hippolytus made use 
of writings which were current in his own time without 
further examination, and transferred to the Apostolic age 
forms of thought and expression which had been the 
growth of two or even of three generations. However im- 
probable this notion may be, it lessens the direct argu- 
meéntative value of the evidence, though it leaves the 
moral impression unimpaired. But it cannot be denied 
that each fresh discovery of ancient records confirms the 
authenticity of the books of the New Testament, so far as 
it bears upon them. The earliest known teachers of 
heresy quote them generally as familiarly known to Chris- 


The true value 
of this anony- 
4qnous evidence. 


1 Clementis R. que feruntur Ho- 
mile xx nunc primum integre, ed. 
A. R. M. Dressel, Gottinge, 1853. 

Hom. XIX. 20: Awd kal tots av- 
Tod padynrats Kat idiav érwédve 
Ths T&v ovpavdv Bacirelas wvoTHpa. 
Cf. Mark iv. 34: kar’ idlav Tots idlots 
pabyrats éré\vey wavTa. This is the 
only place where émiAvw occurs in 
the Gospels. Cf. Uhlhorn, Die Ho- 
milien, U. 8S. W. p. 122. 3 

2 Hom. X1X. 22: “Odev xal [6 dt- 
Sdoklados judy mwepl Tod éx yeverijs 
awnpov Kal dvaBdéPavtos map’ avrod 
éferd[fovor Tots pabyrats] ef od Tos 
Guaptev # ol yovets avrod iva 
TupAOs yevynOg awexplvaro’ ovTe 


ovTds TL YmapTeV ovTE ol yovets 
avrov, GAN iva bt avdrod dave- 
pwOR 7H Stvapts ToD Ocod ris aryvol- 
as lwuévy TH Guaprhiwata. Of. John 
ix. 1, sqq. Uhlhorn, 122 ff. 

There can be no doubt that St 
Paul is referred to as ‘the enemy’ 
in the Epistle of Peter to James pre- 
fixed to the Homilies: rwés Trav amd 
COvav 7d Se éuod voutmov drredoxluc- 
cay Kihpuyua, Tod é€xOpod davOpwmov 
dvoudv Twa Kal prvapwdyn mpoonkd- 
pevo. StdackaNlay (c. 2). For the 
rest I am not aware that there is a | 
clear reference to any of the Epistles _ 
of the New Testament in the Cle- 
mentine writings. . 
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tians: they shew that they place them on the same level 
as the Old Testament Scriptures by the forms of citation 
which they employ: they appeal to them as having autho- 
rity with those whom they address; and since they used 
them in their private books, it is evident that they recog- 
nized their claims themselves’. 


§ 3. Basilides and Isidorus. 


The case however does not turn wholly on anonymous 
evidence. The account of Basilides given by Hippolytus 
is composed mainly of passages from his own writings 
which fully establish the inferences which have been 
hitherto drawn. In this instance also it fortunately hap- 
pens that Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Epiphanius, 
witness to the accuracy of our authority, for they preserve 
specimens of the teaching of Basilides exactly according 
with the more important quotations made by Hippolytus. 
The mode in which the books of the New Testament are 
treated in these fragments shews that there is no ana- 
chronism in supposing that the earliest heretics sought to 
recommend their doctrines by forced explanations of Apo- 


stolic language. 


1 Eusebius in noticing the differ- 
ent translators of Scripture (H. £. 
VI. 17) mentions that SrymMMAcHUS 
(c. 200 A.D.) was an Ebionite. He 
then adds: ‘And moreover notes 
— €(rouvjuara) of Symmachus are 

‘still extant (#éperat) in which he 
_ ‘appears to support the heresy which 
I have mentioned, directing his 
_ efforts to the Gospel of St Matthew.’ 
~ The last phrase (zpos 7d xara Mar- 
-— Paiov drrorewdmevos evayyéXov) is ob- 
gceure; but if its meaning be that 
- Symmachus exerted himself to shew 

the superior authority of the Ebi- 






And yet more than this: they contain 


onitic text of the Gospel of St Mat- 
thew, it still offers a singular proof 
of the general reception of the Ca- 
nonical Gospel of St Matthew, though 
Symmachus assailed it. But Ruft- 
nus, Jerome, and, following them at 
a much later time, Nicephorus, sup- 
posed that Symmachus wrote Com- 
mentaries on St Matthew, and the 
Greek will bear that meaning. Hie- 
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ron. de Virr. Ill. 34: [Symmachus] - 


in Evangelium quoque xara Mar@aiov 
scripsit Commentarios, de quo et 
suum dogma firmare conatur. 
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the earliest. undoubted instances in which the Old and 
New Testaments are placed on the same level: the 
Epistles of St Paul are called ‘Scripture,’ and quotations 
from them are introduced by the well-known form ‘It is 
‘written’’ If it seem strange that the first direct proofs of 
a belief in the Inspiration of the New Testament are de- 
rived from such a source, it may be remembered that it is 
more likely that the apologist of a suspicious system 
should support his argument by quotations from an autho- 
rity acknowledged by his opponents, than that a Chris- 
tian teacher writing to fellow-believers should insist on 
those testimonies with which he might suppose his readers 
to be familiar. 

Very little is known of the history of Basilidew. It 
seems that he was an Alexandrine, and probably of Jewish 
descent. He is said to have lived ‘not long after the 
‘times of the Apostles*,” and to have been a younger con- 
temporary of Cerinthus, and a follower of Menander who 
was himself the successor of Simon Magus. Clement of 
Alexandria and Jerome fix the period of his activity in the 
time of Hadrian*; and he found a formidable antagonist 
in Agrippa Castor®. All these circumstances combine to 
place him in the generation next after the Apostolic age, 
and to shew that in point of antiquity he holds a rank 


1 [Hipp.] adv. Her. vit. 26: 4 nothing which bears on the history 


of the Canon. 


ypagdh éyer’ otk & OtOaKTols ap- 
Opwrivys copias dédyots GAN’ év dLda- 
KTots mvevpatos (1 Cor. ii. 13). VIL. 25: 


‘ yéypartat, pyoi’ kal 4 KTiows avTy 


ovoTevdge, K.T.A. Rom. viii. 22, de. 

2 Saturninus (or Satornilus) of An- 
tioch is generally placed in close con- 
nexion with Basilides. He was a 
scholar of Menander, whose opinions 
he advanced. All the accounts of 
his doctrine appear to be derived 
from one source, and they contain 


{Hipp.] adv. Her. 
vil. 28; Iren. c. Her. 1. 24; Epiph. 
Her. XXit. : 

3 Archel. et Man. Disp., Routh, 
Rell. Sacr. Vv. p. 197....Basilides qui- 
dam: non longe post nostrorum 
Apostolorum tempora....Cf. 26. I. p. 
258. Kuseb. #. £. Iv. 7. 

4 Cf. Pearson, Vind. /gn. IL. 7, ap. 
Lardner, VIII. 350. 

5 Cf. supra, p. 82. 
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intermediate between that of Clement of Rome and Po- 
_lycarp. 

Since Basilides lived on the verge of the Apostolic 
times it is not surprising that he made use of other sources 
of Christian doctrine besides the Canonical books. The 
belief in divine Inspiration was still fresh and real; and 

Eusebius relates that he set up imaginary prophets Bar- 
cabbas and Barcoph (Parchor)—‘ names to strike terror 
‘into the superstitious’ —by whose writings he supported 
his peculiar views’. At the same time he appealed to the 
authority of Glaucias who as well as St Mark was ‘an in- 
‘terpreter of St Peter?; and he also made use of certain 
‘Traditions of Matthias’ which claimed to be grounded on 
‘private intercourse with the Saviour®’ It appears more- 


over that he himself published a Gospel*—a ‘Life of 


1 Eusebius appears to consider 
the prophecies as forgeries (H. £. Iv. 
7). They may however have been 
‘Oriental books which he met with 
‘in his journey into the East,’ as 
Lardner suggests (VIII. 390). Isido- 
rus wrote a commentary on the pro- 
phecy of Parchor, which gives au- 
thority to the conjecture: Clem. Alex. 
Strom. vi. 6. 53. 

2 Clem. Alex. Strom. Vit. 17. 106. 

3 (Hipp. ] adv. Her. vu. 20: Ba- 
otreldns Tolvuy kal “Ioldwpos 6 Beot- 
Aeldouv mats yvijotos Kal wabnryns ga- 
olv eipnxévat Mar@iay airots Noyous 
dmroxpUgous ous Kove Tapa TOO Dw- 
Thpos Kar’ idiav ddaxGels. Miller 
corrects the Manuscript reading Mar- 
Giay into Mar@atov, wrongly I be- 
lieve. Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. v1. 
17. 108. 

4 The few notices of Basilides’ 
: Gospel or Commentaries are perplex- 
‘ing. Origen is the first who men- 
tions a Gospel as written by him. 
Hom. i. in Luc. : Ausus fuit et Ba- 
-silides scribere evangelium, et suo 
i illud nomine titulare. This state- 
‘ment is repeated. by Ambrose and 
Jerome, who cannot however be con- 

















sidered as independent witnesses. 
In another passage Origen has been 
supposed to allude to the Gospel of 
Basilides as identical with that of 
Marcion and Valentinus: raira 6é 
eipntat mpos Tovs amo Ovadertivov kal 
Bacidtdov Kai Tovs awd Mapxiwvos.— 
éxovot yap Kai avtol Tas Aéfers (the 
quotations from the Old Testament 
in Luke x. 27) €v T@ ka@ EavTos ev- 
ayyedw (Fr. 6. in Luc.) The last 
clause however need not refer to any 
besides the Marcionites. 

Tam not aware that there are any 
more references to the work of Ba- 
silides as a Gospel; but Agrippa 
Castor mentions ‘four and twenty 
‘books (réscapa mpos Tots [?] etxocr) 
‘which he composed on the Gospel’ 
(Euseb. H. #£. Iv. 7); Clement of 
Alexandria quotes several passages 
from the twenty-third book (Stvom. 
Iv. 12. §3 sqq.); aud another quota- 
tion from the thirteenth book (érac- 
tatus) occurs at the end of the ‘ dis- 
‘cussion between Archelaus and 
‘Manes’ (Routh, v. p. 197). 

The character of these quotations 
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‘Christ,’ as it would perhaps be called in our days, or ‘the 
but he admitted the historic 
truth of all the facts contained in the Canonical Gospels’, 
and used them as Scripture”. 
opinions the testimony of Basilides to our ‘acknowledged ’ 
books 1s comprehensive and clear. In the few pages of his 
writings which remain there are certain references to the 
Gospels of St Matthew, St Luke, and St John, and to the 
Kpistles of St Paul to the Romans, Corinthians, Ephesians, 
and Colossians, possibly also to the first Epistle to Timo- 
thy ®, 
first Epistle of St Peter*; and he must have admitted the 
Petrine type of doctrine through his connexion with Glau- 
cias. And thus again, apart from the consideration of par- 
ticular books, an Alexandrine heretic recognized simul- 
taneously the teaching of St Paul, St Peter, and St John, 
while Polycarp was still at Smyrna, and Justin Martyr 
only a disciple of Plato. And the fact itself belongs to an 





the common sense of the word, but 
it appears that Basilides attached a 
technical meaning to the term: Hv- 
ayyédoy éotl Kxat’ avrovs (the fol- 
lowers of Basilides) 7 r&v brepxocpul- 
wy yvaots, ws ded7AwWTAL, HY 6 Méyas 
dpxwy ovK Hrictaro. [Hipp.] adv. 
Her, Vil. 27; cf. 26. May we not 
then identify the Commentaries with 


. the Gospel in this sense, and suppose 


that the ambiguity of the word led 


’ Origen into error ? 


Norton (i. p. 310) assumes that 
the Homilies on Luke are not Ori- 
In this I suppose he follows 
the rash conjecture of Erasmus. 
Huet, Orig. 1. 3.13. Redepenning, 
Origenes, 11. 69. 

1 [Hipp.] adv. Her. vi. 27: Te- 
yernuévyns 6€ THs yevéoews THs Tpode- 
Onrtwméevyns yéyove mdvra dmolws Kar’ 
avTous Td wept To Lwrhpos ws év 
Tots evayyeNlous yéyparrat. He gave 
a mystical explanation of the Incar- 


nation, quoting Luke i. 35 (id. § 26). 

2 See next note. 

3 The following examples will be 
sufficient to shew his method of quo- 
tation: 

St Matthew ii. I sqq. p. 243. 

St Luke i. 33, p. 241 (76 elpneé- 
vor). 

St John i. 9, p. 232 (76 Aey. & Tots 
EULYY.)3 ll. 4, Pp. 242. 


Romans viii. 22, p. 238 (ws yéypa- | 


Wrat), P. 2403 V. 13504, Xe 
Orig. Comm. in Rom. ¢. 5. 

1 Corinthians ii. 13, p. 240 (7 ypa- 
bi}) ; KV. 8; pr Aas 


2 Corinthians xii. 4, p. 241 (yé- 
ypamrat). ie 

Ephesians i. 21, pp. 230, 239; Ill. 
3, Pp. 241. 


Colossians i. 26, p. 238 (Eph. iii. 5). 
1 Tim. ii. 6, p. 232 (2) Kkatpol ddror. 
4 Clem. Strom. Iv. 12. 83 (1 Pet. 
iv. 14——16), quoted by Kirchhofer, 


p. 416. | 


For in spite of his peculiar — 


In addition to this he appears to have used the © 
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earlier date; for this belief cannot have originated with cmap. ry. 
him, and if we go back but one generation we are within 
the age of the. Apostles. 
On the other hand Basilides is said to have anticipated He és said to 


have rejected 
Marcion in the rejection of the Pastoral Epistles and of some books 


that to the Hebrews; but Clement intimates that these Canon. 
books were ee condemned by those who ‘fancied’ 
that their opinions were characterized in them as ‘ false- 
‘named wisdom; and there is no reason to suppose that 
this judgment was the result of any historical inquiry’. 
Jerome speaks of it as a piece of arbitrary dogmatism 
based on ‘their heretical authority, and unsustained by 
any definite arguments. 

Isidorus the son of Basilides: maintained the doctrine Iervs. 
of his father; nor need we believe that he differed from 
him in his estimation of the Apostolic writings. Some 
fragments of his works have been preserved by Clement of 
Alexandria, but I have noticed nothing in them bearing 
on the books of the New Testament. 


§ 4. Carpocrates. 


The accounts of Carpocrates are very meagre, and all ial eerie 
apparently come from one source. He was an Alexandrine, Apostles 
are ae generally. 
and a contemporary of Basilides*. Nothing is said di- 
rectly of his views of the Apostolic writings; but it is 
mentioned incidentally that he held the Apostles them- 


selves—‘ Peter and Paul and the rest ’—as nowise inferior 









* Hieron. Pref. in Ep. ad Tit.: vero cum heretica auctoritate pro- 
Nonnullas [epistolas] integras repu- ‘nuncient et dicant Ila epistola 
diandas crediderunt: ad Timotheum Pauli est, hee non est; ea auctori- 

_videlicet utramque, ad Hebreos, et tate repelli se pro veritate intelli- 
ad Titum. Et si quidem redderent gant, qua ipsi non erubescunt falsa 
_ causas cur eas Apostoli non puta- — simulare. 

rent, tentaremus aliquid respondere 2Clem. Alex. Strom. 11. 2. 5. 
et forsan satisfacere lectori. Nunc  Iren. c. Her. 1. 2 5. 


C. | : S 
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to Christ Himself*. This opmion followed naturally from 
his views of the Person of Christ; but the close juxtaposi- 
tion of St Peter and St Paul is worthy of notice. 

From another passage in Irenzus it may be concluded 
that the Carpocratians received our Canonical Gospels, 
adapting them to their own doctrine by strange expo- 
sitions. Thus they applied the parable of the man and 
his adversary to the relation of man to the devil, whose 
office they held it to be ‘to convey the souls of the dead 
‘to the Prince of the world, who in turn gave them to an 
‘attendant spirit to imprison in another body, till they had 
‘been engaged in every act done in the world’ 

The key-word of the system of Carpocrates in itself 
bore witness to the teaching of St Paul and St John. 
‘Men are saved,’ he said, ‘by fazth and love*;’ but the 
corollary which he drew from this truth on the essential 
indifference of actions seems to shew that he did not 
combine the teaching of St James with that of the other 


Apostles*. 


The Early Heretics. 


§ 5. Valentinus. 


Shortly after Basilides began to propagate his doctrines 
another system arose at Alexandria, which was the result 
of similar causes, and was moulded on a similar type. Its 


1 Tren: c. Her. 1. 25. 2. [Hipp.] 
adv. Her. vu.31. Epiphanius (Her. 
XXVII. 2) says Ilérpov xal ’Avdpéov 
kal IlavAov. I do not know how to 


. explain the special mention of St An- 


drew. His connexion with St Peter 
affords scarcely sufficient reason, 

2 Tren. c. Her. 1. 25. 4. 

3 Tren. c. Her. I. 25. 5: da wl- 
oTews yap kal aydmrns cwgecbar’ Ta 
6é Aaa ddtdghopa dvTa Kara Ti 
ddfav TV avOpwrwy 7H mev aryala 
wh 5€ Kaka voulferPat, ovddvos pice 
KaKkov UmdpxovTos, 


4 The fragments of Lpiphanes 
(Clem. Alex. Strom. 11. 2. 6 sqq.) the 
son of Carpocrates contain no di- 
rect scriptural quotations; but the 
whole argument on justice reads like 
a comment on Matt. v. 45. The 
passage in § 7, ui) cumels TO TOD dzro- 
aTéXou pnrov A€éyovros* did vduov Tip 
duaptiay éyvwv (Rom. vil. 7), is a 
remark of Clement’s, cuviels refer- 
ring to énoly in the former sentence. — 
It is necessary to notice this, as the — 
words have been quoted as used by — 


Epiphanes. Cf. Epiph. Her. xxxIt. 4. j 
























of his labours. 


— Valentinus. 


1. | 


author Valentinus was like Basilides probably an Egyp- 
tian, and his writings betray a familiarity with Jewish 
opinions’, After the example of the Christian teachers 
of his age he went to Rome, which he chose as the centre 
Trenzeus relates that ‘he came there 
‘during the episcopate of Hyginus, was at his full vigour 
‘in the time of Pius, and continued there till the time of 
‘Anicetus®’ Thus he was at Rome when Polycarp came 
on his mission from the Eastern Church; and Marcion 
may have been among his hearers, His testimony.is as 
venerable in point of age as that of Justin; and he is 
removed by one generation only from the time of St 
John. 3 

Just as Basilides claimed through Glaucias the autho- 
rity of St Peter, Valentinus professed to follow the teach- 
ing of Theodas a disciple of St Paul*. The circumstance 
is important; for it shews that at the beginning of the 
second century, alike within and without the Church, the 
sanction of an Apostle was considered to be a sufficient 
proof of Christian doctrine. There is no reason to suppose 
that Valentinus differed from Catholic writers on the 
Canon of the New Testament. Tertullian says that in 
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this he differed from Marcion, that he at least professed to 


accept ‘the whole Instrument,’ perverting the interpre- 
tation where Marcion mutilated the text*. The fragments 
of his writings which remain shew the same natural and 


1 Cf. Epiph. Her. xxxt.2. Mas- 
suet, Diss. I. 5. 1. 

2 Tren. c. Her. Ul. 4. 3 (ap. Euseb. 
i. # iv.-11). 

3 Clem. Alex. Strom. VII. 17. 106. 
4 Yertull. de Prescr. Heret. 38: 
Alius manu scripturas, alius sensus 
expositione intervertit. Neque enim 
‘si Valentinus integro Instrumento 
uti videtur, non. callidiore ingenio 
quam Marcion [manus intulit veri- 












tati?] Marcion enim exserte et pa- 
lam machera non stylo usus est: 
quoniam ad materiam suam cedem 
scripturarum confecit. Valentinus 


‘autem pepercit: quoniam non ad ma- 


teriam scripturas, sed materiam ad 
scripturas excogitavit : et tamen plus 
abstulit et plus adjecit, auferens pro- 
prietates singulorum quoque verbo- 


CHAP. LV. 


He received 
the same books 
as Catholie 
Christians. 


rum et adjiciens dispositiones non . 


comparentium rerum. 
S 2 
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duced verbal 
alterations, 
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trustful use of Scripture as other Christian works of the 
same period ; and there is no diversity of character in this 
respect between the quotations given in Hippolytus and 
those found in Clement of Alexandria’. He cites the 
Epistle to the Ephesians as ‘Scripture,’ and refers clearly 
to the Gospels of St Matthew, St Luke, and St John, 
to the Epistles to the Romans and the first to the Co- 
rinthians, perhaps also to the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
the first Epistle of St John*. 

But though no charge is brought against Valentinus of 
mutilating the Canon or the books of the New Testament, 
he is said to have introduced verbal alterations, ‘ correct- 
‘ing without hesitation’ as well as ‘introducing new expla- 
‘nations®’ And his followers acted with greater boldness, 
if the words of Origen are to be taken strictly, in which 
he says that ‘he knows none other who have altered 
‘the form (wetayapakéavtas) of the Gospel besides the fol- 
‘lowers of Marcion, of Valentinus, and, as he believes, of 
‘Lucanus*’ However this may be, the whole question 


1 Very little is known of the writ- 
ings of Valentinus. Clement quotes 
Homilies and Letters; and in the 
Dialogue against Marcion a long pas- 
sage is taken from his treatise ‘On 
the Origin of Evil.” The quotations 
in Hippolytus are anonymous. 

2 The references are: 

St Matthew v. 8; Clem. Strom. 1. 
20.114. xix.17; ef. Clem. Strom. l.c. 

St Luke i. 35; [Hipp.] adv. Her. 
VI. 35 (76 elpnuévor). 

St John x. 8; 7b. VI. 35. 

Romans i. 20; Clem. Strom. Iv. 13. 
Q2. villi. r1; 7b. VI. 35. 

1 Corinth. ii. 14; ib. VI. 34. xv. 8; 
cf. 2b. 31. 

Ephes. iii. § ; 2). VI. 35. iii. 14—18; 
ib. 34 (1 ypagy). 

Hebr. xii. 22; ef. 2b. vi. 30. 

1 John iv. 8; ef. ib. VI. 29. 
In an obscure passage (Clem.Strom. 


vi. 6. 52) Valentinus contrasts ‘what 


‘is written in popular books (raZs 
‘dymoclas BiBdos) with that which 
‘is written in the Church’ (ra yeyp. 
év TH €xkX.). By ‘popular books’ 
Clement understands ‘either the 
‘Jewish or Gentile writings.’ The 
antithesis seems to involve the idea 
of an ecclesiastical Canon. 

3 Tertull. de Prescr. Heret. 30: 
Item Valentinus aliter exponens, et 
sine dubio emendans, hoe omnino 
quicquid emendat ut mendosum re- 
tro anterius fuisse demonstrat. The 
connexion of the passage requires the 
reading anterius for alterius. Cf. 
previous page, note 4. 

4 Orig. c. Cels. 1. 27. Ihave 
already given an explanation of the 
passage in which Origen has been 
supposed to connect the Gospel of 
Marcion with that of Valentinus: 


p- 255, note 4. 
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| belongs rather to the history of the text than to the history 
of the Canon; and the statement of Tertullian is fully 
satisfied by supposing that Valentinus employed a different 
recension from that of the Vetus Latina. But it is of con- 
sequence to remark that textual differences even in here- 
tical writings attracted the notice of the early Fathers; 
and is it then possible that they would have neglected to 
notice graver differences as to the authority or reception 
of books of the New Testament if they had really existed? 
Their very silence is a proof of the general agreement of 
Christians on the Canon; a proof which gains irresistible 
strength when combined with the natural testimony of 
heretical writings, and the partial exceptions by which it 
is occasionally limited. ees 
The Valentinians however are said to have added a andto have 
new Gospel to the other four: ‘casting aside all fear, and Gospel. 
‘bringing forward their own compositions, they boast that 
‘they have more Gospels than there really are. For they 
‘have advanced to such a pitch of daring as to entitle 
‘a book which was composed by them not long since the 
‘Gospel of Truth, though it accords in no respect with the 
‘Gospels of the Apostles; so that the Gospel in fact can- 
‘not exist among them without blasphemy. For if that 
‘which they bring forward is the Gospel of Truth, and 
‘still is unlike those which are delivered to us by the 
‘ Apostles—they who please can learn how from the writ- 
‘ings themselves—it is shewn at once that that which is 
_ ‘delivered to us by the Apostles is not the Gospel of 
‘Truth?’ What then was this Gospel? If it had been a 





1 Tren. c«. Her... 11.9. ‘In the 
last clause I have adopted the punc- 
tuation proposed by Mr Norton (11. 
305). The common reading gives 
the same sense. 

I believe that no mention of this 
Gospel occurs elsewhere, except in 


[Tert.] de Prescr. Heret.c. 49. But 


I can see no reason for doubting the 
correctness of Irenzus’ statement. 
The book may have been brought 
prominently under his notice with- 


out having had any permanent au- _- 


thority among the Valentinians, 


CHAP. TV. 
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history of our Blessed Lord, and yet wholly at variance 
with the Canonical Gospels, it is evident that the Valen- 
tinians could not have received these—nor indeed any 
one of them—as they undoubtedly did. And here then a 
new light is thrown upon the character of some of the 
early Apocryphal Gospels, which has been in part antici- 
pated by what was said of the Gospel of Basilides'. The 
Gospels of Basilides and Valentinus contained their systems 
of Christian doctrine, their views of ‘the Gospel’ philoso- 
phically and not historically*. The writers of these new 
Gospels in no way necessarily interfered with the old. 
They sought, as far as we can learn, to embody their spirit 
and furnish a key to their meaning, rather than to super- 
sede their use. The Valentinians had more Gospels than 
the Catholic Church, since they accepted an authoritative 
doctrinal Gospel. 

The titles of some of the other Gnostic Gospels confirm 
what has been said. Two are mentioned by Epiphanius in 
the account of those whom he calls ‘Gnostics, as if that 
were their specific name, the Gospel of Hve and the Gospel 
of Perfection. Neither of these could be historic accounts 
of the Life of Christ, and the slight description of their 
character which he adds illustrates the wide use of the 
word ‘Gospel. The first was an elementary account of 
Gnosticism, ‘based on foolish visions and testimonies, 
‘called by the name of Eve, as though it had been revealed 
‘to her by the serpent®’ The second was a ‘seduc- 


=> Cf. p. 255, note 4. 

2 This common use of the word 
occurs in Rev. xiv. 6, which passage 
has given rise in our own days to 
the strangest and most wide-spread 
Apocryphal ‘Gospel’—that of the 
Mormonites—which the world has 
yet seen. ~ 
_ The ‘Gospel of Marcion’ may seem 


an exception, but it will:-be remem- _ 
bered that he called it the Gospel of 
Christ— Christianity, in other words, — 
as seen in the life of Christ. Our 
Canonical Gospels recognize the hu- 
man teacher by whom it is conveyed 
tous: evayyéAvoy Xpiorod kata Mar- 
Gator. 


3 Epiph. Her. XXvi. 2: els dvoua 


. : 
4 | 
§ 
* “ 
tie 
a 
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‘tive composition, no Gospel, but a consummation of cuap. Iv. 
woe’. 
The analogy of the title of this Gospel of Perfection The Gospel 


uth is 


leaves little doubt as to the character of the Gospel of no prbat Hat 


‘ 


Truth. Puritan theology can furnish numerous similar ni een 
titles. And the partial currency of such a book among Christians as 
o the extent 


the Valentinians offers not the slightest presumption of the Canon, 
against their agreement with Catholic Christians on the 
exclusive claims of the four Gospels to be the records of 

Christ’s life. These they took as the basis of their specu- 

lations ; and by the help of Commentaries endeavoured to 

extract from them the principles which they maintained. 

But this will form the subject of the next section. 


§ 6. Heracleon. 


The history of Heracleon the great Valentinian com- phi Paroet, 
mentator is full of uncertainty. Nothing is known of his weertain. 
country or parentage. Hippolytus classes him with Ptole- 
meus as belonging to the Italian school of Valentinians’; 
and we may conclude from this that he chose the West as 
the scene of his labours. Clement describes him as.the 
most esteemed of his sect*®, and Origen says that ‘he was 


yap airs [Hias] SHGev as edpovens on the fact that the Apocryphal Gos- 


TO bvoma THS yvwoews Ef aToKaNv- 
ews Tod AadjoavTos alTy dpews or0- 
pav vroridertt...0pu@vTat dé ao pw- 
p&v pmaprupiav Kal émraciav... 

In the next section Epiphanius 
quotes a passage from it containing 
a clear enunciation of Pantheism 
which is of ee interest. 

: Epiph. l.c.:  émiwhacrov elod- 
youewy depéryysby Tt Tolnua, @ Totn- 
Tevate éméGevTo dvoua, evaryyéXLov 
TEAELWTEWS TOUTO PacKovTes’ Kal ad7- 
OSs ovK evayyédov TovTo aG\a Tér- 
Gous TeXelwors. 

Mr Norton has insisted very justly 





pels were speculative or mystical 
treatises and not records of the Life 
of Christ: 0. pp. 302 ff. 

2 [Hipp.] adv. Her. vi. 35: kat 
yéyovev évTedbev 7 Sidackadla atrav 
dinpnuévn, kal Kandetrae 7 mév avaro- 
hieKyH Tes SiSacxarla car avrovds 7 5é 
"Iraktwriky. Ot pév awd THs “Ira- 
Alas, Gv éotly “HpaxXéwy xai IIroXe- 


patos dacly, x.r.r. Clement of Alex- 


andria made émiroual €x T&év Ge0d6- 
Tov kai THS avaTo\LKHs KaXdov- 
mévns StdackaNXlas. 

3 Clem. Alex. Strom. Iv. 9. 73: 
THs - Ovadevrivov oXOARS pees 
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cHAP. IV. ‘reported to have been a familiar friend of Valentinus*’ 
If we assume this statement to be true, his writings cannot 
well date later than the first half of the second century’; 
and he claims the title of the first commentator on the 
New Testament. 


Hie Commen- There is no evidence to determine how far the Com- 
artes on the - ? 
Gospels. mentaries of Heracleon extended. Fragments of his 


Commentaries on the Gospels of St Luke and St John 
have been preserved by Clement of Alexandria and Origen. 
And the very existence of these fragments shews clearly 
the precariousness of our information on early Christian 
literature. Origen quotes the Commentary on St John 
repeatedly, but gives no hint that Heracleon had written 
anything else. Clement refers to the Commentary on St 
Luke and is silent as to the Commentary on St John’. 
Hippolytus makes no mention of either. 


The allusions The fragments contain allusions to the Gospel of St 


contain ta the Matthew, to the Kpistles of St Paul to the Romans and the 


tings of th : : . 
New Testa~ ‘first to the Corinthians, and to the second Epistle to 
ment. : : . 

Timothy*; but the character of the Commentary itself is 


the most striking testimony to the estimation in which 


The doctrine — p i . 
of Inspiration the Apostolic writings were held. The sense of the Inspi- 
which the : : : : : 

imply.  Yation of the Evangelists—of some providential guidance 


1 Comm. in Joan. Tom. 11. § 8. appears to me very uncertain: évioc 

2 Epiphanius indeed speaks of him 6€ &s gynow ‘Hpaxdéwy rupli ra wra 
as later than Marcus (Her. XXXVI. TGv odpayifoudvwy KaTeonuhvavTo 
2). The exact chronology of the ovTws dkovcavtes Td GrocroXtKdpy. 
early heretics is very uncertain. In Cf. Iren. c. Her.t. 25.6. No ‘Apo- 
fact at least all those with whom we _ stolic injunction’ occurs to me likely 
have to do at present must have been _to have given rise to the custom. 


contemporaries. Itis surprising that 4 The references are: 
Irenzeus makes no mention of He- St Matthew viii. 12 ; Orig. an Joan. 
racleon, since he was closely asso- Tom. xIIl. § 59. 
ciated with Ptolemzus against whom Romans xii. 1; Orig. id. $25. i. 
particularly his work was directed. 25; 2. § 19. 

3 Clem. Alex. Strom. Iv. 9. 73 8q. 1 Corinthians, Orig. 7d. $59. 
The second passage which is com- 2 Timothy ii. 13; Clem. Alex. 


_ monly referredto his Commentaryon Strom. Iv. l.c. 
St Luke (ap. Clem. Alex. Frag. § 25) 
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by which they were led to select each fact in their history cuapP. tv. | 
and each word in their narrative—is not more complete 
in Origen. The first Commentary on the New Testament 
exhibits the application of the same laws to its interpreta- 
tion as were employed in the Old Testament. The slight- 
est variation of Janguage was held to be significant’. 
Numbers were supposed to conceal hidden truths. The Sd 
whole record was found to be pregnant with spiritual 
“Meaning, conveyed by the teaching of events in them- 
selves real and instructive. It appears also that differ- 
ences between the Gospels were felt, and an attempt made 
to reconcile them®. And it must be noticed that authori- 
tative spiritual teaching was not limited to our Lord’s 
own words, but the remarks of the Evangelist also were 
received as possessing an inherent weight’. 

The introduction of Commentaries implies the strong- The rise of | 

: e setts : Commentaries 

est belief in the authenticity and authority of the New be 
Testament Scriptures; and this belief becomes more im- 
portant when we notice the source from which.they were 
derived. They took: their rise among heretics, and not 
among Catholic Christians. Just as the earliest Fathers 
applied themselves to the Old Testament to bring out its 
real harmony with the Gospel, so heretics endeavoured to 
reconcile the Gospel with their own systems. Commen- 


1 T cannot help quoting one criti- 
cism which seems to me far truer in 
principle than much which is com- 
monly written on the prepositions of 
the New Testament. Writing on 
Luke xii. 8 he remarks: ‘With good 
‘reason Christ says of those who con- 
‘fess Him in me (6uonr. év Enoi), but 


“of those who deny Him me (dpv. me) 
‘only. For these even if they con- 


‘fess Him with their voice deny Him, 
“since they confess Him not in their 
‘action. But they alone make con- 
*fession in Him who live in the con- 
‘fession and action that accords with 


‘Him; in whom also He makes con- 
‘fession, having Himself embraced 
‘them, and being held fast by them’ 
(Clem. Alex. Strom. Iv. 1. ¢.). 

2 Orig. in Joan. X. $ 21: 0 mévroe 
ye ‘Hpaxdkéwv To €v tTptoi dnow 
dvtt rod év Tplry... (John ii. 19). 

3 The fragments of Heracleon are 
published (after Massuet) at the end of 
Stieren’s edition of Irenzeus; but much 
still is wanting to make the collection 
complete. His Commentary on the 
fourth chapter of St John will illus- 
trate most of the statements in the 
text. Orig. in Joan. Tom.x1. § 1osqq. 
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taries were made where the want for them was pressing. 
But unless the Gospels had been generally accepted the 
need for such works would not have been felt. Heracleon 
was forced to turn and modify much that he found in St 
John, which he would not have done if the book had not 
been received beyond all doubt*. And his evidence is the 
more valuable, because it appears that he had studied the 
history of the Apostles, and spoke of their lives with 
certainty’. 

In addition to the books of the New Testament He- 
racleon quoted the Preaching of Peter. In this he did no 
more than Clement of Alexandria and Gregory of Nazian- 
zum; and Origen when he mentions the quotation does 
not venture to pronounce absolutely on the character of 
the book®. It is quite possible that it contained many 
genuine fragments of the Apostle’s teaching; and the fact 
that it was used for illustration* affords no proof that 
it was placed on the same footing as the Canonical 
Scriptures. 


S 7. Ptolemeus. 


Ptolemeus, like Heracleon, was a disciple of Valenti- 
nus, and is classed with him in the Italian as distinguished 
from the Eastern School’. Irenzus in his great work 


1 Thus to John i. 3 ovdé &v he 2 Clem. Alex. Strom. Iv. l.c.: ov 


added tav év 7T@ kbopmw kal TH KTI- 


cet (Orig. in Joan. 11. $8). He ar- 


_ gued that John 1. 18 contained the 


words of the Baptist, and not of the 
Evangelist (Orig. i Joan. Tom. VI. 
§ 2); and in like manner he supposed 


» that the words of Ps. lxix. g as used 


in John ii. 17 were applied not to our 
Lord but to ‘the powers which He 
‘had ejected’ (Orig. in Joan. x. 19). 
These forced interpretations were 
made from doctrinal motives, and 
in themselves sufficiently prove that 
St John’s Gospel was no Gnostic 
work, 


yap mavres ol cwfdmevor Wuoddynoav 
Ty dia THS Pwvys dmodoyiav Kal €&- 
HrAVov' €& Sv Mar@atos, Pidurmos, 
Owpds, Aevis (i.e. Thaddeus), kat 
&\Xot Tool. 


3 Comm. in Joan. Tom. XII. $17. | 


Cf. App. B. 

* The quotation which Heracleon 
made was in illustration of our Lord’s — 
teaching on the true worship, J ohn | 
iv. 22. The passage in question is~ 


given by Clement, Strom. VI. 5.40, 41. _ 


5 [Hipp. ] adv. ‘Heer. v1. 35. Ter-— 
tullian (adv. Val. 4) places Poles § ‘ 
meus before Heracleon. 


leo! 
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1.] 


specially proposed to refute the errors of his followers; caap. tv. 
and it appears that he reduced the Valentinian system to 
order and consistency, and presented it under its most 
attractive aspect. 

Epiphanius has preserved an important letter which Hés Letter to 
Ptolemzus addressed to an ‘honourable sister Flora,’ in 
which he maintains the composite and imperfect character 
of the Law. In proof of this doctrine he quoted words of 
our Lord recorded by St Matthew, the prologue to St 
John’s Gospel, and passages from St Paul’s Epistles to the 
Romans, the first to the Corinthians, and that to the 
Ephesians’. He appealed, it is true, to an esoteric rule of 
interpretation, but there is nothing to shew that he added 
to or subtracted from the Christian Scriptures. ‘You will 
‘learn, he says, ‘by the gift of God in due course the 
‘origin and generation [of evil], when you are deemed 
‘worthy of the Apostolic tradition, which we also have 
‘received by due succession, while at the same time you 
epeanune all our statements by the teaching of the Sa- 
‘viour’. | 

Many other fragments of the teaching if not of the Fragments of 
books of es have been el by Irenzus’; Bcsatoeorert! 
and though they are full of forced explanations of Scrip- ee 
ture, they recognize even in their wildest theories the im- 
portance of every detail of narrative or doctrine. He ; 
found support for his doctrine in the Parables, the Mi- 
racles, and the facts of our Lord’s life, as well as in the 
teaching of the Apostles. In the course of the exposition 


| 





1 Epiph. Her. Xxxil. 3 sqq. 

2 Epiph. Her. xxxiu. 7: pobre et 
yap Geot diddvTos Effs Kal Thy Tov- 
Tov apxiy Te kal yévyynow, agcoumern 
THS dm ogTONK7}s mapaddcews Tv é€k 
Siadox7s Kal Nuets maperAjpaser, e- 
7a kal Tov Kavovicat mdvtTas Tous 
éyous Ti Too cwripos SidackaXlg. 








3 Tren. c. Her. 1. t sqq. After 
the exposition of the Valentinian sys- 
tem is completed (1. 8. 5), the Latin 
Version adds: e¢ Ptolemaeus quidem 
ita. There is however nothing to 
correspond to these words in the 
Greek. 
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of his system quotations occur from the four Gospels, and 
from the Hpistles of St Paul to the Romans, the first to the 
Corinthians, to the Galatians, Ephesians, and Colossians?. 
Two statements however which he makes are at variance 
with the Gospels: that our Lord’s ministry was completed 
m a year; and that He continued for eighteen months 
with His disciples after his Resurrection. The first, which 
has found advocates in modern times®, is remarkable 
because it is chiefly opposed to St John’s Gospel, on 
which the Valentinians rested with most assurance: the 
second was held by Ptolemzus in common with the 
Ophites*. 

The Marcosvans. 


§ 8. 

One sect of the Valentinians was distinguished by 
the use of Apocryphal writings. ‘The Marcosians,’ Ire- 
neus writes, ‘introduce with subtlety an unspeakable mul- 
‘titude of Apocryphal and spurious writings (ypadat), 
‘which they themselves forged, to confound the foolish, 
‘and those who know not the Scriptures (ypaymuata) of 
‘truth*’ In the absence of further evidence it is 1mpos- 
sible to pronounce exactly on the character of these books: 
it is sufficient to know that they did not supplant the 


1 The following references may be 
noticed: 

Matthew v. 18 (Iren. I. 3. 2); ix. 
20/0 27 3)0 Bi GaXL Sc Bier xm es 
GT, Gs, 2)% ae. EA Be Bs eval AO 
and xxvi. 38 (I. 8. 2). 

Mark v.35 (i 3.5) x. Zi ee, 

Loke-ii: 42 (i. 3. 2) 3 i, 27a 
SA Mis 131. 8.2) RU. gt 6.2); 
ix. 57 sqq. and xix. 5 (I. 8. 3). 

John xii. ay (var. lect. I. 8. 2); 


i, I sqq. (I. 8. 
Romans xi. oe (g, 3.9) sal. 36 


(I. 3. 4): 


1 Corinthians i. 18 (I. 3. 5); xi. To 
and xv. 8 (1. 8. 2); xv. 48 (1. 8. 3). 


Galatians vi. 14 (I. 3. 5). 

Ephesians i. 10 (I. 3. 4); ili. 21 
(I. 3.1); v.13 (5.8. 5)3 v.92 (ee 

Colossians i. 16 (I. 4. 5); 
11... 1290 Ba 

2 In particular this opinion has 
been supported with very forcible 
arguments by Canon Browne, Ordo 
Saclorum, pp. 8o ff. 

3 Tren. c. Hor. I. 2.% 3; cl. aa. 
14. 

4 Iren. c. Hav i320. I. 
these was a Gospel of the Infancy, 
containing a similar story to that in 
the Gospel of Thomas, c. 6. 


ii. gand . 


Among 





1.] 


Canonical Scriptures. At the same time their appearance 

in this connexion is not without importance. Marcus the 

founder of the sect was probably a native of Syria’; and it 

is well known that Syria was fertile in those religious tales 

which are raised to too great importance by being named 

Gospels. 

But whatever these Apocryphal writings may have 

been, the words of Irenzeus shew that they were easily dis- 
_tinguishable from Holy Scripture; and the Marcosians 

themselves bear witness to the familiar use of our Gospels. 

The formularies which Marcus instituted contain references put they ad- 

to the Gospel of St Matthew, and perhaps to the Epistle Ganonieal 

to the Ephesians. The teaching of his followers offers co- °””** 

incidences with all four Gospels. These Gospel-quotations 

present remarkable various readings, but there is no reason 

to suppose that they were borrowed from any other source 

than the Canonical books. IJrenzus evidently considered 

that they were taken thence; and while he accuses the 

Marcosians of ‘adapting’ certain passages of the Gospels 

to their views, the connexion shews that they tampered 

with the interpretation and not with the text’. 
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1 This may be deduced from his 
use of Aramaic liturgical forms. 
dren. c. Har 1.27, 3. 

2 Tren. c. Her. 1. 13. 3 (Matt. 
XVill. 10); I. 13. 2 (Eph. iii. 16, 
mrnpwecat cov Tov écw dvOpwror). 

3 The various readings are of con- 


_ siderable interest when taken in con- 


nexion with those of the Gospel- 
quotations of Justin. They are ex- 


actly of such a character as might 


Teles Yas 





TEE <= 
tm 


arise from careless copying or quo- 
tation. In some respects also they 
are supported by other authority. 
I have given the passages at length 


(with the variations from the Go- 
_ spels) that they may be compared 


with Justin (Iren. c. Her. I. 20. 
2 sqq). 


Matt. xi. 25 sqq.: €£opmoXoyjoo- 
pat (-otjuat. So Int. Lat.) coe Id- 
TEp KUpLEe TaY OUpaver (Tov ovpa- 
vov) Kai THs yHs, OTL awéexpuWas 
(ExpuWas tatvra. So Int. Lat.) dr6 
cogav xal guvetov kali avexa- 
AuWasavravymriors. Ova (vai) 6 
ILar7p pov (om.), dre Eutpocév cov 
evdoxia wo éyéveTo (ovTws ey. ev. 
éump. cov. Ila Pater meus, quoniam 
in conspectu tuo placitum factum est. 
Int. Lat.). Wdvra wor rapeds0n 
t7rd Tod Iarpés pov: cal ovddels 
éyvw Tov Ilarépa ef ph 6 Tids, Kai 
tov Tidv ef wh 6 Ilarhp wal G av o 
Yids droxadvwy. For the last clause 
see p. 116, note 3. 

Matt. xi. 28; 29: deire...duds- 


Kaluddere dw é€uod Tov ris adn- 


CHAP. LY. 
and the teach- 


tng of St Paul. 


How far they 
recognized 
other parts of 
the New Tes- 
tament. 
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Besides quoting the Gospels the Marcosians referred 
generally to St Paul in support of their peculiar opinions. 
‘They said that Paul in express terms had frequently indi- 
‘cated the redemption in Christ Jesus ; and that this was 
‘that doctrine which was variously and incongruously de- 
‘livered by them’ 

The coincidences with the other parts of the New Tes- 
tament are less certain. An allusion to the Deluge bears 
a marked similarity to the passage in the first Epistle of 
St Peter*; and among the titles of our Lord occurs Alpha 
and Omega, which they would appear to have borrowed 


from the Apocalypse’. 


Geias Ilarépa xarnyyedkévar. 6 yap 
ovK Hoecav, dynai, ToTO av’Tois U7é- 
oxeTo OLddéew, The last words shew 
that tov—xatrnyyedxévat formed no 
part of the quotation, which agrees 


verbally with St Matthew, omitting * 


one clause. 

Mark x. 18; Matt. xix, 16: 71 
me NéEvyets Gyadov (MK.); cfs Eoriv 
dyaddés (Mt.), 6 Ilarnp & rots ov- 
pavois. Cf. p. 133, n. 4. The pas- 
sage is referred to by Ptolemexus 
thus (Epiph. Har. XxXXIII. 7): &a 
yao povov elvat dyabov Oeov Tov éav- 
Tov TaTépa bowTip Hua adrepyvarto. 
See Cod. D, Mark x. 18. 

Matt. xxi. 23: é€v mola duvdpe 
(€£oucia) Todro (Tatra) Tovets; 

Mark x. 38: duvvac@e 76 Ba- 
wTiopa BamwrTicOjvae 0 €yw wé\XrAW 
BamriferOac (Bamrigouat); Méd\d\w 
Barr. answers to Matt, xx. 22, 
pedrAw tivew. Cf. p. 124. 

Luke ii. 49: ov« oidare (so D, 
al., Tert.: qdecre) STe év Tots TOD 
@aTpds mou det me etvat; 

Luke xii. 50: cal dAdo (om. both 
words) Badwricowa (+6é) Exw Ba- 
TTLoOHvat, Kal mwdvu érelyoua eis 
avrTd (7s ouvéxouat Ews Stov TeXe- 
g64). This change is a good instance 
of an interpretative gloss. 

Luke xix. 42: ef éyvws kcal ov 


onepov (ev TH Nuepa TavTy) TA pds 


Apart from this special coincidence, 


elpyyny éxpuBn dé (viv de eKp. 
ard 6p0ahuwr) o-ov. 

John. xx., 24. Gf. Iren. 1, 163) 

One passage causes me some per- 
plexity. It stands thus in Iren. I. 
20. 2: évy T@ elpnxévar IloAAdKts Ezre- 
Oipunoa dxotoar eva Tav Oyuwr TOU- 
Tawv kal odK écxov Tov épotvTa, eu- 
gdalvovrds ghacw etvar O1a TOU Evos 
Tov GANOGs eva Bedv bv ovdK éyvwHKe- 
cav. The Latin Version offers no 
various reading. Stieren supposes 
that the words are taken from an 
Apocryphal Gospel ; but that is con- 
trary to what Irenzus says. May 
we not change érefvunoa into ére- 
Ovunoav, and refer to Matt. xiii. 
17%? This emendation gives éyvw- 
keecav a natural antecedent, and 
improves, unless I am mistaken, the 
connexion of the passage. 

1 Tren. ¢. Her.. 1. 21, 4a 
phrase occurs in the Epistles of St 
Paul to the Romans (iii. 24), Ephe- 
sians (i. 7), and Colossians (i. 14). 
The words of the Marcosians may 
consequently be taken as a testi- 
mony to these Epistles. 

2 Tren. c. Her. I. 18. 3; 1 Peter 
lii. 20. ‘The recurrence of the same 
word dtecwOynoav makes the similar- 
Be more worthy of notice. 

3 Tren, ©, er, 1: 14. 6395 o@ 
The allusion would be certain beyond 
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the whole reasoning of the Marcosians shews a clear resem- 
blance to the characteristic symbolism of the Apocalypse, 
which is distinguished by the sanction that it gives to a 
belief in the deep meaning of letters and numbers. And 
this belief, though carried to an extravagant extent, les at 
the bottom of the Marcosian speculations. The principle 
of interpretation is one which I cannot attempt to discuss, 
but it is again a matter of interest to trace the general 
agreement between the contents of the Canon and the 
bases on which heretical sects professed to build their 
systems. If we suppose that the ‘acknowledged’ books of 
the New Testament were in universal circulation and 
esteem, we find in them an adequate explanation of the 
manifold developments of heresy.: In whatever direction 
the development extended, it can be traced to some start- 


ing point in the Apostolic writings’. 


doubt if dca rotro dycly atbrév a cal 
« could be translated, as Stieren 
translates it,...zpse se dicit A et Q. 
It is evident from the next sentence 
that @yoiv implies a quotation. Must 
we not read airdés, ‘on this account 
(he says) he is...? (Mr Hort has 
pointed out to me that the full 
phrase occurs in [Hipp.] adv. Her. 
vi. 49: Kal 61a totro 5é daciy av- 
Tov Néyew “Eyw 76 dAda cal 76 w, 
K-T.A.) 

1 At the end of the works of 
Clement of Alexandria is usually 
published a series of fragments en- 
titled Short Notes from the writings 
of Theodotus and the so-called East- 
ern School at the time of Valentinus 
_ (ék Tay GeoddTov Kal Tis avatodiKAs 
didackahias xaTa& Tovs Ovadevtivov 
-xpévous émiroual). The meaning of 
the phrase Eastern School has been 
explained already (cf. pp. 263, 266) ; 
and the testimony of these fragments 
jmay be considered as supplementary 





to that which has been obtained 
from the Valentinians of the West. 
But as [am not now able to enter 
on the discussion of the authorship 
and date of the fragments, it will 
be enough to give a general sum- 
mary of the books of the New Tes- 
tament to which they contain allu- 
sions. They are these: the four 
Gospels; the Epistles of St Paul to 
the Romans, 1 Corinthians, Ephe- 
sians, Galatians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, I Timothy; the First Epistle 
of St Peter. 
_ Epiphanius in his article on Theo- 
dotus of Byzantium, who is com- 
monly identified with the Clemen- 
tine Theodotus, represents him (Her. 
LIv.) as using the Gospels of St 
Matthew, St Luke, and St John; 
the Acts of the Apostles; the First 
Epistle to Timothy. 

The passages are given at length 


by Kirchhofer, § 403 ff. 
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S$ 9. Marcion. 


‘Hitherto the testimony of heretical writers to the New 
Testament has been confined to the recognition of detached 
parts by casual quotations or characteristic types of doc- 
trine. Marcion on the contrary fixed a definite collection 
of Apostolic books as the foundation of his system. The 
Canon thus published is the first of which there is any 
record ; and like the first Commentary and the first express 
recognition of the equality of the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures, it comes from without the Catholic Church, and 
not from within it’. 

The position which Marcion occupies in the history of 
Christianity is in every way most striking. Himself the 
son of a Bishop of Sinope, it is said that he aspired to gain 
the ‘first place’ in the Church of Rome* And though his 
father and the Roman presbyters refused him communion, 
he gained so many followers that in the time of Epiphanius 
they were spread throughout the world. While other 
heretics proposed to extend or complete the Gospel, he 
claimed only to reproduce in its original simplicity the 
Gospel of St Paul’. But his personal influence was great 
and lasting. He impressed his own character on his teach- 
ing, where others only lent their names to abstract systems 
of doctrine. If Polycarp called him ‘the first-born of 


Satan, we may believe that the title signalized his special — 


1 It isa very significant fact that 
the first quotation of a book of the 


‘New Testament as Scripture, the 


firs; Commentary on an Apostolic 
writing, and the first known Canon 
of the New Testament, come from 
heretical authors. It is impossible 
to suppose that in these respects 
they suggested the Catholic view of 
the whole Bible instead of follow- 
ing it, 


2 Epiph. Her. xum. 1. What 
the mpoedpla was is uncertain. Pro- 


bably it implies only admission into — 


the college of rpecBvrepo. Cf. Bing- 


ham, Orig. Eccles. 1. p. 266. Mas- — 


suet, de Gnostic. Reb. § 135. 


3 Tert. adv. Marc. 1. 20: Aiunt © 
Marcionem non tam innovasse re- — 


gulam separatione Legis et Evan- 
gelii quam retro adulteratam recu- 
rasse. 





pl 
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energy; and the fact that he sought the recognition of a ouap. rv. 
Catholic bishop shews the position which he claimed to fill. 

The time of Marcion’s arrival at Rome’ cannot be fixed wis dare. 
with certainty. Justin Martyr speaks of him as ‘still 
‘teaching’ when he wrote his first Apology, and from the 
wide spread of his doctrine then it is evident that some 
interval had elapsed since he had separated from the 


Church’. 


Consistently with this Epiphanius places that 


event shortly after the death of Hyginus; and Tertullan 
states it as an acknowledged fact that Marcion taught in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius, but with a note to the effect 
that he had taken no pains to inquire in what year he 


began to spread his heresy’. 


This approximate date how- 


ever is sufficient to give an accurate notion of the historical 
place which he occupied. As the contemporary of Justin 


he united the age of Ignatius with that of Lrenzeus. 


He 


witnessed the consolidation of the Catholic Church; and 


his heresy was the final struggle of one element of Christi- 


anity against the whole truth. It was in fact the formal 
counterpart of Ebionism, naturally later in time than that, 
but no less naturally the result of a partial view of Apo- 


stolic teaching*. 


Marcion professed to have introduced no innovation of 


doctrine, but merely to have restored that which had been 
corrupted. St Paul only, according to him, was the true 
Apostle; and Pauline writings alone were admitted into 


1 Petavius has discussed his date. 


_ Animadv. in Epiph. Her. xuvt1. (p. 
_ 83); and Massuet much more fully 


and exactly, de Gnostic. reb. § 136. 
Cf. Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb. 1835, p. 
270f. 

2 Just. Mart. Ap. I. 26. 

3 Tert. adv. Marc. 1. 19: Quoto 


quidem anno Antonini Majoris de 


Ponto suo exhalaverit aura canicu- 
laris non curavi investigare ; de quo 


tamen constat, Antonianus hereti- 
cus est, sub Pio impius. 

4 Marcion is commonly described 
as the scholar and successor of Cer- 
do. But it is impossible to deter- 
mine how far Cerdo’s views on the 
Canon were identical with those of 
Marcion. The spurious additions 
to Tertullian’s tract de Prescr. He- 
ret. (c. LI.) are of no independent 
authority. 


£ 
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'cHAP.iv. his Canon. This was divided into two parts, ‘The Gospel’ 
and ‘The Apostolicon’’ The Gospel was a recension of 
St Luke with numerous omissions and variations from the 
received text”. The Apostolicon contained ten Epistles of 
St Paul, excluding the Pastoral Epistles and that to the 
Hebrews’. 

Tertullian and Epiphanius agree in affirming that Mar- 
cion altered the text of the books which he received to 
suit his own views; and they quote many various readings 
in support of the assertion. Those which they cite from 
the Epistles are certainly insufficient to prove the point ; 
and on the contrary they go far to shew that Marcion pre- 
served without alteration the text which he found in his 
Manuscript. Of the seven readings noticed by Epiphanius, 
only two are unsupported by other authority; and it is 
altogether unlikely that Marcion changed other passages, 
when, as Epiphanius himself shews, he left untouched those 
which are most directly opposed to his system. | 

With the Gospel the case was different. The influence 
of oral tradition upon the form and use of the written 
Gospels was of long continuance. The personality of their 
authors was in some measure obscured by the character of 
their work. The Gospel was felt to be Christ’s Gospel— 
the name which Marcion ventured to apply to his own— 
and not the particular narration of any Evangelist. And 
such considerations as these will explain, though they do 
not justify, the liberty which Marcion allowed himself in 
dealing with the text of St Luke. There can be no doubt 
that St Luke’s narrative lay at the basis of his Gospel ; but 


The text of 
the Epistles. 


The text of 
the Gospel. 


1T have not noticed the title 
‘Apostolicon’ or ‘Apostolus’ in 
Tertullian ; but it occurs in Epipha- 
nius, and in the Dialogue appended 
to Origen’s works. ; 

* Of the numerous essays on 
Marcion’s Gospel the most import- 


ant are by Ritschel (1846), Volk- 
mar (1852), and Hilgenfeld (Theol. 
Jahrb. 1853). See also Jntroduction 
to the Study of the Gospels, App. D. 
No. Iv. | 

3 See Note at the end of the 
Chapter. . 
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it is not equally clear that all the changes which were 
introduced into it were due to Marcion himself. Some of 
the omissions.can be explained at once by his peculiar 
doctrines ; but others are unlike arbitrary corrections, and 
must be considered as various readings of the greatest in- 
terest, dating as they do from a time anterior to all other 
authorities in our possession’. 

There. is no evidence to shew on what srounds Marcion The cause of 
rejected the Acts and the Pastoral Epistles?» Their cha- aaa: 
racter is in itself sufficient to explain the fact ; and there is 
nothing to indicate that his judgment was based on any 
historical objections to their authenticity. In the Acts Zie Acts. 
there is the clearest recognition of the teaching of St Peter 
as one constituent part of the Christian faith, while Marcion 
regarded it as essentially faulty; and so again, since he Mode 
claimed to be the founder of a new line of bishops, it was 
obviously desirable to clear away the foundation of the 
Churches whose Apostolicity he denied. This may have 
been the reason why they were not found in his Canon; 

v but it is unsatisfactory to conjecture where history is silent. 
And the mere fact that Marcion did not recognize the Epi- 
stles cannot be used as an argument against their Pauline 
origin, so long as the grounds of his decision are unknown. 

The rejection of the other books of the New Testament Zhe remaining 
Canon was a necessary consequence of Marcion’s principles’. Mee tab 
The first Apostles according to him had an imperfect 


CHAP. IV. 


ment. 





1 Of the longer omissions the 


_ most remarkable is that of the para- 
ble of the Prodigal Son (Epiph. p. 
338). 
_cion’s Gospel are collected by Kirch- 
_hofer (pp. 366 ff.). 
to the Study of the Gospels, App. D. 
No. tv. 


The quotations from Mar- 


Cf. Introduction 


2 In one passage Epiphanius (p. 
321) according to the present text 
affirms that he acknowledged at 
least in part the fourteen Pauline 


Epistles; but there is evidently some 
corruption in the words. 

3 The Epistle to the Hebrews is 
a continuous vindication of the spi- 
ritual significance of the Mosaic 


Covenant which Marcion denied. 


Even supposing therefore that he 
was acquainted with the tradition 
that it was written by St Paul, he 
could-not have accepted it as part 
of his Canon. 


ee 
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apprehension of the truth, and their writings necessarily 


partook of this mmperfection. 


But it does not follow that 


he regarded them as unauthentic because he set them aside 


as unauthoritative’. 


Apart from the important testimony which it bears to 
a large section of the New Testament writings, the Canon 
of Marcion is of importance as shewing the principle by 
which the New Testament was formed. Marcion accepted 
St Paul’s writings as a final and decisive test of St Paul’s 


teaching; in like manner the Catholic Church received the 


writings which were sanctioned by Apostolic authority as 
combining to convey the different elements of Christianity. 
There is indeed no evidence to shew that any definite Canon 
of the Apostolic writings was already published in Asia 
Minor when Marcion’s appeared; but the minute and varied 
hints which have been already collected tend to prove that 
if it were not expressly fixed it was yet implicitly deter- 
mined by the practice of the Church. And though undue 
weight must not be attached to the language of his adver- 
saries, 1t is not to be forgotten that they always charge 
him with mutilating something which already existed, and 
not with endeavouring to impose a test which was not gene- 


rally received. 


1 Though Marcion only used St 
Luke’s Gospel, it appears that he 
was acquainted with the others, and 
endeavoured to overthrow their au- 
thority, not by questioning their au- 
thenticity, but by shewing that those 
by whose authority they were pub- 
lished were reproved by St Paul 


(adv. Mare. tv. 3): Connititur ad 


destruendum statum eorum evan- 
geliorum que propria et sub Apo- 
stolorum nomine eduntur, vel etiam 
Apostolicorum (St Mark), ut scilicet 
fidem quam illis adimit suo conferat. 
The rejection of St John’s writings 
by Marcion is remarkable, because 
the Gospel is in its tendency essen- 


tially anti-Judaic. On the other 
hand this Gospel bears the mark of 
individuality so strongly as distin- 
guished from the common form of 
Evangelic tradition that it could 
not have been taken to represent 
the typical Gospel of Christ. No- 
thing I believe is known of the 
grounds on which Marcion assailed 
the position of St John’s or St Mat- 
thew’s Gospels, and it is uncertain 
whether Tertullian in the passage 
quoted speaks from a knowledge of 
what Marcion may have written on 
the subject or simply from his own 
point of sight. 
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§ 10. Tatian. | } CHAP. Iv. 
| The history of Tatian throws an important light on he relation 
of Tatian to 


that of Marcion. Both were naturally restless, inquisitive, Marcion. 

- impetuous. They were subject to the same influences, 
and were probably resident for a while in the same city’, 
Both remained for some time within the Catholic Church, 
and then sought the satisfaction of their peculiar wants in 
a system of stricter discipline and sterner logic. Both 
abandoned the received Canon of Scripture; and their com- 
bined witness goes far to establish it in its integrity. They 
exhibit different phases of the same temper; and while they 
testify to the existence of a critical spirit among Christians 
of the second century, they point to a Catholic Church as 
the one centre from which their systems diverged. 

Tatian was an Assyrian by birth, and a pagan, but no The eventfut- 
less than his future master Justin an ardent student of life. nas 
philosophy. Like the most famous men of his age, he 
was attracted to Rome, and there he met Justin,—that 
‘most admirable man,’ as he calls him—whose influence 
and experience could not fail to win one of such a character 
as T'atian’s to the Christian faith. The hostility of Crescens 
tested the sincerity of his conversion ; and after the death 
of Justin he devoted himself to carrying on the work 
which his master had begun. For a time his work was suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and Rhodon was among his scholars. 

But afterwards, in consequence of his elevation, as Irenzus 

asserts, he introduced novelties of doctrine into his teach- 

ing; and at last returning to the East, placed himself at the 

head of the sect of the Encratites, combining the Valenti- 

nian doctrine of AXons with the asceticism of Marcion®, 

_ The strange vicissitudes of Tatian’s life contribute to The consequent 





1 Tat. Orat. c. 18; Just. Ap.I. 19. Iren. c. Har. 1. 28. 1 (Euseb. 
26. : H. E. 1v. 29). -Epiph. Her. Xvi. 
2 Tatian, Orat. cc. 42, 1, 35, 18, Cf. Iren. c. Her. 111. 23. 8. 
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the value of his evidence. In part he continues the testi- 
mony.of Justin, and in part he completes the Canon of 
Marcion. Doubts have been raised as to Justin’s acquaint- 
ance with the writings of St Paul and St John; and yet 
we find his scholar using them without hesitation. Mar- 
éion is said to have rejected the Pastoral Epistles on eriti- 
cal grounds; and Tatian, who was not less ready to trust 
to his individual judgment, affirmed that the Epistle to 
Titus was most certainly the Apostle’s writing. 

The existing work of Tatian, his Address to Greeks, 
offers no scope for Scriptural quotations. ‘There is abund- 
ant evidence to prove his deep reverence for the writings 


of the Old Testament, and yet only one anonymous quota- 


tion from it occurs in his Address’; but it is most worthy 
of notice that in the same work he makes clear references 
to the Gospel of St John, to a parable recorded by St 
Matthew, and probably to the Epistle of St Paul to the 
Romans and his first Epistle to the Corinthians, and to 


the Apocalypse”. The absence of more explicit testimony 


to the books of the New Testament is to be accounted for 


by the style of his writing, and not by his unworthy esti- 


mate of their importance. 

A few fragments and notices in other writers help to 
extend the evidence of Tatian. Eusebius relates on the 
authority of others that ‘he dared to alter some of the 
“expressions of the Apostle (Paul), correcting their style*’ 
In this there is nothing to shew that Eusebius was aware 
of greater differences as to the contents of the New Testa- 
ment between the Catholics and Tatian than might fall 


L Orat.. G.- 155 Pa. Vill. ¢§. 2 me 
quotation occurs in Heb. ii. 7; and 
it may be remarked that Tatian just 
before uses the word dravyacua 
(Heb. i. 3). 

2 St Matthew xiii. 44, Orat. c. 
30. St Johni. 1, Orat. c. 551. 3, ¢. 
193 1.) On FR 


Romans i. 20, c. 4; Vii. 15, ¢. IT. 
1 Corinthians iii, 16, ii. 14, ¢ 15. 
Apoc. xxi. sq. ¢. 20. 


3 Kuseb. H. £. Iv. 29: Tol dro- 
oTé\ov gaol ToAujoae Twas avTov 


petadpdoa gdwrds, ws émd.opBov- 


pevov altay Thy THs Ppdcews ovv- 


J 
ial 
vid 
Fy we _ 


TAEW. 
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under the name of various readings; yet in this it appears 
that he was deceived. Jerome states expressly that Tatian 
rejected some of the Epistles of St Paul, though he main- 
tained the authenticity of that to Titus’. However this may 
be, it can be gathered from Clement of Alexandria, Irenzeus, 
and Jerome, that he endeavoured to derive authority for his 
peculiar opinions from the Epistles to the Corinthians and 
Galatians, and probably from the Epistle to the Ephesians 
and the Gospel of St Matthew. Nor is this all: the name 
of one out of ‘the great multitude of his. compositions’ is 
not the least important element of his testimony; his Dia- 
tessaron is apparently the first recognition of a fourfold 
Gospel. 


The earliest mention of the Diatessaron® of Tatian is 
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found in Eusebius. ‘Tatian,’ he says, ‘the former leader 


‘of the Encratites, having put together in some strange 
‘fashion a combination and collection of the Gospels, gave 
‘this the name of the Diatessaron, and the work is still 
‘partially current*’ The words evidently imply that the 


1 Pref. in Tit. (Fr. 11, Otto): Ta- 
tianus Encratitarum patriarches, 
qui etipse nonnullas Pauli Epistolas 
repudiavit, hance vel maxime (7.e. the 
Ep. to Titus) Apostoli pronuncian- 
dam credidit, parvi pendens Marci- 
onis et aliorum qui cum eo in hac 
parte consentiunt assertionem. 

It is probable that he rejected the 
Epistles to Timothy (cf. Otto /. c.), 
but there is no evidence to prove it. 
Many of the Encratites rejected St 
Paul altogether. Cf. next page, n. 1. 
_ 2 St Matthew vi. 19; xxii. 30; 
Clem. Alex, Strom. m1. 12. 86 (fr. 2). 
1 Corinthians vii. 5; Clem. Alex. 
® ic. St (fr. 1): xv. 22; Iren. 1. 23. 

8 (fr. 5). 

Galatians vi. 8; Hieron. Comm. 
in loc. (fr. 3). 

_ Ephesiansiv. 24; Clem. Alex. l. ¢. 
82 (fr. 8) 6 wadauds avip Kal 6 Kacvés. 
_ _ 3% No notice is taken of the Dia- 










tessaron in Otto’s Edition of Tatian. 
The most exact account of it with 
which I am acquainted is that of 
Credner, Beitrdge, I. pp. 437 ff He 
endeavours to shew that the Diates- 
saron was in fact a form of the Pe- 
trine Gospel, and identical with that 
of Justin Martyr (p. 444). When 
he says (p. 48) that the Diatessaron 
is spoken of ‘bald als eine von ihm 
‘selbst (Tatian) verfasste, gottlose 
‘Harmonie aus unsern vier Evange- 
‘lien, bald als eine eigene, selbstdéndige 
‘Schrift,’ I confess that I do not 
recognize his usual accuracy and 
candour. His further arguments do 
not add plausibility to his conclu- 
sion: Gesch. d. N. T. Kanon, p. 22. 

# Euseb. H. £. Iv. 29: 6 pévroc 
ye mporepos air&v dpynyos 6 Tart- 
avos ouvdderdy Twa Kal cuvaywyhv 
ovK 010’ dws TGV evayyeNiwy curOeis 


CHAP. IV. 


His Diatessa- 
ron. The ac- 
count of it 
given by Euse- 
bius, 


TO Oia TETTAPwY TOUTO TpCTwriuacEY” — 


CHAP. IV, 


Epiphanius, 
and 


Theodoret. 
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Canonical Gospels formed the basis of Tatian’s Harmony ; 
and that this was the opinion of Eusebius is placed beyond 
all doubt by the preceding sentence, in which he states 
that ‘the Severians who consolidated Tatian’s heresy made 
‘use of the Law and the Prophets and the Gospels, while 
‘they spoke ill of the Apostle Paul, rejecting his Epistles, 
‘and refusing to receive the Acts of the Apostles’’ The 
next testimony is that of Epiphanius, who writes that 
‘Tatian is said to have been the author of the Harmony 
‘of the four Gospels which some call the Gospel according 
‘to the Hebrews’. The express mention of the four 
Gospels is important as fixing the meaning of the original 
title. Not long afterwards Theodoret gives a more exact 
account of the character and common use of the book. 
‘Tatian also composed the Gospel called Diatessaron, re- 
‘moving the genealogies, and all the other passages which 
‘shew that Christ was born of David according to the flesh. 
‘This was used not only by the members of his party, but 
‘even by those who followed the Apostolic doctrine, as they 
‘did not perceive the evil design of the composition, but 
“used the book in their simplicity for its conciseness. And 


[PART : 


5 Kai rapa Tiow eicére viv héperat. 
Eusebius evidently spoke from hear- 
say ; but he attributes the title of the 
book to Tatian himself, and makes 
no mention of any Apocryphal addi- 
tions to the Evangelic narrative. 

The term 61a Tecodpwy was used in 
music to express the concord of the 
fourth (cvA\aBy). This sense may 
throw some light upon the name. 

1 Euseb. 2. c. Credner (p. 439) 
supposes that the term Severiant was 
merely a translation of éyxparyrat. 
Origen (c. Cels. v. 65) mentions the 
Encratites among those who reject- 
ed the Epistles of St Paul. They re- 
ceived some Apocryphal books also: 
kéxpyvTat 5& ypadais mpororumrws 
(?rpwrorvmots) tats Neyopévars ’Av- 
Spéov kat’ Iwdvvov mpdieow cai Owud 


kat damroxptgos ticl (Epiph. Her, 
XLVII. I), 3 

2 Epiph. Her, xiv. 1: Néyerac 6é 
TO da Tecodpwv evayyeriwv tr avbrod 
yeyerijo@a drep kata ‘EBpaious twes 
kahovot. Some perhaps may be in- 
clined to change evayyediwv into ev- 
aryyéXLov. 

No stress can be laid on this con- 
jectural identification of the Diates- 
saron with the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews. Epiphanius appears 
to give no credit to it; and the be- 
lief admits of easy explanation. Both 


books were current in the same > 


countries, and differed from the. Ca- 
nonical Gospels by the omission of 
the genealogies. Few writers out of 
Palestine could compare the books so 
as to determine their real difference, 


~~ 


(one? 2 eee” 
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‘IT found also myself more than two hundred such books 
‘in our churches (2.e. in Syria), which had been received 
‘with respect ; and having gathered all together, I caused 
‘them to be laid aside, and introduced in their place the 
‘Gospels of the four Evangelists’? Not only then was the 
Diatessaron grounded on the four Canonical Gospels, but 
in its general form it was so orthodox as to enjoy a wide 
ecclesiastical popularity. The heretical character of the 
book was not evident upon the surface of it, and consisted 
rather in faults of defect than in erroneous teaching. Theo- 
doret had certainly examined it, and he like earlier writers 
regarded it as a compilation from the four Gospels. He 
speaks of omissions which were at least in part natural in 
a Harmony, but notices no such Apocryphal additions as 
would have found place in any Gospel not derived from 
Canonical sources. The later history of the Diatessaron is 
involved in confusion. Another Diatessaron was composed 
by Ammonius of Alexandria not long afterwards, and in 
process of time the two were confused*. It is stated how- 
ever by Dionysius Bar Salibi, a writer of the twelfth cen- 
tury, that Ephrem Syrus commented on the Diatessaron 
of Tatian, and that Tatian’s work commenced with the 
first words of St John’s Gospel. The fact in itself is by no 
means improbable, as appears from the narrative of Theo- 
doret and from the use which Tatian elsewhere made of 
the fourth Gospel; but its authenticity is rendered ques- 
tionable by a passage in Gregory Bar Hebreeus, who relates 


1 Theodor. Heret. Fab. 1. 20 cuvrdue TG BiBrAiw xpynodmeva. Hd- 
(Credn. p. 442): odros kal 7d did pov 5é Kayo mrelovs 7 diaxoclas Bi- 


Tecodpwv Kadovpevov cuvréGerxev ev- 
ayyéXuov, Tas yeveadoyias mepixdwas 
kal ra dda boa éx orépuatos AaBld 


Kara odpka yeyernuévoy tov Kupiov 
 deixvucw. 
 povov of THs éxelvou cuupmoplas dd\d\a 
_ kal of Tots drogtoNsKols Erduevor Sby- 
pact, THY THS cuvOjKnS Kakoupylav 
ouK éyvwKdres, GAN’ ardoveTeEpoy ws 


"Expnoarro dé rovrw ov 





Bdous Toatras év Tals tap hutv éxxd\7- 
ciats TeTLUNMevas Kal Wdcas cuvaya- 
you amweOéunv kal Tad Tov TETTAPwWP 
evayyeNoTa@y dvrewiyayov evayyé- 
dua. The technical sense of xaxoup- 
yia (malitia) forbids us to lay any 
undue stress on the word. 
2 See the next note. 
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The title 
Diatessaron. 


General result 


1 of the Chapter. 
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that Ephrem commented on the Diatessaron of Ammonius, 
and that the words in question were found in that’. It is 
indeed quite possible that both Harmonies began in the 
same way, and even that the Harmony of Ammonius was a 
mere revision of that of Tatian. But it 1s unnecessary to dis- 
cuss a point which if it do not confirm the Canonical origin 
of Tatian’s Harmony does not in any way invalidate it. 

All that can be gathered from history falls in with the 
idea suggested by the title of the book. And as there is 
no strong external evidence in support of another view, 
the title itself must be allowed to have great weight. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the name was 
eiven to the work by Tatian himself; and if the Diatessa- 
ron was not a compilation of four Gospels, what is the ex- 
planation of the number? If again these four Gospels 
were not those which we receive, what other four Gospels 
ever formed a collection which needed no further descrip- 
tion than the Pour? Iam not aware that any answer has 
been given to these questions; and in connexion with the 
belief and assertions of early Fathers they are surely de- 
cisive as to the sources of Tuatian’s Diatessaron. And thus 
once again a heretical writer is the first to recognize out- 
wardly an important fact in the history of the Canon’. 

It must indeed have been evident to the reader 
throughout this chapter that the testimony of heretical 
writers to the books of the New Testament tends on the 


1 The original passages are given 
at length by Credner (pp. 446 sqq.). 
Cf. Lardner, I. pp. 417sqq. The 
testimony of Victor of Capua (c. 
A.D. 545) shews how great was the 
confusion even in his time between 
the Harmonies of Tatian and Am- 
monius (Lardner, p. 418). If there 
be no error in his statement that 
Tatian’s Harmony was called Dia- 
pente, the fifth Gospel alluded to in 
the name was probably that accord- 


ing to the Hebrews, and the title 
was given in consequence of the 
confusion already noticed. A Frank- 
ish Version of Ammonius’ Harmony 
has been edited by A. Schmeller, 
but I have not been able to examine 
it with any care. ; 

2 Tatian’s Diatessaron is said to 
have contained one important ad- 
dition (Matt. xxvii. 49), which is 
however found in NBCLU, al. 
Tischendorf, zn loc. 
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whole to give greater certainty and weight to that which cmap. tv. 
| 1s drawn from other sources. So far from obscuring or 
| contravening the judgment of the Church generally, they 
_ offer material help in the interpretation of it. And this 
| follows naturally from their position. As separatists they 
fixed the standard by which they were willing to be judged, 
wherever it differed from that which was commonly re- 
ceived. And all early controversy proceeds on this basis. 
The authority of the Apostolic Scriptures is everywhere 
assumed: this is the rule, and only exceptions from the 
rule are noticed in detail. 


BRIEF summary of the results which have been ob-  conctv- 


tained in the First Part of our inquiry will shew Low ie summary 
far they satisfy that standard of reasonable completeness Par.” 
which was laid down at the outset. The conditions of the 
problem must be fairly considered, as well as the character 
of the solution; and it cannot be too often repeated that 
_ the period which has been examined is truly the dark age 
of Church-history. In the absence of all trustworthy guid- 
ance every step requires to be secured by painful investi- 
gation; and if I have entered into tedious details, it has 
been because I know that nothing can rightly be neglected - 
which tends to throw light upon the growth of the Catho- 
lic Church. And the growth of the Catholic Church is 
the comprehensive fact of which the formation of the 
Canon is one element. 1) 
The evidence which has been collected is confessedly i. Zhe ai- 


3 rect evidence 
_ fragmentary both in character and substance. And that ésfragmen- 


: tary, bu 
it must be so follows from the nature of the case. But 
when all the fragments are combined, the result exhibits 
the chief marks of complete trustworthiness. 


First, it is of wide range both in’ time and place. of wide range, 


| € 
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Beginning with Clement of Rome the companion of St Paul 
an uninterrupted series of writers belonging to the chief 
Churches of Christendom witness with more or less fulness 
to the books of the New Testament. And though the eyi- 
dence is thus extended, yet it is not without its points of 
connexion. Most of the writers who have been examined 
visited Rome: all of them might have been acquainted 
with Polycarp. | 

The character of the evidence is no less striking than 
its extent. The allusions to Scripture are perfectly natu- 
ral. The quotations are prefaced by no apology or expla- 
nation. The language of the books used was so familiar 
as to have become part of the common dialect. And when 
men speak without any clear intimation that the opimions 
which they express are peculiar to themselves, it is evident 
that they express the general judgment of theirtime. The 
various testimonies which have been collected thus unite 
in one; and that one is the general judgment of the Church. 

This is further shewn by the uniform tendency of the 
evidence. It is always imperfect, but the different parts 
are always consistent. It is derived from men of the most 
different characters, and yet all that they say is strictly 
harmonious. Scarcely a fragment of the earliest Christian 
literature has been preserved which does not contain some 
passing allusion to the Apostolic writings; and yet in all 
there is no discrepancy. The influence of some common 
rule is the only natural explanation of this common con- 
sent. Nor is evidence altogether wanting to prove the 
existence of such arule. The testimony of individuals is 
expressly confirmed by the testimony of Churches. Two 
great Versions were current in the East and West from 
the earliest times, and the Canons which they exhibit agree 
with remarkable exactness with the scattered and casual 
notices of ecclesiastical writers. And their common con- 
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tents—the four Gospels, the Acts, thirteen Epistles of St cONoLU- 
Paul, the first general Epistles of St Peter and St John— 
constitute a Canon of acknowledged books. And this 
agreement of independent writers is not limited to those 

who were members of the same Catholic Church: the evi- une pedicles at 
dence of heretics is even more full and clear; and when 

they differed from the common opinion, doctrinal and not 

_ historical objections occasioned the difference. 

One circumstance which at first sight appeared to em- The relation 
barrass the inquiry has been found in reality to give it and Tradition 
life and consistency. A traditional word was current oe Cannas 
among Christians from the first coimcidently with the writ- 
ten Word. It is difficult indeed to conceive that it should 
have been otherwise if we regard the Apostles as vitally 
connected with their age; but it is evident that the two 
might have been in many ways so related as to have pro- 
duced an unfavorable impression as to the completeness of 
our present Canon. But now on the contrary the New 
Testament is found to include all the great elements which 
are elsewhere referred to Apostolic sources. Many imper- 
fect narratives of our Lord’s life were widely current, but 
the Canonical Gospels offer the types on which they were 
formed. In the first ages the New Testament may serve 
at once as the measure and as the rule of tradition. 

| For the earliest evidence for the authenticity of the ii. The aw 
books of which it is composed is not confined to direct rivers 
_ testimony. Perhaps that is still more convincing which Race af ae 
| springs from their peculiar characteristics as representing eae 
special types of Christian truth. No one probably will 
deny the existence of distinguishing features in the several 
forms of Apostolic teaching, and the history of the sub- 
apostolic age is the history of corresponding differences 
developed in early Christian writers, and in turn trans- 


formed into the germs of heresy. The ecclesiastical phase 


een *a 
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of the difference is in every case later than the scriptural; 
and thus, while I have spoken of the first century after 
the Apostles as the dark age of Church-history, the recog- 
nition of the great elements of the New Testament fur- 
nishes a satisfactory explanation of the progress of the 
Church. during that critical period, which on the other 
hand itself offers no place for the forgery of such books as 
are included in the Canon. 

But while the evidence for the authenticity of the Ca- 
nonical books of the New Testament is up to this point 
generally complete and satisfactory, 1t is not such as to 
remove every doubt to which the subject is liable. At 
present no trace has been found of the existence of the 
second Epistle of St Peter’. And the Kpistles of St James 
and St Jude, the second and third Epistles of St John, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse, were received 


only partially, though they were received exactly in those’ 


places in which their history was most likely to be known’. 
And more than this, the idea of a Canon itself found 


no public and authoritative expression except where it was — 


required by the necessities of translation. But though 
during the first age and long afterwards the Catholic 
Church offered no dateeeeh avlon of the limits and ground- 
work of the Canon, they were practically settled by that 
instinctive perception of truth, if it may not be called by 
a nobler name, which I believe can be recognized as pre- 
siding over the organization of the early Church. The 
Canon of Marcion may have been the first which was pub- 


1 One coincidence in addition to 
that noticed in p. 194, n. 5, has 
been pointed out to me which de- 
serves notice. The language of the 
well-known reference to St Paul in 
Polycarp’s Epistle (c. 3) bears con- 
siderable resemblance to the corre- 
sponding passage in 2 Pet. iii, 15 


(codia, émicrod\at), but in the ab- 


sence of all other evidence it is im- 


possible to insist on this. 
2 Perhaps the Epistle of St Jude 
forms an exception to this statement. 


But the history of the Epistle is — 


extremely obscure, 
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_ licly proposed, but the general consent of earlier Catholic CONCLU- 
_ writers proves that within the Church there had been no | 
need for pronouncing a judgment on a point which had 

not been brought into dispute. The formation of the 

Canon may have been gradual, but 1t was certainly undis- 

turbed. It was a growth, and not a series of contests. 

| In the next part it will be seen to what extent this 2% result of 


the teaching 


|, agreement as to the Catholic Canon was established at the Seg es 


| i fal = : : : in the first 
: end of the second century. And this will furnish in some * frst 


degree a measure of what had been already settled. ~The 7%" 
opinions of Irenzeus, Clement, and Tertullian, were formed 

by influences which were at work within the age of Poly- 
carp; and it is wholly arbitrary to suppose that the later 

| writers originated the principles which they organized. 


NoTE: see page 274. 


The Epistles were arranged according to Tertullian (adv. Mare. v.) in 
the following order: Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans, 1 and 2 Thes- 
salonians, Ephesians (Laodiceans), Colossians, Philippians, Philemon. 

Epiphanius gives the same order, with the single exception that he 
transposes the last two (Her. XLII. p. 373). 

Tertullian expressly affirms the identity of the Epistles to the Laodiceans 
and to the Ephesians (2b. 17); and implies that Marcion prided himself ‘on 
the restoration of the true title, quasi et in isto diligentissimus explorator. 
The language of Epiphanius is self-contradictory. 

The statements of Tertullian and Epiphanius as to the Epistle to Phi- 
lemon are at first sight opposed; but I believe that Epiphanius either used 
_ the word dcacrpégws loosely, or was misled by some author who applied it 
_ to the transposition and not to the corruption of the Epistle. He uses the 
same word of the Epistle to the Philippians, but Tertullian gives no hint 
that that Epistle was tampered with in an especial manner by Marcion. 
Cf. Epiph. Her. xu. pp. 373f.; Tertull. adv. Mare. v. 20, 21. Again 
Epiphanius says (2b. p. 371) that the Epistles to the Thessalonians were 
‘distorted in like manner.’ | 

Epiphanius notices the following readings as peculiar to Marcion: 

Eph. v. 31, om. 77 yuvatxit. So Jerome. 

Gal. v. 9, dodot. So Lucif., al. 

1 Cor. ix. 8, 6 véuos+ Mwvoéws. See the following verse. 

’ — x. 9, Xpiordv for Kvpiov. So DEFGKL, al. 

j — — 19, Ti obv dyul; Gre Lepddurdv te Eatw 7H eldwhdOuTdv Te €orw; 
GXN Gri, x.7.r. Cf. varr. lectt. 

1 Cor. xiv. 19, did Tdv vouov for 5. Tod vods wou. So Ambrst. 

2 Cor. iv. 13, om. Kara 76 yeypauméevor. — 

The language of Tertullian is more general, Speaking of the Epistle 
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to the Romans he says: Quantas autem foveas in ista vel maxime Epistola 
Marcion fecerit auferendo que voluit de nostri Instrumenti integritate pa- 
rebit (adv. Marc. v.13); but he does not enumerate any of these lacune, 
nor are they noticed by Epiphanius. In the next chapter, after quoting 
Rom. viii. 11, he adds Saliv et hic amplissimum abruptum intercise scrip- 
ture, and then passes to Rom. x. 2. Epiphanius says nothing of any 
omission here; and the language of Tertullian is at least ambiguous, espe- 
cially when taken in connexion with his commentary on Rom. xi. 33. It 
appears however from Origen (Comm. in Rom. xvi. 25) that Marcion omitted 
the last two chapters of the Epistle. 

In the Epistle to the Galatians it seems that there was some omission 
in the third chapter (Tert. adv. Marc. v. 3), but it is uncertain of what 
extent it was. In Gal. ii. 5 Marcion read ovdé, while Tertullian omitted 
the negative (/. ¢.). 

The other variations mentioned by Tertullian are the following: 

1 Cor. xv. 45, Kupeos for "Addu (2). Cf. varr. lectt. 

2 Cor. iv. 4, Marcion was evidently right in his punctuation. Jn quibus 
deus evi hujus...Nos contra, says Tertullian, sic distinguendum dicimus; 
In quibus deus, dehinc: evi hujus excecavit mentes infidelium (adv. Mare, 
v. II). 

Eph. ii. 15, om. avrod. 

— — 20, om. kal mpopyTov. 
— lili. 9, om. &. 
— vi. 2, om. 771s—end. 

1 Thess. ii. 15, +é5ious (before rpopjras). So D*** E** KL, al. 

2 Thess. 1. 8, om. &v wupi ddoyées. 

In addition to these various readings Jerome (im loc.) mentions the 
omission of kal Oeod Ilarpds in Gal. i. 1; and from the Dialogue (c. 5) it 
appears that the Marcionites read 1 Cor. xv. 38sqq. with considerable dif- 
ferences from the common text. 

The examination of these readings perhaps belongs rather to the his- 
tory of the text than to the history of the Canon; but they are in them- 
selves a proof of the minute and jealous attention paid to the N. T. Scrip- 
tures. If the text was watched carefully, the Canon cannot have been a 
matter of indifference. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE CANON OF THE ACKNOWLEDGED BOOKS AT THE 
CLUSE OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 


Communicamus cum Ecclesiis Apostolicis quod nulli doctrina diversa: hoe 
est testimonium veritatis. 
TERTULLIANUS. 


em close of the second century marks a great change CHAP. L 
in the character and position of the Christian Church. The three 

7 < stages of the 
It cannot be a mere accident that up to that time the re- mee a 
mains of its literature are both unsystematic and fragmen- 
tary, a meagre collection of Letters, Apologies, and tradi- 
tions, while afterwards Christian works ever occupy the 
foremost rank in genius as well as in spiritual power. 
The contrast really expresses the natural progress of Chris- 
tianity. At first its work was in the main with the heart ; 
and when that was filled, it next asserted its right over the 
intellect. And this conquest was necessarily gradual and 


‘slow. A Christian dialect could not be fixed at once; 


and the scientific aspect of the new doctrines could be 


determined only by the experience of many efforts to unite 


them with existing systems. It was thus that for a time 
hilosophic views of Christianity were chiefly to be found 
ithout the Church, since the partial representation of © 
ts philosophic worth naturally preceded any adequate 

ealization of it. And perhaps it is not difficult to see a 







fitness mm that disposition of events which committed the 


aching of the Apostles to minds essentially receptive 
3 Ua 
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CHAP.I. and conservative, that 1t might be inwrought into the life 
of men before it became the subject of subtle analysis. 
However this may be, it is impossible not to recognize the 
vast access of power which characterizes the works of 
Treneus, Clement, and Tertullian, when compared with 
earlier writings, both in their scope and in their composi- 
tion. In them Christianity asserts its second conquest: 
the easiest and yet the most perilous alone remained. It 
had won its way to the heart of the simple and to the 
judgment of the philosopher: it had still to claim the 
deference of the statesman. And each success brought its 
corresponding trial. When Wisdom (yv@ous) was ranged 
with Truth, it was not always contented to follow; and in 
after times the subjugation of the imperial government 
prepared the way for the corruption of the Church by 
material influences. 

The connexion But though the Fathers of the close of the second cen- 


of the Fathers : tes 4 Se 
ofthe second tury are thus prominently distinguished from those who 


their prede preceded them, it must not be forgotten that they were 
trained by that earlier generation which they surpassed. 
They inherited the doctrines which it was their task to 
arrange and harmonize. They made no claims to any dis- 
coveries in Christianity, but with simple and earnest zeal 
appealed to the testimony of the Apostolic Church to con- 
firm the truth of their writings. They never admitted the 
possibility of being separated from their forefathers; and 
if it has been shewn that the continuity of the Christian 
faith has hitherto suffered no break, from this point it is 
confessedly maintained without interruption. From Lyons, 
from Carthage, from Alexandria, one voice proceeds, the 
witness and herald of the truth. 
In other words the Catholic Church was now exter- 
nally established. Partial but not exclusive views of truth 


were outwardly harmonized. The barriers of local or tra- _ 
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ditional separation between different societies were broken cmap. 
down. The various sides of Christian doctrine, after the 

rude test of conflict and the still surer trial of life, were 
combined in-one great whole. Henceforth complexity in 

faith was seen to be the condition of unity. The Christian 

body, if we may use such an image, awoke to the consci- — 
ousness of what it was. No great change or revolution 

passed over it: no great mind moulded its creed or its 

fabric: history itself revealed the sublime truth of which 

it was itself the preparation and the witness. 

With regard to the Canon of the New Testament this sap yoo 
ee ament, of the Church is of the greatest importance. % the Canon. 
In the final establishment of iced Catholicity that 
which has been already recognized in practice finds a 
formal expression. As long as those lived who had seen 
the Apostles; as long as the teaching of the Apostles was 
fresh in men’s minds; it was, as has been already seen, 
unlikely that their writings as distinguished from their 
words would be invested with any special importance. 
But traditions soon became manifold, while the books re- 
mained unchanged: a catholic Church was organized, and 
it was needful to determine the Covenant in which its laws 
were written: Christianity furnished subjects for the phi- 
losopher, and it was requisite to settle from what sources 
his premises might be taken. As soon as the want was 
felt, it was satisfied. As soon as an independent Christian 
literature arose in which it was reasonable to look for any 
definite recognition of the Apostolic writings, we find that 
recognition substantially clear and correct. With the ex- 
ception of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the two shorter 
Epistles of St John, the second Epistle of St Peter, the 
Epistles of St James and St Jude, and the Apocalypse’, 

1 The position of the Apocalypse ok to this time an acknowledged 


is anomalous. If it were not for 
its omission in the Peshito it would 


+ : eedemtied a em el = = 


ELE EL A A NT SO 











CHAP. «I. 


The Canon of 
acknowledged 
books at the 
close of the 
second cen- 
tury. 


On what 
grounds it 
rested. 
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all the other books of the New Testament are acknow- 
ledged as Apostolic and authoritative throughout the 


Church at the close of the second century. The evidence - 


of the great Fathers by which the Church is represented 
varies in respect of these disputed books, but the Canon 
of the acknowledged books is established by their common 
consent. Thus the testimony on which it rests is not 
gathered from one quarter but from many, and those the 
most widely separated by position and character. It is 
given, not as a private opinion, but as an unquestioned 
fact: not as a late discovery, but as an original tradition. 
From this point then it will be needless to accumulate 
testimonies to the Canonicity of the four Gospels, of the 
Acts, of the thirteen Epistles of St Paul, of the first Epistles 


of St John and St Peter. No one at present will deny that’ 


they occupied the same position in the estimation of Chris- 


tians in the time of Jrenzeus as they hold now. But here — 


one strange fact must be noticed: the authenticity of the 
Apocalypse, which is supported by the satisfactory testi- 
mony of early writers, was disputed for the first time in the 
Western Church in the course of the third century. In 
other words there was a critical spirit still alive among 
Christians which impelled them even then to test afresh 


‘the records on which their faith rested. 


But before dismissing the Canon of the acknowledged 
books it will be well to revert once again at greater length 
to the manner in which it is recognized by Irenzus and 
his contemporaries. Their evidence, considered in con- 
nexion with the circumstances under which it is given, will 


go far to establish the point to which our investigations — 


have all tended, that the formation of a Canon was among 
the first instinctive acts of the Christian society: that it. 
was at first imperfect as the organization of the Church 
was at first incomplete: that it attained its full proportions 


~ 
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by a sure growth as the development of the Church itself cnap.r. 
was finally matured. 
Nothing is known directly of the origin of the Gallican i. The testi- 


< 2 eS = mony of the 
Church ; but from several ritual peculiarities its founda- Gallican 


tion may be probably referred to teachers from Asia Minor’, ee 
with which province it long maintained an intimate con- . 
nexion. And thus Gaul owed its knowledge of Christi- 

anity to the same country from which in former times it 

had drawn its civilization:.the Christian missionary com- 
pleted the work of the Phoczan exile. However this may 

have been, the first notice of the Church shews its extent 

and constancy. In the seventeenth year of the reign of 1774». 
Antoninus Verus it was visited by a fierce persecution, of 
which Eusebius has preserved a most affecting narrative 
addressed by the Christians of Vienne and Lyons to ‘the 7ne Epistle of 
‘brethren in Asia and Phrygia who held the same faith of Vienne and 
‘and hope of redemption as themselves*’ This narrative Ss 
was written immediately after the events which it de- 
scribes, and is everywhere penetrated by scriptural lan- 
guage and thought. It contains no reference by name to 

any book of the New Testament, but its comcidences of 
language with the Gospels of St Luke and St John, with 

the Acts of the Apostles, with the Epistles of St Paul to 

the Romans, Corinthians (?), Ephesians, Philippians, and 

the first to Timothy, with the first catholic Epistles of St 

Peter and St John, and with the Apocalypse, are unequi- 
vocal*. In itself this fact would perhaps call for little 
notice after what has been said of the general reception of 

the acknowledged books at the close of the second cen- 

tury, but it becomes of importance as being the testimony 

of a Church, and one which was not without connexion 

with the Apostolic age even at the time of the persecution. 


_ 1 Palmer’s Origines Liturgice, 1. 3 Euseb. 7.c. The reference to 
‘pp. 155 sqq. Apoc. xxii. IL is introduced by the - 
2 Euseb. A. £. v. 1. words a 7 ypady tAnpwO 7. 










CHAP. I. 


TREN zus the 
representative 
of the Church 
of Lyons. 


C. 130—200 A.D. 
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In the same Church where Irenzus was a presbyter ‘zea- 


‘lous for the covenant of Christ*’ Pothinus was bishop, | 


already ninety years old. Like Polycarp he was associated 
with the generation of St John, and must have been born 
before the books of the New Testament were all written. 
And how then can it be supposed with reason that forge- 
ries came into use in his time which he must have been 
able to detect by his own knowledge? that they were re- 
ceived without suspicion or reserve in the Church over 


which he presided? that they were upheld by his hearers 


as the ancient heritage of Christians? It is possible to 
weaken the connexion of the facts by arbitrary hypotheses, 
but interpreted according to their natural meaning they 
tell of a Church united by its head with the times of St 
John to which the books of the New Testament, and the 
books of St John above all others, furnished the unaffected 
language of hope and resignation and triumph. And the 
testimony of Ireneeus is the testimony of this Church. 
Nor was this the only point in which he came in contact 
with the immediate disciples of the Apostles. It has been 
seen already that he recalled in his old age the teaching of 
Polycarp the disciple of St John; and his treatise against 
Heresies contains several references’ to others who were 


closely connected with the Apostolic age. He stood forth 


to maintain no novelties, but to vindicate what had been 
believed of old. Those whom he quoted had borne wit- 


ness to the New Testament Scriptures, and he only conti- - 


nued on a greater scale the usage which they had recog- 
nized. When he wished to win back Florinus once his 
fellow-disciple to the truth, he reminded him of the zeal 


and doctrine of Polycarp their common master, and how © 


he spake of Christ’s teaching and mighty works from the 
words of those who followed Him ‘in all things harmoni- 


1 Euseb. H. E. v. 4. 2 Cf pp. 684, 
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‘ously with the Scriptures’.’ And is it then possible that 
he who was taught of Polycarp was himself deceived as to 
the genuine writings of St John? Is it possible that he 
decided otherwise than his first master, when he speaks of 
the tradition of the Apostles by which the Canon of Scrip- 
ture was determined*? He appeals to the known succes- 
sion of teachers in the Churches of Rome, Smyrna, and 
Ephesus, who held fast up to his own time the doctrine 
which they had received from the first age; and is it pos- 
sible that he used writings as genuine and authoritative 
which were not recognized by those who must have had 


1. ] Pantenus. 


unquestionable means of deciding on their Apostolic 


origin ® ? 

From Lyons we pass to Alexandria. 
of the Egyptian Churches is not more certain than that of 
those in Gaul. Tradition indeed assigns the foundation of 
the Church of Alexandria to St Mark, but the best evi- 
dence of its antiquity is found in its state at the time of 
the earliest authentic record which remains of it. Not 


dispatched on a mission to ‘India’ by Demetrius bishop 
of Alexandria at the request of the nation itself*, After 


(Credner, Gesch. d. N. T. Kanon, 
§ 18s). But his argument certainly 


1 Tren. Ep, ad Flor. ap. Euseb. 
Hi, E. ¥. 20. 


2 Iren. c. Her. Iv. 33. 8: Agnitio 
(yrGors) vera est Apostolorum doc- 
trina et antiquus Ecclesie status in 
universo mundo et character cor- 
poris Christi secundum successiones 
episcoporum quibus illi eam que in 
unoquoque loco est Ecclesiam tra- 
diderunt; que pervenit usque ad 
nos custoditione sine fictione Scrip- 
turarum tractatio plenissima neque 
additamentum neque ablationem re- 
cipiens. 

3 ‘Volkmar has endeavoured to 
shew that though Irenzus was ac- 
quainted with 1 Peter, yet he did 
not use it as authoritative Scripture 


breaks down. See for instance c. 
Her. 1v. 16. 5. Propter hoc ait 
Dominus (Matt. xii. 36)... Et prop- 
ter hoc Petrus ait (1 Peter ii. 16)... 
On the use of the Epistle in the 
Latin Churches, see supra, p. 230, 
a: 3 

4 Euseb. H. #. v. 10. Hieron. de 
Virr. Ill. 36. It does not fall with- 
in our present scope to inquire into 
the Hebrew Gospel which Pantenus 
found among the ‘Indians.’ The 
mention of the fact shews that at- 
tention was directed to the sacred 
books. 


CHAP I. 


The early history ii. The testi- 
mony of the 
Church of 
Alexandria. 


long after the middle of the second century Pantzenus was Paxrzsvs. 


CHAP: 1. 


CLEMENT. 
¢. 165—220A.D. 
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successfully accomplishing this work he returned to Alex- 
andria, and ‘ presided over the school (d:aTpz87) of the faith- 
‘ful there. The school then was already in existence, how- 
ever much it may have owed to one distinguished alike ‘for 
‘secular learning and scriptural knowledge.’ Indeed there 
is no absolute improbability in the statement of Jerome’, 
who interprets the words of Eusebius ‘that a school (écda- 
‘oxanetov) of the Holy Scriptures had existed there after 
‘ancient custom’ as meaning that ‘ecclesiastical teachers had 
‘always been there from the time of the Evangelist Mark’ 
Without insisting however on the Apostolic origin of the — 
school itself, 11 seems not improbable that Panteenus was | 
personally connected with some immediate disciples of the 
Apostles. Many contemporaries of Pothinus and Polyearp 
may have survived to declare the teaching of St John; 
and Photius in fact represents Pantzenus as a hearer of the 
Apostles’, At any rate there is not the slightest ground 
for assuming any organic change in the doctrine of the 
Alexandrine Church between the age of the Apostles and 
Pantenus. Everything on the contrary bespeaks its un- 
broken continuity. And Clement, the second of our wit- 
nesses, was trained in the school of Pantznus. He speaks 
as the representative of a class devoted specially to the 
study of the Scriptures, and established in a city second 
to none for the advantages and encouragement which it 
offered to literary criticism. Like Irenzus, Clement ap- — 


_peals with decision and confidence to the judgment of those — 


who had preceded him. His writings were no ‘mere com- 


_ “positions wrought for display, but contained a faint pic- ! 


ture ‘ of the clear and vivid discourses, and of the blessed — 
‘and truly estimable men: whom it was his privilege to 
‘hear. For though Alexandria was in itself the common 


1 Routh, Rell. Sacer. 1. 375. 
- Cod. 118, p. 160, ed. Hoesch.; Lumper, Iv. 44; Routh, 1. 377. 
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meeting-place of the traditions of the East and West, cHap.1 
Clement had sought them out in their proper sources. As 
far as can be gathered from the clause in which he de- 
scribes his teachers, he had studied in Greece and Italy 
and various parts, of the East under masters from Ionia, 
from Coele-Syria, from Egypt, and from Assyria, and also 
under a Hebrew in Palestine, before he met with Pan- 
tenus. ‘And these men,’ he writes, ‘preserving the true 
‘tradition of the blessed teaching directly from Peter and 
‘James, from John and Paul, the holy Apostles, son re- 
‘ceiving it from father (but few are they who are like 
‘their fathers), came by God’s providence even to us, to 
- ‘deposit among us those seeds [of truth] which were 
_ ‘derived from their ancestors and the Apostles’” 
Of the African Church I have already spoken. The pentose 
| venerable relics of the Old Latin Version attest the early Aimcan 
reception of the New Testament there, and the care with 
which it was studied. In themselves those fragments are 
incomplete, and often questionable ; but they do not stand 
alone. The writings of Tertullian furnish an invaluable 


1 Clem. Alex. Strom.1.1:11(Euseb. vav éveyévvnoe Wuxais. ad’ oi per 
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H. E. Vv. 11): "Hin 6é od ypagy eis 
éideréy TeTEXVATMEVN HOE 7) TpAayLa- 
Tela GAAG pot Uropvjuata eis yhoas 
Onoaupiferar AHNOns Pdpuakov, eidw- 
Aov arexvas Kal cxioypadia Tv évap- 
yav kal éupixov éxeivov Gy KaTniu- 
Onv éraxotocat NOywv Te Kal avdpiv 
pakaplwy Kal TO dvre dktoddywr. Tov- 
Tu 6 mev érl THs ‘EXNAdOos 6 "Iwyikds” 
oi (Euseb. 6) 6é él ris weyddns ‘ED- 
Addos THs KoiAns Odrepos a’TaGv Dv- 
plas nv 6 dé dw Aiyimrov' dddor de 
ava Thy avaToAny, Kal TavTNS O meV 
Ths Tov “Acovpiww o bé€ é& Iakat- 
otivyn ‘EBpatos dvéxaber’ borat dé 
mepituxav (Suvduer 5€ odTos mpGros 
qv) dveravoduny ev AiyirTw Onpdoas 
AeAnbbra. Dexehuxy TH évTe wéXLTTA 
mpopyrikod Te Kal admogro\iKol het- 
pavos Ta av0n Spemduevos axnpardov 
TL ywocews Xphua Tals TOY axpowue- 
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Thv A\nOR THs maxaplas cwfovTes’ :- 
dSackanlas mapdbocw evOds amd Ilé- 
Tpov Te Kal’ laxwBou, "Iwdvvov Te Kal 


- IlaviXou, Tov ayiwy dmocréhwv, Tats 


mapa matpos éxdexduevos (dAlyor dé 
oi matpdow Smoot) AKov 5) olv eg 
kal eis Nuads Ta TpoyouKa exetva Kal 
dmooToNKka KaTabnobmevor oT épuaTa® 
kal €8 of6’ Ore ayadXdoovTat, ovxl 
TH exppdce hobévTes éEyw THE, 
povyn 6€ TH Kara Tip Vvrocnpelwow 
tnpjcet. The passage is of great im- 
portance as shewing the intimate in- 
tercourse between different churches 
in Clement’s time and the uniform- 
ity of their doctrine. The use of 
the prepositions is singularly exact 
and worthy of notice. I have 
changed Klotz’s punctuation, which 
makes the passage unintelligible, 


CHAP. I. 


TERTULLIAN, 
c. 160—2404.D. 
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commentary on the conclusions which have been drawn 
from them ; and in turn his testimony is the judgment of 
his Church; an inheritance, and not a deduction. : 
Tertullian himself insists on this with characteristic 
energy. ‘If, he says, ‘it is acknowledged that that is 
‘more true which is more ancient, that more ancient which 
‘is even from the beginning, that from the beginning 
‘which is from the Apostles; it will in like manner assur- 
‘edly be acknowledged that that has been derived by tra- 
‘dition from the Apostles which has been preserved invio- 
‘late in the Churches of the Apostles. Let us see what 
‘milk the Corinthians drank from Paul; to what rule the © 
‘Galatians were recalled by his reproofs; what is read by 
‘the Philippians, the Thessalonians, the Ephesians; what . 
‘is the testimony of the Romans, who are nearest to us, to 
‘whom Peter and Paul left the Gospel, and that sealed by 
‘their own blood. We have moreover Churches founded 
‘by John. For even if Marcion rejects his Apocalypse, 
‘still the succession of bishops [in the seven Churches] if 
‘traced to its source will rest on the authority of John. 
‘And the noble descent of other Churches is recognized in 
‘the same manner. I say then that among them, and not 
‘only among the Apostolic Churches, but among all the 
‘Churches which are united with them in Christian fellow- — 
‘ship, that Gospel of Luke which we earnestly defend has — 
‘been maintained from its first publication’? And ‘the } 


1 Adv. Mare. Iv. 5: Insumma si proximo sonent, quibus evangelium — 
constat id verius quod prius,id prius et Petrus et Paulus sanguine quoque © 


_quod et ab initio, ab initio quod ab suo signatum reliquerunt. Habemus 


Apostolis: pariter utique constabit et Johannis alumnas ecclesias. Nam 
id esse ab Apostolis traditum quod etsi Apocalypsim ejus Marcion re- 
apud ecclesias Apostolorum fuerit spuit, ordo tamen episcoporum ad ~ 
sacrosanctum. Videamus quod laca _ originem recensus in Johannem sta- 
Paulo Corinthii hauserint; ad quam bit auctorem. Sic et ceterarum ge- 
regulam Galate sint recorrecti; quid nerositas recognoscitur. Dico itaque 
legant Philippenses, Thessalonicen- apud illas, nec solas jam Apostolicas 
ses, Ephesii; quid etiam Romani de sed apud universas que illis de so- — 


7 
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‘same authority of the Apostolic Churches will uphold the 
_ ‘other Gospels which we have in due succession through 
_ ‘them and according to their usage, I mean those of [the 
‘ Apostles] Matthew and John; although that which was 
‘published by Mark may also be maintained to be Peter’s, 
‘whose interpreter Mark was : for the narrative of Luke also 
‘is generally ascribed to Paul: [since] it is allowable that 
_ ‘that which scholars publish should be regarded as their 
_ ‘masters’ work.’ ‘These are for the most part the sum- 
| ‘mary arguments which we employ when we argue about 

‘the Gospels against heretics, maintaining. both the order 
: ‘of time which sets aside the later works of forgers (pos- 
‘teritati falsariorum prescribenti), and the authority of 
: 


CHAP. I. 


‘Churches which upholds the tradition of the Apostles ; 
“because truth necessarily precedes forgery, and proceeds 
_ ‘from them to whom it has been delivered’ 
The words of Tertullian sum up clearly and decisively ee 
: what has been said before of the evidence of Ireneus and 
Clement. All the Fathers at the close of the second cen- 
tury agree in appealing to the testimony of antiquity as 
proving the authenticity of the books which they used as 

















Christian Scriptures’. 


cietate SSS ar, confoederantur, id 

evangelium Luce ab initio editionis 
_ sue stare quod cummaxime tuemur. 
The clause in Johannem stabit auc- 
torem is commonly translated ‘will 
‘shew it [the Apocalypse] to have 
‘ John for its author;’ but it is evi- 
dent that such a translation is quite 
out of place even if the words admit 
of it. 

1 Adv. Mare. l.c. Cf. 1b. Iv. 2: 
Constituimus inprimis evangelicum 
instrumentum, A postolos auctores ha- 
bere, quibus ‘hoc munus evangelii 
promulgandi ab ipso Domino sit im- 
positum; si et Apostolicos, non ta- 
men.solos sed cum Apostolis et post 
Apostolos; quoniam preedicatio dis- 


And the appeal was made at a 


cipulorum suspecta fierl posset de 
glorie studio si non assistat illi auc- 
toritas magistrorum, immo Christi, 
que magistros Apostolos fecit. 

2 It is almost superfluous to give 
any references to the quotations from 
the acknowledged Books made by 
Trenzeus, Clement, and Tertullian; 
but many of the following are Wor- 
thy of notice on other grounds than 
merely as attesting the authenticity 
of the books. 

(a) The Four Gospels: 

Iren. c. Her. 01.11. 8; Clem. 
:.. Lert. 


(8) The Acts: 
Tren. 11. 15. 1; Clem. Sirom. 
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The testimony 
as the same 
when its ori- 
ginal sources 
cannot be 
traced. 
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time when it was easy to try its worth. The links which 
connected them with the Apostolic age were few and 
known; and if they had not been continuous it would 
have been easy to expose the break. But their appeal was 
never gainsayed ; and it still remains as a sure proof that 
no chasm separates the old and the new in the history of 
Christianity. Those great teachers are themselves an em- 
bodiment of the unity and progress of the faith. 

This will appear in yet another light when it is 
noticed that Clement and Ireneus speak from opposite 
quarters of Christendom, and exactly from those in which 
we have found before no traces of the circulation of the 
Apostolic writings. They tell us what was the fulness of 
the doctrine on Scripture where the Churches had grown 
up in silence. They shew in what way the books of 
the New Testament were the natural help of Christian 
men, as well as the ready armoury of Christian advo- 
cates. 


The evidence for the reception of the acknowledged 


v. 12. 83; Tert. adv. Mare. Clem. Strom. I. t. 15. 
1 Thessalonians : Iren. v.6. 1; 
Clem. Strom. 1. If. 53. 
2 Thessalonians: Iren. V. 25. 
1; Clem. Strom. Vv. 3. 17. 
1 Timothy: Srena. Paes 
Clem. Strom. Il. 11. 52. 
2 Timothy: dren. III. 14. 1; 
Clem. Strom. 11. 6. 53. 
Titus: Iren. 1. 16. 3; Clem. 
Strom. I. 14. 59. | 
The Epistle to Philemon is no- 


A 
(y) The Catholic Epistles: 

1 Jobn: Iren. 111. 16.8; Clem. 
Strom. 11. 15. 66; Tert. adv. 
Prax. 25. 

1 Peter: Iren.1v. 9. 2; Clem. 
Ped. 1 6. aap erty 6: 
Gnost. 12. See p. 230, n. 2. 

. (6) The Pauline Epistles: 

Romans; . Tren? ii 82s 25 

Clem. Strom. I. 21. 134. 


1 Corinthians: Iren. I. 8. 2; 
Clem. St7om. I. I. 10. 

2 Corinthians: Iren. Ill. 7. 1; 
Clem. Strom. I. 1. 4. 

Galatians: Iren. III. 7. 2; 
Clem. Strom. 1. 8. 41. 

Ephesians: Iren. 1. 8 5; 
Clem. Strom. 111. 4. 28. - 

Philippians: Iren. I. 10. 1; 
Clem. Strom.1. 11. 53. 

Colossians: Iren, III. 14. 1; 


where quoted by Clement or 
Trenzus, but Tertullian, who 
examines the thirteen Pauline 
Epistles in the fifth book 
against Marcion, distinctly 
recognizes it. 


(e) The Apocalypse : 


Tren. v. 35.2; Clem. Ped. II. 
10. 108; Tert. adv. Mare. 
Peter g 


~ 
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Books of the New Testament at the close of the second 
century is made more complete by the general character 
which was assigned to them. Special causes hindered the 
universal circulation of the other books, but these were 


regarded throughout the Church as parts of an organic ¢ 


whole, correlative to the Old Testament, and of equal 
weight with it. They were considered to be not only 
Apostolic, but also authoritative. ‘The Scriptures are 
‘perfect, Irenzus says, ‘inasmuch as they were uttered 
‘by the Word of God and His Spirit*; and what he 
understands by the Scriptures is evident from the course 
of his arguments, in which he makes use of the books 
of the Old and New Testaments without distinction. 
‘There could not, he elsewhere argues, ‘be either more 
‘than four Gospels or fewer. That number was pre- 
figured by types in the Mosaic ritual and by analogies in 
nature, so that all are ‘vain and ignorant and daring 
‘besides who set at naught the fundamental notion (iSéa) 
‘of the Gospel®’ Clement again recognizes generally a 
collection of ‘the Scriptures of the Lord, under the title 
of ‘the Gospel and the Apostle*; and this collective title 
shews that the books were regarded as essentially one. 
But this unity was produced by ‘the harmony of the 
‘Law and the Prophets, and of the Apostles and the 
Gospels in the Church*’ All alike proceeded from One 
\uthor: all were ‘ratified by the authority of Almighty 
Power’.’ Tertullian marks the introduction of the phrase 
New Testament’ as applied to the Evangelic Scriptures. 
f” he says, ‘I shall not clear up this point by investi- 
ations of the Old Scripture, I will take the proof of 











1 Tren. c. Her. 11. 28.2: Scripture +yéAwv 6 Te dmdbcroros KeXevouct. 
idem perfectz sunt, quippea Ver- Elsewhere Clement uses the plural 
Dei et Spiritu ejus dictz. amdaTo\ot. 

2 Tren. c. Her. 111. 11. 8 sq. 4 Strom. vi. 11. 88. 

3 Strom. VU. 3. 14: opas yap 5 Strom. IV. I. 2. 
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‘our interpretation from the New Testament...For behold 
‘both in the Gospels and in the Apostles I observe a 
‘visible and an invisible God...*’ 

The clear testimony of Irenzus, Clement, and Ter- 
tullian—clear because their writings are of considerable 
extent—finds complete support not only in the fragments 
of earlier Fathers, but also in smaller contemporary 
works. Athenagoras at Athens and Theophilus at Antioch 
make use of the same books generally, and treat them 
with the same respect”. And from the close of the 
second century, with the single exception of the Apo- 
calypse, the books thus acknowledged were always received 
without doubt until subjective criticism ventured to set 
aside the evidence of antiquity ®*. 

In the next chapter I shall examine how far the 
disputed books were recognized in the several branches 


of the Christian Church, and whether any explanation 


can be offered for their partial reception. 


- conditionis utriusque. 


1 Adv. Prax. 15: Si hune articu- 
lum questionibus Scripture Veteris 
non expediam, de Novo Testamento 
sumam confirmationem nostre in- 
terpretationis, ne quodcumque in 
Filium reputo in Patrem proinde 
defendas. Ecce enim et in Evan- 
geliis et in Apostolis visibilem et 
invisibilem Deum deprehendo, sub 
manifesta et personali distinctione 
ithe Ge. 20% 
totum instrumentum utriusque Tes- 
tamenti... De Pudic. 1: Pudicitia 
...trahit...disciplinam per instru- 
mentum predicationis et censuram 
per judicia ex utroque, Testamento... 
Comp. p. 220 and _ notes. 

2 Athenagoras quotes the Gospels 
ot St Matthew and St John, and the 


Epistles of St Paul to the Romans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, and Galatians ; 


‘she refers perhaps also to the first 


Epistle to Timothy and to the Apo- 
calypse. Theophilus in his books to 
Autolycus refers to the Gospels of 
St Matthew, St Luke (%), and St 
John ; to the Epistles of St Paul to 
the Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 


1 Timothy, Titus ; to the first Epi- © 
stle of St Peter (?); and to the Apo- 


calypse (Euseb. H. £. Iv. 24). 
3 The assaults of the Manichees 


on the books of the New Testament | 


cannot be considered an exception — 
to the truth of this statement. Some- 


thing will be said about them here- 
after. . 
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CHAPTER IL. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE CHURCHES TO THE DISPUTED 
BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


In Canonicis Scripturis Ecclesiarum Catholicarum quamplurium auctoritatem 


[endagator solertissimus] sequatur. 
A UGUSTINUS. 


“QIEVEN books of the New Testament, as is well known, 
have been received into the Canon on evidence less 
complete than that by which the others are supported’. 
In the controversy which has been raised about their 
claims to Apostolic authority much stress has been laid 
on their internal character. But such a method of rea- 
soning is commonly inconclusive, and inferences are drawn 
on both sides with equal confidence. In every instance 

_ the result will be influenced by preconceived notions of 
_ the state of the early Church, and it is possible that an 
_ original source of information may be disparaged because 
it is independent. History must deliver its full testimony 
before mternal criticism can find its proper use. And 
| here the real question to be answered in the case of the 
disputed books is not Why we receive them? but Why 
should we not receive them? The general agreement of 
the Church in the fourth century is an antecedent proof 
of their claims; and it remins to be seen whether it is 
‘set aside by the more uncertain, and fragmentary evi- 













1 The Epistles of James, Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, to the Hebrews, 
and the Apocalypse. 
eC. Z s 2 xX 
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dence of earlier generations. If on the contrary it can be 
proved that the books were known from the first though 
not known universally; if any explanation can be given 
of their limited circulation; if 1t can be shewn that they 
were more generally received as they were more widely 
known: then it will appear that history has decided the 
matter; and this decision of history will be conclusive. 
The idea of forming the disputed books into a Deutero- 
canon of the New Testament (advocated by many Roman 
Catholics in spite of the Council of Trent, and by many 
of the early reformers’), though it appears plausible at 
first sight, is evidently either a mere confession that the 
question is incapable of solution, or a re-statement of it 
in other words. The second Epistle of St Peter is either 
an authentic work of the Apostle or a forgery; for in this 
case there can be no mean. And the Epistles of St 
James and St Jude and that to the Hebrews, if they are 
genuine, are Apostolic at least in the same sense as the 


Gospels of St Mark and St Luke and the Acts of the 


Apostles*. It involves a manifest confusion of ideas to 
compensate for a deficiency of historical proof by a lower 
standard of Canonicity. The extent of the divine au- 
thority of a book cannot be made to vary with the com- 
pleteness of the proof of its genuineness. The genuine- 
ness must be admitted before the authority can have any 





1 Even Augustine appears to have 
favoured this view: Tenebit igitur 


. (Scripturarum indagator] hune mo- 


dum in Scripturis Canonicis ut eas 
que ab omnibus accipiuntur Ec- 
clesiis Catholicis preponat iis quas 
quedam non accipiunt; in iis vero 
que non accipiuntur ab omnibus 
preponat eas quas plures graviores- 
que accipiunt iis quas pauciores: mi- 
norisque auctoritatis Ecclesiz tenent 
(De Doctr. Chr. 0.12). In spite of 
the piesa! however it is clear 










that such a statement can rest on | 
no logical basis. . 
2 I do not by any means intend to 
assert that every work of an Apostle 
or Apostolic writer as such would — 
have formed part of the Canon; in- 
deed I believe that many Apostolic 
writings may have been lost when 
they had wrought their purpose, but 
that these books have received the — 
recognition of the Church in such a BS 
manner that if genuine they must — 
be Canonical, 


> 
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positive value, which from its nature cannot admit of cmap. um. 
degrees; and till the genuineness be established the au- 
thority remains in abeyance. & 

The evidence which has been collected hitherto for 4 summary 


of the evidence 


the Apostolicity of the disputed books may be briefly up to this 
summed up as follows. The Epistle to the Hebrews is mem a 
certainly referred to by Clement of Rome, and probably "°4°"*"* 
by Justin Martyr; it is contained in the Peshito, though 

probably the version was made by a separate translator ; 

but it is omitted in the fragmentary Canon of Muratori, 

and, as it appears, was wanting also in the Old Latin 

_ version’. Except the opinion of Tertullian, which has 

been mentioned by anticipation,.nothing has been found 

tending. to determine its authorship. The Epistle of St rhe kpisties of 
James is referred to by Hermas and probably by Clement, <a 
and is included in the Peshito (according to some copies 

as the work of St James the Elder); but it is not 

found in the Muratorian Canon, nor in the Old Latin’. 

The Epistle of St Jude and probably the two -shorter Pees 
Epistles of St John are supported by the authority of 7437 
the Muratorian Canon and of the Old Latin version; 

but they are not found in the Péshito®. The Soon The ‘Apoca- 
is distinctly mentioned by Justin as the work of the ee 
Apostle John, and Papias and Melito bear witness to its 
authority: it is included in the Muratorian Canon, but 

not in the Peshito*.. No certain trace has yet been found 

of the second Epistle of St Peter®. 

_ From this general summary it will be seen that up to Accordiny to 
this time the Epistle of St James and that to the Hebrews aa e 

_ rest principally on the authority of the Eastern (Syrian) 
Church: the second and third Epistles of St John and the 







28 pp. at 147, 19%, 206 m2, 8 CE PP. 190, 212, 225. 
232. * Cf. pp. 65, 145, QI, 194, 212. 
| ® CE. pp. 44, 175, 191, 212, 225. Cf pp. 194 m. 5, 286 me: 1. 
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Epistle of St Jude on that of the Western Church: the 
Apocalypse on that of the Church of Asia Minor. It re- 
mains to inquire how far these lines of evidence are 
extended and confirmed in the great divisions of the 
Church up to the close of the third century. 


§ 1. The Alexandrine Church. 


The testimony of the Alexandrine Church, as has been 
noticed already, 1s of the utmost importance, owing to the 
natural advantages of its position and the conspicuous 
eminence of its great teachers during the third century. 
Never perhaps have two such men as Clement and Origen 
contributed in suceessive generations to build up a Chris- 
tian Church in wisdom and humility. No two fathers ever 
did more to vindicate the essential harmony of Christian 
truth with the lessons of history and the experience of 
men ; and in spite of their many faults and exaggerations, 
perhaps no influence on the whole has been less productive 
of evil’. ; 

No catalogue of the Books of the New Testament 
occurs in the writings of Clement; but Eusebius has given 


a summary of his ‘Hypotyposes’ or ‘Outlines’ which 


serves in some measure to supply the defect”. ‘Clement 


‘in his Outlines, to speak generally, has given concise — 
‘explanations of all the Canonical Scriptures (waons THs 


‘évduaOnxov ypagys) without omitting the disputed books: 


‘Epistles, as well as the Epistle of Barnabas and the so-— 


‘called Revelation of Peter. And moreover he says’ that: 


a Athenagorasissometimesclassed p. 304, n. 2. fe 
with the Alexandrine school, but his 2 The testimony of Pantenus (?) 
writings contain no clear references to the Epistle to the Hebrews as 


to any of the disputed books. Cf. a work of St Paul is noticed on the 


Lardner, Pt. 11. c. 18, § 12; supr. following page. 


| 
. 
| 
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‘the Epistle to the Hebrews is Paul’s, but that it was CaP IL. 
‘written to the Hebrews in the Hebrew dialect, and that 
‘Luke having’ carefully (dvAotiwas) translated it published 
‘it for the use of the Greeks. And that it is owing to the 
‘fact that he translated it that the complexion (yp#7a) 

‘of this Epistle and that of the Acts is found to be the : 
‘same. Further he remarks that it is natural that the 
‘phrase Paul an Apostle does not occur in the superscrip- 

‘tion, for in writing to Hebrews, who had conceived a pre- 

‘judice against him and suspected him, he was very wise 
‘in not repelling them at the beginning by affixing his 
‘name. And then a little further on he (Clement) adds: 

‘And as the blessed presbyter (? Pantznus) before now 
‘used to say, since the Lord, as being the Apostle of the Hebr. iii. x. 

‘Almighty, was sent to the Hebrews, Paul through his 
‘modesty, inasmuch as he was sent to the Gentiles, does 

‘not inscribe himself Apostle of the Hebrews, both on 

‘account of the honour due to the Lord, and because it 

‘was a work of supererogation that he addressed an Epistle 

‘to the Hebrews also (é« mepiovcias xal tots “E®patous 

‘émucté\XNew) since he was herald and Apostle of the 

‘Gentiles’? The testimony to the Pauline origin of the 
_ Epistle to the Hebrews which is contained in this passage to to the Epistle 
is evidently of the greatest value. There can be little" 
doubt that the ‘blessed presbyter’ was Pantznus ; and 
thus the tradition is carried up almost to the Apostolic 
age. With regard to the other disputed books, the words % fete aa 
of Eusebius imply some distinction between ‘the Epistle. 

‘of Jude and the Catholic Epistles’ and ‘the Epistle of 
-\*Barnabas and the Revelation of Peter’ But the whole 
statement is very loosely worded, and its true meaning 
must be sought by comparison with other evidence. Fortu- 
pavaly this is not wanting. Photius after commenting very te. 886 a». 


1 Euseb. H. £. vi. 14. 
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severely on the doctrinal character of the Outlines adds; 
‘Now the whole scope of the book consists in giving as it 
“were interpretations of Genesis, of Exodus, of the Psalms; 
‘of the Epistles of St Paul, and of the Catholic Epistles, 
‘and of Ecclesiasticus’’ The last clause is very obscure ; 
but whatever may be meant by it, it is evident that the 
detailed enumeration is most imperfect, for the Outlines 
certainly contained notes on the four Gospels. But if 
Clement had distinctly rejected any book which Photius 
held to be Canonical, or treated any Apocryphal book as 
part of Holy Scripture, it is likely that he would have 
mentioned the fact; and thus negatively his testimony 
modifies that of Eusebius, at least so far as that seems to 
imply that Clement treated the Epistle of Barnabas and 
the Revelation of Peter as Canonical. A third account of 
the Outlines further limits the statements of Eusebius and. 
Photius. Cassiodorus, the chief minister of Theodoriec, in 
his ‘ Introduction to the reading of Holy Scripture’ says: 
‘Clement of Alexandria a presbyter, who is-.also called 
‘Stromateus, has made some comments on the Canonical. 
‘Epistles, that is to say on the first Epistle of St Peter, the 
‘first and second of St John, and the Epistle of St James, 
‘in pure and elegant language. Many things which he 
‘has said in them shew refinement, but some a want of 
‘eaution; and we have caused his comments to be ren- 
‘dered into Latin, so that by the omission of some triflmg 
‘details which might cause offence his teaching may be 


‘imbibed with greater security’. There can be littledoubt ~ 


_ 1 Phot. Cod. 109. Bunsen, Anal. 
Ante-Nic.1. p. 165. For kal rév xado- 
Aukov Kal ToU éxkAnotacTixod (Bekk. 
éxkAyotacTov) Bunsen prints kal Tov 
ka, kat Tov KaddrXou TOmov *Ex- 
KAnotactitKod. But surely 6 xaGd- 
ov Témos ExkAnovacrixds is a mar- 
vellous phrase. The reference to the 


book of Ecclesiasticus in such acon- _ 
nexion, however perplexing, is not 
without parallel. Cf. pp. 191 f., 337. 

2 The passages are printed at 
length by Bunsen, 2b. pp. 323 sqq.; 
and in the editions of Clement. 
Klotz, Iv. pp. 52 sqq. 
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that the Latin Adumbrationes which are given in the 
editions of Clement are the notes of which Cassiodorus 
speaks. There is however one discrepancy between the 
description and the Adumbrationes. These are written on 
the first Epistle of St Peter, the Epistle of St Jude (not St 


James), and the first two Epistles of St John; but in’ 


general character they answer to the idea which might be 
formed of the work, and Cassiodorus himself is by no 
means so accurate a writer that his testimony should be 
decisive’. The Adumbrationes contain numerous refer- 
ences to Scripture, and expressly assign the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to St Paul*. The scattered testimonies which 
are gathered from the text of Clement’s extant works 
recognize the same books. He makes several quotations 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews as St Paul’s*, from the 
_ Epistle of St Jude*, and one among many others. from the 
first Epistle of St John which implies the existence of a 
second’; while he uses the Apocalypse frequently, assign- 
ing it to the Apostle St John®; but he nowhere makes 
any reference to the Epistle of St James’. There can 
then be little doubt that the reading in Cassiodorus is 
false, and that ‘Jude’-should be substituted for ‘James;’ 
-and thus the different lines of evidence are found to 
coincide exactly. Clement, it appears, recognized as Ca- 
nonical all the books of the New Testament except the 
Epistle of St James, the second Epistle of St Peter, and 


1 It may be added that Cassiodo- 
rus omits Jude in his list of the 
-books of the New Testament. See 
App. D. 

2 But itis added that it was trans- 
lated by St Luke: Lucas quoque et 
Actus Apostolorum stylo exsecutus 
agnoscitur et Pauli ad Hebreos in- 
terpretatus epistolam. Cf. p. 309. 

3 Clem. Alex. Strom. VI. 8. 62: 

— JLaddos...rois ‘EBpaios ypaddwyr. 
 * Strom. TI. 2. 11: énl rovrwr 













otuac...rpopyrixas “lovdav év rH émt- 


TOA elpnKévat. 
5 Strom. 11. 15.66: dalverar dé cal 
"Iwdvyns €v TH melfovr ErioroAR Tas 


— dtagmopdas Tv auapriav éxdiddoxow. 


Comp. p. 336, n. 3. 

6 Ped. 1. 12. 119. Strom. VI. 13. 
107: ws pyow év TH aroxadtWe 6 
"Iwdvvns. 


* The instances commonly quoted. 


are rightly set aside by Lardner, 1. 
22, § 8. 
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the third Epistle of St John. And his silence as to these’ 


can prove no more than that he was unacquainted with 
them’. 

Origen completed nobly the work which Clement 
began. During a long life of labour and suffering he 
learnt more fully than any one who went before him the 
depth and wisdom of the Holy Scriptures; and his testi- 
mony to their divine claims is proportionately more com- 
plete and systematic. Eusebius has collected the chief 
passages in which he speaks on the subject of the Canon, 
and though much that he says refers to the Acknowledged 
Books, his evidence is too important to be omitted. Like 
the Fathers who preceded him, he professes only to repeat 
the teaching which he had received. ‘Inthe first book 
‘of his Commentaries on Matthew, Kusebius writes, ‘ pre- 
‘serving the rule of the Church, he testifies that he knows 
‘only four Gospels, writing to this effect: I have learnt. by 
‘tradition concerning the four Gospels, which alone are 
‘uncontroverted in the Church of God spread under 
‘heaven, that that according to Matthew, who was once 
‘a publican but afterwards an Apostle of Jesus Christ, 
‘was written first;...that according to Mark second;...that 
‘according to Luke third;...that according to John last 
‘of all’? 

‘The same writer, Eusebius continues, ‘in the fifth 
‘book of his Commentaries on the Gospel of John says 
‘this of the Epistles of the Apostles: Now he who was 
‘made fit to be a minster of the new covenant, not of the 


‘letter but of the spirit, Paul, who fully preached the 


1 Clement’s use of the writings of 
the sub-apostolic Fathers (Clement 


of Rome, Hermas, Barnabas) and cf _ 


certain Apocryphal books (the Go- 
spels according to the Hebrews and 
the Egyptians, the Preaching and 
the Apocalypse of Peter, the Tradi- 


tions of Mathias) will be considered 

in App. B. It is enough to notice 

that there is no evidence to shew 

that he attributed to them a decisive 

authority, as he did to the writings 

of the Apostles in the strictest sense. 
2 Euseb. #. &. VI. 25. 
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‘Gospel from Jerusalem round about as far as [lyricum, CHAP. 11 
‘did not even write to all the Churches which he taught, 

‘and sent mofeover but few lines (etiyous) to those to 
‘which he wrote. Peter again, on whom the Church of 
‘Christ is built against which the gates of hell shall not 
‘prevail, has left behind one Epistle generally acknow- 
_‘ledged; perhaps also a second, for it is a disputed ques- 

‘tion. Why need I speak about him who reclined upon 

‘the breast of Jesus, John, who has left behind a single 
‘Gospel, though he confesses that he could make so many 

‘as not even the world could contain? He wrote moreover John xxi. 2s. 
‘the Apocalypse, having been commanded to keep silence, ;24P°°* 
‘and not to write the voices of the seven thunders. He *?%* + 
‘has left behind also one Epistle of very few lines: per- 

‘haps too a second and third; for all do not allow that 
‘these are genuine; nevertheless both together do not 
‘contain a hundred lines.’ | 

‘In addition to these statements [Origen] thus dis- ‘¢ Epistle 

‘cusses the Epistle to the Hebrews in his Homilies rews. 
‘upon it: Every one who is competent to judge of differ- 
‘ences of diction (dpacewv) would acknowledge that the 
‘style (yapaxtnp THs AéEews) of the Epistle entitled to the 
‘Hebrews does not exhibit the Apostle’s rudeness and 
‘simplicity in speech (7d €v Aoyw idiwTixdv), though he 
‘acknowledged himself to be semple an his speech, that is 
in his diction (7 dpacer), but it is more truly Greek in 
its composition (cvvGéce tis AéEews). And again, that 
ithe thoughts (vonpara) of the Epistle are wonderful, and 
not second to the acknowledged writings of the Apostle, 
every one who pays attention to the reading of the 
‘Apostle’s works would also grant to be true. And after 
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‘recorded from memory the Apostle’s teaching, and as it 
‘were illustrated with a brief Commentary the sayings of 
‘his master (avopuvnwovevoartos...cat womepel oyonto- 
‘ypadnoavtos). If then any Church hold this Epistle to 
‘be Paul's, we cannot find fault with it for so doing (evdo- 
‘KiweiT@® Kal émt TovTw); for it was not without good 
‘reason (eve eixj) that the men of old time have handed 
‘it down as Paul’s. But who it was who wrote the Hpistle 
‘God only knows certainly. The account (ictopia) which 
‘has reached us is [manifold,| some saying that Clement 
‘who became Bishop of Rome wrote it, while others assign 
‘it to Luke the author of the Gospel and the Acts.’ 

Much has been. written since upon the subject with 
which Origen deals thus wisely, but not one step has been 
surely made beyond the limit which he fixes. Others | 
have expounded the arguments on which he touches, but ~ 
without adding anything to their real force. New con- | 
jectures have been made, more groundless than those © 
which he mentions, but his practical conclusion remains 
unshaken. The Epistle though not St Paul’s in the striet- 
est sense is eminently Pauline; and from the time of 
Origen it was generally received as St Paul’s in this 
wider view of authorship by the Alexandrine Church, and 
thence in the fourth century by the great scholars of the 
West. 

There still remain two passages in Rufinus’ version’ — 
of the Homilies on Genesis and Joshua in which we find | 
an incidental enumeration of the different authors and _ 


—_ SS a ee ee ee eee 









to insist on these as of primary authority. Rufinus, as is | 
well known, was not content to render the simple words | 
of Origen, but sought in | several points to rn them into | | 


1 There can be no doubt that he was the author of it, Ci. a | Origen 
a Aa 
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harmony with the current belief; and the comparison of cmap. IL 
some fragments of the Greek text of one of the Homilies 
with his rendering of it shews clearly that he has allowed 
himself in these the same licence as in his other trans- 
lations’. Still there is something of Origen’s manner 
throughout the pieces; and in his popular writings he 
quotes parts of the disputed books without hesitation. 
The first passage is contained in a spiritual explana- The passage 


9 P 3 E rom @ Ho- 
tion” of the narrative concerning the wells which were mily on 


opened by Isaac after the Philistines had stopped them, esqq 
and the new wells which he made. Moses, Origen tells 
us, was one of the servants of Abraham who first opened 
the fountain of the Law. Such too were David and the 
Prophets. But the Jews closed up those sources of life, 
the scriptures of the Old Testament, with earthly thoughts ; 
and when the antitype of Isaac had sought to lay them 
open, the Philistines strove with him. ‘So then he dug 
‘new wells; and so did his servants. Isaac’s servants were 
‘Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John: his servants are Peter, 
‘James, and Jude: his servant also is the Apostle Paul; 
‘who all dig wells of the New Testament. But those who 
‘mind earthly things strive ever for these also, and suffer 
‘not the new to be formed, nor the old to be cleansed. 
‘They gainsay the sources opened in the Gospel: they 
‘oppose those opened by the Apostles’ (Evangelicis puters 
jcontradicunt: Apostolicis adversantur). 

The last quotation which I shall make is equally cha- 770m @ Ho- 
acteristic of Origen’s style. He has been speaking of the Jos! 
alls of Jericho which fell down before the blasts of the 
rumpets of the priests. ‘So too,’ he says*, ‘our Lord, 


1 For instance, he adds such (Hom. im Gen. 1. 2). 

phrases as Sanctus Apostolus, and 2 Hom. in Gen. xt. 2. A differ- 
ranslates ws ovx ayia Ta Mwvoéws ent explanation of the wells is given 
_ auyypdppara by Scripta Mosis ni- Select? in Gen. vit. p. 77 (ed. Lomm.). _- 
hil in se divine sapientiz nihilque 3 Hom. in Jos. VIt. I. 

operis sancti Spiritus continere 
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‘whose advent was typified by the son of Nun, when he 
‘came sent his Apostles as priests bearing well-wrought 
‘(ductiles) trumpets. Matthew first sounded the priestly 
‘trumpet in his Gospel. Mark also, Luke and John, each 
‘gave forth a strain on their priestly trumpets. Peter 
‘moreover sounds loudly on the twofold’ trumpet of his 
‘Epistles: and so also James and Jude. Still the number 
‘is Incomplete, and John gives forth the trumpet-sound in 
‘his Epistles and Apocalypse; and Luke while describing 
‘the acts of the Apostles. Lastly however came he who 
‘said: IL think that God hath set forth us Apostles last of 
‘all, and thundering on the fourteen trumpets of his 
‘Epistles threw down even to the ground the walls of 
‘Jericho, that is to say all the instruments of idolatry and 
‘the doctrines of philosophers.’ 

Such appears to have been Origen’s popular teaching 
on the Canon, in discourses which aimed at spiritual in- 
struction rather than at critical accuracy; and. it remains 
to be seen how far these general outlines are filled up in 
detail by special testimonies. The first place is naturally 
due to references contained in the Greek text of his 
writings; and it is indeed on these only that absolute 
reliance can be placed. It is evident then from this kind 
of evidence, no less than from all other, that like Clement 
he received the Apocalypse as an undoubted work of the 
Apostle St John’®. Like Clement also he quotes the 


Epistle of St Jude several times, and expressly as the ~ 
but he implies in one place 
In addition | 


work of ‘the Lord’s brother ; 


1 Duabus tubis. One Manuscript  xili. 55, 56): 


kal "Iovdas @ypawev 


has a very remarkable reading, ex 
tribus. 

2 Comm. in Joan. T. 1. 14: hyolv 
ou é&v TH aroKxahvWe 6 Tov LeBedalou 
’Twavvns. 

3 Comm. in Matt. T. x. 17 (Matt. 


emrioTONHy buybareXoP pev TeTAnpw- 
pévnv 5& THs ovpaviov xapiTos Eppw- 
peeve doywr.. id. T. XVU. 30: ef dé 
kat tTHv Lovda mpdco.td Tis émicro- 
Ajv... 





II. | 


to this he refers to the ‘ Epistle in circulation under the 
‘name of James’; but he nowhere I believe either quotes 
or mentions the second Epistle of St Peter’, or the two 
shorter Epistles of St John. On the contrary, he quotes 
the Epistle of Peter? and the Epistle of John* in such a 
manner as at least to shew that the other Epistles were 
not familharly known. | 

The Latin version of the Homilies supplies in part 
what is wanting in the Greek Commentaries. It contains 
several distinct quotations of the second Epistle of St 2 Peter. 
Peter’, and of the Epistle of St James, who is described 
in one place as ‘the brother of the Lord, but generally 
only as ‘the Apostle®; but even in this there is no refer- 
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ence to the shorter Epistles of St John. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is quoted continually both 
in the Greek and in the Latin text, sometimes as the 
work of St Paul, sometimes as the work of the Apostle, 
and sometimes without any special designation’. 


1 Comm. in Joan. T. XIX. 6: as 
év TH pepowévy “laxwBov émicro\q 
 avéyvepev. Ci. T. XX. to. He once 
quotes it without further remark: 
ws mapa laxwBw, Select. in Ps. xxx. 
T. XI. p.129. It may be concluded 
from one passage in his Commenta- 
ries on St Matthew (xiii. 55, 56), 
in which he notices that the St Jude 
there mentioned was the author of 
the Epistle which bore his name, and 
St James the one to whom St Paul 
refers in Gal.i. 19, that he was not 
inclined to believe that the Epistle 
of St James was written by the 
Lord’s brother. 

2 It is impossible to insist confi- 
dently on the doubtful reading. 
‘Comm. in Matt. T. XV. 27: did rijs 
Tlérpov mpwrns émiorodjs. Iérpov 

is pe enperehtly omitted in the Manu- 















pts 
ce 3 Select. in Ps. iii. (T. XI. 420) : 
Kara Ta Neyoueva ev TH KaGodcK7 


ETLOTONT mapa TS Ilérpy. Cf. sates ih 
in Joan. T. Vi. 18. 

+ Comm. in Matt. T. XVII. a TO 
a7ro TOU “Iwdvvov KadodtKjs émt- 
oTo\js. ib. T. XV. 31: 1% “Iwdvvov 
éricTo\y. Yet cf. p. 319, n. 5. 

5 Hom. in Levit. iv. 4: Petrus 
dixit (2 Pet. i. 4)- Cf. Comm. in 
Rom. iv. 9. Hom. mm Num. xi. 8: 
ut ait quodam in loco scriptura 
(2 Pet. ii. 16). Cf. Hom. xvut. s. f. 
Thus also de Princ. 1. 5. 3: Petrus 
in | gree: epistola... 

; cen in Rom. Iv. 8; James 
vi. 

7 ‘The passage quoted by Euse- 
bius from a Homily on the He- 
brews gives probably Origen’s ma- 
ture judgment on the authorship of 
the Epistle. In the earlier letter to 
Africanus he says, after quoting 
Hebr. xi. 37: GAN’ eixéds Twa OiB- 
fLevoy amd Tis els TadTa damodeliews 
guyxpjoacGar TQ Bovrevuare Tov 


The Epistle to 
the Hebrews. 
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On the whole then there can be little doubt as to 
Origen’s judgment on the New Testament Canon. He 
was acquainted with all the books which are received at 
present, and received as Apostolic all those which were 


recognized by Clement. 


The others he used, but with a 


certain reserve and hesitation, arising from a want of in- 
formation as to their history, rather than from any positive 


grounds of suspicion’. 


Clement divided the Christian books into two great 
divisions, the Gospel and the Apostle or the Apostles. Origen 
repeats the same classification’; but he also advanced a 
step further, and found that these were united in one © 
whole as ‘Divine Scriptures of the New Testament’” — 


written by the same Spirit as those before Christ’s coming’, 


dOeTovvTuw THY émiaToAHy «s ob Tati 
yeypaupevny’ mpos ov dd\\wy Ndywv 
Kar idiav xpnfouev els dmrddecéw Tod 
etvat Ilavdov thy émcoroAjy ('T. XVII. 
p- 31). Though the date of this 
letter is probably A.D. 240, the Ho- 
milies were not written till after 245. 

1 Origen’s quotations from the 
sub-apostolic Fathers (Clement of 
Rome, Hermas, Barnabas) and Apo- 
cryphal Books (the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, the Preaching 
of Peter, the Acts of Paul) will be 
noticed in App. B. 

One famous passage in which Ori- 
gen contrasts the Canonical Gospels 
with others deserves to be quoted. 


‘In commenting on Luke i, 1 he says 


‘The phrase have taken in hand im- 
‘plies a tacit accusation of those 


_ ‘who rushed hastily to write Gospels 


‘without the grace of the Holy 
‘Spirit. Matthew and Mark and 
‘Luke and John did not take in 
‘hand to write their Gospels, but 
“wrote them being full of the Holy 
S Spates The Church has four 
‘Gospels, heresies very many, of 
‘which one is entitled according to 
‘the Egyptians, another according to 


‘ the twelve Apostles...... Four Gospels 


‘approves, that is, four Gospels only 


‘only are approved, out of which we 
‘must bring forth points of teaching _ 
‘under the person of our Lord and | 
‘Saviour. There is I know a | 
‘Gospel which is called according to 
‘ Thomas, and [one] according to Ma- | 
‘thias; and there are many others _ 
‘which we read, lest we should seem 
‘to be unacquainted with any point | 
“for the sake of those who think they | 
‘ possess some valuable knowledge if | 
‘they are acquainted with them. | 

| 

/ 




















‘But in all these we approve no- 
‘thing else but that which the Church 


‘as proper to be received’ (Hom. 1. 
in Luc.}. The passage may stand 
as a complete explanation of his 
judgment and his practice. | | 
2 Clem. Strom. VI. 3. 1545°¥. 5-4 
31; VI. 2. 88. Orig. Hom. in Jerem. 
XX. f.).. Seep. gosew i 
3 De Princip. tv. 1.(Philoe. c. 1) t39) 
..€K TOV TemicTevymevay uty evar — 
Oelwv ypapuv THs Te Aeyouevyns Ta-— | 
; 


mvedua. wKovdunoev, GAN dre Td adToO — 
Tvyxdvov kal dd Tov évds Ceod, Td 
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and giving a testimony by which every word should be 
_established *. 

Among thé most distinguished scholars of Origen was 
Dionysius, who was promoted to the presidency of the 
Catechetical School about the year 231 A.D., and after- 
_wards was chosen Bishop of Alexandria. During an active 
and troubled episcopate he maintained an intimate com- 
munication with Rome, Asia Minor, and Palestine; and 
in one place (referring to the schism of Novatus) he ex- 
presses his joy at ‘the unity and love everywhere preva- 
‘lent in all the districts of Syria, nm Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
‘Pontus, and Bithynia,’ and ‘in all the churches of the 
‘East*’ Important fragments of his letters still remain, 
~ which contain numerous references to the New Testament ; 


and among other quotations he makes use of the Epistle 


to the Hebrews as St Paul’s 


* of the Epistle of St James’, 


CHAP. II. 


DIONYSIUS. 
- 


248 A.D. 


The Epistle to 
e Hebrews. 


and in his remarks on the Apocalypse mentions ‘the 247d 3 John. 
‘second and third Epistles circulated as works of John’ in | 
such a way as to imply that he was inclined to receive 


them as authentic’. 


dpovov Kat éml Trav evayyeNlwy tre- 
Toinke Kal él Tay aroaTéhww. Comp. 
Comm. in Joh, I. 15. 

1 Hom. in Jerem. 1. The wel!- 

known reference of Origen to the 
‘Shepherd of Hermas (Comm. in Rom. 
“xvi. 14. Cf. Comm. in Matt. T. xiv. 
- jas) evidently expresses a private 
jopinion on the book, and by no 
means places it on an equality with 
he Canonical Scriptures. Cf. App. B. 
2 Euseb. H. F. vi. 46; Vit. 4, 5. 
3 Dion. ap. Euseb. H. EB. v1. An 
Thy aprayiy Tav YrapxovTwr duolws 
ixelvors ols kal Iladd\os éeuaptipyce 
Ta Xapas mpooedciavro. Cf. Hebr. 
34. 
PS Giem:s in Lue. xx1t. (Gallandi, 
Bibl. Pp. xiv. App. p. 117. Cf. 
Proleg. v.) 6 yap Geds, gnotv, aret- 
actos ort KaxGy. Jamesi. 13. 


; a Dion. ap. Euseb. H. Z. vu. 25: 


















His criticism on the Apocalypse has 


GNX’? ov6é ev TH Sevrépa Hepomeryn 
"Iwdvvov kali tpity Kairot Bpaxetas 
ovcas éristoXats 6 lwdvyns dvouacti 
mpoxertat GAN dvavipws 0 mpecBure- 
pos yéypamtat. Though the context 
implies that he held these letters to 
be St John’s, yet he afterwards 
speaks of ‘ his Epistle,’ as if he had 
written but one (7 éricTo\y, 7 Ka- 
Ook) émicTto\y). This may serve 
to explain the similar usage of Ori- 
gen. Cf. p. 317. This mode of 
speaking is most remarkably illus- 
trated in the records of the seventh 
Council of Carthage (a/D. 256, 
Routh, Rell. Sacr. 111. p. 130), where 
the second Epistle of St John is thus 
quoted: Ioannes Apostolus in epis- 
tola sua posuit dicens (2 John to, r1). 
In the fifth Council (Routh, p. rrr) 
the first Epistle is quoted in the 
same words, 


The Apoca- - 
lypse. 
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been already noticed. He had weighed the objections 
which were brought against it, and found them insufficient 
to overthrow its Canonicity’, though he believed that it 
was not the work of the Apostle, and admitted that 1t was 
full of difficulties which he was unable to explain. ‘I will 
‘not deny,’ he says, ‘that the author of the Apocalypse 
‘was named John, for I fully allow (cuvauwe@) that it is 
‘the work of some holy and inspired man (aryiov.:.Twvds 
‘xal Oeomvevotov); but 1 should not easily concur in the 
‘belief that this John was the Apostle, the son of Zebedee, 
‘the brother of James, who wrote the Gospel and the 
‘Catholic Epistle.’ 
opinion : 
‘racter of the writings, and from the form of the language, 
‘and the general construction of the book [of the Revela-_ 
‘tion| that [the John there mentioned] is not the same~’ 


And he then adds the grounds of his © 
‘for I conclude from a comparison of the cha- | 


: 
| 


In this passage Dionysius makes no reference to any his- | 
torical evidence in support of the opinion which he ad- | 


vocates, and consequently his objections gain no weight 
from his position. But the fact that he urged them is 
of great interest, as shewing the liberty which was still 
allowed in dealing with the Canon. He set forth the 
absolute authority of that which ‘could be proved by 


‘demonstration and teaching of the Holy Scriptures*:’ he 


regarded it as a worthy task even in small matters to 


_ ‘harmonize the words of the Evangelists with judgment 


‘and good faith*: he allowed the Apocalypse itself to be 


' 









L Oly p. 245. 

2 Dion. ap. Euseb. H. #. l. c.: 
Tekpalpouar yap ék TE TOU HOous Exa- 
Tépwv Kal TOU THY dywvr eidous Kal 


THs TOU BiBNlov die~aywyys eyo- 


Lévns pn Tov avrov eivar. The whole 
passage is too long to quote, but 
will repay a careful perusal. I do not 
think there is any other piece of 
pure criticism in the early Fathers 





to compare with it for style and 
manner. 

3 Dion. ap. Euseb. H. #. vir. 24: 

Ta Tals Grodetseot Kal SidacKkadlas 
Tov aylwy ypapar hited . 
KaTadexdmevo.. 

4 Dion. Zp. Canon. (Routh, Rell. 
Sacr, Ill. p. 225): Kat unde duapw- 
vetv nde évayTiovobar Tovs evayye- 
Naoras mpos dAAndous UrokdBwmer, | 









—— 
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the work of an inspired man; but nevertheless he regarded 
the special authorship of the sacred books as a proper 
subject for critical inquiry’. And this is entirely con- 
sistent with the belief that the Canon was fixed practically 
by the common use of Christians, and not definitely marked 
out by any special investigation—that it was formed by 
instinct, and not by argument. Dionysius exercised a free 
judgment on Scripture within certain limits, but these 
limits themselves were already recognized. 

It does not appear that the opinion of Dionysius cE PN a 
the authorship of the Apocalypse made any permanent writers. 
impression on the Alexandrine Church; but indeed the 
few fragments of later writers by. which it is represented 
contain very little that illustrates the history of the 
disputed books. In the meagre remains which survive 
of the writings of Pierius, Theonas” (the successor of Dio- 26s 4-». 
nysius in the Episcopate), and Phileas, I have noticed 
nothing which bears upon it. Theognostus, who was at THEOGNOS- 
the head of the Catechetical School towards the close of 
the third century, makes use of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
as authoritative Scripture’® ; and Peter Martyr (the suc- pare 
cessor of Theonas) refers to it expressly as the work of the spo AD 
Apostle*. 


CHAP, II. 


GN’ el kal utxporoyla tis elvar ddter 
mept TO (nTrovmevor...juets evyvwpdvws 
TH NeXOEvTa Kal ticTws apudcat Tpo- 
Oupndwuev. He is referring to the 
ccounts of the Resurrection. 


term, as has been noticed before 
(pp. 303, 318), marks a period in the 
history of the Canon. 

3 Routh, Rell. Sacr. 111. 409: émt 


dé Tols yevoapuévors THs ovpaviou bw- 










1 It must be noticed that Diony- 
ius himself quoted the Apocalypse 
ith respect: Euseb. H. £. VII. 10 
d init. . 
2 One passage of his famous letter 
Lucianus deserves to be quoted. 

one step by which he was to 
ring his master to the faith it is 
said : laudabitur et interim Lvange- 

- Apostolusque pro divinis oracu- 

lis (Routh, Rell. Sacr. 111. p. 443). 
The common use of this collective 


C. 












peas kal TeNewHetow ovdeula tepidel- 
meTal suvyyvwuns atodoyia Kal ma- 
palrnots (Hebr. vi. 4). . 

* Routh, Rell. Sacr. Iv. 35: ef 
bh, ws Aéyet 6 arécToNos, érldira & 
dv Huds Sunyousévous 6 xpévos (Hebr. 
xi. 32). The succession of testimony 
does not end here. Alexander who 
became bishop about 313 A.D., and 
Athanasius who: succeeded him 
(326—373 A.D.), both quote the 
Epistle as St Paul’s. And Eutha- 
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The testimony of the Alexandrine Church to the New 
Testament Canon is thus generally uniform and clear. In 
addition to the acknowledged books the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Apocalypse were received there as divine 
Scripture even by those who doubted their immediate 
Apostolic origin. ‘The two shorter Epistles of St John 
were well known and commonly received’; but no one 
except Origen, so far as can be discovered now, was 
acquainted with the second Epistle of St Peter, and it is 
doubtful whether he made use of it’. 

In speaking of the Alexandrine Canon it is impossible 
to omit all mention of the Egyptian versions, which even 
in their present corrupt state shew singular marks of 
agreement with the Alexandrine text. But the materials 
which I possess at present are not sufficient to furnish 
any satisfactory result either as to their exact age or as to 
their original form and extent. Two versions into the 
dialects of Upper and Lower Egypt—the Thebaic (Sahi- 
dic) and Memphitic—date from the close of the third cen- 


lius (c. 460 A.D.) only mentions the 
doubts which had been raised on the 
question to refute them (Credner, 
Finlect. 11. 498 f.). 

1 Alexander, who has been men- 
tioned above, in a letter preserved 
by Socrates quotes the second Epi- 
stle as the work of ‘the Blessed 
John.’ Socr.. A. £. 1..6.'30. His 
testimony is valuable as indicating 
the tendency of the Alexandrine 
Church, which is clearly seen in 
later writers. 

2 In connexion with the Alexan- 
drine Church it is convenient to no- 
tice JULIUS AFRICANUS, who wrote 
a famous letter to Origen (ef. p. 317, 
“n. 7), and studied at Alexandria, 
and afterwards lived at Emmaus in 
Palestine (c.220 a.D.). His method 
of reconciling the genealogies in St 
Matthew and St Luke is well-known, 


and furnishes an important proof of 


the attention bestowed in his time 
on the criticism of the Apostolic 
Books. He speaks generally of ‘all 
‘[the writings] of the Old Testament’ 
(Goa THs Tadaas diabnKns éperat, 
Routh, Rell. Sacr. 1. p. 226), thus 
implying (as Melito had done before 
him) the existence of a written New 
Testament. It is uncertain from 
the language of Origen whether he 
received the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

ANATOLIUS bishop of Laodicea 
Cc. 270 A.D. was likewise an Alex- 
andrian, but there is nothing in the 
fragmeuts of his Paschal Canons 
(Euseb. H. £. vit. 32) which bears 
on the history of the disputed books ; 
he makes use however of 2 Cor. iii. 
I2 sqq., giving to karomrplved bat 
(ver. 18) the sense of ‘beholding’ 
and not ‘reflecting.’ 
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tury*. The few fragments of the Basmuric version which ©HaP. II. 

have been published seem to indicate that it was not an 

independent work, but a dialectic revision of the Thebaic’. 

Of this latter version considerable portions have been pre- Thebaic. 

served, and among them parts of all the disputed books ; 

but it is now impossible to decide how far they are derived 

from one source’. The Memphitic version offers a far Memphitic. 
more hopeful field for criticism. This has been published 

entire from ancient Manuscripts, and the store of these 

has not yet been exhausted’. It is then not unreasonable 

to expect that some scholar will point out in this transla- 

tion, as has been done in the Latin and Syriac, how far an 

older work underlies the printed, text, and whether that 

can be attributed to one author. But till this has been 

determined no stress can be laid upon the evidence which 

the Version affords for the disputed Catholic Epistles’. 

It is worthy of notice however that the position in the 

Manuscripts occupied by the Epistle to the Hebrews— 

before the Pastoral Epistles—is consistent with the judg- 


1 Hug has shewn this fully and 
satisfactorily. Jntrod. § 91. The 
Thebaic Version is probably the 
older, and may date even from the 
close of the second century. David- 
son, Jntrod. Il. 213. 

2 Hug. Introd. § 96. Davidson, 
Introd. U1. 213. 

3 The fragments were first col- 
leeted in an Appendix to the fac- 

imile of the Cod. Alex. by Woide 
nd Ford; but some additions have 
een since made, and they require a 
areful revision. 

* The first edition was published 
by Wilkins, at Oxford, in 1716, from 
Manuscripts at Oxford, Rome, and 
Paris. Schwartze published the 
Gospels at Leipsic in 1846—47 ; and 
on his death Bétticher continued 
Ais work, though in a different form, 





and published in 1852 the Acts from 
four Manuscripts and the Epistles 
from eight Manuscripts more or less 
perfect; but his Prolegomena— 
barely a few lines—leave very much 
to be desired. The order of the 
Epistles in one Berlin Manuscript is 
remarkable: Colossians, Thessalo- 
nians, Philemon, Hebrews, Timothy, 
Titus. The Apocalypse I believe 
has not yet been published in this 
edition. 

®? Though the Athiopic Version 
belongs to the next century, I may 
notice that it contains the entire 
N.T. The Acts however is contained 
only in one Manuscript in addition to 
the two used in the printed Roman 
edition (1548-9),.on which no great 
reliance can be placed, as the Vul- 
gate was used to supply lacune. 
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ment of the Alexandrine Church, which received it as the 
work of St Paul’. | 


§ 2. The Latin Churches of Africa. 


At Alexandria, as has been said, the two streams of 
tradition from the East and from the West unite; but 
elsewhere they may be traced each in its separate course. 
On the one side we follow the Latin Churches of Africa: 
on the other the Greek Churches of Asia. And both 
again re-appear in close connexion at Rome, a second 
centre of Christendom, but widely different from the first. 

In one respect the judgment of the Churches of North 
Africa materially differed from that of Alexandria on the 
New Testament Canon. The Alexandrine Fathers uni- 
formly recognized the Epistle to the Hebrews as possessed 
of Apostolic authority, if not indeed as the work of St 
Paul. The early Latin Fathers with equal unanimity | 
either exclude it from the Canon or ignore its existence. — 
The evidence of Tertullian on this point is at once the 
earliest and the most complete. Though the teaching of | 
the Epistle offered the most plausible support to the | 
severe doctrines of Montanism, yet he nowhere quotes it : 

| 










but in one place, and then assigns it positively to Bar- 
nabas the companion of St Paul, placing its authority 
above that of the Shepherd of Hermas, but evidently | 
In Cyprian again — 


1 It may be observed here that 


‘the Epistle to the Hebrews is placed 


in the same position in the [Eastern ] 
Manuscripts 8 A BCH and several 
others, and also by many of the 
Greek Fathers. Cf. Tisch. in Heb.i.1. 
The [Western] Manuscripts D EFG, 
on the contrary, place the Pastoral 
Epistles after those to the Thessa- 
lonians. There are ,also traces of 
another order: In B capitulorum 


| 
numeri tales appositi ut appareat | 
eorum auctorem hanc[ad Hebr. ep.] _ 
post ep. ad Galatas collocasse. | 
Lachm. JN. 7’. Il. 537. 7 : 
| 







2 De Pudic. c. 20: Volo tamen ex. 
redundantia alicujus etiam comitis_ 
Apostolorum testimonium superdu- 
cere idoneum confirmandi de proxi- 
mo jure disciplinam magistrorum, — 
Exstat etiam Barnabe titulus ad — 
Hebreos: adeo satis auctorati viri | 
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there is no reference to.the Epistle; and on the contrary Har. II. 
he implicitly denies that 1t was a work of St Paul. After 
enumerating many places in which the mystical number 

- seven recurs in Holy Scripture, he adds: ‘And the Apo- 

‘stle Paul who was mindful of this proper and definite 
‘number writes to seven Churches. And in the Apo- 

‘calypse the Lord writes his divine commands and hea-, 

‘venly precepts to seven Churches and their Angels’’ 

It will be remembered that the same reference to the 
symbolism of the number of the Epistles occurs in the 
Muratorian Canon’; and on the very confines of the Latin 

Church, Victorinus bishop of Petavium (Pettau) in Pan- vicroninus. 
nonia reproduces the same idea; ‘There are, he says, - 
‘... seven spirits...seven golden candlesticks ... seven 
‘Churches addressed by Paul, seven deacons’...’ And 
even Jerome bears witness to the general prevalence of 
the belief when he says: ‘The Apostle Paul writes to 
‘seven Churches, for his eighth Epistle to the Hebrews is 
‘by most excluded from the number*’ Generally indeed 
it may be stated that no Latin Father before Hilary umany. 
quotes the Epistle as St Paul’s; and his judgment and iecidk 


ut quem Paulus juxta se constituerit 


tullian’s writings are very uncertain. 
in abstinentis tenore, 1 Cor. ix. 


1 De Exhort. Mart. 11 (med.): 


Et utique receptior apud ecclesias 
epistola Barnabz illo apocrypho 
Pastore moechorum. Cf. p. 226f., 
229. The phrase de proximo jure 
learly implies that the Apostles had 
he promum jus, to which an Apos- 
olic man approached nearest. The 
eading adeo satis auctorati viri (for 
uctoritatis viro) is justified by the 
ontext and de Cor. Mil. 2...obser- 
vationem...satis auctoratam consen- 
sus patrocinio. The substitution of 
a Deo for adeo seems to be quite 
unnecessary, and in fact opposed to 
the idea of the sanction of St Paul 
which follows. 
The allusions to the Epistle which 
_have been found in other parts of Ter- 





- 


Apostolus Paulus qui hujus numeri 
legitimi et certi meminit ad septem 
ecclesias scribit. Et in Apocalypsi 
Dominus mandata sua divina et pre- 
cepta ccelestia ad septem ecclesias et 
eorum angelos scribit. Of. Z'estim. 
1.20: Unde et Paulus septem ec- 
clesiis scribit et Apocalypsis eccle- 
sias septem ponit ut servetur septe- 
narius numerus. 

2 CFAp M189) | . 

3 Vict. ap. Routh, Rell. Sacr. 11. 
Pp. 459- 

4 Hieron. ad Paul. 50 (al. 103, 
IV. p.. 574): Paulus Apostolus ad 
septem ecclesias'scribit, octava enim 
ad Hebreeos a plerisque extra nu- 
merum ponitur. 
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that of the writers who followed him was strongly influ- 
enced by the authority of Origen”. 

With regard to the disputed Catholic Epistles the 
earliest Latin Fathers offer little evidence. Tertullian 
once expressly quotes the Epistle of St. Jude as authorita- 
tive and Apostolic*. But there is nothing in his writings 
to shew that he was acquainted with the Epistle of St 
James’, the second and third Epistles of St John*, or the 
second Kpistle of St Peter. In Cyprian there is I believe 
no reference to any of the disputed Epistles. Like several 
earlier writers, he quotes the first Epistles of St Peter and 
St John so as to imply that he was not familiarly ac- 
quainted with any other’; but a clause from the record of 
the seventh Council of Carthage, at which he was present, 
shews how little stress can be laid upon such language 
alone. 
Epistle of St John as ‘St John’s Epistle’ as though it 
were the only one, Aurelius bishop of Chullabi uses ex- 


The Disputed Books of the Canon. 


For after that one bishop had referred to the first © 


1 The references in Lactantius are 
very uncertain, though the coinci- 


_ dences of argument are remarkable. 


E.g. Hebr. iii. 3—6; v. 5, 6; vil. 
21, compared with Lact. Jnstit. Iv. 
14 init. (quoted by Lardner). 

* De Hab. Muliebri 3 :...Enoch 
apud Judam Apostolum testimo- 
nium possidet. This is the only re- 
ference which occurs. 

3 The references given by Semler, 
adv. Jud. 2 (James ii. 23); de Orat. 
8 (James i. 13) are quite unsatisfac- 
tory. The latter passage indeed 
seems to prove clearly that Tertul- 


‘“-lian did not know the Epistle, for 


otherwise he must have quoted it. 
The quotation de Exhort. Cast. 7, 
non auditores legis justificabuntur a 
deo sed factores, is from Rom. ii. 13, 
not ‘rom James i. 22. 

The well-known passage adv. 
Gnost. 12 does not in itself neces- 
sarily shew more than that Tertul- 
lian did not attribute the Epistle to 


St James the Elder; but the omis- 
sion of all -reference to it there, 
when connected with the other facts, 
can leave little doubt that he was 
unacquainted with it. 

4 The reference in the treatise 
against Marcion (Iv. 16) is certainly 
to 1 John iv. I, 2, and not to 2 
John 7, though the Latin has not 
preserved the difference between 
é\ndvbdra and épyduevov. Some dif- 
ficulty has been felt about the 
phrase Johannes in primore Epistola 
(de Pudic. 19): but Tertullian is 
there contrasting the teaching of 1 
John iii. 
the beginning of his Epistle: 1 John 
i. 8. This sense of primoris is fully 
justified by Aul. Gell. 1. 18. 2: 
Varro in primore libro scripsit...Cf. 
nott. zn loc. 

5 De Exhort. Mart. c. 9: Petrus 
in epistola sua... c. 10: Johannes in 
epistola sua... 


8, 9 with the passage at 
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actly the same words in quoting the second epistle*. At 
the same time however the entire absence of quotations 
from these Epistles in the writings of Cyprian, and (with 
the exception of the short Epistle to Philemon) from these 
Epistles only of all the books of the New Testament, leads 
to the conclusion that he was either ignorant of their — 
existence or doubtful as to their authority. One other 
passage alone remains to be noticed. The judgment of Auwct. adv. 
Tertullian on the Epistle of St Jude is confirmed by a eee 
passage in one of the contemporary treatises commonly 
appended to the works of Cyprian, in which it is quoted 
as Scripture*; and this reference completes I believe the 
sum of what can be gathered from early Latin writers on 
this class of the disputed books. 

But if the evidence for these Epistles be meagre, eee oe 
that for the Apocalypse is most complete. 


CHAP. II. 


Tertullian tTerrvtttay. 
quotes it continually as the work of the Evangelist St 

John, and nowhere implies any doubt of its authenticity’. 
Cyprian again makes constant use of it as Holy Scrip- Creatas. 
ture, though he does not expressly assign it to the author- 
ship of the Evangelist St John*. Commodian’ and Lac- Commonrs. 
tantius® make several allusions to it; and, with the ex- mene 
ception of the Gospel of St John, it is the only book of 

the New Testament which the latter writer quotes by 

name. From every quarter the testimony of the early 

Latin Fathers to the Apostolic authority of the Apocalypse 

is thus decided and unanimous’. 

Cf. p. 316, Bok. 


5 Commod. Jnsév. I. 41. He in- 


2 Adv. Novat. Here. p. xvii. ed. 
_ Baluz. (quoted by Lardner): sicut 
scriptum est: Jude 14, 15. 

3 Adv. Mare. mt. 14: Apostolus 


2d ohannes i in Apocalypsi... 


__ * De Opere et Eleem. 14: Audi in 
_ Apocalypsi Domini tui vocem... So 
adv. Novat. Her. p. ix. 





io 
; pe — 


-terprets Antichrist of Nero, who 


should rise again. The conjecture 
Il. 1. 17, operta Johannis, is very un- 
certain. 

6 Lact. Ep. “42f.:... sicut docet 
Johannes in Revelatione. 

7 For the Claromontane Sticho- 
metry see App. D. 
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The Disputed Books of the Canon. 


It appears then that the Canon of the Latin Churches 
up to the beginning of the fourth century differed from 
our own by defect and not by addition. The Latin Fa- 
thers were in danger of bounding the limits of the Canon 
too straitly, as the Alexandrine Fathers were inclined 
to extend them too widely. But the same causes which 
kept them from acknowledging all the books which we 
receive preserved them also from the risk of confounding 
Apocryphal with Canonical writings. Notwithstanding 
the extent of Tertullian’s works he refers only to two 


[PART 


Apocryphal books; and one of these—the Shepherd of 


Hermas—he rejects with contempt’: the other—the Acts 
of Paul and Thecla—he declares to be a detected forgery’. 
In Cyprian, though he freely uses the Apoéryphal books of 
the Old Testament, there is no trace of any Christian 
Apocryphal book; and in the tracts appended to his 
works there is a single condemnatory reference to the 
Preaching of Paul’. Lactantius also once alludes to the 
same book, but without attributing to it any remarkable 
authority*; and elsewhere he quotes the words of the 
Heavenly Voice at our Lord’s Baptism according to the 
reading of Justin Martyr’. But here the list ends; and 
on the other hand numerous passages in Tertullian, Cy- 
prian, and Victorinus, shew that they regarded the books 


1 Tert. de Orat. 12. Cf. de Pu-  terini hujus imma internecini bap- 


dic. 10: Sed cederem tibi si scrip- 
tura Pastoris que sola meechos amat 
divino instrumento meruisset incidi, 
si non ab omni concilio ecclesiarum 
etiam vestrarum inter apocrypha et 
falsa judicaretur, adultera et ipsa et 
inde patrona sociorum. 

2 De Bapt. 17:...sciant in Asia 
presbyterum qui eam _ scripturam 
[Acta Pauli et Thecle] construxit, 
quasi titulo Pauli de suo cumulans, 
convictum atque confessum id se 
amore Pauli fecisse, loco decessisse. 

3 De Bapt. 14: Est autem adul- 


~~ 


tismatis si quis alius auctor tum 
etiam quidam ab eisdem ipsis here- 
ticis propter hunc eundem errorem 
confictus liber qui inscribitur Pauli 
predicatio. On the name see Routh, 
Rell. Sacr. V. 325. 

4 Lact. Instit. Iv. 21:... sed et 
futura aperuit illis omnia que Pe- 
trus et Paulus Rome predicaverunt, 
et ea preedicatio in memoriam scripta 
permansit... 

5 Instit. Iv. 15: Tunc vox de ceelo 
audita est: Filius meus es tu; ego 
hodie genui te. Cf. p. 137. 


— 
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of the New Testament not only as a collection but as a cuap. 11. 
whole; not thrown together by caprice or accident, but 
united by Divine Providence, and equal in authority with 
the Jewish Scriptures. The language of Tertullian has 
been quoted already; and both Cyprian and Victorinus 
found a certain fitness in a fourfold Gospel, as well as 
in the seven Churches addressed by St Paul, so that 
the very proportions of the Canon seemed to them to 
be fixed by a definite law, Nor was this strange; for 
the Old and. New Scriptures were in their judgment 
‘fountains of Divine fulness, written by ‘Prophets and 
‘Apostles full of the Holy Spirit, before which ‘all the 
‘tediousness and ambiguities of human discourse must be 
‘laid aside*’ 


—§3. The Church of Rome. 


In passing from Africa to Rome we come to the second Rome the 
aniipote to 


meeting point of the East and West; for it could not but Alezandric 
happen that Rome soon became a great centre of the century. 
Christian world. A Latin Church grew up round the 
Greek Church, and the peculiarities of both were har- 
monized by that power of organization which ruled the 
Roman life. But the combination of the same elements 
at Alexandria and Rome was effected in different modes, 
and produced different results. The teaching of the East 
and West was united at Alexandria by the conscious 
operation of a spirit of eclecticism: at Rome by the silent 
ressure of events. The one combination was literary: 
he other practical. The one resulted in a theological 








: : 

1 Cf. pp. 300 f., 325. Cypr. Zp. _evangelia... It is I think unnecessary 
73. 10: Ecclesia paradisi instar... to make any apology for the use of 
arbores rigat quatuor fluminibus, id Cyprian’s letters. 
est evangeliis...Victorinus (Routh, 2 Cypr. de Orat. Dom. 1; de Ex- 

Rell. Sacr. 111. 456):...quatuor ani- hort. Mart. I. 4. 
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code: the other in an ecclesiastical system. And though 
it would be out of place to dwell longer on these -funda- 
mental differences of Alexandria and Rome—the poles of 
Christendom in the third century—it is of importance to 


bear them in mind even in an investigation into the his- 


tory of the New Testament. 

The earliest memorials of the Latin Church of Rome 
are extremely small, and. contain very little which bears 
on .the history of the New Testament Canon. Nothing 
survives of the writings of Apollonius and Victor, the first 
Latin authors whose names have been preserved. The 
Octavius of Minucius Felix, like former Apologies, con- 
tains no quotations from the Christian Scriptures; and 


the two letters of Cornelius included in the works of | 


Cyprian are scarcely more productive’. ‘The treatises of 
Novatus, the unsuccessful rival of Cornelius, are alone of 
such character and extent as to call for the frequent use 
of the Apostolic writings; and they do in fact contain 
numerous quotations from most of the acknowledged books. 
But Novatus nowhere quotes any other Christian Serip- 
tures; and the passing coincidences of thought and lan- 
guage with the Epistle to the Hebrews which occur in 
his essay On the Trinity are very uncertain*; while those 
with the Epistle of St James and 2 Peter are barely worthy 
of notice’. 
in the later stages of the Novatian controversy, when the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was generally acknowledged, it is 


It is also of importance to remark that while > 


: 
: 


: 
: 
: 
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1 One quotation occurs from St 
Matthew v. 8; £p. ap. Routh, Rell. 
Sacr. i. 18. 

2 De Trin. 26: Cum sedere [Chris- 


tum] ad dexteram Patris et a pro- 


phetis et ab apostolis approbatur 
(Hebr. i. 3; but cf. Eph. i. 20; 1 
Pet. ill. 22); id. 31:...ut quamvis 
probet illum nativitas Filium, tamen 
morigera obedientia asserat illum 


Paterne voluntatis ex quo est mi- 
nistrum (Hebr. v. 8); id. s. f. (Hebr. 
v. 7); 7d. 16: sed ve est adjicienti- 
bus quomodo et detrahentibus posi | 
tum (Apoc. xxii. 18, 19). 

3 De Trin. 8 (2 Pet. ii. 5); id. 4 
(James i. 17). The latter passage 
indeed seems to me to shew clearly 
that Novatus was not acquainte 
with the Epistle of St James. 
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said that the reading of that Epistle was omitted in some cuar. 11 
Churches from the danger of misunderstanding its teach- 

ing on repentance, no distinct reference to it is made by 
Novatus or by his immediate opponents, which could 
scarcely have been avoided if it had been held to be 
authoritative in their time. 

The preponderance of the Greek element in the Roman gee Breck 

Church even during the third century, at least in a lite- 

rary aspect, is clearly shewn by the writings of Caius, 
Hippolytus, and Dionysius. Of the first and last only Droxzsis. 
fragments remain; and nothing more can be gathered **?*” 
from the slight remains of Dionysius than that he recog- 

nized a New as well as an Old Testament as a final source 

of truth*, Of Caius it is reported by Eusebius that im Cats. 
arguing against the ‘new scriptures’ of the Montanists he * 734» 
enumerated only thirteen Epistles of St Paul, omitting 

that to the Hebrews» Whether he received all the re- 
maining books of the New Testament is left in uncer- 

tainty; and in the case of the Apocalypse this is the more 

to be regretted, because in one obscure fragment he has 

been supposed to attribute its authorship to Cerinthts*. 

In close connexion with Caius must be noticed a group 

of writings which were once attributed to him, but which 

are now, by almost universal consent, assigned to his con- 
temporary Hippolytus. Of these the most important is 

the Treatise against all Heresies, to which frequent refer- pa Ree a 
ence has been made already in examining the opinions of resies. 
early heretics on the New Testament Canon. But apart 

from the testimony which it thus conveys I have noticed 
ens in it which bears upon the history of the disputed 


1 Dion. Rom. fr. (Routh, Rell. mnpirroboar. 
'Sacr. m1. 374): Tpidda bev KnpuT- 2 Euseb. H. £. vi. 20. 
 topéevny trd tis Oelas  ypadis 3 ap. Euseb. H. E. mt. 28. Cf. Pp. 
 capads éristayrat, Tpéls 6é Ocovs 245, n. 1. 
. -" madaay otre kaw diadjKny 
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books. Of the Lnttle Labyrinth and the Treatise on the 


Unwerse only fragments remain. In one passage of the - 


former work a charge is brought against certain heretics 
of ‘fearlessly tampering with the Divine Scriptures while 
‘they said that they had corrected them; so that if any 
‘one were to take the Manuscripts of their several teach- 
‘ers and compare them together he would find them 
‘widely different....And how daring this offence is even 
‘they must know; for either they do not believe that the 
‘Divine Scriptures were uttered by the Holy Spirit, and 
‘are unbelievers, or they hold that they are themselves 
‘wiser than the Holy Spirit. And what is this but the 
‘conduct of madmen? for they cannot deny that the 
‘daring act is their own, since the corrections are written 
‘by their hand; and they did not receive the Scriptures 
‘in such a form from those by whom they were instructed; 
‘and they have it not in their power to shew the Manu- 
‘scripts from which they transcribed their readings*.’ This 
refers of course chiefly to the text of Scripture, and pro- 
bably of the Old Testament, but it is no less an evidence 
of the vigilance with which the sacred writings were 
guarded, and of the divine authority which was attributed 
to their words. And elsewhere, in noticing the statement 
that a revolution in Christian doctrine had happened after 


the times of Victor, the same author replies that the. 
assertion ‘would perhaps have been plausible if im the 


‘first place the Divine Scriptures had not opposed it, and 


‘next also the writings of brethren before the time of 
‘Victor’....2 An appeal is thus made both to Scripture 


and to tradition, and the line between them is drawn 
distinctly. The peroration of the Address to the Greeks 


on the Universe has been well likened to the conclusion — 


1 BEuseb, A. E. v. 28. Routh, 2 Euseb. l.c.; Routh, Rell. Sacr. i 


Rell, Sacr. 11. 132 sq. Il. 129. 





Ir] Hippolytus, 353 


of a Christian Gorgias, painting in vivid and brilliant cuap. u. 
colours the scenes of Hades and the Last Judgment. 

Many passages from the New Testament are inwrought 

into the composition, but so as to lose much of their 
original character; and it is consequently impossible to 

point with confidence to the coincidences of thought which 

it offers with the Epistle of St Jude (or 2 Peter) and the 
Apocalypse*. The undoubted writings of Hippolytus con- SE es 
tain quotations from all the acknowledged books except ° 
the Epistle to Philemon and the first Epistle to St John. 

Of the disputed books he uses the Apocalypse as an un- 
questionable work of the Apostle St John, and is said to 

have written a Commentary upon it®.” On the other hand 

he is reported not to have included the Epistle to the 
Hebrews among the Epistles of St Paul*, But beyond 

this there is oe to shew his ——— upon the con- 

tents of the Canon’. 

From this then it appears that though there is not summary of 
evidence to establish a complete view of the Romazi Ca- the Homan % 
non in the third century, some points can be ascertained “”” 
with satisfactory certainty. By the Roman, as well as by 
the Alexandrine and African Churches, the Apocalypse was 
added to the acknowledged books; but like the African 
Church it did not receive the Epistle to the Hebrews among 
the writings of St Paul. Apart however from the evidence 
for particular books, it is evident that as a whole the 


1 Bunsen, Anal. Ante-Nic. I. 393 
sqq. The passages which seem most 
remarkable are the following:...év 
TOUTWY TS Xwplw...dvdyKn oxdTos diy- 
vexOs Tuyxdvew* TovTO Td Xwployv ws 
Ppovjprov areveunOn Puxais ép’ @ Kar- 
eord0noav dyyedot ppovpol...(J ude 
6; 2 Pet. ii. 4) &v TovrTw 6¢ TG xwplw 

sa Aluvn mupos daoBecrov...(Apoc. xx. 
10 sqq:). It may be observed that 
is a passage shortly after this where 





the common text is dre kal ov Tov 
TOV Tarépov Xopor.. -6p@or.. .we must 
read xal ovro Tov Ty 7. x. Bunsen’s 
emendation ov rdv T. 7. x. does not 
suit the description. 

2 De Antichr. 36. Cf. 29. 

3 Phot. Cod, 121 (Bunsen, Anal. 
i 471): 

4 The supposed reference to 2 Pet. 

i. 21 in de Antichr. 2 is wholly un- 
certain, 
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Apostolic writings occupied at Rome, no less than else- 
where, a definite and distinguished place as an ultimate 
standard of doctrine. 


§ 4. The Churches of Asia Minor. 


The great work of Ireneeus written in the remote 
regions of Gaul and preserved for the most part only im a 


Latin translation is the sole considerable monument of 


the literature of the Churches of Asia Minor from the 
time of Polycarp to that of Gregory of Neo-Cesarea or 
even of Basil. Still there is abundant proof of their zeal 
and activity. At Ephesus and Smyrna, in Pontus and 


Cappadocia, there were those who traced back a direct 


connexion with the Apostles, and witnessed to the con- 
tinuity of the Faith. 

During the Paschal controversy in the time of Victor, 
Polycrates bishop of Ephesus addressed a letter in the 
name of a ‘vast multitude’ of Asiatic bishops to the 
Roman Church, justifying their peculiar usage by the 
example of their predecessors’. ‘For these all,’ he says, 
‘observed the fourteenth day of the moon according to 
‘the Gospel, transgressing it in no respect, but following 
‘it according to the rule of faith’ Yet even this tradi- 
tion was not enough: he had also ‘conversed with bre- 


‘thren from the whole world, and gone through all Holy 


‘Scripture’’ and so at length he was not afraid to meet 


1 Kuseb. H. £. v. 24. The letter 
of Polycrates was written in his 
65th year, and Victor died 197 A.D.; 
Polycrates then may have conversed 

-with Polycarp and Justin Martyr. 
He appears to have been of a Chris- 
tian family (€Ejxovra mévre érn éxwv 
év Kupiq@); and probably the epi- 
scopate had been hereditary in it 
(éemTa pev hoav ovyyevets wou érl- 


oKxoTrot éya 6é dydoos). Atleast every 
detail points to the unbroken unity 


of the Church. 


2 EKuseb. J. c.: otros mavres érh- 


pnoav Tiv nuépay THS TEcoTapEecKat- — 
dexarns TOU wdoxs, Kara TO evaryyé- | 


ALov, uNdev TapeKBaivovTes GAAG KaTa 
Tov Kavova THS TigTEwWs aKooUOODP- 
Tess . 

3 Kuseb. l.¢.:...cumBeBAnkws Tors 
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his opponents. Such was the relation of Scripture and 
tradition in the resting-place of St John within a century 
after his death: such the intimate union of Churches 
which were last blessed by the presence of an Apostle. 
Apollonius, who is stated on doubtful authority to have 
been also bishop of Ephesus’, recognizes a similar com- 
bination of arguments when he accuses Themison a fol- 
lower of Montanus of ‘speaking against the Lord, the 
‘ Apostles, and the Holy Church, while in the endeavour 
to recommend his doctrine ‘he ventured in imitation of 
‘the Apostle to compose a Catholic Epistle*’ In addition 


to these natural indications of the peculiar position oc- 


cupied by the Christian Scriptures generally, Eusebius 
mentions.that Apollonius ‘made use of testimonies from 
‘the Apocalypse; ; and this indeed would necessarily be 
the case in a controversy with Montanist teachers, who 
affirmed that the site of the heavenly Jerusalem was no 
other than the little a town which was the centre 


of their sect? 


It is uncertain at what time and under what pti 
stances Irenzeus left Smyrna on his mission to Gaul. He 
was ‘still a boy, ‘at the commencement of life,’ when he 
listened to Polycarp ‘in lower Asia; but yet he was not 


amd THS olKoupevns adeAgors Kal 17a- 
cav aylav ypadny dteXndvOds... 
These last words I believe refer to 
the New Testament. Yet cf. Ana- 
tol, ap. Euseb. H. £. vit. 32. 

1 Routh, Rell. Sacr. 1. p. 465. 

2 Apoll. ap. Euseb. H. 2 Ve. 13,3 
Benicar .. . eTOAUNTE  plpmovmevos Tov 
GmooToAov Kabod\KnY Twa ourTatd- 
Bevos: ETLOTONND .. - Pracpnuna ae dé 
eis tov Kupiov ral rovs dmogrTé\ous 

kal thy aylav éxxAnolav. 

3 Buseb. Lc: KEXpNT at dé Kal 
_ paptuplas ad THs “Iwdvvov ’Aro- 
kadvWews. The description which 
Apollonius gives of Montanus— 


por 







ovTés éoTiv...6 Iérovgay cal Tudcov 


‘Tepovoadnm dvoudoas (réXers € elow 


avTa: pixpal THs Ppvyias) Tovs trap- 
Taxdbev éxet cuvayayely €0éX\ov— 
may remind us of a ‘prophet’ of 
our own times. Cf. Epiph. Her. 
XLIX. 1: Xpworos...dmexdhupé poe 
(a Montanist prophetess) TouTovl 
Tov Tétov evar aytov Kal Bde Thy 


‘Tepovoadhm €x Tod ovpavod carévac. 


On the tradition which Apollo- 
nius mentions that the Apostles 
were commanded by our Lord to 
remain twelve years at Jerusalem, 
compare Clem. Alex. Strom. VI. 5. 
43; Lumper, VII. 5 sqq. 


CHAP. II. 


etic 
. 210 A.D. 


2. The 
Church of 
Smyrna. 


IRENZUS. 
€. 135—200 
A.D. 


CHAP. II. 


’ € 177 A.D; 


His testimony 
to the Apoca- 
lypse. 


2 John. 
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too young to treasure up the words of his teacher, so that 
they became the comfort of his old age’. While a pres- 
byter at Lyons he was commended by the Church there 
to Eleutherus bishop of Rome as ‘zealous for the covenant 
‘of Christ; and at a later time he continued to take a 
watchful regard of the ‘sound ordinances of the Church’ 
throughout Christendom. Eusebius’ has collected some 
of his testimonies to the Books of the New Testament, 
but they extend only to the four Gospels, the Apocalypse, 
1 John, and 1 Peter; for he makes no mention of his con- 
stant use of the Acts and of twelve Epistles of St Paul. 
It is however of more importance to notice that he has 
neglected to observe the quotations which Irenzus makes 
from 2 John, once citing a verse from it as though it were 
contained in the first Epistle’, But im addition to the 
Apocalypse, which Irenzus uses continually as an un- 
questioned work of St John*, this is the only disputed 
book which he certainly acknowledged as having Apo- 
stolic authority; and there are no anonymous references 


1 Enuseb: 7. E.'v. 920, C8 tren. 
c. Her. rt. 3.4 (Huseb. 7. £. iv. 
14). The date of Ireneus is much 
disputed, depending on that of Po- 
lycarp. I have given that which 
appears to be the most probable. 
Eleutherus was still bishop of Rone 
when he wrote his great Treatise c. 
Her. (a. 393): 

+ AE LTS Bi 

3 Tren. c. Her. 1. 16. 3: “Iwdvvns 
5é 6 Tod Kuplov paénrijs...2 John 
11. Inthe same connexion it would 


- have been natural to quote 2 Pete 


and Jude. , 
Ib. 111. 16. 8: Johannes in pre- 
dicta epistola...(2 John 7, 8), after 
quoting 1 John ii. 18 sqq. Comp. 
Clem. Alex. quoted p. 311, n.5. Is 
it possible that the second Epistle 
was looked upon as an appendix to 
the first ? and may we thus explain 


the references to two Epistles of St 
John? The first Epistle, as is well 
known, was called ad Parthos by | 
Augustine and some other Latin | 
authorities ; and the same title rpés | 
IIdpGovs is given to the second Epis- | 
tle in one Greek Manuscript (62 | 
Scholz). The Latin translation of 

Clement’s Outlines (Iv. 66) says: 
Secunda Johannis epistola que ad 
virgines (zrap@évous) scripta. simpli- | 
I 








cissima est. Jerome, it may be 
added, quotes names from the third — 
Epistle as from the second (De Nom. 
Hebr.). 

4 Tren. c. Her, Iv. 20. 11: Joan- 
nes domini discipulus in Apocalypsi 
... Yet he never calls him an Apostle, 
though he identifies him (i loc.) 
with the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
Jobn xiii. 25. 


11. | Gregory of Neo-Cesarea. 337 


to the Epistle of St James, 3 John, 2 Peter, or St Jude, 
on which any reliance can be placed. Some coincidences 
of language with the Epistle to the Hebrews are more re Epistle to 
striking; and in a later chapter Eusebius states that in a meri 
book now lost Irenzeus ‘mentions the Epistle to the 
‘Hebrews and the Wisdom of Solomon’’ Agreeably with 
this, the Epistle to the Hebrews appears to be quoted in 
the second Pfaffian fragment as the work of St Paul’; but 
on the other hand Photius classes Irenzeus with Hippo- 
lytus as denying the Pauline authorship of the Epistle. 
And this last statement leads the way to the most pro- 
bable conclusion: Irenzeus was I believe acquainted with 
the Epistle, but he did not attribute it to St Paul’. 

One of the most distinguished converts of Origen was } ae 
Gregory surnamed Thaumaturgus (the Wonder-worker) 
bishop of Neo-Czesarea (Niksar) in Pontus. His chief Grecony of 
remaining work is an eloquent address delivered before 
his master when he was about to leave him. From its 
character it contains very little which bears upon the 
Canon, and nothing in regard to the disputed books. But 
in a fragment quoted from Gregory in a Catena there 
occurs a marked coincidence with the language of St 
James*; and Origen in a letter which he addressed to 
him uses among other texts one from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews’. From this, as well as from the mode in which 7%¢ Epistle to 


CHAP, ITI. 


the Hebrews, 


1 EKuseb. H. £. v.26. Cf. p. 310, 
n. I. Iren. c. Her. 1. 30. 9: Solus 
hic Deus invenitur qui omnia fecit... 
verbo virtutis sue (Hebr. i. 3): w. 
iv. 11. 4; ef. Hebr. x. 1, &¢.: ib. 
¥. 5. 1; cf. Hebr. xi. 5. 

2 Tren. fr. 38 (p. 854): 6 IlatXos 
Tapakarel Nuds (Rom. xii. I)...Kai 
mddw (Hebr, xiii. 15). 

3 Eusebius (H. £. v. 8) noticed 


that Irenzus quoted the Shepherd 


f 









; of Hermas (c. Her. Iv. 20. 2) by 


the name of ‘Scripture.’ But se- 
_yeral instances have been lately 


aol 


Mi 





given which prove the lax use of 
the word; and a difference of pri- 
vate opinion, which is found also in 
the case of Origen, makes the gene- 
ral agreement of the Churches more 
conspicuous. 

4 Cat. Vat. ap. Ghisler. Comm. in 
Terem. 1. p. 831: SjAov yap ws wav 
ayadcv TéXevov Ged0ev Epxerar. James 
i. 17. 

> Ep. ad Greg. 3: wa réyxs 0d 
K.dvov TO Méroxor Tod Xpicrob yeyéd- 
vauev* GNAa Kat Méroxot Tod Geod,. 
Hebr. iii. 14. 


Z 


CHAP. II. 


Foreign Con- 
nextons of the 


North of Asia. 


231 A.D. 


FIRMILIAN. 


250 A.D. 


2 Peter ii. 


preserved in a Latin translation among the letters of © 


Epistle of St Peter. ‘The blessed Apostles Peter and 


es emia Tony Tis avrov [Acovuciov] 4 Firm. Zp. § 6: Adhuc, etiam 
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Gregory treats the writings of the New Testament gene- 
rally, it may be reasonably concluded that he accepted the 
same books as Origen, to whom indeed he owed his know- 
ledge of the Scriptures. But in sending forth such a 
scholar to the confines of Asia Minor, Origen only repaid a 
benefit which he had recerved. When he had been forced to 
leave Egypt he found protection and honour at the hands 
of Alexander, originally a Cappadocian bishop, who was 
advanced to the chair of Jerusalem on the death of Nar- 
cissus, whom he had previously assisted in his episcopal 
work. Nor can these facts be without value in our in- 
quiry. It is surely no slight thing that casual notices 
shew that Christians the most widely separated . were 
really joined together by close intercourse: that the 
Churches of remote provinces, whose existence and pros- 
perity was first disclosed by the zeal of a Roman governor, 
are found about a century after in intimate connexion 
with Syria, Egypt, and Greece*. And the evidence is yet | 
incomplete; for among others who visited Origen during | 
his sojourn in Syria was Firmilian bishop of Ceesarea in — 
Cappadocia, the correspondent and advocate of Cyprian*; — 
and thus for the moment an obscure corner cf Asia be- | 
comes a meeting-point of Christians from every quarter, 
not only ‘as if they lived in one country, but as dwelling | 
‘in one house®’ The single letter of Firmilian, which is — 










Cyprian, contains numerous allusions to the acknowledged | 
books, and in one place he appears to refer to the second 


‘Paul, he says, ‘have anathematized heretics in their 
‘Epistles, and warned us to avoid them*’ | 
1 Cf. Euseb. H. E. 1v. 23: addy 3 Firm. Ep. 75 (Cypr.) § rt. 


mpos Nikouniéas Péperat... infamans Petrum et Paulum beatos — 
2 EKuseb. H. £. vi. 27. Apostolos...qui in epistolis suis he- 


11. | Methodius. 339 


But the influence of Origen was not dominant in all cmap. 1. 

parts of Asia Minor. Methodius a bishop of Lycia’ and }23;eRy* 
afterwards of “Tyre distinguished himself for animosity to 

his teaching, which Eusebius so far resented, if we may 

believe the common explanation of his silence, as to omit 

all mention of him in his history, though his works were 
‘popularly read’ in Jerome’s time?. There is nothing 
however to indicate that the differences which separated 
Methodius from Origen extended either to the Interpre- 

tation or to the Canon of Scripture; and thus they give 

fresh value to his evidence by confirming its independ- 

ence. Like earlier Fathers, Methodius found a mystical 
significance in the number of the Gospels’; and his 
writings abound with quotations from the acknowledged 

books. He also received the Apocalypse as a work of He received 
‘the blessed John’ and as possessing undoubted authority”. ee ae 
1 ; ae the Epistle to 
Besides this, numerous coincidences of language shew that the Hebrews. 
he was acquainted with the Epistle to the Hebrews; and 

though he does not directly attribute it to St Paul, he 

uses it with the same familiarity and respect as he exhi- 

bits towards the Pauline Epistles’. | 


reticos exsecrati sunt et ut eos evi- 
temus monuerunt. In the same 
chapter Firmilian notices (as unim- 
portant) ritual differences between 
the Roman and Eastern churches: 
circa celebrandos dies Pasche et 
circa multa alia divine rei sacra- 
menta...secundum quod in ceteris 
quoque plurimis provinciis multa 
pro locorum et nominum (?) diversi- 
tate variantur... 
1 Socr. H. £. vi. 13: ...Me@ddt0s 
THs év Avia Tédews Aeyonéevns "Oy- 
mov émicxotos. Socrates (/. c.) alone 
mentions that Methodius recanted 
his censures on Origen ; yet probably 
his words mean no more than that 
_he expressed admiration for Origen’s 
C er, and not for his doctrine, 


"2 Hieron, de Virr. Ill. 83. 







3 Sympos. de Cast. p. 391 D. 

4 De Resurr. p. 326 B: érlornoov 
5é pyjmore Kal 6 waxdpios “Iwavyys... 
Apoc. xx. 13. Jb. p. 328D: més 6H 
ére 6 Xpiotés mpwroroKxos clvar Tay 
vexpov vd Tv TpodyTav Kxal Tav 
dmocté\wy dderac; (Apoc.i.5; Col. 
i. 18). Methodius is also mentioned 
by Andreas of Czsarea with Papias, 
Ireneus, and Hippolytus, as a wit- 
ness to the ‘divine inspiration’ of 
the Apocalypse (Routh, Rell. Sacr. 
I. 15). He interpreted much of it 
allegorically—eis tHv éxxA\ynoiav Kal 
Tas mapOevovcas (Sympos. p. 388 A). 

5 De Resurr. p. 286 D. Hebr. xii. 
5, é&c.. In the spurious tract on 
‘Symeon and Anna’ it is quoted as 
‘the most divine Paul’s’ (p. 427 D). 


Z2 


“Methodius must be added to the . 
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CHAP. I The heresy of Montanus, as has been seen already, 
Frag. Adv. : j A wat] itary 
Cataphrygas, Occupied much of the attention of Asiatic writers at the 


beginning of the third century. The steady opposition 
which they offered to the pretensions of the new prophets 
is in itself a proof of the limits which they fixed to the 
presence of inspired teaching in the Church, and of their 
belief in the completeness of the Revelation made through 
the Apostles. In an anonymous fragment which Eusebius 
has preserved from one of the many treatises on the sub- 
ject this opinion finds a remarkable expression. For a 
long time, the writer says, I was disinclined to undertake 
the refutation of the opinions of multitudes ‘... through 
‘fear and careful regard lest I should seem in any way to 
‘some to add any new article or clause to the word of the 
Apoe. xxii.18, ‘ New Covenant of the Gospel, which no one may add to 
. ‘or take from who has determined to live according to 
‘the simple Gospel’ The coincidence of these words — 
with the conclusion of the Apocalypse cannot but be 
apparent; and they seem to recognize a complete written 
standard of Christian truth. 
The Canon So far then there is no trace in the Asiatic Churches 
defective, but’ Of the use of the Epistle of St Jude; and the -use of the 
Epistle of St James and of the second Epistle of St Peter 
is at least very uncertain. Methodius alone undoubtedly 
employs the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews; but — 
. on the other hand the Apocalypse was recognized from the 
first as a work of the Apostle in the districts most imme- 
diately interested in its contents. The same may be said 
of the second Epistle of St John, and the slight value of 










: 
{ 
' 


many before him who quote Ps. ii. pevos ph my Sdéw Til émiovyypd- 
-7 as having been uttered at our dew 4 émidiardooecOar (cf. Gal. iil, 
Lord’s Baptism (Sympos. p. 387 D). 15) T@ THs ToD evayyeNlou Kawijs dua- | 
CE. pp 137) 398." » ae OhKns NOyw, G MATE WpocOeivar MjT | 
1 Auct. adv. Cataphr. ap. Euseb. deel Suvardy TH KaTa TO evayyé | 
H. E. v. 16 (Routh, Rell. Sacr. 1. cov adrd modurever Oar mponpyuery, — 
p. 183 sqq.): dedwds 5é kal éfeviaBov- i 


ee 
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merely negative evidence is shewn by the fact that no cmap. 11. 

quotation from his third Epistle has yet been noticed, 

though its authenticity is necessarily connected with that 

of the second. --But if the evidence for the New Testament 

Canon in the Churches of Asia Minor be incomplete, it is free from 

pure and unmixed. The reference of Irenzus to the Pa La 

Shepherd of Hermas is the only passage with which I am — 

acquainted which even appears to give authority to an 
-uncanonical book. Holy Scripture as a whole was recog- 

nized as a sure rule of doctrine. We acknowledge, said 

the Presbytery to Noetus, ‘one Christ the Son of God, 

‘who suffered as He suffered, who died as He died, who 

‘rose again, who ascended into heaven, who is on the 

‘right hand of the Father, who is coming to judge quick 

‘and dead. This we say, having learnt it from the Divine 

‘Scriptures, and this also we know’. 


§ 5. The Churches of Syria. 


Nothing more than the names of the successors of 5. rhe churen 
Ignatius in the see of Antioch has been preserved till the ae 
time of Theophilus the sixth in descent from the Apostles. Taxorms. 
Of the works which he wrote, three books to Autolycus— “ aK 8 
Elementary Evidences of Christianity’—have been pre- 
served entire; but the commentaries which bear his name 
are universally rejected as spurious. Kusebius has noticed 
that Theophilus quoted the Apocalypse 1 in a treatise against The Apoca- 

_Hermogenes*; and one passage in his extant writings has is 
_been supposed to refer to it*. The reference however is 


: 


& Epiph. Her. tvu. 1; Routh, already, p. 322, n. 2. 

Rell. Sacr. tv. p. 243. Mitttapes ~~ ? Euseb. H.£. Iv. 24: tpla.ra 
again, with whose country] amun- pds Avrédduxov oTotxewdn déperac 
acquainted, is said to have shewn evyyeainers: 

*great zeal about the Divine Ora- 3 Euseb. J. c. 
> cles’ (Euseb. H. £. v.17). Anato- * Theoph. ad Autol. m1. p. 104. 
 lius of Laodicea has been mentioned Apoc. xii. 3sqq. - 
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SERAPION. 
¢. 190 A.D. 
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very uncertain; nor can much greater stress be laid on a 
passing coincidence with the language of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews?. The use which Theophilus makes of a 
metaphor which occurs in 2 Peter is much more worthy 
of notice?; and it is remarkable that he distinctly quotes 
the Gospel of St John as written by one of those ‘who 
‘were moved by the Spirit*’ 

Serapion who was second in descent from Theophilus 
has left a very remarkable judgment on the Gospel ac- 
cording to Peter, which he found in use at Rhossus, a 
small town of Cilicia. ‘We receive,’ he says, when writing 


to the Church there*, ‘both Peter and the other Apostles~ 


‘as Christ; but as experienced men we reject the writings 


‘falsely inscribed with their names, since we know that» 


‘we did not receive such from [our fathers. Still I allow- 
‘ed the book to be used,] for when I visited you I sup- 
‘posed that all were attached to the right faith; and as 
‘[ had not thoroughly examined the Gospel which they 
‘brought forward under the name of Peter I said: If this 
‘is the only thing which seems to create petty jealousies 
‘(utxporruyiav) among you, let it be read. But now since 
‘T have learnt from what has been told me that their 
‘mind was covertly attached to some heresy (aipéces twt 
‘ évedwrevev) I shall be anxious to come to you again; so, 
‘brethren, expect me quickly. But we, brethren, having 
‘comprehended the nature of the heresy which Marcianus 
‘held—how he contradicted himself from failing to under- 

“stand what he said you will learn from what has been 
‘written to you—were able to examine [the book] tho- 


‘‘roughly having borrowed it from others who commonly 


1 Ad Autol. 1. p.102. Hebr. xii, x xvos év olkjwari cvvexouery Epwrice 


Cf. Lardner, II. 20, 25 sqq. tiv tm’ ovpavov... Cf. 2 Pet. i. 19. 
2 Ad Autol. i ets Ap. 92): h * Ad Autol, Il. 22. 
dudrakis ovv TOD Geo’ TovTd écTU, 6 4 Euseb. H.£#. vi. 12. Routh, 


Adyos avTod dalywy daomep AV- Rell. Sacr. 1. 452 sqq. 


: 








~ tion. 
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‘use (acxnoavtwv) this very Gospel, that is from the 
“successors of those who first sanctioned it, whom we call 
‘Docetz (for most of [ Marcianus’] opinions belong to their 
‘teaching) ; and to find that the greater part of its con- 
‘tents agrees with the right doctrine of the Saviour, 
‘though some new injunctions are added in it which we 
‘have subjoined for your benefit®’ Something then may 
be learnt from this as to the authority and standard of 
the New Testament Scriptures at the close of the second 
century: the writings of the Apostles were to be received 
as the words of Christ: and those only were to be acknow- 
ledged as such which were supported by a certain tradi- 
Nor can the conduct of Serapion in allowing the 
public use of other writings be justly blamed. It does not 
appear that the Gospel of Peter superseded the Canonical 
Gospels; and it is well known that even the Gospel of 
Nicodemus maintained a place at Canterbury—‘ fixed to a 
‘pillar ’—up to the time of Erasmus. | 
The seventh in succession from Serapion was Paul of 
Samosata, who was convicted of heresy on the accusation 
of his own clergy, and finally deposed by the civil autho- 
rity of the heathen Emperor Aurelian. Nothing remains 
of his writings, but it is recorded that he endeavoured to 
maintain his opinions by the testimony of the Old and 
New Testaments, and his adversaries relied on the same 


1 Euseb. l.c.; Routh, Rell. Sacr. 
I. 452 sqq. The text of the frag- 
ment is corrupt, and I have ven- 
tured to introduce some slight cor- 
rections by which the whole con- 
nexion appears to be improved. The 
middle sentence should I believe be 
read thus: quets dé ddeXdol karada- 
Bomevor drrolas Wv aipécews 6 Mapxia- 


pos (kal [ds] é€avr@ qvavrioiro ph 


a3) 


Pe 


voov d é\dde [om. a] pabnoerbe éf 
dy tytv éypddn) édvv79nuev [om. yap] 
map G&\\wv Tov doKxnodvTwv, K.T.D. 


Many Manuscripts omit @ before 
paé., and the confusion of IIAP with 
TAP is of constant occurrence. The 
changes of number—7juEls, éye,; Nuets 
—seem to prove that the sentences 
(Spaxelas \éfers Eusebius calls them) 
are not continuous. As far as I am 
aware, all follow Valesius in trans- 
lating xatapéauévwv adrod qui Mar- 
ciano preiwerunt; but analogy sup- 
ports the rendering which I have 
given. 
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books to refute him. A Synodical Epistle ‘addressed to 
‘Paul by the orthodox bishops before his deposition’ has 
been preserved’, in which, in addition to many other 
quotations from the New Testament, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is cited as the work of St Paul*. And in another 
letter addressed to the bishops of Alexandria and Rome 
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CHAP. II. 


The Epistle to 
the Hebrews. 


Marcmoy. by Malchion a presbyter of Antioch in the name of the 
‘bishops, priests, and deacons, of the neighbouring cities 
‘and nations, and of the Churches of God, Paul is de- 
St Jude. scribed, with a clear allusion to the Epistle of St Jude, as 


one who ‘denied his God and Lord, and kept not the faith. 
‘which he himself had formerly held®’ 


The School of The first traces of the theological school of Antioch, 


rege which became in the fourth and fifth centuries a formid- 
able rival to that of Alexandria, appear during the period 

Lo of the controversy with Paul. Dorotheus a presbyter of 
the Church is described by Eusebius* as a man remark- 
ably distinguished for secular learning, who ‘in his zeal _ 
‘to understand the full beauty of the divine [writings] | 
‘studied the Hebrew language, so as to read and under- | 

Luctan. ‘stand the original Hebrew Scriptures. Lucian another 


presbyter of Antioch ‘ well trained in sacred studies” de- 
voted himself to a critical revision of the Greek text of 
the Bible. In carrying out this work it is said that he 
introduced useless corrections into the Gospels; and the 


1 Doubts were raised as to the 


genuineness of this Epistle by Bas- 
nage, and repeated by Lardner and 
Lumper ; but Routh considers them 
of no weight (Lumper, XIII. 711 sqq.; 
‘Routh, Rell. Sacr., I. 321 sqq.). 
The question appears to depend al- 


- together on the good faith of Turri- 


Ee —————,l le Smell erm eee 


anus, who first published the Epistle. 
The Epistle itself is almost made up 
of a collection of passages of Scrip- 
ture. oppeabat 
2 Ep. ap. Routh, Rell. Sacr. 11. 
2909: ...KaTa Tov GmdcToXor ... Kal 


5 ee ee Oe ee ne ee 


TrovTov nynoduevos Tay Aiytmrrou 
Onoavp&v Tov dveidicuov TOU Xpiorov 
(Heb. xi. 26). So again just before, 
Heb. iv. 15 is incorporated in the 
text of the Epistle. 


3 Ep. ap. Euseb. H.#. Vil. 30: | 


...TOU Kal Tov Oedy Tov EauvToU Kal 


Kvpiov dpvovpévouv, Kal thy mlorw — 


hv kal avros mpdrepov etxe wu) puAG- 
éavros. Cf. Jude 3, 4 (reading Oedr). 
4 EKuseb. H. #. vit. 32. 


5 Euseb. H. #. 1x. 6: rots iepots | 


Labnuact TVYKEKPOTHMEVOS. 


os 


| 

: 

| 

| 

. 

a 

madw...kal mepl Mwvoéws: Melfova | 
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copies which he had ‘falsified’ were pronounced Apocry- 
phal in later times’. In the absence of all evidence on 
the question it is impossible to determine in what respect 
his text differed from that commonly received; but it 
may be noticed that there is nothing to shew that he held 
any peculiar views on the Canon itself. Lucian died a 
martyr in the persecution of Maximinus; and Rufinus has 
preserved in a Latin translation a part of the defence 
which he addressed to the Emperor on his trial*. The 
fragment 1 is of singular beauty, and contains several allu- 
sions to the Gospels and Acts; but it is more remarkable 
as containing an appeal to élie physical phenomena con- 
nected with the Passion—to the darkness, said by Lucian 
to be recorded in heathen histories,,to the rent rocks, and 
to the Holy Sepulchre, still to be seen in his time at 
Jerusalem ’®. 

Antioch was not the only place in Syria er the 
Christian Scriptures were made the subject of learned and 
laborious study. Pamphilus a presbyter of Czesarea, the 
friend of Eusebius and the’ apologist of Origen, was ‘in- 
‘flamed with so great a love of sacred literature that he 


: 

1 Decret..Gelas. vi. § 14: Evan- 
gelia que falsavit Lucianus Apo- 
crypha. Credner (Zur Gesch. d. K. 
s. 216) regards this as one of the 
additions to the original Decree of 

 Gelasius (¢. 500 A.D.) made at the 
time when it was republished in 
| Spain under the name of Hormisdas 
| (¢. 700—Soo A.D.). 

| | The next clause in the decree is: 
| Evangelia que falsavit Isicius Apo- 
| erypha, § 15. This certainly refers to 
_ the recension of the New Testament 
| published in Egypt by Hesychius at 
the close of the third century, which 
is classed by Jerome with that of 
Lucian ; but nothing is known of its 
character. The speculations of Hug 
quite unsatisfactory. 

m8 The defence occurs in Rufinus’ 














version of Eusebius (H. £. 1x. 6). 
It is printed by Routh, Rell. Sacr. 
Iv. 5 sqq.; and I see no reason to 
doubt its authenticity. 

3 Luc. ap. Routh, Rell. Sacr. Iv. 
p. 6: Si minus adhuc creditur, adhi- 
bebo vobis etiam loci ipsius in quo 
res gesta est-testimonium. Adsti- 
pulatur his [que dico] ipse in Hie- 
rosolymis locus, et Golgothana rupes 
sub patibuli onere disrupta: antrum 
quoque illud quod avulsis inferni 
januis corpus denuo reddidit anima- 
tum, quo purius inde ferretur ad 
ceelum...Requirite in annalibus ves- 
tris: invenietis temporibus Pilati, 
Christo patiente, fugato sole inter- 
ruptum tenebris diem. The rhetori- 
cal colouring of the passage cannot 
affect the facts affirmed. 


CHAP. IF. 


+ 211 A.D. 


2. The Church 
of Cesarea. 


PAMPHILUS. 
t 309 A.D. 


CHAP. I. 


The Epistle to 
the Hebrews. 


The Catholic 
Epistles. 


- sacred Scriptures. 
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‘copied with his own hand the chief part of the works of 
‘Origen,’ which in the time of Jerome were still preserved 
in the library which he founded’. This library at Czsarea 
is frequently mentioned by ancient writers, and when it 
fell into decay towards the close of the fourth century, it 
was restored by the care of two bishops of the city. Its 
extent 1s shewn by the fact that Jerome found there a 
copy of the famous Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew; and 
memorials of it have been preserved to the present time. 
The Coislinian fragment of the Pauline Epistles (H), in 
which the Epistle to the Hebrews is placed before the 
Pastoral Epistles, contains a note stating that it was ‘com- 
‘pared with the copy in the library of Saint Pamphilus at 
‘Ceesarea, written by his own hand*’ Nor is this all) At 


the end of the edition of the Acts and of the [seven] — 


Catholic Epistles published by Euthalius it is said that 
the book was ‘compared with the accurate copies con- 
‘tained in the library of Eusebius Pamphilus* at Czesarea; 
and though it is not expressly stated that these copies 
were written by Pamphilus himself, yet it is probable that 
they were, from the fact that the summary of the contents 
of the Acts published under the name of Euthalius is a 
mere transcript of a work of Pamphilus* If then this 


The 


1 Hieron. de Virr. Ill. 75: Tanto 
bibliothecee divine amore flagravit... 
The phrase ‘bibliotheca divina’ 
means I believe the collection of 
Cf. Routh, Rell. 
Sacr. 11. 488. As to Pamphilus’ 
labours on the LXX cf. Lardner, 


Il. 59 


ee 

2 For the order of the Epistles in 
this Manuscript see Montfaucon, 
Bibl. Coislin. p. 253. Tischendorf, 
N.Y, ed: 9; pe OLX XXX: 

° Zacagni, Collect. p. 513: avTe- 
Brjen dé Tav mpdéewv Kal Kkafohikav 
ETLITOAGY TO BiBAlov pds TA aKpLBA 
dvtiyoapa THs év Kacapela BiBdu0o- 


Onxns EtvoeBiov Tod Iaudirov. 
last genitives are ambiguous, and 
may refer either to dvriypapa or 
BeBALoOjKys. 

The summary of verses given at 
the end (p. 513) does not agree with 
numbers previously given; nor can 
I explain the phrase Td mpds éuaurov 
otixo. xf’. But these difficulties 
seem to shew that Euthalius did not 
compose the whole work, but in part 
transcribed it. 

4 Montf. Bibl. Coislin. p. 78. 
Routh, Rell. Sacr. ut. 510sq. The 
recurrence in the preface to this 
summary of a very remarkable 
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conjecture be right, it may be inferred that the seven 
Catholic Epistles were formed into a collection at the 
close of the third century, and appended, as in later times, 
to the Acts of the Apostles. So much at least is certain, 
that Pamphilus, a man of wide learning and research, 
reckoned the Epistle to the Hebrews among the writings 
of St Paul, whether he regarded it as actually penned 
_ by the Apostle, or, like Origen, as the expression of his 
thoughts by another writer. 
| Though Pamphilus devoted his life to the study of the yee sg 
Holy Scriptures, he never assumed the office of a com- 0"en 
mentator; but Jerome’s statement that ‘he wrote nothing 
‘except short letters to his friends’ must be received with 
some reserve’. In addition to the Summary of the Acts 
already noticed, there can be no doubt that the com- 
| mencement of an Apology for Origen occupied his atten- 
_ tion during his last confinement in prison. The first book, 
which bears his name, and was probably his work, has 
been preserved; and the quotations from Origen which it 
contains embrace distinct references to the Apocalypse as recognizes the 
the work of St John’, proving, if proof were necessary, es 
that on this point Pamphilus followed his master’s judg- 
ment. 
Thus then in the ao Church® there are traces of a 


CHAP. II. 


The Syrian 






phrase found in the subscription of Hoc unum est. Jerome is speaking 










the Manuscript of the Pauline Epi- 
stles copied from that of Pamphilus 
seems to be conclusive on the point : 
evXH TH UTep Huav Thy cvvTepipopay 
Kopifo.evos. The Summary as it oc- 
curs in Zacagni (pp. 428 sqq.) is in- 
troduced quite abruptly; and Za- 
cagni’s explanation of the allusion 
“the youth of the writer (Pref. p. 
63) i is unsatisfactory. 
_+ Hieron. adv. Ruf. Iv. p. 419. 
Cf. Iv. p. 347: Date anedkibet aliud 
opus papas nusquam reperietis. 


of the Apology for Origen, but he 


was misled by the fact that Euse- 


bius completed it. 

2 Pamph. Apol. vil.: Apoc. XxX. 
13, 6. I have not noticed any other 
references to the disputed books in 
the Apology. 

3 The Greek Syrian Church is of 
course not to be confounded with 
the native Syrian Church, which re- 
tained the Canon of the Peshito; 
cf. p. 212, and Part m1. ch. 1. 


pe ee Ss Se eS 
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complete Canon of the New Testament at the beginning 
of the fourth century, and that free from all admixture of 
Apocryphal writings. The same district which first re- 
cognized a collection of Apostolic writings in the Peshito 
was among the first to complete that original Canon by the 
addition of the other works which we now receive’. And 
briefly 1t may be said that wherever the East and the 
West entered into a true union there the Canon is found 
perfect; while the absence or incompleteness of this union 
is the measure of the corresponding defects in the Canon. 
This clearly appears on a summary of the results ob- 
tained in this chapter. At Alexandria and Cesarea, where 


there was the closest intercourse between the Eastern and 


Western Churches, the Canon of the New Testament was 
fixed, even if with some reserve, as it stands at present. 
In the Latin Churches on the contrary no trace has yet 
been found of the use of the Epistle of St James, or of 
the second Epistle of St Peter; and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was not accepted by them as the work of St 
Paul. But one of the disputed books was still received 
generally without distinction of East and West. With the 
single exception of Dionysius all direct testimony from 
Alexandria, Africa, Rome, and Carthage, witnesses to the 
Apostolic authority of the Apocalypse. 


. Hist. de Manich. I. p. 


1 One testimony from an Eastern 
Church has not yet been noticed. 
In the Acts of a Disputation be- 


’ tween Archelaus Bishop of Caschar 


(or, as some conjecture, of Carrhz) 
in Mesopotamia (? cf. Beausobre, 
143) and 


Manes there are several clear allu- 
sions to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
though it is not quoted by name. 
Disp. Arch. et Man. ap. Routh, Rell. 
Sacr. Vv. p. 45, Hebr. vi. 8: p. 75, 


Hebr. viii. 13: p. 127, Hebr. i599: 
p- 149, Hebr. iii. 5, 6. The refer- 


ence to 2 Pet. iii. g in p. 107, non 


enim moratus est in promissionibus 
suis, is very uncertain. We have 


these Acts however at present in a 


very unsatisfactory form, as they 


exist for the most part only in a 


Latin translation from the Greek, 


which was itself probably a transla- ) 


tion from the bat bis 





CHAPTER III. 


THE TESTIMONY OF HERETICAL AND APOCRYPHAL 
WRITINGS TO THE BOOKS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Quodcunque adversus veritatem sapit hoc erit heresis, etiam vetus 


consuetudo, 
TERTULLIANUS, 


HE controversies which agitated the Christian Church CHAP. UL 
; The testimony 
from the close of the second century to the commence- o heretical 
: : . : writers. 
ment of the third shew practically, like those of the first 7, porns of 


= ae ; heresy though 
age, what theological position was then occupied by the ¥7e vad still 


New Testament. The form of the old errors was changed, Wiens 
but their spirit. gave life to new systems. Ebionism had ‘™ 
sunk down into a mere tradition’, but its principles were 
embodied in the Christian legalism of the Montanists. 

The same rationalistic tendencies which moved Marcion 
afterwards appeared in the questions raised on the Person 

of Christ from the time of Praxeas to that of Arius. And 

the Simonian counterfeit of Christianity found a partial 
parallel in the scheme of Mani, less wild, it is true, and 
more successful. But each great school of heresy did good 
‘service in the cause of the Christian Scriptures. The dis- 
cussions on the Holy Trinity turned upon their right 
| interpretation, so that their authority was a necessary 

1 Haxthausen (7ranscaucasia, p. but possess a Gospel written by 
140) mentions the existence of a Longinus the first teacher of their 
_ sect of Judaizing Christians (Uriani) Church. It is to be hoped that 

at present in Derbend on the Cas- some light may be thrown on this 


}} pian. They have, as he heard, no strange statement. 
| Rroviie of the Apostolic writings, 
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postulate to the argument. The Montanists, while they 
appealed to the fresh outpouring of the Spirit, did not 
profess to supersede or dispense with the books which 
were commonly received. Even the Manichzans found - 
the belief in their divine claims so strong that they could 
not set them aside as a whole, but were contented with 
questioning their integrity. 

The controversies on the person of Christ first arose 
from a necessary reaction within the Church against the 
speculations of the Gnostics on the succession and orders 
of divine powers. The simple baptismal confession which 
became the popular rule of faith’ contained no reference 
to the doctrine of the Word, and the unlearned stumbled 
at the ‘mysterious dispensation’ of the Holy Trinity. 
‘We are Monarchians, they said, ‘we acknowledge only 
‘one God’? This Monarchianism naturally assumed a 
double form, according as the unity of God was supposed 
to be rightly asserted by identifying the Son with the 
Father, or by denying His proper divinity. Praxeas and 
Theodotus stood forth at the same time at Rome as the 
champions of these antagonistic opinions. Praxeas seems 
to have retained his connexion with the Catholic Church; 
Theodotus was excommunicated. But though they differ- 
ed thus widely in doctrine and fortune, both held alike 
the general opinion of Christians on the authority of the 
Apostolic writings. Tertullian who attacked Praxeas, with — 


greater zeal perhaps because he had proved himself a _ 


formidable opponent of Montanism, urged against him 


“various passages of the New Testament without hesitation 


(8) Unitarian: 


Theodotus. 


or reserve, and answers an argument which he drew from 


the Apocalypse*. And though the followers of Theodotus — 


1 Tert. de Virg. Vel. 1: Regula scilicet in unicum Deum... 
quidem fidei una omnino est, sola 2 Tert. adv. Prax. 3. “u 
immobilis et irreformabilis, credendi 3 Adv. Prax. 17: Interim hic — 
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were accused of ‘tampering fearlessly with the Holy 
_ ‘Scriptures, it is evident that their corrections extended 
' only to the text, and not to the Canon itself’. So like- 
| wise in the later stages of the Trinitarian controversy, 
with Hermogenes, Noetus, Vero, Beryllus, and Sabellius’*, 
--on one side, and with Artemon and Paul of Samosata 
_on the other, the Scriptures were always regarded as the 
| common ground on which the questions at issue were to 
_ be settled. | 

| In the midst of the discussions which were thus ex- 
tending rapidly in the Church towards the close of the 
second century, it was natural that Christians should look 
around for some sure sign of God’s presence among them, 
and for some abiding criterion of truth. The urgency of 
this want gave power and success to the teaching of Mon- 
tanus. A strict discipline promised to serve as a mark of 
the elect; and prophecy was offered to solve the doubts of 
believers. But the relation of the new prophecies to the 
_ Apostolic teaching proves how completely the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures were identified with the sources of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Tertullian after he became a Montanist, nio 
less than before, appeals. to them as decisive. The out- 
pouring of the Spirit, he says, was made in order to re- 
move the ambiguities and parables by which the truth 
| was obscured *; to illustrate and not to set aside the writ- 


SS err emer 











|; mihi promotum sit responsum ad- 
|| versus id quod et de Apocalypsi Jo- 
{| annis proferunt. Apoc. i. 8. 

UT. fi. 332. 

2 Epiphanius (Her. LXII. 2) says 
}| that Sabellius borrowed many points 
}, in his system from the Gospel ac- 
| cording to the Egyptians. There is 
|), however nothing to shew that Sa- 
) bellius placed it in rivalry with the 
Canonical Gospels. The opinions of 
the Alogi on the writings of St John 














3 De Resurr. Carn. s. f.: ...Jam 
omnes retro ambiguitates et quas 
volunt parabolas aperta atque per- 
spicua totius sacramenti predicati- 
one [Spiritus Sanctus] discussit, per 
novam prophetiam de Paracleto in- 
undantem ; cujus si hauseris fontes 
nullam poteris sitire doctrinam: nul- 
lus te ardor exuret questionum... 
De Virg. Vel. 1: Que est ergo Pa- 
racleti adminis:ratio nisi hec, quod 
disciplina dirigitur, quod scripture 
revelantur, quod intellectus reior- 
matur, quod ad meliora proficitur? © 
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ten Word"; to confirm and define what had been already 
given, and not to introduce anything strange or novel’. 
The ancient Scriptures still remained a treasure common 
to Montanist and Catholic alike*. Some there certainly 
were among the Montanists who were not content with 
this view of the position occupied by their prophets, but 
the exceptions are not sufficient to lessen the importance 
of the testimony which they bear generally to the Chris- 
tian Scriptures*. 

The Montanists proposed to restore Christianity: the 
Manicheans ventured to reconstruct it. Montanus pro- 
claimed the presence of the. Paraclete: Mani himself 
claimed to personify Him, and to lay open that perfect 
knowledge of which St Paul had spoken.. While assuming 
such a character it is more surprising that Mani received 
the Christian Scriptures in any sense than that he brought 
them to the test of a merely subjective standard. And it 
is an important symptom of the popular feeling of the 


time, that the Manicheeans called in question the integrity — 
and sometimes the authenticity of the Christian records, — 


but not the authority of their writers. The grounds on 
which they did so are purely arbitrary, and their objec- 
tions are simple assertions without any external proof”. 
Probably they differed considerably among themselves in 
their estimation of the Canonical books®. Thus Augustine 







1 Adv. Prax. 13: Nos enim qui 
et tempora et causas scripturarum 
per Dei gratiam inspicimus maxime 
Paracleti non hominum discipuli... 

2 De Monog. 3: Nihil novi Para- 
cletus inducit. Quod przmonuit, 
definit : quod sustinuit, exposcit. 

3 De Monog. 4: Evolvamus com- 
instrumenta scripturarum 
pristinarum. 

4 Cf. Euseb. H. £. vi. 20. It is 
probable that Caius excluded the 
Epistle to the Hebrews from the 


number of St Paul's Epistles in op- , 
position to some Montanists (ém- 
oTouigwv). Cf. Schwegler, Montan. 


287 f. : 
> Cf. Beausobre, Hist. de Manich. 


I. pp. 297 8qq. : ; 

5 Beausobre is probably right in 
supposing that they generally ac- 
cepted the Canon of the Peshito (I. 
pp. 294 sq.); but I do not think that , 
he is right in limiting (p. 292) the 
Epistole Canonice (Aug. c. Faust, 
XXII. 15) to the Catholic Epistles, 










— 
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states that they rejected the Acts of the Apostles as in- 
consistent with their belief in the character assumed by 
Mani’; but this explanation is evidently insufficient, be- 
cause the Montanists received the book in spite of a similar 
difficulty, and several writers use it without hesitation in 
their controversies with Manichzans*. Generally however 
he speaks of the Manicheeans as admitting ‘the New Tes- 
‘tament, ‘the four Gospels, and the Epistles of Paul” im 
which must be included that to the Hebrews*; but with- 
out insisting on this evidence, it is an important fact that 


they did not attempt to assail the Scriptures historically. 


On the contrary Augustine argues against them (and his 
reasoning gains force from his own conversion) that no 
writings can be proved genuine if‘the books received as 
Apostolic be not so: that every kind of evidence combines 


_ to establish their claims, the rejection of which must be 





followed by universal historical scepticism*: that they had 
been circulated in the lifetime of their professed authors: 
that they had been received throughout the Church: that 
they were in the hands of all Christians: that they had 
been scrupulously guarded and attested from the age of 
the Apostles by an unbroken line of witnesses’. And thus 
the first critical assault on the authority of the New 


Testament called forth a noble assertion of its historic 
claims. 


T fh. 


though that is the later meaning of 
the phrase, 
1 De Util. Cred. 7 [m11.]. The Acts 


was generally much less known in 
|| the East than the other books of the 
New Testament. 


lc. p. 293. 


Cf. Beausobre, 


2 Cf. Lardner, 1. 63. — 
8 Aug. c. Faust. 1. 1; : de 
Veil. Cred. 7 {111.]. For dies ‘Bpistle 
to thé Hebrews, cf. Epiph. Her. 
XVI. 74; supr. p. 348, n. 1; and, on 
oa other hand, Beausobre, iS Pp. 


# Aug. de Mor. Eccl. Cath. 60 
[xx1x,]: Consequetur omnium litte- 
rarum summa perversio, et omnium 
qui memorize mandati sunt librorum 
abolitio ; si quod tanta populorum 
religione roboratum est, tanta ho- 
minum et temporum consensione 
firmatum, in hane dubitationem in- 
ducitur, ut ne historiz quidem vul- 
garis fidem possit gravitatemque ob- 
tinere. 

P 5 Aug. c. Faust, XXXII. 19; XXXII. 


AA 
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CHAP. IIT. But. while’ the Manichzeans admitted the original 
ueuse «7 authority of the Scriptures of the New Testament, they 
books by the appealed to other books for the confirmation of their doe- 

trines. When received into the Catholic Church they 
were required to abjure the use of numerous Apocryphal 
writings’; and a bishop of the fifth century did not scruple 
to assert that they had either ‘invented or corrupted every 
‘Apocryphal book’’ Without entering in detail into the 
parallels which the Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and 
_ Apocalypses, offer to the Canonical Scriptures, it is evident 

How these that as a whole, like false miracles and false prophecies, 
Cinongene. they presuppose some authentic collection which deter- 
ini mined the shape and furthered the circulation of the copy. 

And that they are copies is evident from their internal — 
character; so that in one respect at least they are instruc- _ 
tive, as shewing what might have been expected from 
writings founded on tradition, even when shaped after an | 
Apostolic pattern *. | 

Other Apocrye Besides the direct imitations of the Arectokam books 

phal writings- 

there are two other Apocryphal writings which deserve © 
notice because they represent no Canonical type, the Tes- 
taments of the Twelve Patriarchs and parts of the Sebylline 
Oracles. The Apostles were contented to recommend the 
Gospel to the Jews by the evidence of the Old Testament, 
to the heathen by the testimony of their own consciences, 
to both on the broad grounds of its own divine character. 

. But it was natural that a succeeding generation should | 


~ a Seem em 2) 


1 The whole formula (ap. Cotel. ‘youse Oxo avpov fons, kal Thy Kadov- j 
. Patr. Apost. 1. 537 8qq., referred to peeve fev Typiwy BiBdor.. Kal Thy TOV 
"by Beausobre) is extremely inter- drox;tdwv, kal Thy Tav dmouynmo- © 
esting. The passage more directly vevpdrwr.. | 






bearing on our subject is: dvafeua- r Turibius, quoted by Beausobre, 
Tiw mdvra TH Obypara Kal Uy Ypapi- I. p. 348. \ 
para TOU Madvevtos...xal mdoas Tas 3 Beausobre (I. pp: 348 sqq.) has 


Manyaixas BiBXous, oiov To vekporrowwv =. given a general review of their con- 
atvrav evayyénuor, dep Sav kaXodo., tents; and I have noticed them else- 
Kal Tov Onoaupdyv Tod Oavdrov, bv dé- where. 


6 
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look for more distinct intimations of the Hope of the 
_ world than are to be found in the symbolism of a nation’s 
history, or the indistinct confessions of hearts ill at rest, 
By what combination of fraud and enthusiasm the desire 
was gratified cannot be told, but the works which have 
been named represent the result’. In the Testaments of rie Testa- 


‘ : : ‘ ments of the 
the Twelve Patriarchs and in some of the Svbylline Oracles Twelve Pa- 


the history of the Gospel is thrown into a prophetic form; qn 
and the general use made of the latter writings from the °*"* 
time of Justin Martyr downwards shews how little any 
other age than that of the Apostles was able to originate 

or even to reproduce the simple grandeur of the New Tes- 
tament. Besides numerous allusions to the facts of the 
Gospels, and to very little else connected with the life of 
Christ’, these Apocryphal beoks contain several references 

to the Epistles and to the Apocalypse*. And one passage 

. from the Testament of Benjamin expresses such a.remark- 

able judgment on the mission and authority of St Paul as 

to deserve especial notice, particularly as the work itself 
comes from the hand of a Jewish Christian *. 

‘T shall no longer,’ the Patriarch says to his sons”, ‘be Testimony to 
‘called a ravening wolf on account of your ravages, but a —e 
‘worker of the Lord, distributing goods to those who work 
‘that which is good. And there shall arise from my seed 
| ‘in after times one beloved of the Lord, hearing His voice, 


CHAP. Iil. 


tee eee FO 







_ 1 The Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs are quoted by Origen 
(Hom. in Jos. XV. 6). Friedlieb has 
given a summary of the probable 
dates of the Sibylline Oracles (Orac. 
Sibyll. Finl. § 32). 
_ ® The fire inthe Jordan at the Bap- 
tism of our Lord (cf. p. 138, n. 1) 
_is the only fact which occurs to me. 
B Orac. Sibyll. vt. 6. Cf. vit. 84. 
= s 3:- Test. Reuben, § 5; 1 Cor. vi. 18. 
Levi, § 3; Rom. xii. r. § 6; 1 Thess. 
i. 16. § 18; Hebr. vii. 22—24. /s- 
sachar,§ 7; 1 John vy. 16, 17. Dan, 










$5; Apoc. xxi. Eph. iv. 25. Neph- 
thalim, § 4; Eph. ii. 17. 

Orac. Sibyll. 1. 125 sqq.; 2 Pet. 
ii. 5. Zab. 11. 1678qq.; 2 Thess. ii. 
§—1o. Lib. Vill. 190 sqq ; Apoc. ix. 
é&e. 

4 Dr Lightfoot (on Galatians, pp. 
299 ff.) has called attention to the 
remarkable combination in this book 
of Levitical views with a thankful 
acknowledgment of the admission of 
the Gentiles into the divine Cove- 
nant. 


5 Test Benj. § 11. 
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“enlightening with new knowledge all the Gentiles,...and 


[PART — 


‘till the consummation of the ages shall he be in the con- 


‘gregations of the Gentiles, and among their princes, as a 
‘strain of music in the mouth of them all. 
‘inscribed in the Holy Books, both his work and his word, 
‘and he shall be chosen of God for ever’....’ 

In addition to other evidence that of the heathen op- 
ponents of Christianity must not be neglected. Celsus, 
the earliest and most formidable among them, lived to- 


And he shall be © 


wards the close of the second century, and he had sought | 


his knowledge of the Christian system in Christian books. 


He quotes the ‘writings of the disciples of Jesus’ concern- | 


ing His life as possessing unquestioned authority’; and 
that these were. the four Canonical Gospels is proved both — 


by the absence of all evidence to the contrary, and by the 





special facts which he brings forward’®. 
this, but both Celsus and Porphyry appear to have been | 


1 It is perhaps impossible to fix 
with precision the date of the Pistzs 
Sophia (ed. Schwartze et Petermann, 
Berlin, 1851). Petermann describes 
it simply as ab Ophitaé quodam su- 
periori scriptum (Pref. p. vii.). It 
contains numerous references to the 
Gospels of St Matthew, St Luke, 
and St John; and once quotes St 
Paul (Rom. xiii. 7, p. 294). The 
only Apocryphal saying which I 
noticed in it is the well-known 


phrase attributed to our Lord, ‘ Be 


“ye wise money-changers’ (p. 353); 
but of Philip it is said: iste est qui 
scribit res omnes quas Jesus dixit 
et quas fecit omnes (p. 69). 

2 Orig. c. Cels. 11. 13, 74. In the 
latter passage the Jewish antagonist 
in Celsus’ work says: Tatra pev ovv 
vuiv éx Tov bwerépwv oy ypanudr wy 
ép’ ois ovdevds dAXou _baprupos XP?- 
Somer, avtol yap éavrois mepimimrere. 
Nothing could shew more clearly 
the authority of the Gospels. Ex- 
actly the same title (ra quérepa ovy- 


references will be sufficient: 






















And not only f 


ypdupara) occurs in Justin Martyr, 
Apol. 1. 28. . 
3 The title of Celsus’ book was | 
Aédyos &\7Oys, and Origen has an- 
swered it at length. The following 
Matt. 
ii., Orig. c. Cels. I. 34; Mark vi. 3, 
ib, VI. 36 (where Origen had a false | 
reading); Luke iii., 7b. 11. 32; John 
xix. 34, ib. 11. 36. Celsus evidently 
considered that the different Gospels 
were incorrect revisions of one ori- | 
ginal; 7b. 11. 27: mera Tadrd Twas | 
Tov misTevovTwy Pyclv...meTaXapaT- 
Tew €K THS WPWTHS ypadys TO evary- 
yéXuov Tpixn Kal TeTpaxy Kal Tod\dax7 
Kal weramAdrrew ly éxovev mpds Tovs | 
éN\éyxous apvetcbat. To which Ori- | 
gen replies: MeTaxaparrovras TO €U- | 
ayyéXtov dAXous ovK olda 7} Tovs dro 
Mapkiwvos cal rods dd Ovaderrivov, 
olwat 5é kal Tovs dd Aovxavov. All 
the facts which Origen quotes from. 
Celsus are I believe contained in 
our Canonical Gospels; yet ef. ae 
¢. Cels, I1. 74. : 
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acquainted with the Pauline Epistles’, In Porphyry at cmap. mr 
least the influence of the Apostolic teaching can be dis- PO?P#Y®¥- 
tinctly traced, for Christianity even in his time had done 

much to leaven the world which rejected it”, 


T 304 A.D. 


O pass once again from these details to a wider view, conctv- 


A ta 


it is evident that the results of the last three chapters no », 
confirm what was stated at the outset, that this second %,1%2 Seon 
period in the History of the Canon offers a marked con- 


ION. 
mmary 


trast to the first. It is characterized not so much by the Its work to 


construct, 


antagonism of great principles as by the influence of great not to define; 


men. 


But their work was to construct and not to define. 


- though 


And thus the age was an age of research and thought, but 
at the same time it was an age of freedom. The fabric of 
Christian doctrine was not yet consolidated, though the 
elements which had existed at first separately were already 
combined. An era of speculation preceded an era of coun- 
cils; for it was necessary that all the treasures of the 
Church should be regarded in their various aspects before 
they could be rightly arranged. 


There was however among Christians a keen and ac- it was fertite. 


> t7 controver- . 


tive perception of that ‘one unchangeable rule of faith,’ sics, 


1 Orig. c. Cels. 1. 9; ef. 1 Cor. iii. 
19, I Pet. iil. 15. 2b. v. 64; cf. Gal. 
vi. 14. Porphyr. ap. Hieron. Comm. 
in Galat. i, 15, 16 (T. Iv. p. 233); 
di 11 (2b. p. 244). 
2 Cf. Ullmann, Stud. u. Krit. v. 
-376sqq. His beautiful Letter to 
Marcella (ed. Mai, Mediol. 1816), 
the climax of philosophic morality, 
_ offers nevertheless a complete con- 
trast to the Christian doctrine of the 
dignity of man’s body. 
In other heathen writers there is 





i aaa . 


_ which was embodied in the practice of the Church and 
attested by the words of Scripture. 


Apologists for Chris- 


little which bears on the Christian 
Scriptures. Luctan in his Zrue His- 
tory (II. If sqq.) gives a poor imita- 
tion of Apoc. xxi. But the striking 
description which ARISTIDES (ad 
Plat. u. T. 11. pp.: 398 sqq. Df.) 
draws of the Christians is well wor- 
thy of notice, especially when com- 
pared with Lucian’s (de Peregr. 11. 
13). Loneinus’ testimony to the 
eloquence of ‘Paul of Tarsus’ (fr. 
1, ed, Weiske) is generally consider- 
ed spurious. 
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concLu- tianity were followed by advocates of its ancient purity 
SION. SAR ERS 
even in the most remote districts of the Roman world. 
In addition to the writers who have been mentioned 
already, Eusebius has préserved the names of many others | 
‘from an innumerable.crowd, which in themselves forma | 
striking monument of the energy of the Church. Philip | 
in Crete, Bacchylus at Corinth, and Palmas in Pontus, | 
defended the primitive Creed against the innovations of | 
heresy. And the list might be easily increased; but it is || 
enough to shew that the energy of Christian life was not | 
confined to the great centres of its action, or to the men 
who gave their character to its development. The whole 
body was instinct with a sense of truth and ready to 
maintain it. | 
which however = Vet even controversy failed to create a spirit of histo- 
historic crit vical inquiry. ‘Tertullian once alludes to synodal discus- 
sions on the Canon’, but as a general rule it was assumed 
by Christian writers that the contents of the New Testa- | 
ment were known and acknowledged. Where differences — 
existed on this point, as in the case of the Marcionites, no — 
attempt was made to compose them by.a critical investi- — 
honest gation into the history of the sacred records. And in the | 
ae Church itself no voice of authority interfered to remove — 
the doubts which formerly existed, however much they | 
were modified by usage and by the judgment of particular — 
writers. The age was not only constructive but conser- 
vative; and thus the evidence for the New Testament — 
‘Canon, which has been gathered from writers of the third 
century, differs from that of earlier date in fulness rather 
At ee than in kind. 











rmed, as re- . — 
gards the Se. /) -But the fulness of evidence for the acknowledged 
nowledge ‘ ce. 
Books, books, coming from every quarter of the sree and 
1 Euseb. HE. 1v. 23, 25, 28; V. 2 Tert. de Pudic. 10. See supr. 
Oe, 2: Pp. 328, 2.1. . 
ee Scan tataea ati tenatadianecenaetatenitietaetemnanintnnomenetr eames om iw Bins 


e 
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given with unhesitating simplicity, can surely be explain- OONOLU- 
ed on no other ground than fhat it represented an original 
tradition or an instinctive judgment of Apostolic times. 

While on the other hand the books which were not uni- es 
versally received seem to have been in most cases rather 
unknown than rejected. The Apocalypse alone was made 

the subject of a controversy, and that purely on internal 
testimony’. For it is well worthy of notice that the dis- 

puted books (with the exception of the second Epistle of 

St Peter, the history of which is most obscure) are exactly 

those which make no direct claims to Apostolic author- 

ship, so that they might have been excluded from the 

Canon even by some who did not doubt their genuineness. 

In the meantime Apocryphal writings had passed almost }poryphal 
out of notice, and no one can suppose that they were any 

longer confounded with the Apostolic books. Nothing 

more indeed was needed than that some practical crisis 

should give clear effect to the implicit opinion which was 
everywhere held; and this, as we shall see in the next 
chapter, was soon furnished by the interrogations of the 

last persecutor. 


1 Tt is a satisfaction to find that by that of Miinster in aspecial tract 
the opinion which I have given on on the subject: de Dionys. Alex. 
the testimonies of Caius and Diony- Judic. c. Apocal. Hafniz, 1826, pp. 
sius (pp. 245,0.1,319f.)isconfirmed 35 sqq., 67 sqq. 
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Solis eis Scripturarum libris qui jam Canonici appell 
fait  didici hunc timorem honoremque deferre ut nulla 
ii nae 32 - anetorem scribendo aliquid errasse firmissime | 


CHAPTER I. 
THE AGE OF DIOCLETIAN. 


"Exdpedn 7d Tlip 7ACov Barety eri rhv yHv ovk adanorixdy adda 


KadapTeKov, 
ATHANASIUS. 


HOUGH we do not possess any public Acts of the cnap.1 
Ante-Nicene Church relative to the Canon, yet the j/ perseou 


s ° . ° tian directed 
zeal of its enemies has in some degree supplied the defi- ‘apttinr’ Gia 


ciency. During the long period of repose which the (oi 
Christians enjoyed after the edict of. Gallienus, the cha-“’* 
-racter and claims of their sacred writings became more a 
generally known', and offered a definite mark to their 
adversaries. “Diocletian skilfully availed himself of this 
new point of attack. The earlier persecutors had sought 
to deprive the Church of its teachers: he endeavoured to 
destroy the writings which were the unfailing source of its 
faith. Hierocles proconsul of Bithynia is said to have 303—~3: .». 
originated and directed the persecution*; and his efforts 
were the more formidable because he was well acquainted 
with the history and doctrines of Christianity. 

The first result of this persecution was to create dis- 
sensions within the Church itself. A large section of 


1 Cf. Lact. Jnstit. v. 2: Alius eadem disciplina fuisse videatur.. 
[ Hierocles]...queedam capita [Scrip- precipue tamen Paulum Petrumque 
ture Sacrz] que repugnare sibi vide- _laceravit... 
bantur exposuit, adeo multa, adeo = 2: Lact. Jnstit. l. c. De Mort. Per- 
intima enumerans, ut aliquando ex _ sec. 16, : 
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productive 

of dissensions 
among 
Christians 
which led 

- necessarily 


to a clearer 
determination 
of the Canon- 
ical Books. 


But at least 
the outlines 
of a Canon 
must have 
existed before. 
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Christians availed themselves of the means of escape 
offered by lenient magistrates, and surrendered ‘useless 
‘writings*’ which satisfied the demands of their inquisitors. 
Others however viewed this conduct with reasonable jea- 
lousy, and branded as ‘traitors’ (¢raditores) those who 
submitted to the semblance of guilt to avoid the trials of 
persecution. And the differences which arose on the 
question became deep and permanent. For more than 
three hundred years the schism of the Donatists remained 
to witness to the intensity and bitterness of the contro- 
versy. But schism as well as persecution furthered the 
work of God. Henceforth the Canonical Scriptures were 
generally known by that distinctive title, even if it was 
not then first applied to them* Both parties in the 
Church naturally combined to distinguish the sacred writ- 
ings from all others. The stricter Christians required 
clear grounds for visiting the traditores with Ecclesiastical 
censure*; and the more pliant were anxious not to com- 
promise their faith, while they were willing to purchase 
peace by obedience in that which seemed to be indif- 
ferent. 

But en it is evident that an ecclesiastical Canon 
must have been formed before the close of the persecution 
of Diocletian, it is not to be concluded that no such Rule 
existed before. The original edict which enjoimed that 
‘the Churches should be razed, and the Scriptures con- 
‘sumed by fire...” is unhappily lost; and Christian writers 
describe its provisions in words intelligible and definite to 
themselves, but little likely to have been used by a hea- 


1 Cf. Neander, Ch. Hist. 1. p. 205. * CE: App. A. Credner, a. a. O. 
August. Brev. Coll. Donat. 11. 253 3 Concil. Arelat. x111.: De his qui 
c. Cresc, III, 30. Credner (Zur  scripturas sanctas tradidisse dicun- 
Gesch. d. K. s. 66) gives another in- tur...ut quicunque eorum ex aclis 
terpretation to scripture oe publicis fuerit detectus... 
in the Acts of Felix. * Euseb. H. £. Vill. 2. 
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then Emperor. There can however be no doubt that it cmar.1 


contained an accurate description of the books to be sur- 
rendered, and the official records of two trials consequent 
upon it seem to have preserved the exact phrase which 
was employed. ‘Bring forward, the Roman commissioner 
said to the bishop Paul, ‘the Scriptures of the Law.’ And 
Ceecilian writing to another bishop Felix says, ‘ Ingentius 
‘inquired whether any Scriptures of your Law were burnt 
‘according to the sacred law’. Now whether this title 
was of Christian or heathen origin it evidently had a 
meaning sufficiently strict and clear for the purposes of a 
Roman court: in other words the books which the Chris- 
tians called ‘divine’ and ‘spiritualizing’ (dezficew), which 
were publicly read in their assemblies and guarded with 
their most devoted care, were formed into a collection so 
well known that they could be described by a title scarcely 
more explicit than that by which it was afterwards called 
‘the Bible’ (ra B:8Xia). 

And what then were the contents of that collection? 4r@ what tis 
The answer to this question must be sought for in the 70 see | 
results of the persecution. No district suffered more pvr ba dS 
severely than North Africa, where schism continued the a roene. 
ravages which persecution began. Donatus placed himself rie Donatists. 
at the head of a party who opposed the appointment of 
Ceecilian to the see of Carthage on the ground that he 


7. one 


1 Acta ap. Mansi, Concil. 11. 501 
(Florent. 1759); August. T. 1x. 
App. p. 29 (ed. Bened.): Felix Fla- 
men perpetuus curator Paulo epi- 
scopo dixit : Proferte scripturas legis, 
et si quid aliud hic habetis, ut pre- 


ceptum est, ut preecepto et jussioni _ 


parere possitis. Paulus episcopus 
dixit: Scripturas lectores habent, 
sed nos quod hic habemus damus. 
Afterwards the command is simply 
Proferte scripturas. 7b. p. 509 (T. Ix. 
App. p. 18): Ceecilianus parenti Fe- 


lici salutem: Cum Ingentius colle- 
gam meum Augentium amicum suum 
eonveniret et inquisisset anno duo- 


viratus mel, an alique scripture legis 


vestreesecundum sacram legem adustz 
sint...(These passages are quoted by 
Credner, a. a. 0.). A similar phrase 
occurs also in Augustine, Ps. ¢. Do- 
nat. T. IX. p. 3 B: Erant quidam 
traditores librorum de sacra lege. Cf. 
Commod. Jnst. 1. Pref. 6. On the 
relation of the words lex, regula, 
and xavwyv, see Credner, J. ¢. 
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li. Syria— 
EUSEBIUS. 


¢. 270—340 A.D, 
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had been ordained by Felix a traditor; and, in spite of 
the judgment of a Synod, confirmed by Constantine, the 
rupture became complete. The ground of the Donatist 
schism was thus the betrayal of the Canonical Scriptures, 
and the Canon of the Donatists will necessarily represent 
the strict judgment of the African Churches. Now Augus- 
tine allows that both Donatist and Catholic were alike 
‘bound by the authority of both Testaments’, and that 
they admitted alike the ‘Canonical Scriptures®’ ‘And 
‘what are these, he asks, ‘but the Canonical Scriptures 
‘of the Law and the Prophets? To which are added the 
‘Gospels, the Apostolic Epistles, the Acts of the Apostles, 
‘the Apocalypse of John®’ The only doubt which can be 
thrown on the completeness and purity of the Donatist 
Canon arises from the uncertain language of Augustine 
about the Epistle to the Hebrews, and no Deonatist writing 
throws any light upon the point*® But with this uncer- 
tain exception the ordeal of persecution left the African 
Churches in possession of a perfect New Testament. 

From Africa we pass to Palestine. Among the wit- 
nesses of the persecution there was Kusebius the friend of 
Pamphilus, afterwards bishop of Cesarea, and the historian 
of the early Church. ‘I saw,’ he says, ‘with mime own 
‘eyes the houses of prayer thrown down and razed to their 
‘foundations, and the inspired and sacred Scriptures con- 
‘signed to the fire in the open market-place’’ Among 
such scenes he could not fail to learn what books men 
held to be more pees than their lives, and it is reason- 


‘1 August. Ep. OxXIx. 3. 

a GS.) Gee, do 49 e Proferte 
certe...de scripturis Canonicis [qua- 
rum nobis est communis auctoritas | 


... The last clause, if it be of doubt- | 


ful authority in this place, occurs 
without any variation at the end of 
the chapter. 

3 De Unit. Eccles. 51 [x1x.]. 


4 The only disputed books which 
Tichonius (Aug. c. Ep. Parm. T. 1x. 
p- 11) quotes are, so far as I have 
noticed, the second Epistle of St 
John (Gallandi, Bibl. Pp. Vi. p. 
124), and the Apocalypse (7b. pp. 107, 
122, 125. 126). 

5. 8. Vitis 2. 
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able to look for the influence of this early trial on his later 


CHAP. I. 


opinions. But the great fault of Eusebius is a want of 4 %a7aer. 


independent judgment. He writes under the influence of 
his last informant, and consequently his narrative is often 
confused and inconsistent. This is the case in some degree 


with his statements on the Canon, though it is possible I 


believe to ascertain his real judgment on the question, 
and to remove some of the discrepancies by which it is 
obscured. . 

The manner in which he approaches the subject: illus- 
trates very well the desultory character of his work. He 
records the succession of Linus to the see of Rome ‘after 
‘the martyrdom of Peter and Paul, and without any 
further preface proceeds’: ‘Of ‘Peter then one Epistle, 
‘which is called his former Epistle, is generally acknow- 
‘ledged; of this also the ancient presbyters have made 
‘frequent use (cataxéypnvtat) in their writings as indis- 
‘putably genuine (avaydiréxte). But that which is cir- 
‘culated as his second Epistle we have received to be not 
‘Canonical (évdsa0yxov) ; still as it appeared useful to 
‘many it has been diligently read (€ovrovdac@n) with the 
‘other scriptures. The Book of the Acts of Peter and the 
‘Gospel which bears his name, and the book entitled his 
‘Preaching, and his so-called Apocalypse, we know to 
_ ‘have been im nowise included in the Catholic’ scriptures 
“by antiquity (ob8 bros év Kaboruxois iopev rapadidé- 
“weva), because no ecclesiastical writer in ancient times or 
‘in our own has made general use of (cuveypyoato) the 
‘testimonies to be drawn from them...So many are the 
_ ‘works which bear the name of Peter, of which I recog- 
1 H. FE. um. 3. .The title of the 2 i.e. Canonical. This use of the 
’ Chapter is: Ilepi tv éristo\Gv rv word kadoixés is illustrated by Con- 
darocTé\wy, yet he makes no allusion cil. Carthag. xxiv. Int. Gr, (given 


to the Epistles of St John, and di- in App. D). 
_ gresses to other writings. | 


His first ae- 
count of the 
Apostolic 
Canon. 


Writings of 
St PETER and 


CHAP 1: 


of St PAUL. 


The Shepherd 
of Hermas. 


How he contt- 
nues his nar- 
rative till he 
speaks of 
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‘nize (éyvov) one Epistle only as genuine (yvyciav) and 
‘acknowledged by the ancient presbyters. 

‘Of Paul the fourteen epistles commonly received (ai 
‘dexatéccapes) are at once manifest (wpodndor) and clear. 
‘Tt is not however right to ignore the fact that some have 
‘rejected the Epistle to the Hebrews, asserting that it is 
‘gainsayed by the Church of Rome as not being Paul's... 
‘The Acts that bear his name I have not received as in- 
‘disputably genuine. | | 

‘Since the same Apostle in the salutations at the end 
‘of the Epistle to the Romans has made mention among 
‘others of Hermas, whose the Shepherd is said to be, it 
‘must be known that this book has been gainsayed by — 
“some, and therefore could not be considered an acknow- 
‘ledged book, though it has been judged by others 
‘most necessary for those who particularly need elemen- 
‘tary instruction in the faith (ctovyesmoews. cicaywrytkns). 
‘In consequence of this we know that it has been formerly 
‘publicly read (dednuoovevpévov) in churches, and I hawe 


found that some of the most ancient writers have made 


‘use of it.’ | 
‘These remarks will help to-point out (ets tapacracw) 
‘the divine writings which are uncontrovertible (avavtip- 
‘pyntwv) and those which are not acknowledged by all’ 
After this Eusebius continues the thread of his history, 
relating at length the siege of Jerusalem, and the suc- 


cession of bishops in the Apostolic sees, till he comes to 


speak of the reign of Trajan and of the last labours of 
the Apostle St John. While doing this he quotes from’ 


“Clement the beautiful story of the young robber, and 


then goes on abruptly to enumerate ‘the uncontroverted 


the writings of ‘writings of the Apostle. His Gospel is placed first 


St Jonn, and 


as being fully recognized ‘in all the churches under 
‘heaven;’ and so Eusebius proceeds to speak of the other — 


W 
d a 
3 . me 
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Gospels, prefacing his criticism with some remarks on 
Apostolic gifts which illustrate his view of Inspiration 
‘Those inspired and truly divine men (Georéov0. Kai 
‘ ddnOas Oeorpereis), I mean the Apostles of Christ, hav- 
‘ing been completely purified in their life, and adorned 


‘with every virtue in their souls, though still simple and 


‘illiterate in their speech (r7v yAdooay idvwtevovtes), yet 
‘trusting boldly to the divine and marvellous power given 
‘them by the Saviour, had not indeed either the know- 


“ledge or the design to commend the teaching of their 


‘Master by subtilty and rhetorical art, but using only the 
‘demonstration of the divine Spirit, who wrought with 


“them, and the wonder-working power of Christ realized 


‘through them, proclaimed the knowledge of the kingdom 
‘of heaven over all the world (otcovpévny), giving little 
‘heed to the labour of written composition (a7rovdns THs 
‘qept TO Noyoypadetiv). And this they did as being wholly 
‘engaged (é€umnpeTovmevos) in a greater and superhuman 
‘ministry. For example Paul who shewed himself the 
“most powerful of all in the means of eloquence and the 
‘most able in thought has not committed to writing more 
‘than his very short letters, although he had countless 
: mysteries to tell, as one who attained to a vision of things 
‘in the third heaven, and was caught up to the divine 
‘paradise itself, and was counted worthy to hear unspeak- 
‘able words from those who had been transported thither, 


‘The rest of the immediate followers (do:tntal) of the 


‘Saviour, twelve Apostles and seventy disciples and in- 
‘numerable others besides, were in some degree blessed 
‘with the same privileges...still Matthew and John alone 
‘of all have left us an account [of their intercourse with 
‘the Lord]...’ After this Eusebius discusses the mutual 


| 1 Hf, E. wi. 24, 
Cc, BB 


CHAP, I. 


1 after general 
* remarks on the 


Gospels. 


relations of the Gospels, promising a more special inves- . 
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sums up his 
opinions on 
the books of 
the New Tes- 
tament. 


(a) The Ac- 


knowledged 
Books. 


(8) The Dis- 
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tigation in some other place, a promise which, like many 
others, he left unfulfilled. He then continues: ‘ Now of 
‘the writings of John, in addition to the Gospel, the for- 
‘mer of his Epistles also has been acknowledged as un- 
‘doubtedly genuine both by the writers of our own time 
‘and by those of antiquity; but the two remaining Epistles 
‘are disputed. Concerning the Apocalypse men’s opinions 
‘even now are generally divided. This question however 
‘shall be decided at a proper time by the testimony of 
‘antiquity’. There is nothing to shew that Eusebius car- 
ried his intention into effect, and without further break he 
proceeds’: ‘But now we have arrived at this point, it is 
‘natural that we should give a summary catalogue of the 
‘writings of the New Testament to which we have already 


‘alluded*, First then we must place the holy quaternion 


‘of the Gospels, which are followed by the account of the 
‘Acts of the Apostles. After this we must reckon the 
‘Epistles of Paul; and next to them we must maintain as 
‘genuine (xupwtéov) the Epistle circulated (fepouévn) as 


‘the former* of John, and in like manner that of Peter. — 


‘In addition to these books, if possibly such a view seem 
‘correct’, we must place the Revelation of John, the judg- 
‘ments on which we shall set forth in due course. And 
‘these are regarded as generally received (év owodoyou- 
‘ wévols). 


‘Among the controverted books, which are neverthe- | 


Eusebius had mentioned before all 
the books of the New Testament 


- 1 The scattered testimonies which 
he quotes from Justin (Iv. 18), Theo- 


philus (iv. 24), Irenzus (v. 8), Ori- 
gen (VI. 25), and Dionysius (VII. 25), 
can scarcely be considered to satisfy 
this promise. 

2 HA, E. wt. 28. 

3 ’Avaxedadawwoacbar tds Snrw- 
Geicas THs Kawhs diabjkns ypadas. 
It seems incredible that there should 
have been any difference of opinion 
as to the meaning of the phrase. 


nd : va 
er ee a 


which he here accepts: Four Gos- 
pels, 11. 24; Acts, 1. 22; fourteen 
Epistles of St Paul, 1. 3; seven 
Catholic Epistles, 11. 23 ad jin; 
Apocalypse, III, 24. 

4 IIporépa not mpérn. Cf. pp. 65, 
D. 45 336, 0. 3. - 

> Ei ye daveln, The difference 
between this and ef gdavein below 
must not be left unnoticed, 
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‘less well known and recognized by most’, we class the cnap.t. 
‘Epistle circulated under the name of James, and that of Puted Books: 
‘Jude, as well as the second of Peter, and the so-called lace 
‘second and third of John, whether they really belong to 
‘the Evangelist, or possibly to another of the same name. 

‘We must rank as spurious (voor) the account of the 2. Spurious. 
‘ Acts of Paul, the book called the Shepherd, and the Re- 
‘velation of Peter. And besides these the epistle circu- 
‘lated under the name of Barnabas, and the Teaching of 
‘the Apostles; and moreover, as I said, the Apocalypse of 
‘John, if such an opinion seem correct (e¢ davein), which 
‘some, as I said, reject (a@erotvcr), while others reckon it 
‘among the books generally received. We may add that 
‘some have reckoned in this division the Gospel according 
‘to the Hebrews, to which those Hebrews who have re- 
‘ceived [Jesus as] the Christ are especially attached. All 
‘these then will belong to the class of controverted books’. 

‘It has been necessary for us to extend our catalogue 
‘to these, in spite of their ambiguous character (TovTwy 
‘Ouos Tov KaTadoyov memompeOa), having distinguished 
‘the writings which according to the ecclesiastical tradition 
‘are true and genuine (amAdoTous), and generally acknow- 
. ‘ledged’, and the others besides these, which, though they 
‘are not Canonical (évduafnxovs) but controverted, are 


‘y) Heretical 
Books. 


1 Tywpiuwy tots moddots. Cf. H. ledged, but it was not Apostolic. 


EZ. i. 38. The word yvwpiuos im- 
plies a familiar knowledge. It is 
a singular coincidence that Alex, A- 
phrod. (de An. 2, quoted by Stephens) 
uses it in connexion with another 
Eusebian word. Speaking of Time 
and Place he says: 70 péy eiva 
yvaptuiov kal dvaudirextov. 

2 The complete omission of the 
first Epistle of Clement in this de- 
tailed enumeration is very instruc- 
_ tive as marking the principles on 
_ which Eusebius made it. The genu- 
: ineness of the Epistle was acknow- 





Thus it could not make any substan- 
tial claim to be included among the 
books of the Canon if Apostolicity 
was the final test of the authority of 
a book. On the other hand it may 
be noticed that Eusebius himself 
using popular language calls the 
Epistle a ‘disputed book’ elsewhere. 
See p. 373, D. I. 

3 *Avwuoroynuévous. *Avovonoyel- 
oOa: differs from ouodoyeto@ac in 
bringing out the notion of examina- 
tion, inquiry, ‘and judgment. Cf. 
HH, Til. 3, 24, 385 IV. 7. 


BB2 
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cuap.1. ‘nevertheless constantly recognized (qyuyywoxopévas) by 
‘most of our ecclesiastical authorities (é€kxAynovactiKer), 
‘that we might be acquainted with these scriptures, and — 
‘with those which are brought forward by heretics in the 
‘name of Apostles, whether it be as containing the Gospels 
‘of Peter and Thomas and Matthias, or also of others 
‘besides these, or as the Acts of Andrew and John and 
‘the other Apostles, which no one of the succession of 
‘ecclesiastical writers has anywhere deigned to quote. 
‘And further also the character of their language Go 
foe which varies from the Apostolic spirit (rapa 76 
H0os TO atTooToALKoY évadXaTTes), and the sentiment and 
‘purpose of their contents, which is utterly discordant 
‘with true orthodoxy, clearly prove that they are forgeries _ 
‘of heretics; whence we must not even class them among ~ 
‘the spurious (vo@ous) books, but set them 7 Sibir 
‘réov) aS every way monstrous and impious.’ 3 
This last pas- This last passage in which Eusebius professes to sum | 
sage Must in- 
ierpret the up what he had previously said upon the subject, however | 
imperfect and vague it may appear in some respects, forms 
the centre to which all his other statements on the books | 
of the New Testament must be referred. Here, instead of | 
quoting the authority of others, he writes in his own per- | 
son, and implies I believe his own judgment on the dis- | 
puted books’. In order to determine what this was, it | 
will be necessary to analyse briefly the classification which | 
. -he proposes. And at the outset it is évident, I think, that 
he divides all the writings which laid claim to Apostolic 
Three classes, AUthority into three principal divisions—the Acknow- 
ae ledged, the Disputed, and the Heretical. But these words, — 
fumes tt must be remembered, are used with reference to a par- 


1 In treating of the Eusebian know is that of Liicke (Berlin, — 
Canon, I can only give the conclu- 1816), which is not however by any — 
sions at which I have arrived. The means free from faults, 
best separate essay on it which I 





% 
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ticular object, and consequently in a modified sense’. That 
a book should be Acknowledged as Canonical, it was re- 
quisite that its authenticity should be undisputed, and 
that its author should have been possessed of Apostolic 


III. | Eusebwus. 


power; if it were supposed to fail in satisfying either of 


CHAP. I 


these conditions, then it was Disputed, however well it 


satisfied the other. 

With regard to the first and last classes there can be 
little ambiguity as to the limits which Eusebius would set 
to them generally; the position of the Apocalypse (for a 
reason which will be shortly seen) being left in some un- 
certainty. But considerable doubt has been felt as to the 
exact extent and definition of the second class, though the 
words at the beginning and end of the paragraph in which 
the disputed books are enumerated, clearly state that they 
were all included under one comprehensive title. Yet it 
does not therefore follow that all the books included in 
the second class were on the same footing; for on the con- 
trary this class itself is subdivided into two other classes, 
containing respectively such books as were generally 
though not universally recognized, and such as Eusebius 
pronounced to be os. that is deficient in one or 
other of the marks of an acknowledged book. There are 
traces even of a further subdivision; for this latter class 
again 1s made up of subordinate groups, determined, as it 
appears, by the common character which fixed their posi- 


1 Thus under different aspects the 
same book may be differently de- 
scribed. The first Epistle of Cle- 
ment for instance is called acknow- 
ledged, when the question of genu- 
ineness only is at issue (Euseb. H. 
E. 11. 16, 38); but disputed, with 
regard to Canonicity (H, #. Vi. 13). 
See p. 371, n. 2. 

' Origen once adopts a triple divi- 


gion of books claiming Apostolic 


authority somewhat different (Comm. 
in Joan. XIII. 17): ...é€ferdfovres 
mept Tov BiBXlov [Tod KnpvymaTos Ilé- 
Tpouv| wérepdv wore. yvnoidv éorw 7 


 vd8ov F puxrdv—a genuine work, a 


spurious work falsely inscribed: with 
St Peter’s name, or a work contain- 
ing partly true records of St Peter’s 
teaching, partly spurious additions 
to it. 


the second 
class is again 
subdivided 


into two 
others. 


———® 


CHatrr 
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tion: the first group, containing the Acts of Paul, the 
Shepherd, and the Apocalypse of Peter, was not genuine ; 
the second, containing the Epistle of Barnabas* and the 
Doctrines of the Apostles, was not Apostolic. And if this 
view be correct the ambiguous statement as to the Apoca- 
lypse becomes intelligible, because it was undoubtedly a 
genuine work of John; and if that John were identical 
with the Apostle, then it satisfied both the conditions re- 
quisite to make it an acknowledged: book: otherwise, like 
the letter of Barnabas, 1t was spurious’. 

According to this view of the passage then it appears 


1 In speaking of Barnabas the heretics brought forward writings 
companion of St Paul Eusebiustakes under the names of Prophets and 
no notice of the Epistle, and he no- Apostles; ef. Orig. Comm. Ser. m 
where attributes it to him (H. £. 1. Matt. § 28. 

12 MH. F5OVEES)e CE ps7 Ff. (8) "Mysterious or ambiguous cha- 

2 Though Eusebius does not here __racter, as containing that which spe- 
use the word dméxpudos, yet as he cially needs interpretation or correc- 
elsewhere applies it (7. F. Iv. 22 ad _ tion from its difficulty or imperfec- 
jin.) to the books fabricated by here- tion. Cf. Sirac. xxxix. 3, 7 (Xen. 
tics, it will be well to trace its mean- Memor. mi. 5. 143 Conv. Vil. II). 
ing briefly : In the first sense the word is applied 

i. The original sense is clearly to the Revelation by Gregory of 
set apart from sight as distinguished Nyssa (Orat. in Ordin. suam, T. I. 
from the simple hidden (xpurrés), pp. 876, ed. Par. 1615): #Kovoa Tod 
the notion of separation or removal  evayyedtorov “Iwavvov év amoxpvpots 
being brought prominently forward. 6¢ aiviymaros déyorTos...* and in 
Cf. Sirac. xlii. 12 (9): @uydrnp warpt the other commonly to the so-called 
dméxpudos aypuTvia. Gen. xxiv. 43 Apocripha of the Old -Testament. 
(Aq.) ; Dan. xi. 43 (Theod.); Col.ii. Cf. Orig. Prol. in Cant. s. f. 

3; Mark iv. 22; Luke viii. (7: (y) In the last sense the word 
comp. Matt. xi. 25; xxv.18; Luke offered a contrast to dednuwoorevpévos, 
x. 21; £4 Cor. ii. 7; Eph. iii. 9; and so came to be applied to books 
Col. i. 26 (dmoxptrrewv opposed to wholly set aside from the use of the 


pavepodr). Church. Thus it is first used by 
. ii. From this sense various others Irenzus, c. Her. I. 20 (with some 
branch out corresponding to the seve- _ allusion probably to the claims made 


ral motives which may occasion the by the writers of the books; cf. 
concealment. As applied to books, Clem. Strom. I. 15. 69): dudOnrov 
concealment might be caused by 7dAOo0s droxpipwv kal vodwy ypadav 
their as avrol érd\acavy mapevopépovow* 

(a) Esoteric value, as containing Athanat. Ep. Fest. (kavovigdueva, 
the secrets of a religion or an art. dvaywwoxdueva, drbxpupa); Cyril. 
Cf. Ex. vii. 11, 22 (Symm.); Suid. Catech. 1v. 36. Cf. Schleusner, Lex, 
in Pherecyde (quoted by Stephens): Vet. Test. and Suicer s. v. ; and Reuss, 
joknoe O€ éavTdv Krynodmevos Ta Gesch. der Heil. Schrift. § 318. 
Powixwv amdxpvpa BiBria. As such 


\ 
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that Eusebius received as ‘Divine Scriptures’ the Acknow- CHAP. L 
ledged books, adding to them the other books in our pre- 
sent Canon, and no others, on the authority of most writers, General view 
with this single exception, that he was undecided as to the py the New 
authorship of the Apocalypse. It remains for us to in- supported by 
quire how far this general judgment is supported by the monies to 
isolated notices of the different books scattered throughout 
his writings. 

It will be noticed that in the general summary no spe- 
cial mention is made of the Epistle to the Hebrews, but in te =o 
the first quotation it is expressly attributed to St Paul; 
and though Eusebius elsewhere speaks of it as among the 
Disputed books’, numerous quotations prove that he re- 
garded it as substantially St Paul’s, even if it had been 
translated by St Luke, or (as he was more inclined to be- 
lieve) by Clement of Rome’. With regard to the Catholic the Cathotic 
Epistles, after speaking of the martyrdom of James the of St James 
Just he says*: ‘The first of the Epistles styled Catholic is and generally 
‘said to be his. But I must remark that it is held to be 
‘spurious (vofeverar). Certainly not many old writers 

‘have mentioned it, nor yet the Epistle of Jude, which 

‘is also one of the seven Epistles called Catholic. But oe 

‘nevertheless we know that these have been publicly 

‘used with the rest in most Churches.” This again is 
_ thoroughly consistent with his summary; for the allusion 
| to the order of the Catholic Epistles, and to their definite 
number (seven), shews that even such as were disputed 


were distinguished from those which he likewise calls dis- 





1 HH. E. vi. 13: Kéypnra & [6 
KAnuns|...rats dd Tay dyriieyoue- 
vow ypapay paptuplats... 
‘“EfSpatous érioro\js, THs Te BapydSa 
kal KAjertos xal ‘Tovda. 

2 H. £. 1m. 38. For his use of 
the Epistle, see Eelog. Proph. 1. 20 
(ed. Gaisf. Oxf. 1842): 6 drécToXos 
...€v TH Wpos ‘EBpaiovs cuvtdée... 


kal THs pos - 


dnoiv' Hebr. i. 5. So 7b. I. 23: 
6 Oavudowos dardcroNos* Hebr. iv. 14. 
c. Marc. de Eccl. Theol. 1. 20: Kat 
dpxvepéa 5é avrov 6 atrés adwdcToXos 
[IladrXos] drroxade? Néywv" Hebr. iv. 
14; ¢ Mare. u. 1. Comm. in Ps. 
$a Montfaucon, Par, 1706) I. 175 

248, d&c.. 

3 WE. a. 23. 
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cHaP. I. uted when mentioning the opinions of others, but spurious 


to the Apoca- 
lypse. 


Result of the 
chapter. 


from the fires which were kindled to consume it. 


when expressing his own. It is more important to insist 
on this testimony, because though Eusebius has made use 
of the Epistle of St James in many places’, yet I am not 
aware that he ever quotes the Epistle of St Jude, the 
second Epistle of St Peter, or the two shorter Epistles of 
St John’. 


The Apocalypse alone remains; and with regard to 
this book, the same uncertainty as marks Eusebius’ judg- 


ment on its Apostolicity characterizes his use of it, though 


he shews a certain inclination to abide by the testimony 
of antiquity. ‘It is likely, he says in one place, ‘that the 
‘[vision of the] Apocalypse circulated under the name of 
‘John was seen by the second John [the presbyter], un- 
‘less any one be willing to believe that it was seen by 
‘the first [the Apostle]?; and he quotes it (though rarely 
in respect of its importance) simply as the ‘Apocalypse of 
‘John*’ 

From all this it is evident that the testimony of Eu- 
sebius marks a definite step in the history of the Canon, 
and exactly that which it was reasonable to expect from 
his position. The books of the New Testament were form- 
ed into distinct collections—‘a quaternion of -Gospels,’ 
‘fourteen Epistles of St Paul,’ ‘seven Catholic Epistles.’ 
Both in the West and in the East the persecutor had 
wrought his work, and a New Testament rose complete 
That it 
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1 Comm. in Ps. 1. p. 247: déyer 
vyoov 6 tepds’*AmécToXos* James V. 126 
ib. p. 648: THs ypadhs Neyovons’ 
Prov. xx. 13; Jamesiv. 11. Cf. 7b. 
P 440 ; ¢. Marc, de Eccl. Theol. 11. 

; James iii. 2. 

2° On the contrary cf. nena 

¥. 39 {p. 323, Lee). 
2 dent, 2 


4 Cf. H.£. 111. 18,29. Eclog. Proph. 


IV. 30: kara Tov Iwdvynv? Apoc, xiv. 


6. Of. 2. Iv. 8; Demonstr. Ev. 
Vill. 2: xara rihv “Amoxdd\upw *Iw- 
dvvov' Apoc. v. 5. No reference to 
it occurs however in his Commenta- 
ries on the Psalms and on Isaiah 
published by Montfaucon. 


a 


ee 











‘re ted on no authoritative decision is simply a proof that *omar. 1 
none was needed; and in the next chapter it will be seen 
that the Conciliar Canons introduced no innovations, but 
merely proposed to preserve the tradition which had been 


4 





CHAP. II. 


Constantine’s 
zeal for the 
Holy Scrip- 
tures. 





CHAPTER IL. 


THE AGE OF COUNCILS. 


Non doctrina et sapientia, sed Domini auaxilio pax Ecclesie reibilitie 


Hieronymus. 


O sooner was Constantine’s imagination moved by the 

sion of the heavenly cross (if we may receive the 
account of Eusebius), than he ‘devoted himself to the 
‘reading of the divine Scriptures, seeking in them the in- 
terpretation of his vision*. And in after times he con- 
tinued, at least with outward zeal, the study which he had 
thus begun. If his predecessors ‘had commanded the In- 
‘spired Oracles to be consumed in the flames, he gave 
‘orders that they should be multiplied, and embellished 
‘magnificently at the expence of the royal treastry*’ One 
of his first cares after the foundation of Constantinople, 
when a ‘great multitude of men devoted themselves to 


‘the most holy Church, was to charge Eusebius with — 
.‘preparing fifty copies of the divine Scriptures, of which — 


‘he judged the preparation and the use to be most — 


‘necessary for the purpose of the Church, written on 
‘prepared skins, by the help of skilful artists accurately 


‘acquainted with their craft®’ ‘For this object, he adds, 


"1 Euseb. V. C.1. 32. _ followed the conclusions as to the — 
* Euseb. V. C. m1. 1. Canon of the N. T. to which he has ~ 

3 Huseb. V. C. rv. 36. In doing given expression in his History (see _ 
this Eusebius must naturally have pp. 367 ff.), but no direct evidenceon 


«at 
see » 
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‘orders have been issued to the Governor of the Province onap. 1. 
“to furnish everything required for the work; and autho- 
rity was given to Eusebius to employ ‘two public carriages 
‘for the speedy conveyal of the books when finished to 
‘the Emperor” Everything was designed to give import- 
ance to the commission. And as the Emperor himself set 
an example to his subjects, ‘studying the Bible in his 
‘palace’ and ‘giving himself up to the contemplation of 
‘the Inspired Oracles’? he.was better able to persuade 
‘weak women and countless multitudes of men to receive 
‘rational support for rational souls by divine readings, in 
‘exchange for the mere support of the body’ 
The public and private zeal of the Emperor neces- His influence. 
sarily exercised a powerful influence upon the Greek 
-Church.. The copies of the Greek Bible which he had 
caused to be prepared were for the use of the Churches of 
his new capital, and thus they formed a standard for eccle- 
siastical use. The effects of this were soon seen. The 
difference between the Controverted and Acknowledged 
Epistles was done away except as a matter of history. On 
the Apocalypse alone some doubts. still remained. Some 
received and some rejected it. But on this a judgment 
clear and weighty was soon given by Athanasius® support- 
ed by the prescription of primitive tradition. In other 
respects the New Testament Canons of Eusebius and 
Athanasius coincide, and thenceforth the question was 
| practically decided. 
During the great controversies which agitated the Zhe Scripture 


Church throughout his reign Constantine— appointed by se hat 


_ the point has been preserved. Itis may have been added as an Appen- 
_ therefore uncertain whether the Apo- dix like the Alexandrine Apocrypha 
calypse was contained in Constan- of the Old Testament. 
_ tine’s Bible or not. The later evi- 1 Kuseb. V. C. Iv. 17. 
- dence from the Greek churches of 2 Euseb. De Laud. Const. XVI. 
_ the East points with fair distinctness 3 See p. 398. 
é - to its omission (see below), though it 


ae = ail : 
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Holy Scrip- 
tures appeal- 
ed to as au- 
thoritative by 
both sides 
during the 
Arian Lena 
versy, on othe 
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‘God as bishop in outward matters’—remained faithful 
to the same great principle of the paramount authority of 
Scripture. <A historian of the Council of Nicza represents 
him as closing his address to the fathers assembled there 
in memorable words. ‘Let us cherish peace and forbear- 
‘ance, he says, ‘for it would be truly disastrous that we 
‘should assail one another, particularly when we are dis- 
‘cussing divine matters, and possess the teaching of the 
‘most Holy Spirit committed to writing; for the books of 
‘the Evangelists and Apostles and the utterances of the 
‘ancient Prophets clearly mstruct us what we ought to 
‘think of the Divine Nature. Let us then banish strife 
‘which genders contention, and take the solution of our 


‘questions from the inspired words*’? Though we may 


admit that this speech is due to the pen of the historian‘, 
it is thoroughly consistent with phrases in Constantine’s 
letters which are of unquestioned authenticity. Thus he 
charges Arius with teaching ‘things contrary to the m- 
‘spired Scriptures and the holy faith, which faith was ‘in 
‘truth the exact expression of the Divine Law* | 
The criterion laid down by Constantine was also ac- 
knowledged by the leaders of the conflicting parties in the 
Church. Alexander was bishop of Alexandria at the time 
when the opinions of Arius, ‘a presbyter in the city en- 
‘trusted with the interpretation of the divine Scriptures’, 


veoastons, and first gained notoriety. He convened a Synod of many 


bishops of his province, by whom Arius was condemned 
from the ‘testimony of the divine Scriptures; and among 


~ 


1 Kuseb. V. C. rv. 24. Cf. Hein- 15, 88. Gelasius quotes 1 Tim. iii. 


ichen, Exc. in loc. 16 as 6 epavepwon, which is very re- . 


2 Gelas. Hist. Conc. Nic. . 7. markable in an Hastern writer (Hist. 
Theodor. H. £. 1. 7. i, 22), 

3 Gelasius states (Pref.) that his * Ep. Const. ap. Gelas. Hist. Cone. 

work was composed during the per- Nic. 1. 27. Socr. H. £.1.6. 
secutions of Basiliscus (475 A.D.). ° Theodor, H. £. 1. 2. | 
Photius has criticised the book, cc. i 
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other passages which Alexander quoted, there occur several 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews (as the work of the 
Apostle Paul) and one from the second Epistle of the 
‘blessed John*’ Arius on the other hand, when sending 
a copy of his Creed to the Emperor, adds: ‘this is the 
‘faith which we have received from the holy Gospels, ac- 


CHAP, ITI. 


‘cording to the Lord’s words, as the Catholic Church and Matt. xxviii. 


‘the Scriptures teach, which we believe in all things: God 
‘is our Judge both now and in the judgment to come” 
The followers of Arius repeated the assertion of their 
master; and though some of them held the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to be uncanonical, that opinion was neither uni- 
versal among them, nor peculiar to their sect. 

The discussions which took place at Niczea were in ac- 
cordance with the principle thus laid down, if the history 
of Gelasius be trustworthy*. Scripture was the source 
from which the champions and assailants of the orthodox 
faith derived their premises; and among other books, the 
‘Epistle to the Hebrews was quoted as written by St Paul, 
and the Catholic Epistles were recognized as a definite col- 


1 Ep. Alex. ap. Gelas. Hist. Cone. 
Nee. 18. a (ocr. A. £. 1. 3}. Hebr. 
i 23> Shoo S i) 10. ° 2 John 4x. 
So also Hp. Alex. ap. Theodor. H. £. 
I. 4 (Mansi, Concil. 11. p. 14): oUpe- 
gwva yotv rovros Bog Kal 6 meyando- 
gwvotatos IlatXos ddcKev trepi av- 
tov’ Hebr. i. 2. 

2 Ep. Arit ad Const. Imp. (ap. 


| Mansi, Concil. 11. p. 464. Ed. Par. 


‘ 


f 


1671). 

3 Theodor. Pref. Ep. ad Hebr. 
Epiph. Her. LxIx. 37. 

The famous Gothic Version of UL- 
PHILAS, who is generally reputed to 
have been an Arian, contained ‘all 
‘the Scriptures, except the books of 
‘the Kings,’ which were omitted 
because they contained a history of 
wars likely to inflame the spirit of 
the Goths (Philostorg. 11. 5). Sixtus 


Senensis however says: omnes divi- 
nas Scripturas in Gothicam linguam 
@ se conversas tradidit et catholice 
explicavit (Massmann, p. 98). The 
version as it stands at present is 
clear and accurate, and shows no 
trace of Arianism (Massmann, @. a. 
O.). A great part of the Gospels 
and Pauline Epistles has been pub- 
lished: the former chiefly from the 
Codex Argenteus at Upsal ; the latter 
from Italian Manuscripts. At pre- 
sent no traces of the Acts, the Catho- 
lic Epistles, or the Apocalypse, have 


‘been discovered. A supposed refer- 


ence to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is of doubtful cogency. 
4 Hist. Cone. Nic. I. 


13—23. 
Mansi, Concil. 1. 175— 223. 


Phe- 


19. 


at the general 
Council of 
Nicea. 

325 A.D. 


badius (c. 359°A.D.) asserts the same ~ 
fact. 


CHAP. IT. 


The Synods 
which imme- 
diately fol- 
lowed this 
Council disct- 
plinary and 
not doctrinal. 


i. The Synod 
of LAODICEA, 


Its date. 


a52 
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lection. But neither in this nor in the following Councils 
were the Scriptures themselves ever the subjects of dis- 


CUSSION. 


They underlie all controversy, as a sure founda- 
tion, known and immoveable’. 


The Canons set forth by the Synods which followed 
the general Council at Nica, at Gangra in Paphlagonia, 
at Antioch in Syria, at Sardica in Thrace, and at Carthage, 
were chiefly directed to points of ritual and discipline, yet 
so that in the last Canon of the Synod at Gangra it is 
said: ‘To speak briefly, we desire that what has been 
‘handed down to us by the divine Scriptures and the 
‘ Apostolic traditions should be done in the Church’*.’ 

The first Synod at which the books of the Bible were 
made the subject of a special ordinance was that of Lao- 
dicea in Phrygia Pacatiana; but the date at which the 
Synod was held, no less than the integrity of the Canon 
in question, has been warmly debated. In the collections 


of Canons the Council of Laodicea stands next to that of 
Antioch, and this order is probably correct. 


The argu- 


ments which have been urged to shew that it was prior to 
the Council of Nicza are on the whole of little moment, 
and the mention of the Photinians in the seventh Canon, 
no less than the whole character of the questions discussed, 


is decisive for a later date‘. 


1 Gelas. Hist. Conc. Nic. 11. 19: 
Kabws g@yot kai 6 Ilat\os 76 cxkedos 
THs é€xNoy7s Tots “EGpaios ypddwv 
Hebr. iv. 12. ib.: év xaOodxats *Iw- 
dvyns 6 evayyeNoTHs Bod 1 John ili. 
6. Cf. 11.22. For the Epistle to 
the Hebrews see also Sozom. H. £. 
i523. 

2 Jerome (Pref. in Judith, I. p. 


1169) says: Quia hunce librum syn- . 


odus Niczena in numero sanctarum 


 seripturarum legitur computasse, ac- 


it). 


quievi postulationi tue (to translate 
No reference to the book of 
Judith occurs in the records of the 


A natural confusion of names 


Council, as far as I am aware, and 
it can be only to some casual refer- 
ence that Jerome alludes. 

The holy Gospels were placed in 
the midst of the assembled fathers 
at Chalcedon, but though it is com- 
monly stated that it was so at Nicea 
also, I know of no proof of the cir- 
cumstance. . 

3 Conc. Gangr. Can. XXxt. f. 

4 The name is omitted in the Latin 
Version of Isidore, but it is contain- 


ed in the Greek text and inthe Ver- 
sion of Dionysius Exiguus. Phrygia 
was not divided into different pro- — 


-y # 
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offers a ready excuse for the contrary opinion. Gratian’ cHApP. 11. 


states that the Laodicene Canons were mainly drawn up 
by Theodosius; and Theodosius (Theodotus or Theodorus, 
for the name is variously written) was bishop of Laodicea 
in Syria at the time of the Council of Nica. But the 
statement of Gratian really poimts to a very different con- 
clusion; for Epiphanius mentions another Theodosius bishop 
of Philadelphia’, who is said to have convened a Synod in 
the time of Jovian for the purpose of condemning certain 
irregular ordinations’, and his position coincides admirably 
with that of the author of our Canons. Internal evidence 
also supports their identification; nor is it any objection 
that this Theodosius was an Arian, for the Canons are 
chiefly disciplinary, and such as could be ratified by ortho- 
dox councils; and at the same time that fact explains the 
omission of all reference to the Nicene Canons, which 
would otherwise be strange’, 

The date of the Synod of Laodicea (which was in fact 
only a small gathering of clergy from parts of Lydia and 
Phrygia’) being thus approximately affixed, the question 


C. 363 A.D. 


The last Lao- 
dicene Canon 
in the printed 
editions. 


vinces till after the Council of Sardis, 
hence the title—Phrygia Pacatiana 
—points to a date later than 344 A.D. 
Cf. Spittler, Werke, vir. 68 (ed. 1835). 
1 Grat. Deer. Dist. xvi.c. 11: [Sy- 
nodus| sexta Laodicensis, in qua pa- 
tres xxxii. statuerunt Canones LXI. 
(sic ed. 1648; Lxtl. ed. Antv. 1573) 
quorum auctor maxime Theodosius 
_ episcopus exstitit. 
_ 2 Epiph. Her. LXxi. 26. 
3 Philostorg. VIII. 3, 4. 
4 Of. Pagi, Crit, ad Baron. Ann. 
314, Xxv.; Baron. Opp. Tom. vi. 
(ed. 1738). On the omission of the 
book of Judith from the Old Testa- 
ment Canon, said to have been re- 
- eognized by the Nicene Council, cf. 


and supposes that it was summoned 
in consequence of letters from Valen- 
tinian, Valens, and Gratian (Theodor. 
H.£. iv. 6), to the bishops dco:K7- 
cews ’Aciavis, Ppvyias, Kapodpvyias, 
Ilaxarvavys, urging them to hold a 
Synod on some who had been reviv- 
ing the Homoousian controversy, and 
also on the choice of men of approved 
faith for the episcopate (Pand. Can. 
EL. 3, Ps BQ3)s2- 

5 Gratian (l.¢.) says it consisted 
of ‘xxxii. fathers.’ Harduin quotes 
a different version of Gratian’s state- 
ment from a Parisian Manuscript of 
Isidore: Laodicensis synodus, in qua 
Patres viginti quatuor statuerunt Ca- 
nones LIX., quorum auctor maxime 


Theodosius episcopus exstitit, sub- 
scribentibus Niceta, Macedonio, An- 
atolio, et ceteris. 


_ previous page, note 2. 
__ Beveridge fixes the date of the 
. ynod about the same time (365 4.D.), 
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of the integrity of the last Canon, which contains the cata- 
logue of the books of Holy Scripture, remains to be con- 


sidered. In the printed editions of the Councils the Cata- 
logue stands as an undisputed part of the Greek text, and 


the whole Canon reads as follows: 

‘Psalms composed by private men (idswtexovs) must 
‘not be read (Aéyeo@ar) in the Church, nor uncanonical 
‘(axavovicta) books, but only the Canonical [books] of the 
‘New and Old Testaments. 

‘How many books must be read (avaywooxec Oar) ; 

‘Of the Old Testament: 1. The Genesis of the World. 
‘2. The Exodus from Egypt. 3. Leviticus. 4. Numbers. 
‘5. Deuteronomy. 6. Jesus the son of Nun. 7. Judges. 
‘Ruth. 8. Esther. 9. Kings1i 1. 10, Kings i. iv, 1. 


‘Chronicles i. ii, 12. Esdras i. ii, 13, The Book of 


‘Psalms cl. 14. The Proverbs of Solomon. 15. Eccle- 
‘siastes. 16. The Song of Songs. 17. Job. 18. xii. Prophets. 
‘tg. Esaias. 20. Jeremiah. Baruch. Lamentations, and 
‘Letter. 21. Ezechiel. 22. Daniel. Together xxii. books. 

‘Of the New Testament: Four Gospels, according to 
‘Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. The Acts of the Apostles. 


‘Seven Catholic Epistles thus: James 1. Peter 1 iL 


‘John iii. ii. Judei. Fourteen Epistles of Paul thus: 
‘to the Romans i. To the Corinthiansi.1. To the Gala- 
‘tiansi. To the Ephesians i. To the Philippiansi. To 
‘the Colossians i. To the Thessalonians i. ii. To the 


_*Hebrews i, To Timothy 1.u. To Titus 1 To Phi- 


‘lemon i.” 
Of this Canon the first paragraph is recognized as 


"genuine with unimportant variations by every authority; 


the second, the Catalogue of the Books itself, 1s omitted in 


1 Cf. App. D. The Canons are both these paragraphs combine them ( 
variously numbered, but the oldest together as the Lixth Canon, Cf. — 


and best authorities which contain Spittler, a. a. 0. 72. 
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various Manuscripts and versions; and in order to arrive cmap. 11. 
at a fair estimate of its claims to authenticity, 1t will be How far its 


claims to au- 
thenticity are 


necessary to notice briefly the different forms in which the 
: supported by 


Canons of the ancient Church have been preserved’, 

The Greek Manuscripts of the Canons may be divided 
into two classes, those which contain the simple text, and 
those which contain in addition the scholia of the great 
commentators. Manuscripts of the second class in no case 
date from an earlier period than the end of the twelfth 
century, the era of Balsamon and Zonaras, the most fa- 
mous Greek canonists. Yet it is on this class of Manu- 
scripts, which contain the Catalogue in question, that the 
printed editions are based. The earliest Manuscript of without Seho- 
the first class with which I am acquainted is of the eleventh 
century, and one is as late as the fifteenth. The evidence 

on the disputed paragraph which these Manuscripts afford 
is extremely interesting. Two omit the Catalogue entirely. 
In another it is inserted after a vacant space. A fourth 
contains it on a new page with red dots above and below. 
In a fifth it appears wholly written in red letters. Three 
others give it as a part of the last.Canon, though headed 
with a new rubric. In one it appears as a part of the 59th 
Canon without interruption or break; and in two (of the 
latest date) numbered as a new Canon*. It is impossible 


1. Greek Ma- 
nuscripts 


with Scholia, 


1 The authenticity of theCatalogue the Apostolic Canons and Catalogue 


~has been discussed at considerable 


length by Spittler (Sammtl. Werke, 
vull. 66 ff. ed. 1835) whose essay 
was published in 1776, and again by 


-Bickell (Stud. u. Krit. 1830, pp. 


591 ff.). Theessay of Spittler seems 
to me to be much superior to that of 
his successor in clearness and wide- 


- nessofview. Spittler regards theCa- 


=e 





_ talogue as entirely spurious; Bickell 


only allows that it was wanting in 
some very early copies of the Canons, 
and supposes that it may have been 


displaced by the general reception of 


Cc. 


of Scripture. 
2 The Manuscripts with which I 
am acquainted are the following : 
(a) Cod. Barocce. (Bibl. Bodl.) 26 
| (7), seec. xi. Ineuntis. 
Cod. Misc. (Bibl. Bodl.) 170 
(12), sec. Xiv. XV. 
_ These omit the Canon altogether. 
(8) Cod. Baroce. (Bibl. Bodl.) 185 
_ (18), see, xi. exeuntis. 
Gives the Canon after a 
- vacant space. 
~ Cod. Vindob. 56, sec. xi. On 
a@ new page with red dots 


Cc 
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not to feel that these several Manuscripts mark the steps 
by which the Catalogue gained its place in the present 
Greek text; but it may still be questioned whether it may 
not have thus regained a place which it had lost before. 
And thus we are led to notice some versions of the Canons 
which date- from a period anterior to the oldest Greek 
Manuscripts. : ? 

The Latin version exists in a threefold form. The 
earliest (Versio Prisca) is fragmentary, and does not con- 
tain the Laodicene Canons. But two other versions by 
Dionysius and Isidore are complete’. In the first of these, 
which dates from the middle of the sixth century, though 


it exists in two dictinct recensions, there is no trace of the’ 


Catalogue. In the second, on the contrary, with only two 
exceptions, as far as | am aware, the Catalogue constantly 
appears. And though the Isidorian version in its general 
form only dates from the ninth century, two Manuscripts 
remain which are probably as old as the ninth century, 
and both of these contain it*, So far then it appears that 
the evidence of the Latin versions for and against the 


above and below (Bickell, 


p- 595). 
Cod. Seld. (Bibl. Bodl.) 48 
(10), seec, xiii, All in red 
letters. 
—& Cod. Baroce. (Bibl. Bodl.) 196 
(16), anno MXLIII exaratus. 
Cod. Misc. (Bibl. Bodl.) 206, 
seec. xi. exeuntis. 
Cod. Cant. (Bibl. Univ. Ee. 4. 
29. 22), Sec. xii. 

‘These ‘cred give the Catalogue 
under arubric 6ca—diadyxys, but not 
as a new Canon. 

(8) Cod. Laud. (Bibl. Bodl.). 39 

(21), sec. xi. ineuntis. As 
part of Canon 59. 

_ Cod. Baroce. (Bib). Bodl.) 205 
(18), sec. xiv. As a new 
Canon. ) 


Cod. Baroce. (Bibl. Bodl.) 
158 (23), seco xv. As a 
new Canon. 


Cod. Arund. (Brit. Mus.) 533, 
sec. xiv. As anew Canon, 
but all rubricated. 

Bandini (Bibl. Laur. 1. pp. 72, 397; 
477) notices several other Manu- 
scripts which contain the Catalogue. 

The Manuscripts marked by italics 
are now I believe quoted on this 
question for the first time; and for 
the account. of all the Bodleian Ma- 
nuscripts I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of the Rey. H. O. Coxe. 


1 Tn the account of the Latin ver- | 


sions I have chiefly followed Spittler, 
a.a. O. 98 ff. Cf. Bickell, 601 ff. 

2 Spittler, p. 115. Cf. Bickell, 
p. 606. i 
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authenticity of the Catalogue is nearly balanced, the testi-  cnap. 
mony of Italy confronting that of Spain. 

The Syriac Manuscripts of the British Museum are Syriac. 

however more than sufficient to turn the scale. Three 
Manuscripts of the Laodicene Canons are found in that 
collection, which are as old as the sixth or seventh century. - 
All of these contain the fifty-ninth Canon, but without 
any Catalogue. And this testimony is of twofold value 
from the fact that one of them gives a different translation 
from that of the other two’. 

Nor is this all: in addition to the direct versions of et ar 5 
the Canons, systematic collections and synopses of them & te Canons. 
were made at various times which have an important 
bearmg upon the question. One of the earliest of these 
was drawn up by Martin bishop of Braga in Portugal at «. ss04. 
the middle of the sixth century. This collection contains 
the first paragraph of the Laodicene Canon, without any 
trace of the second; and the testimony which it offers is of 
more importance, because it was based on an examination 
of Greek authorities, and those of a very early date, since 
they did not notice the councils of Constantinople, Ephe- 
sus, and Chalcedon, which were included in the collections 
of the fifth century. Johannes Scholasticus, a presbyter ‘578 4». 
of Antioch, formed a digest of Canons under different 
heads about the same time, and this contains no reference 
to the Laodicene Catalogue, but on the contrary the list of 
Holy Scriptures is taken from the last of the Apostolic 


1 The Manuscripts are numbered tion at Paris, which contained the 
14, 520; 14,528; 14,529. All of Laodicene Canons twice, once with 
them contain 59 Canons. For the and once without the Catalogue. (p. 
_ examination of these Manuscripts 592). . 
_ Jam indebted to the kindness of T. 2 Mart. Brac. Pref.: Incipiunt 
Ellis Esq. of the British Museum. Canones ex orientalibus antiquorum 
_ The Arabic Manuscript in Rich’s _patrum Synodis a venerabili Martino 
collection (7207) is only a fragment. - ipso vel ab omni Bracarensi Consilio 
Bickell consulted an Arabic transla- excerpti vel emendati. 
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Canons. The Nomocanon is a later revision of the work 
of Johannes, and contains only the undisputed paragraph ; 
but in a third and later recension the Laodicene and Apo- 
stolic catalogues are both inserted. — 

On the whole then it cannot be doubted that external 
evidence is decidedly against the authenticity of the Cata- 
logue as an integral part of the text of the Canons of 
Laodicea, nor can any internal evidence be brought forward 
sufficient to explain its omission in Syria, Italy, and Por- 
tugal, in the sixth century, if 1t had been so. 
thus it is necessary to account for its Insertion in the 
version of Isidore. So much is evident at once, that the 
Catalogue is of Eastern and not of Western origin; and, 
except in details of order, it agrees exactly. with that given 
by Cyril of Jerusalem. Is it then an unreasonable sup- 
position that some early copyist endeavoured to supply, 
either from the writings of Cyril, or more probably from 
the usage of the Church which Cyril represented, the list 
of books which seemed to be required by the language of 
the last genuine Canon? In this way it is easy to under- 
stand how some Manuscripts should have incorporated the 
addition, while others preserved-the original text; and the 
known tendency of copyists to make their works full 
rather than pure, will account for its general reception 
at last. 

The later history of the Laodicene Canons does not 
throw any considerable light on the question of the 
authenticity of the Catalogue’. Though they were origi- 
nally drawn up by a provincial (and perhaps unorthodox) 


Synod, they were afterwards ratified by the Eastern — 


Justinian by a special ordinance ra- 
tified not only the Canous of the four 
general Councils, of which that of 
Chalcedon was the last, but also 
those which they confirmed. 


* It is commonly supposed that 
the Laodicene Canons were ratified 
at the Council of Chalcedon (451 A.D.): 
Cone. Chale. Can. 1. But the word- 
ing of the Canon is very vague. 


Yet even > 
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Church at the Quinisextine Council of Constantinople. 
But nothing can be concluded from this as to the absence 
of the list of the Holy Scriptures from the copy of the 
Canons which was then confirmed. The Canons of the 
Apostles were sanctioned at the same Council; and though 
a special reservation was made in approving them, to the 
effect that the Clementine Constitutions, which they 
recognized as authoritative, were no longer to be received 
as Canonical, on account of, the interpolations of heretics, 
no notice was taken of the two Clementine epistles which 
were also pronounced Canonical at the same time’. It is 
then impossible to press the variations between the Apo- 
stolic and Laodicene Catalogues as a conclusive proof that 
they could not have been admitted simultaneously’. The 
decision of the Council contained a general sanction rather 
than a detailed judgment. And this is further evident 
from the differences between the Apostolic and Carthagi- 
nian Catalogues which were certainly ratified together®, 


1 Concil. Quinisext. Can. xxI. The 
Catalogue of the books of Scripture 
in the last Apostolic Canon is cu- 
rious; but as a piece of evidence it 
is of no value. It was drawn, I be- 
lieve, from Syrian sources, and pro- 
bably dates from the sixth century. 
Cf. App. D. 

2 Though the Catalogues differed 
in other respects, they coincided in 
omitting the Apocalypse. Cf. App.D. 

3 The later history of the Canon 
in the Greek Church, which accepts 


the decrees of the Quinisextine Coun- 
‘cil, shews that the ratification of 


these earlier Councils was not sup- 
posed to fix definitely (which indeed 
it could not do) the contents of Holy 
Scripture. Cyril Lucar (Confess. 3.) 


_ proposed to admit ‘such books as 


em all 





_ ‘were recognized by the Synod at 
_ £Laodicea, and by the Catholic and 


‘orthodox Church,’ but he adds to 
the New Testament ‘the Apocalypse 


‘of the beloved.’ There is no Cata- 
logue of the books of Scripture in 
the Orthodox Confession, but the 
Apocalypse is quoted in it (Quest.14), 
and as ‘ Holy Scripture’ (Queest. 73). 
At the Synod of Jerusalem (A.D. 1672) 


Cyril was condemned for ‘ rejecting - 
‘ €some of the books which the holy 


‘and cecumenical Synods had re- 
‘ceived as Canonical,’ but no charge 
is brought against him for adding to 
them, so that in this case the Car- 
thaginian and not the Laodicene Ca- 
talogue was the standard of reference 
for the New Testament (Act. Synod. 
Hieros. Xv. p. 417, Kimmel). In 
the confession of Dositheus the Greek 
Church is said to receive ‘all the 
‘books which Cyril borrowed from 
‘the Laodicene Council, with the ad- 
‘dition of those which he called... 
‘ Apocryphal’ (Kimmel, p. 467. Cf. 
Proleg. § 11 on the Latin influence 
supposed to have been exercised on 
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So again at a later time the Laodicene Catalogue was 
confirmed by a Synod at Aix-la-Chapelle in the time of 
Charlemagne, and gained a wide currency in the Isidorian 
version of the Canons. But there is no evidence to shew 
that there was on this account any doubt in the Western 
Churches as to the authority or public use of the Apoca- 
lypse. But though no argument can be drawn against 
the authenticity of the Catalogue from the ratification of 
the Laodicene Canons at Constantinople, that fact leaves 
the preponderance of evidence against it wholly unaffected. 
The Catalogue may have been a contemporary appendix 
to the Canons, but it was not I believe an integral part of 
the original conciliar text. 

It is then necessary to look to the West for the first 
synodical decision on the Canon of Scripture. Between 
the years 390 and 419 A.D. no less than six councils were 
held in Africa, and four of these at Carthage. For a time, 
under the inspiration of Aurelius and Augustine, the 
Church of Tertullian and Cyprian was filled with a new 
life before its fatal desolation. Among the Canons of the 
third Council of Carthage, at which Augustine was pre- 
sent, 1s one which contains a list of the books of Holy 
Scripture. ‘It was also determined,’ the Canon reads, 
‘that besides the Canonical Scriptures nothing be read in 


these documents). In the Confes- (Kimmel, 1. 105 f.). At the Synod 


sion of Metrophanes Critopulus the 
Canon of the Old Testament is iden- 
tical with the Hebrew, that of the 
New Testament with our own, so 
that there are ‘thirty-three books in 

all, equal in number to the years of 
‘the Saviour’s life.” The Apocrypha 
is there regarded as useful for its 
moral precepts, but its Canonicity is 
denied on the authority of Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Amphilochius, and 
Johannes Damascenus, but no refer- 
ence is made to the Laodicene Canon 


of Constantinople a general refer- 
ence is made to the different cata- 
logues in the Apostolic Canons and 
in the Synods of Laodicea and Car- 
thage (Kimmel, I. 225). In the 
Catechism of Plato and in the autho- 
rized Russian Catechism the Old 
Testament is given according to the 
Hebrew Canon. On the other hand, 
the authorized Moskow edition of 
the Bible contains the Old Testament 
Apocrypha arranged with the other 
books (Reuss, § 338), : 
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‘the Church under the title of divine Scriptures. The onap. u. 
‘Canonical Scriptures are these: Genesis, Exodus, Levi- 
‘ticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua the son of Nun, 
‘Judges, Ruth, four books of Kings, two books of Para- 
‘leipomena, Job, the Psalter, five books of Solomon, the 
‘books of the twelve Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezechiel, 
“Daniel, Tobit, Judith, Esther, two books of Esdras, two 
‘books of the Maccabees. Of the New Testament: four 
‘books of the Gospels, one book of the Acts of the Apo- 
‘stles, thirteen Epistles of the Apostle Paul, one Epistle 
‘of the same [writer] to the Hebrews, two Epistles of the 
‘Apostle Peter, three of John, one of James, one of Jude, 
‘one book of the Apocalypse of John” Then follows this 
remarkable clause: ‘Let this be made known also to our 
‘brother and fellow-priest Boniface, or to other bishops of 
‘those parts, for the purpose of confirming that Canon, 
‘because we have received from our fathers that those 
‘books must be read in the Church.’. And afterwards the 
Canon is thus continued: ‘Let it also be allowed that the 
‘Passions of Martyrs be read when their festivals are 
‘kept’? 

Even this Canon therefore is not altogether free from An explana- 
difficulties. The third Council of Carthage was held in form of iis 
the year 397 A.D. in the pontificate of Siricius ; and Boni- 
face did not succeed to the Roman chair till the year 418 
A.D.; so that the allusion to him is at first sight perplex- 
ing. Yet this anachronism admits of a reasonable solu- 
tion. In the year 419 A.D., after the confirmation of Bo- 
niface in the Roman episcopate, the Canons of the Afri- 
can Church were collected and formed into one code. In 
the process of such a revision it was perfectly natural that 
some reference should be made to foreign churches on 
such a ub) ect as the contents of Scripture, which were 
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fixed by usage rather than by law. The marginal note 
which directed the inquiry was suffered to remain, proba- 
bly because the plan was never carried out; and that 
which stood in the text of the general code was afters 
transferred to the text of the original Synod’. 

At this point then the voice of a whole province 
pronounces a judgment on the contents of the Bible; 
and the books of the New Testament are exactly those 
which are generally received at present. But in making 
this decision the African bishops put aside all notions of 
novelty. Their decision had been handed down to them 
by their fathers; and to revert once again from Churches 
to men, our work would be unfinished without a general 
review of the principal evidence on the Canon furnished 
by individual writers from the beginning of the fourth 
century. Nothing indeed is gained by this for a critical 
investigation of the subject; for the original materials 
have been all gathered already. But it is not therefore 
the less mteresting to trace the local prevalence of ancient 
doubts, and the gradual extension of the Western Canon 
throughout Christendom. 

Turning towards the Eastern limit of Civitas htera- 
ture we find the ancient Canon of the Peshito still domi- 
nant at Antioch, at Nisibis, and probably at Edessa”. 

The voluminous writings of Chrysostom, who was at 
first a presbyter of Antioch and afterwards patriarch of 
Constantinople, abound in references to Holy Scripture; 
he. is indeed said to have been the first writer who gave 
the Bible its present name ra SiBrla, The Books’; but 
with the exception of one very doubtful quotation from 


1 The Carthaginian Catalogue of instead of the strange cireumlocution 
the Books of Scripture is found in given above (Conc. Hipp. 36). 
the Canons of the Council of Hippo 2 Cf. supr. p. 212. 
(419 A.D.). But mention is made in 3 Suicer, Thesaurus, 8. Y. 
that of ‘fourteen Epistles of Paul’. 
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the second Epistle of St Peter’, I believe that he has cmap. iL 
nowhere noticed the four Catholic Epistles which are not 
contained in the Peshito, nor the Apocalypse*. It is also 

in accordance with the same Version that he attributed 
fourteen Epistles to St Paul, and received the Epistle of 

St James ‘the Lord’s brother’ with the first Epistles of St 

Peter and St John*®. A Synopsis of Scripture which was Naa S. 
published by Montfaucon under the name of Chrysostom 

exactly agrees with this Canon, enumerating ‘as the books 

‘of the New Testament, fourteen Epistles of St Paul, four 
‘Gospels, the book of the Acts, and three of the Catholic 
‘Epistles’? Theodore, a friend of Chrysostom and bishop 77#0n0ne of 
of Mopsuestia in Cilicia, wrote commentaries on fourteen t429 4». 
Epistles of St Paul; and his remaining fragments contain 

several quotations from the Epistle to the Hebrews as St 

Paul’s*. But Leontius of Byzantium writing at the close 

of the sixth century states that he rejected ‘the Epistle of 

‘James and other of the Catholic Epistles,” by which we 

must probably understand that he received only the ac- 


Chrysostom. 


knowledged first Epistles of St Peter and St John”. 


1 Hom. in Joan. 34 (al. 33) vit. 
p. 230, ed. Par. nova; 2 Pet. ii. 22 
(Prov. xxvi. 11). 

2 Though Chrysostom Sehr 
quotes the Apocalypse as Scripture, 
he appears to have been acquainted 
with it; and indeed it is difficult to 
suppose the contrary. Suidas (s. v. 
*Iwdvyns) says: déxerar 6¢ 5 Xpucd- 
oTouos Kal Tas é€micTo\ds avdTov Tas 
tpets kal tiv “Amoxdduyw. If this 
be true, it is a singular proof of the 
inconclusiveness of the casual evi- 
dence of quotations. 

8 It is however very well worth 
notice that PaLLaDIvs, a friend of 
Chrysostom, in a dialogue which he 
composed at Rome on his life, has 
expressly quoted the Epistle of St 
Jude and the third Epistle of St 
John, and makes an evident allusion 





And 


to the second Epistle of St Peter. 
Dial. cc. 18, 20 (ap. Chrysost. Opp. 
T, x11. pp. 68c; 79D; 68 0). 

4 Cf. App. D. 

5 Comm. in Zachar. p. 542 (ed. 
Weenern, Berl. 1834), ots éxpijv ai- 
oxuvvOjvat your Tov paxaplov IlavAov 
Thy dwviv...Hebr. i. 7, 8. Cf. Ebed 
Jesu, ap. Assem. Bibl. Or. UI. 32. 3. 

6 See also what Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes says of Severian of Gabala 
(Montf. Anal. Pp. p. 135, Venet. 
1781). The words of Leontius are: Ob 
quam causam (because he rejected the 
book of Job) ut arbitror ipsam Jacobi 
epistolam et alias deinceps aliorum 
Catholicas abrogat etantiquat. Non 
enim satis fuit illi bellum contra ve- 
terem Scripturam suscipere ad imi- 
tationem impietatis Marcionis, sed 
oporiuit etiam contra scripturam no- 


CHAP, 52. 


THEODORET. 


2. Nisibis. 
J UNILIUS. 


EBED JESU. 
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though nothing is directly known of his judgment on the 
Apocalypse, it is at least probable that in respect to this 
he followed the common opinion of the school to which he 
belonged. Once again: Theodoret, a native of Antioch 
and bishop of Cyrus in Syria, used the same books as 
Chrysostom, and has nowhere quoted the four disputed 
Epistles or the Apocalypse’. 

Junilius, an African bishop of the sixth century, has 
given a very full and accurate account of the doctrine on 
Holy Scripture taught in the schools of Nisibis in Syria, 
where ‘the. Divine Law was regularly explained by public 
‘masters, like Grammar and Rhetoric.” He enumerates 
all the acknowledged books of the New Testament as of 

‘perfect authority; and adds to these the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as St Paul’s, though he places it after the Pasto- 
ral Epistles. ‘Very many (quamplurimz), he says, ‘add 
‘to the first Epistles of St Peter and St John five others, 
‘which are called the Canonical letters of the Apostles, 
‘that is: James, 2 Peter, Jude, 2 and 3 John...’ ‘As to 
‘the Apocalypse of John, there is considerable doubt 
‘among EHastern Christians’...’ At a very much later 
period Ebed Jesu, a Néscbbciadi bishop of Nisibis in the 
thirteenth century, has left a catalogue of the writings of 
the New Testament at the commencement of his summary 
of ecclesiastical literature. This catalogue exactly agrees 
with that of the Peshito, including fourteen Epistles of St 


Paul, and ‘three Catholic Epistles ascribed to the Apostles 


‘in every Manuscript and language; and it contains no 


allusion to the other disputed books’. 


vam pugnare, ut pugna ejus contra references to the Bpistle to the He- 


Spiritum Sanctum clarior et illus- brews, and to the Hpistles of St — 


trior esset (c. Nest. et Hutych. 1. ap. James and the first of St Peter, Cf. 
Canis. Varr, Lect. iv. 73. Ed. 1603). Lardner, Il. c, 122. 

1 Cf. Liicke, Comm. iib. Joh. 1. 348. 2 The passages are given at length 
A Commentary on the Gospels attri- in App. D. 
buted to Victor of Antioch contains = ° Cf. App.D, It is very remark- 
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111. | Johannes Damascenus. 395 


The testimony of Ephrem Syrus is unfortunately un- CHAP. 
face 


certain. For while he appears to use all the books of our Eros 
New Testament in his works, which are preserved only in **** 
Greek, I am not aware that there is in the original Syriac 

text more than one quotation of the Apocalypse, and 
perhaps an anonymous reference to the second Epistle of 

St Peter’. 

Johannes Damascenus, the last writer of the Syrian JouANNES 
Church whom I shall notice, lived at a time when the 
Greek element had gained a preponderating influence 1m fe. 750 4.v. 
the East, and his writings in turn are commonly accepted 
as an authoritative exposition of the Greek faith. The 
Canon of the New Testament which he gives” contains all 
the books which we receive now, with the addition of the 
Canons of the Apostles. This singular insertion admits 
of a satisfactory explanation from the fact that the Apo- 
stolic Canons were sanctioned by the Quinisextine Coun- 
cil, and their Canonicity might well seem a true corollary 
from the acknowledgment of their ecclesiastical autho- 
rity’. 

The Churches of Asia Minor, which are now even ii, The | as 
more desolate than the Churches of Syria, had lost little Asia Minor. 
of their former lustre in the fourth and fifth centuries. 

In doctrinal tendency they still mediated between the 
East and the West. And this characteristic appears in 


t 378 A.D. 





able that Ebed Jesu takes no notice 
of the Apocalypse, since he mentions 
after a short interval among the 
works of Hippolytus ‘an Apology 
‘for the Gospel and Apocalypse of 
‘John, Apostle and Evangelist’ 

(Assem. Bibl. Orient. U1. 15). 

. 1 Ephr. Syr. Opp. Syrr. 1. p. 
- 3320: Vidit in Apocalypsi sua Jo- 
_ hannes librum magnum et admirabi- 


_ lem et septem sigillis munitum...ib. 


Dies Domini fur est (cf. 


S 2, p.. 342% 
Cf. Lardner, Pt. 0. 


_ 2 Pet. iii. 10). 


~@. 102. 


+ GL App. D. 

3 The Canons of Carthage were 
ratified by the Quinisextine Council 
as well as those of the Apostles and 


_ of Laodicea. But the reservation in 


the Carthaginian decree on the Ca- 
nonical Books makes the discrepancy 
between that and the Apostolic Cata- 
logue less remarkable than that be- 
tween the Laodicene and Apostolic 
Catalogues. Cf. p. 389, 


CHAP. II. 


The catalogues 
given by 
GREGORY of 
Nazianzus, 
and by 


+ ¢. 389 A.D. 


AMPHILOCHIUS. 


Incidental 
evidence from 
GREGORY of 
Nazianzus, 
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one of two catalogues of the books of the New Testament 
which have been preserved among the works of Gregory 
of Nazianzus*. After enumerating the four Gospels, the 
Acts, fourteen Epistles of St Paul, and seven Catholic 
Kpistles, Gregory adds: ‘In these you have all the in- 
‘spired books; if there be any book besides these, it is 
‘not among the genuine [Scriptures]; and thus he ex- 
cludes the Apocalypse with the Eastern Church, and ad- 
mits all the Catholic Epistles with the Western*. .The 
second Catalogue which bears the name of Gregory is 
commonly (and I believe rightly) attributed to his con- 
temporary Amphilochius bishop of Iconium. This ex- 
tends to a greater length than the former. Beginning 
with the mention of the four Gospels, of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and of fourteen Epistles of St Paul, it then con- 
tinues: ‘but some maintain that the Epistle to the He- 
‘brews 1s spurious, not speaking well; for the grace [it 
‘shews] 1s genuine. To proceed: what remains? Of.the 
‘Catholic Epistles some maintain that we ought to receive 
‘seven, and others three only, one of James, and one of 
‘Peter, and one of John....The Apocalypse of John again 
‘some reckon among [the Scriptures]; but still the majo- 
‘rity say that it is spurious. This will be the most truth- 
‘ful Canon of the inspired Scriptures, 

The extant writings of Gregory do not throw much 
additional light on his views of the Canon. Though he 
admitted the Canonicity of the seven Catholic Epistles, 
he does not appear to have ever quoted them by name, ~ 
and I have only found one or two anonymous references 
to the Epistle of St James’. But on the contrary he 
once makes an obvious allusion to the Apocalypse, and in 

1 Both these Catalogues are given same Catalogue (Credner, Geschichte 
in App. D. d. N. T. Kanon, p. 227). 


2 Cosmas of Jerusalem, a friend ~: Greg. Naz. Or. oes = Pe 478); 
of Johannes Damascenus, gives the Jamesii.20. Cf. Or. | 





rit. | 


Gregory of Nazvanzus. 397 


another place refers to it expressly with marked respect’. 
This silence of Gregory with regard to the disputed books, 
though he held them all to be Canonical, at least with 
the exception of the Apocalypse which he does quote, 
explains the lke silence of Gregory of Nyssa, and of his 


brother Basil of Cezesarea. 


Basil refers only once to the 


Epistle of St James, and once to the Apocalypse as the 


work of the Evangelist St John’. 


And Gregory twice 


refers to the Apocalypse as-a writing of St John, and a 
part of Scripture; but makes no allusion to the disputed 


Catholic Epistles’®. 


All these fathers however agree in 


using the Epistle to the Hebrews as an authoritative 


writing of St Paul’. 


But whatever may have been the doubts as to the The Apoca- 
Canonicity of the Apocalypse which were felt in Asi 


Minor at the close of the fourth century, they wholly dis- 


appeared afterwards. 


Andrew bishop of Caesarea at the Axpzew of 


close of the fifth century wrote a Commentary on it, pre- by 
facing his work with the statement that he need not 
attempt to prove the Inspiration of the book, which was 
attested by the authority of Papias, Irenzeus, Methodius, 
Hippolytus, and Gregory the Divine (of Nazianzus’). 


Arethas, who is supposed to have been a successor of Anermas. 


Andrew in the see of Czxsarea, composed another com- 


1 Greg. Naz. Or. XxXIX. p. 536; 
Apoc. i. 8. Cf. Or. xL. 45; Apoc. 
i 7. Jb. Tom. I. p. 5160 (ed. Par. 
1609) : rpds 5é rods EpectGras ayyé- 


‘ous, wel@ouat yap &\Xous &AAnS Tpo- 


orate éxx\yolas, ws “Iwdvyns didd- 


oxe me Ota THS atoKahvWews... 


2 Basil. Const. Monast. 26 (Ep. St 
James); adv. Eunom. 11. 14 (Apoca- 


lypse). 


3 Greg. Nyss. Or. in Ordin. suam, 


: 1. p. 876 (ed. Par. 161 5): KOUTA TOU 


= 


ne 


a 


_ ebaryyeduorob "Iwdvvou év aroxpvgots 
din mysterious gama pos TOUS Tot- 


| 


ovrous Ov aiviyparos Néyorros...Apoc. 
iii. 15. adv. A poll. 37 (Gallandi, vr. 
579 D): THs ypapis 6 Aéyos (Apoc.). 
4 The works attributed to Cesa- 
rius (Gallandi, vr.) are not the works 
of the brother of Basil, but evidently 
belong to alaterage. They contain 
references to StJ ames (p. 5 D;p.100 E), 
to 2 Peter (Ilérpos 0 KAEwovxos THs 
Baoelas T&v ovpavdy, p. 36 A), and 
to the Apocalypse (p- 1g ne 
> Proleg.ad Comm.in Apoc. Routh, 
Rell, Sacr. I. p. 15. 


- 


EL 
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$373 A.D. 


ing with our own Canon. 
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mentary on the Apocalypse, and adds the name of Basil 
to the list of the witnesses to its Canonicity given by 
Andrew’. | 

In speaking of the Churches of Syria I omitted to 
notice that of Jerusalem because it was essentially Greek. 
Cyril, who presided over it during the middle of the 
fourth century, has left a catalogue of the books of the 
New Testament in his Catechetical Lectures which he 
composed at an early age’. In this he includes all the 
books which we receive, with the exception of the Apoca- 
lypse; and at the close of his list he says: ‘But let all 
‘the rest be excluded [from the Canon, and be accounted] 
‘in the second rank. And all the books which are not 
‘read in the Churches, neither do thou [my scholar] read 
‘by thyself, as thou hast heard. EHpiphanius bishop of 
Constantia (Salamis) in Cyprus was a contemporary and 
countryman of Cyril. In his larger work against heresies 
he has given casually a Canon of the New Testament, 
exactly coinciding with our own 
where mentions the doubts entertained about the Apoca- 
lypse, he uses it himself without hesitation as part of 
‘the spiritual gift of the holy Apostle* 

The Church of Alexandria remained true to the judg- 
ment of its greatest teacher. Athanasius in one of his 
Festal Epistles has given a list of the books of the New 
Testament,— ‘the fountains of salvation,—exactly agree- 


other books, and among them the Teaching of the Apostles 


.and the Shepherd, as useful for young converts, though 


1 Cramer, cum. et Arethe Comm. 3 Epiph. Her. Lxxvi. 5. App. D. 
in Apoc. p. 174, ap. Routh, l. ¢. p. 41. 
Yet the words 6 év dyiows Basideos 
are wanting in one Manuscript. 


2 Cyr. Catech. Iv. 33 (al. 22); cf. 
App. D. 


dvyns 61a Tov evaryyeNtou kal r@p émi- 


avTov xaplopmaros Tov aylou Lapis 
dwxe, Of. 2d. 3. ? 


*; and though he else- | 


In addition to these he notices. 


4 Epiph. Her. Li. 35: 6 dytos *Tw- 


oTONGY Kal THs "ArrokahtPews éx Tod 
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they were not included in the Canon. The Apocryphal 
books—the forgeries of heretics—form a third class. But 
Athanasius takes no notice of any difference of opinion 
as to the acknowledged and disputed books: in his judg- 
ment both alike were Canonical*. Cyril of Alexandria 
and Isidore of Pelusium at the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury made use of the same books without any addition or 
reserve. Somewhat earlier Didymus published a com- 
mentary on the seven Catholic Epistles, though he states 
that the second Epistle of St Peter ‘was accounted spuri- 
‘ous, and not in the Canon, though it was publicly read®’ 
And in the middle of the fifth century, as has been already 
seen*, Euthalius published an edition of the fourteen 
Epistles of St Paul and of the seven Catholic Epistles, 
with the help of the Manuscripts which he found in the 


library of Pamphilus at Ceesarea*. 


1 Athanas. Ep. Fest. Tom. 1. 767, 
ed. Bened.1777. Cf.App.D. There 
is not the least reason to believe that 
this Canon was designed as a protest 
against the Canon of Eusebius. It 
was indeed nothing more than the 
old Alexandrine Canon. The Cata- 
logue of the Books of Scripture con- 
tained in the Synopsis Sacre Scrip- 
ture appended to the works of Atha- 
nasius is probably of much later date. 
It contains all the books in our New 
Testament. Credner (Zur Geschichte 
d. K. 129 ff.) supposes that it was writ- 
ten not earlier than the tenth cen- 
tury, and based upon theStichometry 
of Nicephorus. Cf. next page, n. 2. 
2 Did. Alex. p. 1774 ed. Migne 
(cf. Liicke ad loc.): Non est igitur 
ignorandum presentem epistolam 
esse falsatam (ws voevera, Euseb. 
H. E. i. 23, of the Epistle of St 
dames), que licet publicetur (éyuo- 
oveverat, Euseb, l. c.) non tamen in 


Euthalius was on the Apocalypse. 

# Cosmas INDICOPLEUSTES, an 
Alexandrian of the sixth century, 
first a merchant and afterwards a 
monk, has left a curious work On 
the World, in which among other 
digressions he gives some account of 
the Holy Scriptures (See App. D). 
He enumerates the four Gospels, the 
Acts, fourteen Epistles of St Paul, 
affirming that the Epistle to the He- 
brews was originally written in He- 
brew and translated into Greek by 
St Luke or Clement. His account 
of the Catholic Epistles is obscure 
and inaccurate. After answering 
an objection to one of his theories 
which might be drawn from 2 Peter 
lii. 12, he proceeds to say that the 
Church has looked upon them as of 
doubtful authority, that the Syrians 
only received three, that no commen- 
tator had written upon them. He 
says particularly that Ireneus only 
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T ¢.:440 A.D. 


DimpyMvs. 
tC. 395 A.D. 


EUTHALIUS. 


Canone est (ovx évdid@nKds éort, 
_ Euseb. H. £, 111. 3). 
Cf. pp. 345 sqq. There is no evi- 


~ dence to shew what the judgment of 


mentioned two, evidently mistaking 
Euseb. H. £. v. 8. Cosm. Indie. 
de Mundo, Vil. p. 135, ap. Anal. Pp. 
Venet. 1781. In the works of 


winbas 
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After the foundation of Constantinople the new capital 
assumed in some degree the central position of ‘old’ 
Rome; and Rome became more clearly and decidedly the 
representative of the Western Churches. The Church of 
Constantinople, like that of Rome in early times, was not 
fertile in great men. Strangers were attracted to the 
imperial court, but I do not remember any ecclesiastical 
writer of Constantinople earlier than Nicephorus and 


Photius in the ninth century. Chrysostom was trained at 


Antioch. Cassian had lived in Palestine, Egypt, and 


. Gaul, as well as at Constantinople. Leontius, even if he 


were a Byzantine by birth, was trained in Palestine, and 
probably was a bishop of Cyprus. Cassian’s works contain 
quotations from all the Canonical books of the New 
Testament, except the two shorter Epistles of St John; 
and there is no reason to suppose that he rejected theta 
Leontius has left a catalogue of the Apostolic writings, 
‘received in the Church as Canonical, identical with our 
own’, A catalogue of the books of Scripture, with the 
addition of the number of verses in each book (Sticho- 
metria), is appended to the Chronographia of Nicephorus’*. 
This contains all the books of the New Testament, with 
the exception of the Apocalypse, as ‘received by the 


‘Church and accounted Canonical ; but the Apocalypse is. 


placed among the disputed writings, together with the 
Apocalypse of Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the 


Gospel according to the Hebrews® So far then the 


Canon of Nicephorus coincides with that of Gregory, of 


Cyril, and of Laodicea, and it is probable that he borrowed 


DIONYSIUS, falsely called the Areopa- * Credner has examined the Sti- 
gite, which probably belong to the chometry of Nicephorus (cf App. D) 
beginning of thesixth century, there in connexion with the Festal Letter 
is a mystical enumeration of the of Athanasius and the Syncpsis Sacre 
books of Holy Scripture misiah in- Scripture (Zur Gesch. d. KR. § 3). 


cludes the ag ae 3 I have followed the text of | 


1 Cf. App. D. Credner, a. a. O. p. 121. 





iy | Photius. 401 


it as it stands from some earlier writer. Photius again, CHAP. 1. 
who lived a little later than Nicephorus, takes no notice #5: ao. 

of the Apocalypse, though he certainly received all the 

other writings of the New Testament. And at a still 

later time it cannot be shewn that either Gicumenius in ccevesivs. 

Thessaly or Theophylact in Bulgaria looked upon the Titborairiact. 
Apocalypse as Apostolic ; but with this partial exception 

the Canon of Constantinople was complete and pure’. 

In the Western Churches the doubts as to the Epistle ee 
to the Hebrews continued to reappear for some time. the West. 
Isidore of Seville in reviewing the books of the New #2 'fpistte to 
Testament says that the authorship of the Epistle was pps 
considered ‘doubtful by very many (plerisque) Latin 
‘Christians on account of the difference of style*’ But 
this doubt was rather felt than declared; and its existence 
is shewn by the absence of quotations from the Epistle, 
rather than by any open attacks upon its authority. It is 
not quoted I believe by Optatus of Milevis (Mileum) in « 3704. 
Africa, by Phcebadius or Vincent of Lerins in Gaul, nor by 
Zeno of Verona*®. Hilary of Rome and Pelagius wrote 1% 3%”. 
Commentaries on thirteen Epistles of St Paul; but though 
they did not comment on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
both speak of it as a work of the Apostle*, But the 


1 Two later writers of the Greek (H. E. 1. 45). Lo ALLATIUS 


- 


_ ment...The Apocalypse we know 


Church deserve mention as witness- 
ing to the current belief of their 
times. NICEPHORUS CALLISTI a 
monk of Constantinople, who wrote 
an Kcclesiastical History about 1325 
A.D., enumerates all the books of 
the New Testament as we receive 
them. ‘Seven Catholic Epistles,’ 
he says, ‘the Church has received 
‘of old time (dvwGev), and reckons 
‘them most certainly (@s uddiora) 
‘among the books of the New Testa- 


(+1669), keeper of the Vatican Li- 
brary in the time of Alexander VII., 
says that ‘in his time the Catholic 
‘Epistles and Apocalypse were re- 
‘ceived as true and genuine Scrip- 
‘ture, and publicly read throughout 
‘all Greece like the other Scriptures.’ 
Fabr. Bibl. Gr. v. App. p. 38. 

2 Tsid. Proem. $$ 85—109 (¥. 155 
sqq. ed. Migne). Cf. App. D. : 

3 Pacian has been quoted as 
omitting all mention of the Epistle, 
but in fact he quotes it as St Paul’s. 


_ ‘to have been handed down to the 
‘Church. The books besides these 
(“are Spurious and falsely named’ 


. Cc. 


Pac. Ep. m1. 13: Apostolus dicit... 
et'iterum...Hebr. x. I. 
4 Pelag. Comm. in Rom. i. 17 


DD 
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doubt as to the Epistle to the Hebrews was the only one 
which remained’, and the influence of Jerome and Augus- 
tine did much to remove it. 

It was indeed impossible that the revised Latin Ver- 
sion of Jerome should fail to mould insensibly the judg- 
ment of the Western Churches. Jerome, who was well 
read in earlier fathers, was familiar with the doubts which 
had been raised as to some of the books of the New Testa- 
ment, but in his letter to Paulinus, as well as in many 
other places, he clearly expresses his own conviction of the 
Canonicity of them all*. With regard to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and the Apocalypse, he professed ‘to be in- 
‘fluenced not so much by the custom of his own time, as 
‘by the authority of the ancients, and so he received them 


‘both’, 


(Hieron. Opp. XI. 649, ed. Migne) : 
Sicut et ipse ad Hebrzeos perhibens 
dicit...Hilar. Comm. in 2 Tim. 1.: 
Nam simili modo et in epistola ad 
Hebreos scriptum est. Ambr. Opp. 
V. poet (ed. 1567). 

1 At the Synod at Toledo (671 
A.D.) a special decree was made 
affirming the authority of the Apo- 
calypse : Apocalypsin librum mult- 
orum conciliorum auctoritas et sy- 
nodica sanctorum presulum Roma- 
norum decreta Johannis evangelistz 
esse scribunt, et inter divinos libros 
recipiendum constituerunt: et quia 
plurimi sunt qui ejus auctoritatem 


-non recipiant, eumque in ecclesia 


Dei predicare contemnant; si quis 
eum deinceps aut non receperit, aut 
a Pascha usque ad Pentecosten mis- 


" sarum tempore in ecclesia non pre- 


dicaverit, excommunicationis senten- 
tiam habebit (Concil. Tol. Iv. 17). 
These doubts are not I believe ex- 
pressed by any Latin father. 

* Cf. App. D. In his treatise 
On Hebrew Names Jerome enume- 
rates all the books of the New Tes- 
tament in order, except the second 


€ 


The Epistles of James and Jude, he says, gained — 


Epistle of St John, which contains 
no name. . The editions mark the 
names from the third Epistle (Dio- 
trephes, Demetrius, Gaius) as be- 
longing to the second. Cf. p. 336, 
n. 3. At the end, after noticing 
the Apocalypse, Jerome explains 
some names in the Lpisile to Barna- 
bas. ‘This book was written about 
390 A.D. The treatise On Jllustr- 
ous Men was written in 392 A.D. 

3 Hieron. Ep. ad Dard. CXXxIx. 
3 (414 A.D.) : Illud nostris dicendum 
est hanc epistolam que inscribitur 
ad Hebreos non solum ab ecclesiis 
orientis sed ab omnibus retro eccle- 
siasticis Greeci sermonis scriptoribus 
quasi Pauli apostoli suscipi, licet 
plerique eam vel Barnabz vel Cle- 
mentis arbitrentur ; et nihil interesse 


cujus sit, cum ecclesiastici viri sit 


et quotidie ecclesiarum lectione cele- 
bretur. Quod si eam Latinorum 
consuetudo non recipit inter scriptu- 
ras Canonicas, nec Grecorum qui- 
dem ecclesize Apocalypsin Joannis 
eadem libertate suscipiunt ; et tamen 
nos utramque suscipimus, nequa- 


quam hujus temporis consuetudinem 





: 


' 


Jerome. 


III. | 403 


authority in the course of time, having been at first dis- 
puted’; and he explains the different styles of the first 
and second Epistles of St Peter by the supposition that 
the Apostle was forced to employ different ‘interpreters’ 
in writing them*. Besides the Canonical writings of the 
New Testament Jerome notices many other ecclesiastical 
and Apocryphal books, but he never attributes to them 
Canonical authority *. 

The testimony of Jerome may be considered as the 
testimony of the Roman Church; for not only was he 
educated at Rome, but his labours on the text of Scripture 
were undertaken at the request of Damasus bishop of 
Rome ; and later popes republished the Canon which he 
recognized. Both Innocent* and Gelasius’ pronounced all 


sed veterum scriptorum auctoritatem 
sequentes, qui plerumque utriusque 
abutuntur testimoniis, non ut inter- 
dum de apocryphis facere solent 
quippe qui et gentilium litterarum 
raro utantur exemplis, sed quasi Ca- 
nonicis et ecclesiasticis. This very 
clear and important passage shews 
that when Jerome speaks of the 
“ Epistle to the Hebrews as not reck- 
“oned among St Paul’s’ in his letter 
to Paulinus (394 A.D.), we must sup- 
pose that the doubt applies to the 
authorship and not to the Canonicity 
of the writing. The distinct and de- 
cisive reference to ancient and con- 
stant (abutuntur) testimony for the 
two disputed books deserves careful 
attention. Cf, Comm. in Eph. ad init. 
1 De Virr. Ill. 2: Jacobus qui 
appellatur frater Domini....unam 
tantum scripsit epistolam, que de 
septem Catholicis est, que et ipsa ab 
alio quodam sub nomine ejus edita 
asseritur, licet paulatim tempore 
procedente obtinuerit auctoritatem. 
De Virr. Ill. 4: Judas frater Ja- 
cobi parvam que de septem Catholi- 
cis est epistolam reliquit.. Et quia 


_ de libro Enoch qui apocryphus est 
In ea assumit testimonium, a pleris- 


4 
& 


& 


que rejicitur, tamen auctoritatem 


vetustate jam et usu meruit et inter 
sanctas scripturas computatur. 

2 Hieron. Quest. ad Hedib. I. (I. 
p. 1002, ed. Migne): Habebat ergo 
[Paulus] Titum interpretem (2 Cor. 
ii. 12, 13); sicut et beatus Petrus 
Marcum, cujus evangelium Petro 
narrante et illo scribente compositum 
est. Denique et duz epistole que 
feruntur Petri stylo inter se et cha- 
ractere discrepant structuraque ver- 
borum. Ex quo intelligimus diversis 
eum usum initerpretibus. Cf. de 
Virr. Jil. 1 : Scripsit [Petrus] duas 
epistolas que Catholice nominantur ; 
quarum secunda a plerisque ejus 
esse negatur propter styli cum priore 
dissonantiam. Sed et evangelium 
juxta Marcum, qui auditor ejus et 
interpres fuit, hujus dicitur. Libri 
autem e quibus unus Actorum ejus 
inscribitur, alius Evangelii, tertius 
Predicationis, quartus Apocalypse- 
os, quintus J udicii [%. e. the Shepherd 
of Hermas], inter apocryphas scrip- 
turas repudiantur. 

3 Cf. App. B. 

*Innoc. ad Exsuperium Tolos. 
Cf. App. D. The authenticity of 
this decretal however is very ques- 
tionable. 

> Credner (Zur Gesch. d. K. § iv.) 
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the books of the New Testament which we now receive, 
and these only, to be Canonical. And the judgment 
which was accepted at Rome was current throughout 
Italy. Ambrose at Milan, Rufinus at Aquileia’, and Phi- 
lastrius at Brescia’, completely confirm the same Canon”. 

The influence of Augustine upon the Western Church 
was hardly inferior to that of Jerome; and both combined 
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to support the received Canon of the New Testament‘. 


Yet even in respect to this their characteristic differences 
appear. Jerome accepted the tacit judgment of the 
Church as a whole, and before that laid aside his doubts. 
Augustine, while receiving as Scripture the same Apo- 
stolic writings as Jerome, admittéd that the partial rejec- 


tion of a book detracts from its authority’. 


has examined at great length the 
triple recension of the famous decre- 
tal On Ecclesiastical Books. His 
conclusion briefly is that (1) In its 
original form it was drawn up in 
the time of Gelasius, c. 500 A.D. 
(2) It was then enlarged in Spain, 
c. 500—700 A.D. (3) Next pub- 
lished as a decretal of Hormisdas 
(Pope 514—523 A.D.) in Spain, with 
additions. (4) And lastly variously 
altered in later times. Credner, a. 
a, OB. 453. a. App, 2: 

1 Ruf. de Symb. A post. § 36. Cf. 
App. D. 

2 Philastr. Her. LX. LXI. 32. Cf. 
App. D. 

3 LuciFer of Cagliari (370 A.D.) 


-in Sardinia quotes most of the books 


of the New Testament, including 
the Epistle to the Hebrews: Paulus 
dicit ad Hebreos...Hebr. iii. 5 sqq. 


* (Lucif. de non Conv. c. Her. p. 782 


B, ed. Migne). To the testimony of 
Lucifer may be added that of Faus- 


_TINUS one of his followers, who fre- 


quently quotes the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as St Paul’s: Paulus Apo- 
stolus...ait in Epistola sua...Hebr. 
i. 13 (de Prom. 1, 43.5 0EF, aby ivi 2s 
Lit, Prec. ad Impp. 27). 


He thus ex- 


CassropoRus (or Cassiodorius, b. 
468—t c. 560 A.D.), chief minister of 
Theodoric, in his treatise de Jnsti- 
tutione Divinarum Intterarum. gives 
three Catalogues of the Holy Scrip- 
tures: (1) according to Jerome, (2) 
according to Augustine, (3) accord- 
ing to the ‘ancient translation.’ In 
the two former the Canon of the 
New Testament of course agrees 
with our own. In the last he omits 
fhe two shorter Epistles of St John, 
but the evidence of Cod. D has 
been brought forward to shew that 
they were included in the Vetus La- 
tina. Cf. p. 226, and App. D. 

4 Augustine has given a list of the 


‘books of the New Testament exactly 


agreeing with our present Canon: 
de Doctr. Christ. 11. 12, 13. Cf 
App. D. 

5 Aug. Ul. c.: Tenebit igitur hune 
modum in Scripturis Canonicis, ut 
eas que ab omnibus accipiuntur Ec- 
clesiis Catholicis preponat eis quas 
queedam non accipiunt: in eis vero 
que non accipiuntur ab omnibus 
preponat eas quas plures graviores- 
que accipiunt eis quas pauciores 
minorisque auctoritatis ecclesiz te- 
nent. 
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tended to others a certain freedom of judgment, and even cwHaP. II. 
exercised it himself. It is very probable that he did not 
regard the Epistle to the Hebrews as St Paul’s; and at 
least in his later works he sedulously avoided calling it 
by the Apostle’s name*. But while he hesitated as to the 
authorship of the Epistle, he had no scruples about its 
Canonicity. And he uses all the other books of the New 
Testament without reserve, alluding only once, as far as I 
know, to the doubts about the Apocalypse’. 
The Canon of the New Testament which was sup- Tvis Canon 

: é x most widely 
ported by the learning of Jerome and the independent see 
judgment of Augustine soon gained universal acceptance West, and 
wherever Latin was spoken. It was received in Gaul and 
Spain, and even in Britain and, Ireland. Eucherius of 
Lyons in the fifth century, Isidore of Seville at the close 
of the sixth century”, Bede at Wearmouth in the seventh 
century, and Sedulius in Ireland in the eighth or ninth 
century, witness to its reception throughout the West. 
And with the exceptions already noticed, all the evidence 
which can be gathered from other writers,—from Pruden- 
tius in Spain, and from Hilary, Sulpicius, Prosper, Sal- 
vian, and Gennadius in Gaul,—confirms their testimony. 

From this time the Canon of the New Testament in undisputed to 
the West was no longer a problem, but a tradition. If old Rerormation. 
doubts were mentioned, it was rather as a display of eru- 
dition than as an effort of criticism *. 


1 This is well shown by Lardner, 


Iv. 76); cum legas ad Hebreos (III. 
ch. CxviI. 17. 4. The quotations in 


151); illius sacre auctor Epistole 


the Opus imperfectum c. Julianum 
(written at the close of Augustine’s 
life) are conclusive. Julian himself 
quotes the Epistle as the work of 
‘the Apostle’ (Aug. ¢. Jul. Ill. 40; 
22); 
the following circumlocutions ; quod 


‘ vidit qui scribens ad Hebreos dixit 


Fae. sO 


(I. 48; Iv. 104); Sancta scriptura 


a 179); ; sicut scriptum est (III. 38 ;. 


Augustine in reply uses. 


(VI. 22). 

2 Serm. Ccxcrx.: Et si forte tu 
qui ista [Pelagii] sapis hanc Scrip-: 
turam (Apoc. xi. 3—12) non acce- 
pisti ; aut si accipis contemnis.. 

3 Cf. App. D. 

* References are given by Hody; 
Credner, and Reuss, Gesch. d. Heil. 
Schr gg 328 ff. See also Bible in 
the Church, chapters VIII. EX. 
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Three typical examples of the medieval treatment of 
the New Testament Canon will suffice to shew what was 
the amount of interest which was felt in it and how the 
interest was satisfied. The first example is taken from a 
short Anglo-Saxon treatise on the New Testament written 
by Alfric Abbot of Cerne (989 A.D.), and afterwards, as it 
is supposed, Archbishop of Canterbury*. ‘There are, he 
says’, ‘4. books written concerning Christ himselfe, one 
‘of them wrote Mathew, that followed our. Sauiour, and 
‘was one of his disciples, while heere hee liued, and saw 
‘his miracles, and after his passion wrote thé, such as 


‘came to his mind in this book, and in y° Hebrew tongue, | 


‘for their sakes who beleeued on God, among y® Iewes. 
‘And he is the first Kuangelist in this volume. Marke 
‘the Gospeller, who followed Peter for instruction, and was 
‘his own son begotten in the Lord by his word, he wrote 
‘the second booke from the mouth of Peter, concerning 
‘such things as he learned of his doctrine in y” city of 


‘Rome: as he was entreated by the faithfull there be- 


‘leeuing in God through Peters preaching. Luke the 
‘Kuangelist wrote the third booke; who from his child- 
‘hood followed the Apostles and after accompanied Paul 
‘in his travell and learned of him the doctrine of the Gos- 
‘pell in sincerity of life: and this booke of Christ compiled 
‘in Achea and in the Greeke tongue, according as he 
‘had learned by y® instruction of Paul and the other 
‘Apostles. John the Apostle began in Asia, entreated by 
‘the Bishops there, to write and y' in Greeke the fourth 
‘book, concerning Christ’s diuinity: and of the deepe mys- 


‘teries that were reuealed vnto him, when he leaned on 


1 Wright's Biographia Britannica written about the time of King Ed- 
Lnteraria, 1. pp. 480 ff. gar...London, 1623—republished in 

2 The translation is that given by 1638 under the title Divers Ancient 
W. L’Isle, A Saxon Treatise con- Monuments in the Saxon Tongue...— 
cerning the Old and New Testament, pp. 24 ff 
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‘his louely brest wherin was hid the treasure of heauen. 
“These be the 4 waters of one welspring, which run from 
‘paradise far and wide ouer y* people of God. And these 
‘4. Kuangelists were foresignified by the vision of Hzechvel. 
* Mathew in mans shape, Marke in a lions, Luke in a calfs, 
‘and Iohn in an eagles, for y“ mysteries by them signified... 

‘ Peter the Apostle wrote two Epistles, but larger than 
‘are read at Masse, which auaile much to the establishing 
‘of Faith, and are reckoned in Canon of the Bible. So 
‘Iames the Iust wrote one Epistle of great instruction for 
‘all men, who obserue any Christianity in their life. And 
‘ohn y° Euangelist to the honor of God compiled three 
‘Epistles, which are three bookes full of loue in teaching 
‘the people. Judas the Apostle wrote also an Epistle, not 
‘the reprobate Judas, who betrayed Jesus; but holy Judas 
‘that ewer followed him. And heere are now 7. bookes of 
‘this ranke. 

‘The Apostle Paul wrote many Epistles: for Christ set 
‘him to be a teacher of all nations, and in true sincerity 
‘he set downe the course of life, which the faithfull ought 
‘to hold, who betake themselues and.their life vnto God: 
‘fifteene Epistles wrote this one Apostle, to the nations: by 
‘him conuerted vnto the faith: which are large books in 
‘the Bible, and make much for our amendment, if we 
‘follow his doctrine, that was teacher of the Gentiles. He 
‘wrote to the Romans one, to the Corinthians two, and 
‘one to the Galathians, and one to the Ephesians, and one 
‘to the Philippians; two to the Thessalonians, and one to 
‘the Colossians, and one to the Hebreues: two.to his owne 
‘disciple 7imotheus, and one to Titus, and one to Philemon, 
‘and one to the Laodiceans: fifteene in all, [sounding] as 
‘loud as thunder to [the eares of] faithfull people.... 

‘Luke y° Euangelist, who was a Physitian while he 
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cuap.1 ‘One of them is the Gospell of Christ, the other is called 
‘Actus Apostolorum; that is in English: the Acts of 
‘Apostles, [shewing] what they did while they were to- 
‘gether, and how afterward they trauelled into farre 
‘countries as lesus had commanded them in his holy 
‘Gospell, that they by their preaching should teach and 
‘conuert all nations to the faith....... 
‘Tohn liued here longest of them (the Apostles) all; 
‘and he wrote in his banishment the booke called Apo- 
‘calypsis, that is, the Reuwelatio, which Christ manifested 
‘vynto him by vision in spirit, cdcerning our Sauiour him- 
‘selfe and his Church: as also of doomesday and the 
‘deuillish Antichrist ; and of the resurrection to euerlasting 
‘life: And this is the last booke of the Bible..... 
‘All teachers who take not their doctrine and examples 
‘out of these holy bookes are like those of whom Christ 
‘himselfe thus said: Caecus si ceco ducatum prestet, ambo 
‘in foweam cadent:..... but such teachers, as take their 
‘examples and doctrine from hence, whether it be out of 
‘the old Testament or the new, are such as Christ himselfe 
‘againe spake of in these words: Omnis. scriba doctus im 
‘regno ceelorum similis est homini patrifamilras, qua po 
‘de thesauro suo nova et vetera...... 
The Apocry- The history of the Epistle to the Laodicenes* which is 
phal Epistle to 
the Laodi- ~~ reckoned by Alfric without hesitation among the Epistles 
of St Paul forms one of the most interesting episodes in 
the literary history of the Bible. The earliest traces 
of the existence of the present Epistle are found in the 
sixth century, for there is not the slightest reason to 
connect the existing Latin compilation which from that 
date bears the name with the Greek Epistle to the 
Laodicenes which was current in the second century* 


1 The text of the Epistle is given 2 Canon Murat. App. C. It may 
from English Manuscripts inApp. E. however be the one which Jerome 
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In the sixth century the compilation had a wide currency. cHAP L 


It is found in the Speculum published by Mai, and likewise in 
the Manuscript of the Vulgate at La Cava, which contain 
also the interpolated testimony in the Epistle of St John. 
Towards the middle of the same century it was introduced 
into a Manuscript of the Latin New Testament which was 
corrected by the hand of Victor of Capua and is still pre- 
served at Fulda. From this time it occurs very frequently 
in Western Manuscripts of the Bible, as in the great 
Gothic Bible of Toledo (8th cent.), in the Book of Armagh’ 
(written A.D. 807), in the so-called Charlemagne’s Bible of 
the British Museum (gth cent.) and in many other mag- 
nificent copies, as for example the great Bible of the 
King’s Library*, which seem to have been designed for 
church use. 

One important testimony contributed in all probability 
very greatly to the popular estimation of the book. 
Gregory the Great at the close of the sixth century dis- 
tinctly assigned the Epistle to the Apostle Paul, though 
he admitted its uncanonicity. ‘Though he (St Paul) 
‘wrote, he says, ‘fifteen Epistles, yet the holy Church does 
‘not hold more than fourteen*’ As an almost necessary 


speaks of in Catal. 5: Legunt qui- 
dam et ad Laodicenses sed ab omni- 
bus exploditur. The only Greek 
reference which can be fairly applied 
to this Latin Epistle is in the Acts 
of the second Council of Nicza (787 
' A.D.) when the circulation of the 
Epistle of the Western Churches 
was too general to escape observa- 
tion even among the Greeks. Concit. 
ii. Nic. Act. v1. Tom. v.; Mansi, X11. 
293 (Labbé, VII. 475): mpérov ovdv 
éote wavTl xpioTiavgG wapeyyparTwv 
BiB\wr axpbacw Troovupévy Tavrns dia- 
amriew kal und’ dws rpocdéxerOa. 
_ Kal -yap Tov Oelov drrocréXovu mpds Aao- 
Sixets Péperat zAacTH émicro\n & 
Tw BiBXos Tod arogréXov éyxetuévn, 


nv of warépes Muay aredoxiuacay ws 
avrov a\XoTpiay’ Kal TO kaTa Owuav 
Mavixyato. rapeionyayov evayyé\ov 
omep 7 KaOodtkh éxkA\yola ws adXdéd- 
Tptoy evoeB@s aTooTpégerat. 

1 But with the note Sed Hirunu- 
mus eam negat esse Pauli. Betham, 
Irish Antig. Researches, 1. 263. 

2 Brit. Mus. King’s 1 E vii. 
3 Gregor. Magn. Moral. xxxv. 
20, 48 (al. 15, 25), im Job, XLII. 16. 
The reason which Gregory gives 
for the rejection of the Epistle from 
the Canon is most instructive and 
characteristic. Et recte vita sanctze 
Ecclesiz mu!tiplicata per decem et 
quatuor computatur, quia utrumque 
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consequence the positive part of his statement was more 
effectual than the negative limitation of it. If St Paul 
wrote the letter, 1t could not fail to be prized by faithful 
Christians. Another circumstance which favoured the 
reception of the letter was the supposed reference to it im 
the Epistle to the Colossians. 

To an uncritical age the mere existence of a letter 
which bore the name of one known to haye been sanctioned 
by Apostolic authority was held to be an adequate proof 
of its own claims to respect. Haymo bishop of Hal- 
berstadt* gives expression to this simplicity of faith in a 
very modest form: ‘The Apostle enjoins that the Epistle 
‘to the Laodicenes. (2.e. the Latin cento) be read to the 
‘Colossians, because, though it is very short and not reckon- 
‘ed in the Canon, it still has some use.’ A few generations 
afterwards John of Salisbury puts forward the argument 
based upon the assumed reference in the most distinct 
shape. ‘Although the Epistle is rejected by all, as Jerome 
‘says, yet it was written by the Apostle. Nor is this 
‘opinion based on the conjecture of others, but confirmed 
‘by the testimony of the Apostle himself, for he mentions 
‘it in his Epistle to the Colossians...*” 

Thus it was that the Apocryphal Epistle passed into 
the early vernacular translations of the New Testament. 
It is said that fourteen editions of one or more German 
versions were printed before Luther's time; and it occurs” 


in the first Bohemian Bible (1488)*. It is found also im 


Testamentum custodiens et tam se- 
cundum legis decalogum quam se- 


-cundum quatuor Evangelii libros 


vivens usque ad perfectionis culmen 
extenditur. Unde et Paulus apos- 
tolus quamvis epistolas quindecim 
scripserit sancta tamen Ecclesia non 
amplius quam quatuordecim tenet 
ut ex ipso Epistolarum numero os- 
tenderet quod doctor egregius legis 
et evangelil setreta rimatus esset. 


Why this special Epistle was rejected 
to render the mystical lesson com- 
plete does not appear. . 

1 Comm. in Coloss. iv. 


2 Johan. Sarisb. Lp. 143 (ed. 


Migne). | 

3 Anger, Der Laodicenerbrief, 
152. It is not however found in an 
earlier edition of the New Testa- 
ment (1475). 
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an Albigensian Version at Lyons where it occupies its 
usual place after the Epistle to the Colossians*. It was 
not included by Wycliffe in his Bible, but it is found added 
to it in some Manuscripts and in two different renderings’. 
One of these may be given, for though the Epistle contains 
nothing in itself remarkable, the position which it occupies 
in the history of the Medizval Canon invests it with a 
peculiar interest *. 

‘Here bigynneth the epistle to the Laodicenses, which 1s 

‘not in the Canon. 

‘Poul apostle, not of men, ne by man, but bi Ihesu 
‘Crist, to the britheren that ben at Laodice, grace to 30u, 
‘and pees of God the fadir, and of the Lord Ihesu Crist. 
‘I do thankyngis to my God bi al my preier, that 3e be 
‘dwelling and lastyng in hin, abiding the biheest in the 
‘day of doom. For neithir the veyn spekyng of summe 
“ynwise men hath lettide jou, the whiche wolden turne 
‘30u fro the treuthe of the gospel, that is prechid of me. 
‘And now hem that ben of me to the profi3t of 
‘truthe of the gospel, God schal make disseruying, 
‘and doyng benygnyte of werkis, and helthe of euer- 
‘lasting lyf And now my boondis ben open, which Y 
‘suffre in Crist Ihesu, in whiche Y glade and ioie, And 
‘that is to me euerlastyng helthe, that this same thing be 
‘doon by 30ure preiers, and mynystryng of the Holi Goost, 
‘either bi lif, either bi deeth. Forsothe to me it is lif to 
‘lyue in Crist, and to die ioie. And his mercy schal do 
‘in 30u the same thing, that 3e- mown haue the same loue, 
‘and that 3e be of oo will. Therfore, ze weel biloued 
«britheren, holde 3e, and do 3e in the dreede of God, as je 


1 Revue de Théologie, Strasb. Vv. by Lewis, and after him by Anger 
335. l. c. This text is found substan- 
2.See p. 412, n. I. tially in eight other copies collated 


_- 3 The text given is from Forshall by Forshall and Madden and in the. 


_and Madden, who likewise print the imperfect copy taken by Anger from 
second version, which is also given a Dresden Manuscript. 
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‘han herde the presence of me; and lijf schal be to 3ou 


‘withouten eende. Sotheli it is God that worchith in jou. 
‘And, my weel biloued britheren, do 3e without eny with- 
‘drawyng what euer thingis 3e don. Ioie ze in Crist, and 
‘eschewe 3e men defoulid in lucre, either foul wynnyng 
‘Be alle z3oure askyngis open anentis God, and be ye stide- 
‘fast in the witt of Crist. And do 3e tho thingis that ben 
‘hool, and trewe, and chaast, and iust, and able to be 
‘loued; and kepe 3e in herte tho thingis that 3e haue herd 
‘and take; and pees schal be to 30u. Alle holi men 
‘greten z30u weel. The grace of oure Lord Ihesu Crist be 
‘with zoure spirit. And do 3e that pistil of Colocensis to 
‘be red to ou. 
‘ Here eendith the pistil to Laodicensis*’ 

The progress of thought which: brought forth so many 
noble results in the twelfth century added nothing to the 
historic appreciation of the Canon of the Bible. Nay 
rather the love of symmetry and completeness which. pre- 
vailed threatened to decide its contents by general princi- 
ples of arrangement, yet in such a manner as to leave the 
line of separation between the Holy Scriptures and other 
books wavering and undefined. . Hugo of St Victor may be 
taken as one of the greatest representatives of his age, and 
in him this tendency finds a clear expression. ‘ All divine 
‘Scripture,’ he says, ‘is contained in the two Testaments, 
‘that is to say the Old and the New. Both Testaments 
‘are divided into three separate classes [of books]. The 


Old Testament contains the Law, the Prophets, the Hagio- 
‘grapha. The New Testament the Gospel, the Apostles, the 


1 Forshall and Madden, Iv. pp. ‘of the later version, none of which 
438, 439. ‘The Epistle to the Lao- ‘appears to have been written early 


‘diceans was excluded as spurious ‘in the fifteenth century. Another 
‘both by Wycliffe and Purvey. ‘but nearly coeval version of the 
‘Subsequently however it was trans- ‘same Epistle occurs in a single 


‘lated together with its argument ‘copy’ (/d. I. p. xxxii.). 
‘and is found in several Manuscripts | . : 


III. | John of Salisbury. | Mz 
‘Fathers....In the New Testament there are in the First cmap. 1. 
‘Class the four Gospels. In the Second Class there are 

‘also four Books, the Acts, the fourteen Epistles of Paul 
‘combined in one volume, the Canonical [7.e. Catholic] Epi- 

‘stles, the Apocalypse. In the Third Class the Decretals 

‘hold the first place;...then the writings of the holy 
‘Fathers...which are numberless. These writings of the 
‘Fathers are not however reckoned in the text of the 

‘Divine Scriptures, since ir the Old Testament, as we 

‘have: said, there are some books which are not included 

‘in the Canon and yet are read, as the Wisdom of Solomon 

‘and the like....In these classes however the harmony of 

‘both Testaments is most clearly seen. Because as the 

‘ Law is followed by the Prophets and the Prophets by the 
‘Hagiographa, so the Gospel is followed by the Apostles 

‘and the Apostles by the Doctors. And it is a result of 

‘the marvellous method of the divine dispensation, that 

‘while the full and perfect truth is found in the several 
‘Scriptures separately, no one of them is superfluous’.’ 

One more testimony will bring our notice of the Medi- bial = 
eval period to a close. This is taken from a letter of « Pe Spe 
John of Salisbury, the secretary and partisan of Becket, | 
whose devotion to his master in later times when he was 
raised to the see of Chartres led him to describe himself 
as bishop ‘by the divine favour and the merits of St 
‘Thomas*” The letter was written during his exile in 
France for Becket’s cause, and is addressed to Henry L 
Count of Champagne. Henry, who himself took a very 
active part in the politics of his time, had sent a series of 
questions to John of Salisbury which throw a strange 1656 a. 
light upon the studies of the royal statesman. He wished 


to know what Jerome meant by the ‘table of the Sun 


1 Hugo de S. Vict. de Scriptura, 2 Wright, Biographia Britannica, 


6. The original text is given in II. 235. 
_ App. D. 


BT as 
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‘which was said to have been seen by Apollonius, and 
what were ‘centos from Virgil and Homer,’ and in the 
first place of all what John believed to be the number of 
the books of the Old and New Testaments, and whom he 
held to be their authors. In reply to this John first refers 
to the treatise of Cassiodorus upon the subject and then 
continues in most remarkable words: ‘But because my 
‘own belief on this subject is questioned, I consider that it 
‘is not of much importance either to me or to others what 
‘opinion be held. For whether we hold this opinion or 
‘that, it brimgs no damage to our salvation. But to in- 
‘dulge in a fierce controversy on a subject which is either 
‘indifferent in its result or of little moment is as bad as a 
‘sharp discussion about goats’ wool between friends. 
‘Moreover I consider that he rather assails the faith who 
‘affirms too confidently that which is not certain, than 
‘one who abstains from a rash decision and leaves in 
‘uncertainty a subject on which he observes the Fathers 
‘disagree and which he is wholly unable to investigate. 
‘Nevertheless our opinion can and ought to be more 
‘inclined to the side which is supported by all or the 
‘oreater number or the most famous and distinguished 
‘men....Therefore I follow Jerome...who reckons twenty- 


‘two books of the Old Testament divided into three classes. 


‘...As for the Shepherd [which he mentions] I do not 
‘know whether it still exists anywhere ; but there can be 


-‘no doubt about the reference because Jerome and Beda 


‘say that they saw and read it. To these are added 


‘eight volumes of the New Testament, the four Gospels, 


‘fifteen Epistles of Paul embraced in one volume, though 
‘it 1s a common and almost universal opinion that there 


‘are only fourteen, ten to churches and four to persons, if | 


‘we must reckon the Epistle to the Hebrews among the 
‘Epistles of Paul, as Jerome appears to do....The fifteenth 
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‘is that which is written to the Church of the Laodicenes, 
‘and though, as Jerome says, it is rejected by all, yet it 
‘was written by the Apostle....‘[he seven Canonical Epi- 
‘stles in one volume come next; then the Acts in another, 
‘and last the Apocalypse. And that this is the number 
‘of the books which are admitted into the Canon of the 
‘Holy Scriptures is a constant and undoubted tradition in 
‘the Church, which enjoy such authority with all that 
‘they leave no room for gainsaying or doubt in sound 
‘minds, because they are written by the finger of God.... 
‘Opinions vary as to the authors, though in the Church 
‘the opinion has prevailed that they were written by those 
‘whose names they bear....But why should we be anxious, 
‘most illustrious Lord, to discuss yarious opinions on the 
‘subject, since we are agreed that the Holy Spirit is the 
‘one Author of all Holy Scriptures....It 1s as if when you 
‘were certain of the writer, a question was raised about 
‘the pen with which the book was written*’’ 

Thus the strange freedom of the first words of the 
medieval scholar falls back into the devout confession of 
simple faith. Criticism is silent, but in the language of 
natural instinct there is an antagonism of thought which 
is prophetic of future conflict. A desire for liberty has to 
be reconciled with a desire for trustful repose: the craving 
for individual conviction with the pious belief in a digata 
order of history. To assert, to compare, to harmonize 
these principles was the work of the Reformation, and 
that in the discussions on the formation and authority of 
the Bible no less than in the examination of the central 
doctrines of the Christian belief. 


1 Johan. Sarisb. Zp. 143 (ed. Migne). The original text is given in 
App. D. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Dixit veritatem, pertulit intquitatem, allaturus est equitatem. 
A UGUSTINUS. 


fhe sixteenth century places us again face to face with 
the combined powers of the Hast and West*. Fora 
time each had gone on fulfilling its own work, but the fall 
of Constantinople brought them once more into contact. 
It was not only that ‘Greece had arisen from the dead 
‘with the New Testament in her hand, but the East had 
risen with a Bible which was again felt to be a record of 
real facts, able to quicken faith amidst the conflicts of a 
world struggling towards a new life. We have already 


seen generally the part which Palestine and Greece and 


Rome had to fulfil in the history of the Canon. A work 
was still reserved for the German races, and when the 
time came for its accomplishment men were found to 
do it. Whatever may be thought of some of Luther's 


‘special judgments, however hasty and self-willed and im- 


perious they may be, it 1s impossible to read his comments 


.on Holy Scripture without feeling that he realizes its 
actual historic worth and consequent spiritual meaning in © 
a way which was unknown before. For him the words of | 
Apostles and Prophets are ‘living words,’ direct and me : 


1 T have ventured to transcribe in this chapter much that is given in 4G 


the Bible in the Church, chap. x. 
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mediate utterances of the Holy Spirit, penetrating to the cHaP. III. 
mmost souls of men, and not mere premisses for argu- 
ments or proofs. 

This intense sense of the personal character of Holy The elements 


. , 4 gin combined in 
‘Scripture, so to speak, springing out of the recognition of the discussion 


its primary historical origin, which found a bold and at th % 
times an exaggerated expression in Luther, was more or 

less characteristic of the whole period. On all sides there 

was a tendency in the sixteenth century, even when it 

was repressed, to appeal to history and reason. The mere 
authority of usage, which at earlier times had been denied 

only by scholars, was then questioned by many in all 
classes. The study of Greek had made criticism possible, 

and laid open the true approach-to the investigation of 

the growth of the Church. But still the real force of 
historical evidence was as yet imperfectly understood. 

The materials for testing and tracing to its source a cur- 

rent tradition were still scattered or unknown. And even 

those who felt most deeply that the Books of the Bible 

had their origin in human life, among men of like pas- 

sions with themselves, were yet far removed from a simple 

and absolute trust in their historical transmission and 
confirmation by the body to which they were delivered. 

On the one hand a supposed intuitive perception of the 
Divine authority of Scripture, immediate and final, was 
assumed to exist in the individual and to supersede the 
judgment of the Christian society. On the other an 
ecclesiastical usage was invested, as it were, with a crea- 

tive power, by which books which had been deliberately 

set aside in a second rank were raised to a new dignity as 
infallible sources of doctrine. 
_. As doctrinal controversy grew wider and keener, the 4n antago. 
question of the Canon was debated with a vehemence “?!s 
before unknown. To concede to the Church in every age 

C. EE 
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the prerogative of extending by its own power the range 
of the authoritative sources and tests of doctrine was (as — 
it appeared) to sacrifice the historical basis of a faith once 
delivered to men. And at the same time the denial of 
the existence of an absolute living criterion of truth 
seemed to make it necessary to transfer to the Bible in 
its collected form every attribute of that infallibility 
which before had been supposed to reside in the Church 
or in its earthly head. The collection of Holy Scripture 
was first narrowed to the strict limits fixed by ancient 
criticism, at least in the Old Testament, and then step by 
step it was taken out of the field of historical inquiry. A 
movement which began by the assertion of the value of 
historical evidence ended in the suppression of all histo- 
rical criticism by the later Lutheran and Genevan schools. 

It is not part of our subject to trace the effects for 
good and for evil which followed from the general pre- 
valence of this later theory of the Bible in Protestant 
Churches up to our own time. However repugnant it 
may be to the wider views of ecclesiastical history which 
are now opened to us, it would not perhaps be difficult to 
shew that it fulfilled an important function in preserving 
a true sense of the Divine authority of Holy Scripture as 
a whole during a period of transition. If the tendency of 
the later schools was to reduce the Bible to a mere text 
book, the Book itself was in danger of falling to pieces 
under the free treatment of Luther. At present it 1s ne- 
cessary only to notice that the controversy on the Canon 
in the sixteenth century—the first occasion on which the 
subject was debated as a question of doctrine in the 
Catholic Church—was really conducted by feeling rather 
than by external evidence. The evidence on the subject 
was not available, even if the disputants could have made 
use of it. But a more summary method offered itself, 
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In a word the Romanists followed popular usage, regard- cwap. 111. 
ing the Bible as one only out of many original sources of 

truth: the Lutherans, or more strictly Luther, judged the 

written Word by the Gospel contained in it, now in fuller 

now in scantier measure, to which the Word in man bore 

witness: the Calvinists, accepting without hesitation the 

Old Testament from the Jewish Church and the New 
Testament from the Christian Church, set up the two 

records as the outward test and spring of all truth, abso- 

lutely complete in itself and isolated from all history. . 

It would be a fruitful inquiry to follow out the growth 
and antagonism of the principles involved in these general 
views : to trace the truth which each embodies and exag- 
gerates: to indicate the influence-which partial or faulty 
teaching on Scripture exercised on other parts of the 
Christian doctrine in which they were included; and even 
in the purely historical sketch to which we are now 
limited a reference to these most interesting questions will 
give a unity and significance to what might otherwise 
appear a fragmentary discussion. 


§ 1. Lhe Roman Church. : 
At the dawn of the Reformation the great Romanist cardinat 


scholars remained faithful to the judgement on the Canon 1371517 4. 
which Jerome had followed in his translation. And Car- 
dinal Ximenes in the preface to his magnificent Polyglott 
Biblia Complutensia—the lasting monument of the Uni- 
versity which he founded at Complutum or Alcala, and 
the great glory of the Spanish press—separates the A po- 
crypha from the Canonical books. The books’, he writes, 
which are without the Canon, which the Church receives 
rather for the edification of the people than for the esta- 
blishment of ecclesiastical doctrines, are given only in 
Greek, but with a double -translation*, 

; 1 Prolog. 111. b. ? Sixtus Senensis (see p. 427) with 
EE2 
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CHAP. IIL. Cardinal Ximenes spoke only of the disputed books of 
the Old Testament. His great literary rival went further. 
Erasmus, _Hrasmus, in his edition of the New Testament (the first 


1467—1536 A.D. 


published in the original Greek a.D. 1516) which was 
dedicated to Leo X., notices the doubts which had been 
raised as to the controverted books, without pronouncing 
more than a critical judgment upon them. Thus he dis- 
See tanetly maintains that the Epistle to the Hebrews was not 
written by St Paul, both on the ground of its style, and 
also from questionable statements on points of doctrine 
(ch. vi. 6), while he prefaces his criticism with this remark : 
‘I would wish you, good reader, not to consider this Epi- 
‘stle of less value because many have doubted whether it 
‘is the work of Paul or some other writer. Whoever 
‘wrote it 1t 1s worthy of being read by Christians on many 
‘accounts. And though in expression it is very widely 
‘different from the style of Paul, it is most closely akin to 
‘the spirit and soul ( pectus) of Paul. But while it cannot 
‘be shewn conclusively who wrote it, we may gather from — 
‘very many arguments that 1t was written by some other 
‘than Paul.” Again at the close of his Commentary on 
The Epistleof St James he says: ‘The authorship of this Epistle also, 
oe ‘although it is filled with salutary precepts, was ques- 
‘tioned in former times. For it does not seem to present 
‘in every part the dignity and gravity which we look for 
‘in an Apostle....For my own part, though I will fight 
- * (digladiabor) with no one on the subject, I heartily affirm 
‘(probo et amplector) the authority of the Epistle. But I 
. ‘am surprised that on these questions no people are more ~ 
‘bigoted in their statements than those who cannot tell in | 
‘what language it was originally written....So great a man 


. 
| 
. 
an obvious reference to this passage ‘reads for edification, are given only . 
alters it most significantly: ‘The ‘in Greek, dc.’ (Bibl. S. tv. Fran- | 
‘books which are without the Canon _ ciscus Xymenius). \ 
‘of the Hebrews, which the Church a. . a 

i 
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‘as Jerome was in doubt, and expresses his opinion with 
‘care. We are reckless in proportion to our ignorance.’ 
In like manner he notices the doubts as to the second 
Epistle of St Peter and the Epistle of St Jude, and ex- 
pressly assigns the second and third Epistles of St John to 
the ‘Presbyter. On the Apocalypse he speaks at greater 
length ; and his words are so characteristic that they may 
be quoted here as a singular illustration of the manner 
in which the best scholars of the sixteenth century ap- 
proached the criticism of Holy Scripture’. ‘St Jerome,’ 
he says, ‘bears witness that the Apocalypse was not re- 
‘ceived by the Greeks even in his time; and moreover 
‘that some most learned men had assailed the whole sub- 
‘stance of the book with severe criticisms as a mere 
‘romance, on the ground that it presents no trace of Apo- 
‘stolic dignity, but contains only an ordinary history dis- 
‘ouised in symbols. To say nothing at present of these 
‘opinions, I have been somewhat moved by other conjec- 
‘tures and also by the fact that the author while writing 
‘the Revelation is so anxious to introduce his own name: 
‘I John, I John, just as if he were writing a bond and not 
‘a book, and that not only against the custom of the 
‘other Apostles but much more against his own custom, 
‘since in his Gospel, though the subject is less exalted, he 
‘nowhere gives his own name, but indicates it by slight 
‘references, and Paul when compelled to speak of his own 
‘visions sets forth the facts under the person of another. 
‘But how often does our author when describing most mys- 
‘terious conversations with Angels introduce the phrase 
‘I John. Further in the Greek Manuscripts which I 
‘have seen the title is not of John the Evangelist, but of 
‘John the Divine; not to mention that the style is widely 
‘different from that of the Gospel and Epistle. For though 


1 Nov. Test. p. 625. 
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The Apocalypse. 
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‘we may admit that there would be little trouble nm ex- 
‘planing some passages falsely assailed on the ground 
‘that they are tinged with heretical ideas, these argu- 
‘ments, I say, would somewhat move me to decline to 
‘believe that the work belongs to John the Evangelist, 
‘unless the general consent of the world called me to an- 
‘other conclusion, but especially the authority of the 
‘Church, if at least the Church approves of this work with 
‘the feeling that she wishes it to be considered the work 
‘of John the Evangelist and to be held of equal weight 
‘with the other Canonical books....In fact I observe that 
‘ancient theologians quote passages from this book rather 
‘for illustration and ornament than for the support of a 
‘serious proposition. Since even among jewels there is 
‘some difference ; and some gold is purer and better than 
‘other. In sacred things also one thing is more sacred 
‘than another. He who 1s ‘sito, as Paul says, Ne id 
‘all things, and is judged by no one.’ 


With this strange conflict of criticism and authority, 


with this half suppressed irony and insinuated doubt, 
with this assertion of a final appeal to private judgment, 
the great work of Erasmus closes; and it is probable that 
the last words best express the freedom of his real judg- 
ment. For some time his notes seem to have been un- 
challenged; but the spread of the reformed opinions 
directed attention to the statements which they contaimed 


in opposition to the current opinion of the Roman Church. 


An attack was made upon them before the Theological 


Faculty of Paris, the Sorbonne, in 1524; and in 1526 the 


French doctors considered and condemned a large number 
of propositions which were taken from his New Testa- 
ment, and the defence which he had previously made. In 
this censure the Sorbonne declared that ‘it was an error 
‘of faith to doubt as to the author of one of the books’ (of 
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the New Testament). ‘Though formerly some have 
‘doubted about the authors of particular books, the deci- 
sion runs, ‘yet after that the Church has received them 
‘under the name of such authors by its universal usage, 
‘and has approved them by its judgment, it is not any 
‘longer right for a Christian to doubt of the fact, or to 
‘call it in question’’ This general judgment is then 
enforced by a special affirmation of the authenticity of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews as St Paul's, 2 Peter, and the 
Apocalypse, with references to the Councils of Laodicea, 
Carthage, and the Apocryphal Council at Rome under 
Gelasius. 

Erasmus was the real leader both of the literary and 
critical schools of the Reformation. His influence extend- 
ed both to his own Church and to the Protestant Churches 
of Germany and Switzerland; and opinions which he in- 
timated with hesitation and doubt found elsewhere a bold 
expression. To take one example from Romanist scholars, 
Cardinal Caietan (Jacob [Thomas] de Vio), the adversary 
of Luther at Augsburg in 1518, gives an unhesitating 
adhesion to the Hebrew Canon in his Commentary on all 
the Authentic Historical Books of the Old Testament, which 
was dedicated to Clement VII. ‘The whole Latin Church, 


1 Du Plessis, Collect. Jud. de 
nov. error. I Jud. iv.; U1. 53 fi. 
Propositio I. Non statim dubius 


viros illos sanctos organa sua con- 
stituerit in editione talium librorum, 
honori eorum detrahit quisquis ab 


est in fide, qui de auctore libri dubi- 
tat. 

Censura. Hee propositio teme- 
rarie et erronee asseritur, loquendo 
ut scriptor loquitur de dubio auto- 
rum sanctorum librorum novi Tes- 
tamenti ab Ecclesia sub nomine 
talium autorum receptorum, cujus- 
modi sunt autores quatuor librorum 
Evangeliorum, septem Epistolarum 
Canonicarum, quatuordecim episto- 
lorum Panli, actuum Apostolorum 
et Apocalypsis:._ nam cum Deus 


hujusmodi libris nomina eorum au- 
fert, vel in dubium vertit, necnon 
et a frequenti abducit et fructuosa 
eorum lectione. Praeterea quamvis 
de autoribus aliquorum hujusmodi 
librorum a nonnullis olim dubitatum 
sit, nihilominus posiquam Ecclesia 


‘sub nomine talium autorum suo usu 


universali illos recepit et sua probavit 
definitione, jam non fas est Christi- 
ano dubitare aut in dubium revo- 
care. 
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he says, ‘owes very much to St Jerome...on account of 
‘his separation of the Canonical from the uncanonical 
‘books.’ 

And the authority of Jerome had equal weight with 
him in dealing with the Antilegomena of the New Tes- 
tament. Thus in the preface to his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews he writes: ‘Since we have received 
‘Jerome as our rule that we may not err in the separation 
‘of the Canonical books (for those which he delivered as 
‘Canonical we hold Canonical, and those which he separated 
‘from the Canonical books we hold without the Canon); 
‘therefore as the author of this Epistle is doubtful in the 
‘opinion of Jerome, the Epistle also is rendered doubtful, 
‘since unless it is Paul’s it is not clear that it is Canonical. 
‘Whence it comes to pass that if anything arise doubtful 
‘in faith it cannot be determined from the sole authority 
‘of this Epistle. See how great mischief an anonymous 
‘book creates.’ In like manner he quotes Jerome for the 
doubts entertained as to the authority of St James, 2 Peter, 
2 and 3 John, and St Jude. Of the three last he expressly 
says that ‘they are of less authority than those which are 
‘certainly Holy Scripture.’ On-2 Peter alone he decides 
favourably, for the argument from style is, he maintains, 
very fallacious*. The Apocalypse he dismisses in a sentence, 
‘I confess that I cannot interpret the Apocalypse according 
‘to the literal sense. Let him interpret it to whom God 
‘has given the power’. 


1 Infirmum itaque argumentum- et est finis Commentariorum nos- 


assumitur: cum unum atque eun-  trorum super Novum Testamentum. 
dem hominem diverso stylo quando- Caiete die 17 Augusti. Anno 
que scribere experientia testetur, Domini M.D.XxXIx. cetatis autem pro- 


Registrum Gregorii tantum dissonat prize sexagesimo primo. Apocalyp- 

ab aliis scriptis a Gregorio, ut siex sim enim fateor me nescire exponere 

stylo arguendum esset negaretur juxta sensum literalem: ox as cul 

Gregorii (Pref. ad 2 Petr.). — Deus concesserit (Opera, T. V. p. 
2 Et sic finitur Epistola Jude: 401, ed. 1639). 


III. ] The Council of Trent. | 4.25 


These statements of Cardinal Caietan passed un- CHAP. IIL. 
challenged during his lifetime, but shortly after his death 
they were assailed by Catharinus, a vehement contro- CaTHarmus 
versialist whose life was spent in disputes. Yet Catharinus 
abandoned the argument from history, and simply took 
refuge in the decrees of Popes Innocent, Gelasius, and 
Eugenius, as decisive upon the extent of the Canon’. This 
simple mode of determining the question was unhappily 
adopted, and probably in part through his influence, at 
the Council of Trent, in which he played an important The Council of 
part. The Council held its first Session on Dec. 13th, 
1545. Inthe third session (Feb. 4th, 1546) the Nicene 
Creed was recited and ratified. The subject of Holy 
Scripture and Tradition was then brought forward for pre- 
liminary discussion on Feb. 12th. Four articles taken 
from the writings of Luther were proposed for consideration 
or rather for condemnation. Of these the first affirmed 
that Scripture only (without tradition) was the single and 
complete source of doctrine; the second that the Hebrew 
Canon of the Old Testament and the acknowledged books 
of the New Testament ought alone to be admitted as 
authoritative. These dogmas were discussed by about 
thirty divines in four meetings. On the first point there 
was a general agreement. It was allowed that tradition 
was a co-ordinate source of doctrine with Scripture. On 
the second there was a great variety of opinion. Some Varieties of 
proposed to follow the judgment of Cardinal Caietan and” 
distinguish two classes of books, as, it was argued, had 
been the intention of Augustine. Others wished to draw 
the line of distinction yet more exactly, and form three 
classes, (1) the Acknowledged Books, (2) the Disputed 
Books of the New Testament, as having been afterwards 


1 Annot. in Comm. Caictani, Lib, 1. (1542). 
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generally received, (3) the Apocrypha of the Old Testament. 
A third party wished to give a bare list, as that of Car- 
thage, without any further definition of the authority of 
the books included in it, so as to leave the subject yet 
open. A fourth party, influenced by a false interpretation 
of the earlier papal decrees, and necessarily ignorant of 
the grave doubts which affect their authenticity, urged the 
ratification of all the books of the enlarged Canon as equally 
of Divine authority. The first view was afterwards merged 
in the second, and on March 8 three minutes were drawn 
up embodying the three remaining opinions. These were 
considered privately, and on the 15th the third was carried 
by a majority of voices. The decree in which it was 
finally expressed was published on the 8th of April, and 
for the first time the question of the contents of the Bible 
was made an absolute article of faith and confirmed by an 
Anathema. ‘The holy cecumenical and general Council of © 
‘Trent, so the decree runs, ‘...followmg the examples 
‘of the orthodox Fathers receives and venerates all the 
‘books of the Old and New Testaments...and also traditions 
‘pertaining to faith and conduct...with an equal feeling of 
‘devotion and reverence.’ Then follows the list of the 
books of the Old and New Testaments, including Tobit, 
Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 1.and 2 Maccabees, in the 
same order as the decree of Eugenius IV. and the decree 
proceeds, ‘If however anyone does not receive the entire 
‘books with all their parts as they are accustomed to be 
‘read in the Catholic Church and in the old Latin Vulgate | 
‘edition (i.e. Jerome’s with the additions) as sacred and 


‘Canonical, and knowingly and wittingly despises the 


The decree Une . 


precedented. 


‘aforesaid traditions, let him be Anathema.’ . 
This fatal decree, in which the Council, harassed by 
the fear of lay critics and ‘grammarians, gave a new 
aspect to the whole question of the Canon, was ratified by 
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fifty-three prelates, among whom there was not one cmap. 111. 
German, not one scholar distinguished for. historical 
learning, net one who was fitted by special study for the 
examination of a subject in which the truth could only be 
determined by the voice of antiquity. How completely 
the decision was opposed to the spirit and letter of the 
original judgments of the Greek and Latin Churches, how 
far in the doctrinal equalization of the disputed and ac- 
knowledged books of the Old Testament it was at variance 
with the traditional opinion of the West, how absolutely 
unprecedented was the conversion of an ecclesiastical usage 
into an article of belief, will be seen from the evidence 
which has been already adduced. If historical criticism 
had made as much advance as grammatical criticism at 
the time when the decree was enacted, no anathema at 
least would have been directed against differences of 
opinion on books or parts of books; for on one point at 
least scholarship gained the day. It was decided after 
much discussion that no anathema should be added to the 
second part of the decree which affirmed the authority of 
the Latin Vulgate. 

lt is unnecessary to continue the history of the Canon 
in the Romish Church. The attempts which have been 
made from time to time by Romanist Scholars to claim 
some freedom of opinion on the subject can find no excuse 
in the terms of the decree. One judgment only will be 
added, which has considerable interest from the circum- 
stances under which it was pronounced. 

The Bibliotheca Sancta of the Dominican Sixtus Zhe statement 
Senensis, which was dedicated to Pius V. as the ‘chief pores 
‘author of the Index of prohibited books and the purifier eigigs 
‘of Christian literature, may be taken as the authorized 
expression of the general views which prevailed in the 

Council. Sixtus divides the books of the Bible into two 


: 
: 
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classes. The books of the first class (Protocanonical) are 
those of which there has never been any doubt in the 
Church, or to use the term which has been already ex- 
plained the ‘acknowledged’ books of the Old and New 
Testaments except Lsther. The books of the second 
class—‘called Ecclesiastical in former times but now 
‘Deuterocanonical’—are those which were not generally 
known till a late period, ‘as in the Old Testament Esther, 
‘Tobit, Judith, and Baruch, the Letter of Jeremiah, the 
‘Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, the Additions to 
‘Daniel, 2 Maccabees. And in the New Testament in 
‘like manner, Mark xvi. g—20; Luke xxii. 43, 44; John 
‘vill. 53—vul. 11, the Hustle to the Hebrews, James, 2 
‘Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, Apocalypse, and other books 
‘of the same kind (?), which formerly the ancient Fathers 
‘of the Church held as Apocryphal and not Canonical, and 
‘at first permitted to be read only before catechumens (as 
‘Athanasius witnesses)...then (as Ruffiinus writes) allowed 
‘to be read before all the faithful, not for the confirmation 
‘of doctrines, but merely for the instruction of the people: 
‘and...at last willed that they should be adopted among 
‘the Scriptures of irrefragable authority...’ 

The concessions and claims made in -this passage 
are equally significant. The determination of the books 
which come within the limits of the Bible is taken out of 
the domain of historical criticism. It is admitted that for 
nearly four centuries the Hebrew Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment was alone received. It is affirmed that the Church 
has power not only to fix the extent of the Canon, but also 
to settle questions of text. The field of Biblical study is 
definitely closed against all free research. 


§ 2. The Saxon School of Reformers. | 


Meanwhile a spirit was awakened in Germany which 


II. ) Luther. 4,29 


for a time cast a vivid if a partial light upon the Bible as 
the depository of the Divine teaching transmitted to the 
Church. The discovery of a Latin Bible, we are told, 
turned the thoughts of Luther into a new channel. And 
Luther on his side found in the Bible something which 
had long been hidden from the world, not as to its doctrine 
only, but as to-its general relation to God and men. The 
study of the Bible was a life-long passion with him. ‘Were 
‘T but a great poet, he said, ‘I would write a magnificent 
‘poem on the utility and efficacy of the Divine word. His 
judgments on the different Books are given in detail in 
his Prefaces. These are so full of life, and so characteristic 
of the man, that they can never lose their interest; and as 
a whole they form an important chapter in the history of 
the Bible. His comments on the Apocrypha have singular 
vigour and personal appreciation of the value of the 
several books’; nor does he shew less freedom and boldness 
in dealing with the Antilegomena of the New Testament. 


CHAP. III. 


For him there is a Gospel within the Gospel, a New pigerences in 


Testament within the New Testament. After giving a 


general summary of the principles of the Christian life, he 


RA eo ef 


thus concludes the preface to his first edition of the trans- 
lation®. ‘From all this you can rightly judge between all 
‘the books, and distinguish which are the best. For Sé 
‘John’s Gospel, and St Pauls Epistles, especially that ‘to 
‘the Romans, and St Peter's first Epistle, are the true 
‘marrow and kernel of all the books; which properly also 
‘might be the first, and each Christian should be coun- 
‘selled to read them first and most, and make them as 
‘common by daily reading as his daily bread...Briefly S¢ 
‘John’s Gospel and his first Epistle, St Paul's Epistles, 
‘especially those to the Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, 


- Camp: Bible in the Church, pp. © 7 Werke, ed. Walch, xiv. 104: 
260 ff. . This is left. out in the later editions. 


the New Tes- 
tament. 
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cuap. ut. ‘and St Peter's first Epistle: these-—the words are empha- 
sized in the original—‘ are the books which shew thee Christ, 
‘and teach all which wt rs needful and blessed for thee to 
‘know, even if you never see or hear any other book, or any 
‘other doctrine. Therefore is the Epistle of St James a 
‘right strawy Epistle compared with them, for it has no 
‘character of the Gospel in it.’ 

He placed Agreeably to this general statement Luther placed 

a fod books the Epistle to the Hebrews, James, Jude, and the Apoca- 

Py ManseX*s- Tonge, at the end of his translation, after the other books of 
the New Testament, which he called ‘the true and cer- 
‘tain Capital-books of the New Testament’; for these 
‘four have been regarded in former times in a different 


‘light’ Of the Epistle to the Hebrews he says that it — 


Heb. ii.3. | was certainly by a disciple of the Apostles, and not by an 
Apostle. It was, he thinks, ‘put together out of many 
Heb. vir. ‘pieces. The writer ‘does not lay the foundation of faith, 
‘but yet he builds upon it gold, silver, precious stones. 
‘Therefore even if we find perhaps wood, straw, or hay, 
‘mingled with it, that shall not prevent us from receiving 
‘such instruction with all honour; though we do not place 
‘it absolutely on the same footing as the Apostolic 

‘ Epistles.’ 
The Epistle of ‘1 admire, he says, ‘the Epistle of St James, though 
Sreames: it, was rejected by the ancients, and still hold it as good, 
‘for this reason that it lays down no teaching of man, and 
‘presses home the law of God*. Yet to express my own 
‘opinion, without prejudice to any one, I do not hold it to 
‘be the writing of any Apostle, for these reasons: (1) It 
“contradicts St Paul and all other Scripture in giving 
‘righteousness to works... (2) It teaches Christian people, 
‘and yet does not once notice the Passion, the Resurrec- 
‘tion, the Spirit of Christ. The writer names Christ a 


1 Ib. p. 147. 2 Ib. p. 148, 
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‘few times; but he teaches nothing of him, but speaks of cmap. it. 
‘general faith in God. While it is the duty of a true Apostle 
‘to preach Christ’s Sufferings and Resurrection*...And 
‘therein all true holy books agree, that they preach and 
‘urge Christ. That too is the right touchstone whereby 
‘to criticise all books, whether they urge Christ or not, 
‘for all Scripture testifies of Christ...That which does Rom. iii. 2. 
‘not teach Christ is still not Apostolic, even if it were 
‘the teaching of St Peter or St Paul. Again that which 
‘preaches Christ, that were Apostolic, even if Judas, Annas, 
‘Pilate, and Herod, preached it*’ ‘I cannot then place it 
‘among the true Capital-books; but I will forbid no one 
‘to place and elevate it as he pleases; for there are many 
‘good sayings in it*’ 

The Epistle of St Jude is ‘indisputably an extract or The Epistle of 
‘copy from the second Epistle of St Peter*...Therefore, — 
‘though I applaud it, it is not an Epistle which can claim 
‘to be reckoned among the Capital-books, which ought to 
‘lay the foundation of faith.’ 

Of the Apocalypse he simply says (1534 A.D.)” that 
‘no man ought to be hindered from holding it to be a 
‘work of St John or otherwise, as he will...°.’ Reckless 
interpretations had brought it into dishonour. And 
though it was yet a ‘dumb prophecy,’ he shews that the true 
Christian can use it for consolation and warning. ‘Briefly, 
‘our holiness is in heaven where Christ is, and not in the 


The Apoca- 
lypse. 


. 150. 
3 The edition of 1522 had after 
| these words the following sentence: 
‘One man is no man in worldly 
‘things ; how then should this single 
| writer all alone hold good against 
‘Paul and all other Scripture?’ 
. 4 He does not notice the doubts 


| sae as to the authority of this 


{ 


Epistle. 

5 Twelve years before he had spo- 
ken far more disparagingly of the 
book. ‘For several reasons I hold 
‘it to be neither Apostolic nor Pro- 
‘ phetic... My spirit cannot acquiesce 
‘in the book:...I abide by the books 
‘which present Christ clear and pure 
‘to me.’ 


6 1b. p. 152, 
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‘world before our eyes, as some paltry ware in the market. 
‘Therefore let offence, factions, heresy and wickedness, be 
‘and do what they may; if only the Word of the Gospel 
‘remains pure with us, and we hold it dear and precious, 
‘we need not doubt that Christ 1s near and with us, even 
“if matters go hardest; as we see in this Book that 
‘through and above all plagues, beasts, evil angels, Christ 
‘is still near and with His saints, and at last overthrows 
‘them,’ 

The freshness and power of Luther’s judgments on 
the Bible, the livmg sense of fellowship with the spirit 
which animates them, the bold mdependence and self- 
assertion which separate them from all simply critical con- 
clusions, combined to limit their practical acceptance to 
individuals. Such judgments rest on no definite external 
evidence. They cannot be justified by the ordinary rule 
and measure of criticism or dogma. No Church could 
rest on a theory which makes private feeling the supreme 
authority as to doctrine and the source of doctrine. As a 
natural consequence the later Lutherans abandoned the 
teaching of their great master on the written Word. for 


a time the ‘disputed’ books of the New Testament (Anti- 
legomena) were distinguished from the remainder ; but in 


the early part of the seventeenth century this difference 
was looked upon as wholly belonging to the past, and 
towards its close the very letter of the printed text of 
Scripture was treated by great Lutheran Divines as pos- 
sessing an inherent and inalienable sanctity beyond the 
reach of historical discussion. Yet the Lutheran Church 
has no recognized definition of Canonicity, and no express 
list of the Sacred Books. The nearest approach to this is 
. in the Lutheran Bible, in which the Apocrypha are placed 
by themselves and separated distinctly from ‘the Holy 
‘Scripture’ But on the other hand four of the Antilego- 
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mena of the New Testament are in like manner removed cuapP. UL 
from their places in the Latin Bible and placed as a kind 
of Appendix, though without any special notice. And the 
detailed judgments which Luther delivered are not more 
favourable to one class than to the other. To a certain 
extent therefore the question was left open; and usage 
alone has determined finally the subordinate position of 
the Apocrypha to the Old Testament, and elevated the 
Antilegomena of the New Testament to an equality with 
the remaining books. 
One attempt however was made to investigate inde- Kazusror. 
pendently the extent of the:-Canon and the principles on 
which it was formed. Among the early friends of Luther 
was Andrew Bodenstein of Karlstadt, who is common- 
ly known by the name of his native town, Archdeacon 
of Wittenberg. As the Reformation advanced, Luther 
and Karlstadt were separated by theological differences, 
and after long sufferings Karlstadt found an honourable 
retreat in Switzerland. By Bullimger’s recommendation 
he was made professor of theology at Basle and died there 
in 1541. While he was still working with Luther, in 
1520 he published a treatise On the Canonical Scriptures, 
which exhibits a remarkable sense of the real bearings 
and principles of an investigation into the constitution of 
the Bible. The Book was in advance of the age and 
appears to have produced no effect at the time. It con- 
sists of five parts, (1) On the majesty of Scripture. (2) 
On the force and strength of Scripture. (3) On the num- 
ber and order of the Sacred books. (4) On the Catalogues 
of Jerome and Augustine. (5) A general classification of 
Scripture. It is with the last division alone that we are zis classifea- 
now concerned. In this Karlstadt divides all the books ture?” 
_ of Scripture into three classes of different dignity, almost 
as Hugo of St Victor had done before him.: The first 
i C. FF 


: 


CHAP. II. 
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class contains only the Pentateuch and the four Gospels, 


‘the clearest luminaries of the whole Divine truth’ The 
second class includes the Prophets according to the 
Hebrew reckoning, and the acknowledged Epistles of the 
New Testament (Paul 13, Peter 1, John 1). The third 
class contains the Hagiographa of the Hebrew Canon and 
the seven disputed books of the New Testament’. 

This short summary of Karlstadt’s results can give no 
idea of the breadth and subtlety of many of his remarks. 
The whole evidence was not before him and consequently 
he erred in his conclusions; but even as it 1s, his treatise 


is not without use in the present day. It was the first. 


clear assertion of the independent supremacy of Holy 
Scripture, and so far the first enunciation of the fun- 
damental principle of the Reformation. Yet at the same 
time Karlstadt recognized the historic function of the 
Church in collecting and ratifying the sacred books. 
‘Why, he asks, in reference to Luther's objections to the 
Epistle of St James, ‘if you allow the Jews to stamp books 
‘with authority by receiving them, do you refuse to grant 
‘as much power to the Churches of Christ, since the 
‘Church:‘is not less than the Synagogue?) And though he 
placed the different books of the Bible in different ranks, 


yet he drew a broad line between all of them and the 


traditions or decrees of Christian teachers. ‘You see,’ he 
writes, ‘kind reader, how great is the authority of the 
‘Holy Scriptures. Whether willingly or unwillingly, you 
‘will allow the extent of their authority, whose slightest 


‘sign all other arts and sciences, as far as they affect the 


‘moulding of life, revere, regard, dread, adore. Therefore 


‘rightly the laws of men, the canons of Popes, the customs | 


_1 The Acts is entirely omitted.  Scripturis, § 136. Yet again in §§ 
Probably the book was looked upon 65 ff. he appears to pass over the 
by Karlstadt.as an Appendix to St book purposely. , 

Luke’s Gospel: see de Canonicis 
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‘of the people, yield to [the Bible] as their mistress, and cuap. UL 
‘minister to it. ‘We judge of the opinions of all and §s._ 
‘each from the Sacred Scriptures,’ he elsewhere says, ‘and 
‘therefore we pronounce [the Bible] to be the queen and 
‘mistress of all-and the judge who judges all things while 

‘she herself is judged by none...’ ‘The Divine Law, single §° 
‘and alone, is placed beyond all suspicion of error, and 

‘draws all other laws within its dominion, or utterly 
‘destroys them if they strive against-it.’ 


§ 3. The Swiss School of Reformers. 


Karlstadt forms a link between the Saxon and Swiss 
Reformers. While Luther was battling for the one great 
principle of faith, a more comprehensive movement was 
begun in Switzerland. Zwingli the foremost of its zwieu 
champions was only a few weeks younger than Luther, ‘~*3**” 
and he had not yet heard Luther’s name, as he writes, 
when he began to preach the Gospel. But Zwingli was 
not contented with the compromise which Luther was 
willing to make with all that was hallowed by usage, 
provided it was not positively superstitious. He aimed at 
forming a strictly logical system based on Scripture only, 
irrespective of tradition or custom. In this respect he 
carried out, in intention at least, the principles which 
Karlstadt had maintained; and the method which he 
followed became characteristic of the Swiss Churches. 
The Saxon reformation was in essence conservative: the 
Swiss reformation was in essence rationalistic. 

-Zwingli himself does not appear to have discussed the 
Canon of Scripture. In his notes on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and St James he takes no account of the doubts 
which had been raised as to their authority. Of the 
| Apocalypse alone he declares that he ‘takes no account 

FF 2 
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CHAP. II. ‘of it, for it is not a book of the Bible’’ While Zwingli 
| was labouring to spread his doctrines at Zurich, his friend 
eer? — (Ecolampadius carried on the same work at Basle. In a 
1482-1531 ATs letter to the Waldenses Cicolampadius explains the views 
of his party on the Canon. ‘In the New Testament we 
‘receive four Gospels, with the Acts of the Apestles, and 
‘fourteen Epistles of St Paul, and seven Catholic Epistles, 
‘together with the Apocalypse; although we do not com- 
‘pare the Apocalypse, the Epistles of James and Jude, 

‘and 2 Peter and 2 and 3 John with the rest®’ 

This judgment of Gicolampadius may be taken as a 
fair representation of the feeling in the German Churches 
of Switzerland. But even before his death, which hap- 
pened in the same year as that of Zwingli, Farel had 
begun that movement in the French eantons which under 
the direction of Calvin influenced more or less the theology 

| of aJl Western Europe. | 
Carviv’sjudg- With regard to the Antilegomena of the New Testa- 
ment on the F ‘ : 

eo eaumens TCHS Calvin expresses himself with hardly less boldness 
Testament. than Luther, though practically he followed common usage. 
He passes over 2 and 3 John and the Apocalypse in his 
Commentary without notice, and writes of 1 John as 
eaten simply ‘the Epistle of John.’ ‘I embrace,’ he says, ‘[the 
‘Epistle to the Hebrews] without doubt among the Apo- 
‘stolic Epistles; nor do I doubt but that it was through 

‘a, device of Satan that some have questioned its authority... 
‘Wherefore let us not allow the Church of God and our- 
‘selves to be bereft of so great a blessing; but let us 
“vindicate for ourselves the possession of it with firmness. 

“We need however feel little anxiety as to who wrote it.. 
‘‘T cannot myself be brought to believe that Paul was ih 
‘author...The method of instruction and style sufficiently 

1 Werke, tr. 1, p. 169 (ed. Schuler) : lisch buch ist.. 


Us Apocalypsi nemend wir kein 2 Epistola, Lib. 1. p- 3 ~ ed. 
kundschaft an, dann es nit ein bib- 1548, 
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‘shew that the writer was not Paul, and he professes him- cua?. rt 
‘self to be one of the disciples of the Apostles, which is “*" > 
‘wholly alien from Paul’s custom...’ 

‘The fact that Eusebius says that doubts were formerly = Peter. 
‘entertained on it [2 Peter] ought not to deter us from 
‘reading it... am more moved by the statement of 
‘Jerome that some, led by the difference of style, did not 
‘think Peter the author of it. For although some likeness 
‘with his style can be observed, yet I confess that there is 
‘an obvious difference which indicates a different writer. 
‘There are also other plausible conjectures from which we 
‘may gather that it was the work of some other than 
‘Peter...But if it is received as Canonical, we must confess 
‘that Peter was its author, since not only is it imscribed 
‘with his name, but the writer himself witnesses that he 
‘lived with Christ...I therefore’ lay down that if the 
‘Epistle be deemed worthy of credit it proceeded from 
‘Peter, not that he wrote it himself, but that some one of 
‘his disciples at his command included in it what the 
‘necessity of the times required...Certainly, since the 
‘majesty of the Spirit of Christ exhibits itself in every 
“part of the Epistle, I feel a scruple at rejecting it wholly, 
‘however much I fail to recognize in it the genuine 
‘language of Peter? 

Of the Epistle of St James he speaks more confidently. st James. 
‘Tt is known, he writes, ‘from the evidence of Jerome and 

_ ‘Eusebius, that this Epistle was not received formerly 
_ without a struggle by many churches. ‘There are even at 
‘the present day some who do not think it worthy of 
‘authority. Still I willingly embrace it without doubt, 
— ‘because I see no sufficiently good reason for rejecting it... 
‘Certainly it cannot be required of all to treat of the same 
- ‘topic’ And of theEpistle of St Jude he speaks in similar gt Jude. 
terms: ‘Although different conflicting opimions were 
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cHAP. 11 ‘entertained about this Epistle also among the ancients; 
‘still because it is useful for reading, and does not contain 
‘anything foreign to the purity of Apostolic doctrine, while 
‘already in former times it gained authority with the best 
‘writers, I willingly add it to the others.’ 

In each case a personal and not a critical or hiskosuel 
test was applied. The result could not be long doubtful. 
The edition of the New Testament which was dedicated 
Baa. by Beza to Queen Elizabeth in the year of Calvin’s death, 

154 A.D. cae : : . 
exhibits very clearly the influence which usage exercised 
- ee in the suppression of the early doubts on the Antilegomena. 
the Hebrews. In his preface to the Epvstle to the Hebrews Beza examines 
and meets the arguments which had been brought against 
the belief in its Pauline authorship, and then concludes: 
‘Let us however allow liberty of judgment on this point, 
‘provided only we all agree in this, that this Epistle was 
‘truly dictated by the Holy Spirit...while it is written in 
‘so excellent and so exact a method, that (unless we can 
‘suppose Apollos wrote it, whose learning and eloquence 
‘combined with the greatest piety are highly praised im 
‘the Acts) scarcely any one except St Paul could have been 
‘the writer. He afterwards notices generally the doubts 
r. Ae i entertained as to Jumes, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude, but 
aspen. sets them aside without discussion. His preface to the 
Apocalypse is far more elaborate. In this he discusses in 
some detail the objections raised by Erasmus to its Apo- 
stolic origin, and pronounces them in general to be seve- 
rally weak and futile. ‘This being the case, he argues, 
« ‘although I do not think that we ought to dispute too 
‘obstinately as to the name of the writer, still I should be 
“inclined to assign the book to John the Apostle rather 
‘than to any one else...If however it were allowed to 
‘form a conjecture from the style, I should assign it to no 


‘one rather than Mark, who also is himself called John. ~ 
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‘The character of this book being similar to and almost cap. dL 
‘identical with that of the Gospel of Mark, not only in 
‘words but also in general phraseology...Finally, we are 
‘led to believe that the Holy Spirit was pleased to gather 
‘into this most precious book those predictions of the ear- 
‘lier Prophets which remained to be fulfilled after the 
‘coming of Christ, and also added some particulars, as far 
‘as He knew that it concerned us to be acquainted with 
‘them.’ : 
From what has been said it will appear that the sub- 
ject of the Canon was not orie which excited any marked 
interest among the chief Swiss reformers. Custom fixed 
the details of their judgment, and by a gradual process 
the Bible was more and more removed (as was formally 
the case in the Romish Church) from the region of 
history. The idea of Inspiration was substituted for that 
of Canonicity. The recognition of variety and advance in 
the records of Revelation was virtually forbidden. The 
test of authority was placed in individual sentiment, and 
not in the common witness of the congregation. ; 
The progress of thought thus indicated is seen yet Judgments on 
; aby . .  Seripture in 
more clearly in the public acts of the Reformed Calvinis- the Biko 
tic Churches. In these also there is a rapid advance ; 
from a general assertion of the claims of Holy Scripture 
to an exact and rigid definition of the character and con- 
tents of the Bible. No notice is taken of the limits of the 
Canon in the Confessions of Faith issued by Zwingli. In 1523-1530 4.p. 
the first Confession of Faith at Basle (1534), which is said 
to have been moulded on the Confession of Gicolampadius, 
a general reference is made to ‘ Holy Biblical Scripture,’ 
to which every opinion is submitted*, In the first Hel- 
vetic Confession (1536) Canonical Scripture, that is ‘the 
‘Word of God, given by the Holy Spirit, and set forth by 


1 Niemeyer, Coll. Confess. p. 104. 
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CHAP. III. ‘the Prophets and Apostles, is declared to be ‘the oldest 
‘and most perfect philosophy, which alone contains com- 
‘pletely all piety and all the rule of life*’ The same gene- 
ral description is found in the Genevan Catechism, pub- 
lished by Calvin in 1545”, and in the later Helvetic Confes- 
sion of 1566*. The Belgian Confession (1561—63), which 
was influenced in some degree by the English Articles, 
treats of the Canon at some length. ‘We embrace,’ it is 
said, ‘ Holy Scripture in those two volumes of the Old and 
‘New Testament, which are called the Canonical Books, 
‘about which there is no controversy*. Then follows a list 
of the Hebrew Canon and of the books of the New Testa- 
ment, as we receive them. ‘These books alone, the next 
article continues, ‘we recelve as sacred and Canonical, on 
‘which our faith can rest, by which it can be confirmed and 
‘established. And we believe all those things which are 
‘contained in them, and that not so much because the 
‘Church receives and approves them as Canonical, as be- 
‘cause the Holy Spirit witnesses to our consciences that — 
‘they emanated from God; and on this account also that 
‘they themselves sufficiently witness to and of themselves 
‘approve this their proper authority...’ ‘Moreover we 
‘lay down a difference between these sacred books and 
‘those which men call Apocryphal, inasmuch as the Church 
‘can read the Apocryphal books, and take out proof from 
‘them so far as they agree with the Canonical books; but 
‘their authority and certainty is by no means such that any — 
‘dogma of Christian faith or religion can certainly be esta- 
- ‘blished from their testimony...And therefore with these 
‘divine Scriptures and this truth of God no other human 
‘writings however holy, no custom, nor multitude, nor an- 
‘tiquity, nor prescription of time, nor succession of persons, 


1 Niemeyer, pp. 105, 115. 4 Art. 3—7. pp. 361—3. Altered 
2 Ib. p. 159: afterwards to ‘there never was any 
246. ps 407s : * controversy.’ 
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‘nor any councils, no decrees or statutes of men in fine,are CHAP. IL 
‘to be compared, inasmuch as the truth of God excels all 
‘things. Statements to the same general effect, with some 
verbal agreements, are found in the Articles of the French 
reformed Churelr of 1561"; but there is this significant dif- 
ference, that the Epistle to the Hebrews is placed in the 
French catalogue apart from the Epistles of St Paul. The rhe westmin- 
Westminster Assembly, which first met in 1643, followed ee ae 
the same method in dealing with Scripture, and the words 
of their Confession may be taken as an exact and mature 
expression of the feelings of the Calvinistic churches on 
the =" of the Bible. ; 
‘Art.i. ...It pleased the Lord at sundry times and in The Humble 
‘divers manners to reveal Himself and to declare His will Assembly of 
‘unto His Church; and...to commit the same wholly unto x riod ee 
‘writing; which eSdectts the Holy Scripture to be most 
‘necessary; those former ways of God’s revealing His will 
‘unto His people being now ceased. 
‘ii. Under the name of Holy Scripture, or the Word 
‘of God written, are now contained all the books of the Old 
‘and New Testament, which are these: 
‘Of the Old Testament, Genesis... Malacha. 
‘Of the New Testament, The Gospel according to Mat- 
‘thew...The Revelation of John. 
‘ All which are given by Inspiration of God to be the 
‘rule of faith and life. 
“un. The Books commonly called Apocrypha, not being 
‘of Divine Inspiration, are no part of the Canon of Scrip- 
‘ture; and therefore are of no authority in the Church of 
§God, nor to be any otherwise approved or made use of 
‘than other human writings. 
‘iv. The authority of the Holy Scripture, for which 
‘it ought to be believed and obeyed, dependeth not upon 


1 Niemeyer, p. 311. 
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cnap. ur. ‘the testimony of any man or Church; but wholly upon 
‘God (who is truth itself) the Author thereof; and there- 
‘fore it is to be received because it is the Word of God. 
‘v. We may be moved and induced by the testimony 
‘of the Church to an high and reverent esteem of the Holy 
‘Scripture...yet notwithstanding our full persuasion and 
‘assurance of the infallible truth and Divine authority 
‘thereof is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit bearing 
‘witness by and with the Word in our hearts.’ 
The controversies on the text of the Bible, which form 
a painful episode in the ecclesiastical annals of the seven- 
teenth century, added yet severer precision to definitions 
like these, which seem sufficiently stringent. The most 
exact and rigid declaration of the Inspiration of the Bible 
which is found in any public Confession of Faith was drawn 
aC pel an the Swiss Declaration of 1675, which forms a charac- 
teristic close to this division of our history’, ‘Almighty 
‘God,’ thus the articles commence, ‘ not only provided that 
‘His Word, which is a power to every one who believes, 
‘should be committed to writing through Moses, the Pro- 
‘phets, and Apostles, but also has watched over it with a 
‘fatherly care up to the present time, and guarded lest it 
‘might be corrupted by the craft of Satan or any fraud of 
‘man...’ Thus the ‘Hebrew volume of the Old Testa- 
‘ment, which we have received from the tradition of the 
‘Jewish Church, to which formerly the oracles of God 
‘were committed, and retain at the present day, both in ~ 
‘its consonants and in its vowels,—the points themselves, 
‘or at least the force of the points,—and both in its sub- 
‘stance and in its words is divinely inspired, so that 
- ‘together with the volume of the New Testament it is 
‘the single and uncorrupted Rule of our faith and life, by 
‘whose standard, as by a touch-stone, all Versions which 


1 Niemeyer, p. 730. 
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‘exist, whether Eastern or Western, must be tried, and 


_ ‘wherever they vary be made conformable to it.’ 


§ 4. The Arminian School. 


Yet such doctrines as these were not promulgated with- 


out opposition. Historical criticism was universally sub- 
| ordinate to doctrinal controversy, but still at times it 
_ made itself felt. In this respect the influence of the Ar- 
- minian School upon the study of Holy Scripture was too 
great to be neglected in any account of the history of the 


Canon. The principles which were embodied in their 
_ teaching belonged to the dawn of the Reformation, though 
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they only found adequate expression at a later time. 
Grotius (de Groot) may be taken as their representative, 
and no one can have used his Annotations without feeling 
that his power of interpreting Scripture, though practically 


marred by many faults, was yet in several respects far 


superior to that of his contemporaries. His Commentary 
includes notes on the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, and 
the New Testament. On the Antilegomena of the New 
Testament he speaks in detail: ‘It is most obvious, he 
says, ‘that the Epistle to the Hebrews was not written by 
‘St Paul, from the difference in style between this Epistle 
‘and the Epistles of St Paul; and he then points out 
various reasons which lead him to attribute it to St Luke. 


CHAP, IIT. 


GROTIUS. 
1583—1645 A.D. 


Pref. ad Hebr. 


‘Those who have rejected the Epistle of James... had votum pro 


‘reasons, but not good reasons, for they saw that it was 
‘opposed to their views: This I remarked, that all might 
‘see how perilous it is to recede from the general agree- 


Pace, Iv. p. 672. 


‘ment of the Church’ ‘I believe, he says, ‘that the Pree. aa 


‘original title of 2 Peter was the Epistle of Simeon,’ z. ¢. 
of the successor of James in the bishopric of Jerusalem; 


‘and that the present Epistle was made up of two epistles 
‘by this primitive bishop, of which the second begins at 


2 Petr. 


CHAP. lI. 
Pref. ad 2 Joh. 


Pref. ad Jud. 


Pref. ad Apoc. 


TYNDALE'’s New 
Testament, 
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‘the third chapter. ‘Many of the ancients, he writes, 
‘believed that 2 and 3 John were not the works of the 
‘Apostle, with whom Eusebius and Jerome do not dis- 
‘agree; and there are weighty arguments in favour of that 
‘opinion.’ ‘I am wholly led to believe that the Epistle of 
‘Jude was the work of Judas a bishop of Jerusalem in the 
‘time of Hadrian.’ On the contrary, he maintains that 
the Apocalypse is a genuine work of the Apostle. ‘Those 
‘early writers believed that it was a work of the Apostle 
‘John, who justly claim our credence. ‘I believe how- 
‘ever that it was kept in the care of the Presbyter John, 
‘a disciple of the Apostle, and that therefore it came to 
‘pass that it was supposed by some to be his work.’ 


§ 5. The English Church. 


The history of the Canon in England is clearly re- 
flected in the history of the. English translations of the 
Bible. The work which was begun by Alfric and Wycliffe 
was brought to a worthy completion in the reign of Henry 
VIII. and his successors; and the various Bibles which | 
were issued exhibit in details of classification and order 
the changes of feelig which arose with regard to the 
Apocrypha of the Old and the Antilegomena o of the New 
Testament. 

The first edition of the New Testament which was 
printed in English was that of WILLIAM TYNDALE. This 
probably was executed at Worms in 1525; and in the 


arrangement of the books it follows the order of Luther's — 


Bible. The Epistle to the Hebrews, James, Jude, and the | 
Apocalypse, are placed together at the end. The second 


Epistle of St Peter and 2 aha 3 John on the other hand are — 


On the dis- 
puted books. 


placed with 1 Peter and 1 John. In his Prologues to the | 
several books Tyndale notices the same doubts which | 
Luther noticed, except that he passes over the Apoca- — 
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lypse in silence, though he decides generally in favour of cuapr. m1. 
the authority of the disputed books. ‘ Whether [the Epistle 
‘to the Hebrews] were Paul’s or no I say not, but permit it 
‘to other men’s judgments; neither think I it to be an 
‘article of any man’s faith, but that a man may doubt of 
‘the author’’ But in spite of these doubts ‘this Epistle 
‘ought no more to be refused for a holy, godly, and catho- 
‘lic, than the other authentic Scriptures*®’ ‘Though [the 
‘ Epistle of St James] were refused in old time, and denied 
‘of many to be the Epistle of a very Apostle, and though 
‘also it lay not the foundation of the faith of Christ...me- 
‘thinketh it ought of right to be taken for Holy Scripture*’ 
‘As for the Epistle of Judas, though men have and yet do 
‘doubt of the author...I see not but that it ought to have 
| ‘the authority of Holy Scripture*’ In his Prologues to 
2 Peter and 2 and 3 John (like Luther) he does not refer to 
any doubts as to the Canonicity of the Epistles. 
The subsequent editions of the English Bible up to 
the Authorized Edition of 1611 offer no points of special 
interest with regard to the history of the Canon of the 
New Testament®. In the Genevan Bible alone notice 1560 4. 
is taken in the preface to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
of the doubts as to whether St Paul wrote it (‘as it is not 
‘like’), but no reference is made to the doubts as to the 
authority of the other disputed books. | : 
Practically the English Canon of the New Testament 7ne teaching 
of the Articles 
was settled by usage. The authoritative teaching of the Hy the English 
Church of England in the Articles is not removed beyond 
all question. In the Articles of 1552 it was affirmed that 
4 pattoly Scripture containeth all things necessary to salva- 
b ‘tion, but nothing was then said of the books included 





i? 1 Doctrinal Treatises, &e. p. 521 4 1b. p- 531. 

(ed. Park. Soc.). > The changes with regard to the 
|g. 71d. p. 523. Apocrypha are given inthe Bible in 
if 3 Ib. p. 525. | the geet pp. 282 ff, 
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cuap. 11 under that title. In the Elizabethan Articles of 1562 and 
1571 a definition was added: ‘In the name of Holy Scrip- 
‘ture we do understand those Canonical books of the Old 
‘and New Testament of whose authority was never any. 
‘doubt in the Church.” Then follows a statement ‘ Of the 
‘names and number of the Canonical books,’ in which the 
books of the Old Testament are enumerated at length. 
A list of the Old Testament Apocrypha is given next, im- 
perfect in the Latin, but complete in the English ; and at 
the end it is said: ‘all the books of the New Testament, 
“as they are commonly received, we do receive and account 
‘them for Canonical; but no list is given’. A strict in- 
terpretation of the language of the Article thus leaves a 
difference between Canonical books and such Canonical 
books as have never been doubted in the Church*, Nor 


is it a complete explanation of the omission of a catalogue 
that the Articles were framed with a special reference to 
the Church of Rome, with which the Church of England © 
had no controversy as to the New Testament; for the | 
catalogue of the New Testament books is given, not only | 
in the French and Belgian Articles, which alone of the | 
foreign Confessions contain any list of the books of Serip- 
ture, but also in the Westminster Confession and in the 


Trish Articles®*. 


The opinions 


Reformers. 


1 Hardwick, Hist. of the Articles’ 
App. iii. p.275. The Latin text 
(1562) only notices the Apocryphal 
bvoks, without distinguishing the 
-Apocryphal additicns to Esther, 
Daniel, and Jeremiah, 


But whatever may be the explanation of di ambi- 
Rejormen*” guity,—even if we admit that the framers of our Articles 
were willing to allow a certain freedom of opinion on a 

_ question which was left undecided, not only by the Lu- 

theran, but by many Calvinistic Churches,—there can be 










2 Some light may be perhaps 
thrown upon this strange ambiguity, 
which, as far as I know, is not no- 
ticed in any history of the Articles. 

3 Confess. Fid. Cap. i.; Ni iemeyer, 
11. 1 ff.; Hardwick, 7b. App. vi. 
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no doubt as to the general reception of all the books of cmap. ut. 
the New Testament as they now stand by our chief Re- 

formers. Tyndale in his Prologues notices the doubts as trsvaue. 
to the Apostolical authority of the Epistles of St Jude and 

St James and of the Epistle to the Hebrews; but he adds 

that ‘he sees no reason why they should not be accounted 

‘parts of Holy Scripture’*’ Bishop Jewel rebuts Staple- sews. 
ton’s charge that he rejected the Epistle of St James on 

the authority of Calvin*. Bullinger’s.Decades contain a goussexe. 
list of all the books of the New Testament in the ‘roll 

‘of the Divine Scriptures?’ Whitaker affirms that our warraxen. 
Church receives ‘the same books of the New Testament is 
‘and those only, as were enumerated at the Council of 

“Trent; though he notices the doubts of the Lutherans 

and of Caietan in particular as to the seven Antilego- 

mena‘. Fuike again in his answer to Martin states that Force. 1582 
the Holy Scriptures according to the acknowledgment of 


~ the English Church are ‘all and every one of ie credit 





‘and authority, as being all inspired of God’...’ But it is 
useless to multiply quotations, for I am not aware that the 
judgment of the English Church as expressed by her 
theologians has ever aicd as to the Canonical authority 
of any of the books of the New Testament. If she left 
her sons at liberty to test the worth of their inheritance, 
they have learnt to value more highly what they have 
proved more fully. The same Apostolic books as gave life 
and strength to the early Churches quicken our own. 


And they are recognized in the same way, by familiar and 
reverent use, and not by any formal decree. 


1 He makes no preface to the 4 Whitaker, Disp. on Scripture, 


| Apocalypse. : c. Xvi. p. 105 (ed. Park. Soc 


 * Jewel, Defence of Apology, Pt. > Fulke, Defence of the Transla- 
Soe 9x. 3. tion of the Bible, p. 8 (ed. Park. 
_ 3% Bullinger, Decades, 1.p.54 (ed. Soc.). 


iq Park. Soc.). 
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Conclusion. 


Little now remains to be added on a retrospect of the 
history of the Canon. That whole history is itself a strik- 
ing lesson in the character and conduct of the Providential 
government of the Church. The recognition of the Apo- 
stolic writings as authoritative and complete was partial 
and progressive, like the formulizing of’ doctrine, and the 
settling of ecclesiastical order. But each successive step 


was virtually implied in that which preceded; and the © 


principle by which they were all directed was acknow- 
ledged from the first. 


Thus it is that it is impossible to point to any period 


as marking the date at which our present Canon was de- — 


termined. When it first appears, it is presented notasa | 


novelty but as an ancient tradition. Its limits were fixed 
in the earliest times by use rather than by criticism; and 
this use itself was based on immediate knowledge. 


For it is of the utmost importance to remember that | 


the Canon was never referred in the first ages to the au- 


thority of Fathers or Councils. The appeal was made not — 


to the judgment of men but-to that of Churches, and of 
those particularly which were most nearly interested in 
the genuineness of separate writings. And thus it is found 


that while all the Canonical books are supported by the © 


concurrent testimony of all, or at least of many Churches, 


. no more than isolated opinions of private men can be 


brought forward in support of the authority of any — 


_ writings. For the New Testament Apocrypha can hold a 


place by the side of the Apostolic books only so long as | 
our view is limited to a narrow range: a comprehensive - 
survey of their general relations shews the me interval 4 
which they are separated. 


: 
| 
| 
| 
. 
| 
: 
| 
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And this holds true even of those books which are ex- coNnciUsIoN. 
posed to the most serious doubts. The Canonicity of the 
second Epistle of St Peter, which on purely historical 
grounds cannot be pronounced certainly authentic, is yet 
supported by évidence incomparably more weighty than 
can be alleged in favour of that of the Epistle of Barna- 
bas, or of the Shepherd of Hermas, the best attested of 
Apocryphal writings. Nor must it be forgotten that in the 
fourth century numerous sources of information were still 
open to which we can no longer have recourse. And how 
important these may have been for the history of the 
Canon can be rightly estimated by the results which have 
followed from some recent discoveries, which have tended 
without exception to remove specious difficulties and. to 
confirm the traditional judgments of the Church. | 

But though external egidciees: is the proper proof both 
of the authenticity and authority of the New Testament, it 
is supported by powerful internal testimony drawn from 
the relations of the books to one another and to the early 
developments of Christian doctrine. Subjective criticism 
when used as an independent guide is always uncertain, 
and often treacherous; but when it is confined to the in- 
terpretation and comparison of historic data, it confirms’as 
well as illustrates. And no one perhaps can read the New 
Testament as a whole, even in the pursuit of some parti- 
cular investigation, without gaining a conviction of its 
unity not less real because it cannot be expressed or trans- 
ferred. But while this must be matter of personal expe- 
‘rience, the connexion of the Apostolic writings with the 
characteristic forms of early doctrine is clearer and more 
_ tangible. Something has been said already on this sub- 
ject, and it offers a wide field for future investigation. For 
_ the New Testament is not only a complete spring of Chris- 
_-tian truth; it is also a pertect ne to the ery, of the 
_ Christian Chirrch, . 3 
| CG, | - @G 
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To the last however it will be impossible to close up 
every avenue of doubt, and the Canon, like all else that 
has a moral value, can be determined only with practical 
and not with demonstrative certainty. But to estimate 
the comparative value of this proof, let any one contrast 
the evidence on which we receive the writings of St Paul 
or St John with that which we regard as satisfactory in 
the case of the letters of Cicero or Pliny. The result is as 
striking as it is for the most part unnoticed. Yet the 
record of divine Revelation when committed to human 


care, is not, at least apparently, exempted from the acci- 


dents and caprices which affect the transmission of ordi- 
nary books, And if the evidence by which its authenticity 
is supported is more complete, more varied, more continu- 
ous, than can be brought forward for any other book, it 
is because it appeals with universal power to the con- 
science of mankind: because the Church which under the 
influence of the Spirit first recognized in it the law of its 
constitution has never failed to seek in it fresh guidance 
and strength, 








APPENDIX A. 


ON THE HISTORY OF THE WORD KANON’ 


HE original meaning of xavev (connected with 132, xavy, APPENDIX 
kavva, canna [canalis, channel], cane, cannon) is a straight A. The Clas 
vod, as a ruler, or rarely the beam of a balance ; and this with rot Ay Be 
the secondary notion either (1) of keeping anything straight, as ~ — 
the rods of a shield, or the rod (licvatoritum) used in weaving ; 
or (2) of testing straightness, as a carpenter's rule, and even 
improperly a plumbline. 
From the sense of literal measurement naturally followed aga 
the metaphorical use of xavwv (like regula, norma, rule) to 
express that which serves to measure or determine anything ; 
whether in Ethics, as the good man (Ar. “ith. Nie. 11. 4, 5); 
or in Art, as the Doryphorus of Polycletus (¢ xavev); or in 
Language, as the ‘Canons’ of Grammar’. 
With a slight variation in meaning, great epochs which 
served as landmarks of history, were called xavdves ypovixoi: 
and xavev was used for a summary account of the contents of 
a work—the rule, as it were, by which its composition was 
determined®, 
One instance of the metaphorical use of the word requires 
_ special notice. The Alexandrine grammarians spoke of the 
classic Greek authors, as a whole, as 6 xavwv, the absolute 


standard of pure language, the perfect model of composition‘, 


2 Credner has investigated the 3 Cf. Credner, p..1to. To this 
_ early meanings of the word at con- sense must be referred the Paschal 


_ siderable length, but I cannot ac- Canons of various authors, and the 
cept all his conclusions (Zur. Gesch, | ELusebian Canons of the New Testa- 
d. K. 3—68). ment. 

* References for all these mean- * Redepenning, Origenes, I. 12. 


ings are given in the Lexicons, 
. GG2 
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APPENDIX By a common transition in the history of words, xavoy as 
re that which measures was afterwards used for that which is 

so measured. Thus a certain space at Olympia was called 

kavwv: and in late Greek xavwy (canon) was used for a fixed 


3. Passively. 


tax, as of corn’. So also in Music, a canon is a composition in 
which a given melody is the model on which all the parts are 
strictly formed. 


B. The Becle. So. far we have traced the common use of xavwv- and 
siastical use o; : : : : 
the werd. at first sight the application of the word to the collection of 


classic authors seems to offer a complete explanation of its use 
in relation to Holy Scripture; but the ecclesiastical history of 
r. Inthe the word lends no support to such an hypothesis. The word 
a occurs in its literal sense in Judith xiii. 6 (LXX) for the rod 
at the head of a couch; and again in Job xxxviii. 5 (Aq.) for 
a measuring line (\P, ozapriov, LX X. linea, Vulg.)* | 
ee a In the New Testament it is used in two eee i of St 
. Paul’s coal In one (Gal. vi. 16, cot 7 Kavovn (regula, 
Vulg.) tovt orotxyoovor) the abstract idea of the Christian | 
rule of faith is connected by the verb with the primary notion 
of an outward measure. In the second (2 Cor. x. 13—16, | 
kata 76 pérpov Tod Kavovos (regule, Vulg.) kara Tov Kavova npL.av | 
év adXoTpiw Kavovt) the transition from an active to a passive 

Sense is very clearly marked. 
to ortivne: . in later Christian writers the metaphorical use of xavov 
i. Generally: 1s very frequent, both in a general sense (Clem. R. ad Corinth. 
a. ee I, 0 Kavov THs UToTayHs: Cc. 7, 6 evkens Kal Geuves THS ayias 
sense, kAnoews Kavwv); and also in reference to a definite rule (id. c. 
41, 0 wpiopevos THS AetToupyias Kavwv*). One use of the word 
however rose into peculiar prominence, and is of great im- 
oe ete portance with regard to the history of Holy Scripture. He- 
gesippus (cf. pp. 179 sqq.), according to the narration of 
_ Eusebius, spoke of those who tried to corrupt the ‘sound rule 
® (ov ref kavova) of the saving proclamation ;’ and whether the 


1 Cf. Forcellinus and Du Cange, and vduos. Credner, ss. 11 f. 
s. v. Canon. 3 Credner (s. 15) thinks that the 
? The word is used by Philo in word even here describes an ideal 
connexion with mapdyyeAua, Spos, standard. 
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words be exactly quoted or not, they are fully supported by APPENDIX 
the authority of subsequent writers’. The early fathers, from 

the time of Ireneus, continually appeal to the Jule of 
Christian teaching,—variously modified in the different phrases 

the Rule of the Church, the Rule of Truth, the Rule of Faith*,— 

in their controversy with heretics; and from the first, as it 

seems, it was regarded in a double form. At one time it is an 

abstract ideal standard, handed down to successive generations, Alstract, or 
the inner law, as it were, which regulated the growth and 

action of the Church, felt rather than expressed, realized 

rather than defined. At another time it is a concrete form, heats 

a set Creed, embodying the great principles which characterized (te Creed. . 


1 In the Clementine Homilies the 
word xavwy is of frequent occurrence. 
Thus the principle of a duality in 
nature and Revelation is described 
as 0 Aédyos TOU rpoPyTikod Kavdvos, 6 
kavew THs cugvylas (Hom. I. 15, 18, 
23). In like manner mention is 
made of the ‘ Rule of the Church’ 
and of the ‘Rule of Truth;’ and it 
was by this Rule that apparent dis- 
crepancies of Scripture were to be 
reconciled, by this that the unity of 
the Jewish nation was preserved 
(Clem. ad Jac. 2, 19; Petr. ad Jac. 
3; Petr. ad Jae. 1), Cf. Credner, 
ss. 17 ff. 

* Each of these three phrases 
possesses a peculiar meaning corre- 
sponding to the notions of the 
Church, the Truth, the Faith. 

i. ‘O xavey Tis €xkX\nolas ex- 
presses that Rule or governing prin- 
ciple by which the Church of God 
in its widest sense is truly held to- 
gether, and yet gradually unfolded 
in the different stages of its growth. 
In early Christian writers it specially 
described that which was the com- 
mon ground of the Old and New 
Testaments. Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
vil. 16. 105; Orig. de Prine. IV. 9. 
But it is no less applied to the pe- 
culiar Rule and order of the Chris- 
tian Church; yet still to that Rule 


as being one, and not as made up of 
many rules. Cf. Corn. ap. Euseb. 
H. E. Vi. 43. So also we find xavwv 


‘éxkAnowacrixos in Synod. Ant. ap. 


Routh, Rell. 111. 291; Coneil. Nic. 
Can. 2, 6, &c. And as applied to 
details, 6 kavev in Conc. Neoces. Can. 
14. Cf. Routh, tv. 208. Yet cf. Syn. 
Ant. ap. Routh, III. 305. 

ii. ‘O xavow THs adnGeias. As 
the Rule of the Church regarded the 
outward embodiment of divine teach- 
ing in a society, so the Rule of Truth 
had reference to the informing life 
by which it is inspired. Clem. Alex, 
vil. 16. For the Christian this Rule 
was the expression of the funda- 
mental articles of his creed. | Cf. 
Tren. c. Hert. 9.4; 22.1; Novat. 
de Trin. 21; Firm. £p. (Cypr.) 
LXXV. 

iii. O Kxavdv Tis wlorews. The 
Rule of Truth, when viewed in this 
concrete form, became the Rule of 
Faith. The phrase first occurs in 
the letter of Polycrates (Euseb. 
H.E. v. 24), and repeatedly in Ter- 
tullian (e.g. de Vel. Virg. 1). 

Credner has discussed these va- 


rious phrases with his usual care 


and research; but it is surprising to 
find a scholar speaking repeatedly 
of 6 Kavow éxxAno.acTikés (a. a, O, 
ss. 20—58). 


APPENDIX 
A. 


(y) The Rule 
of Discipline. 
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the doctrine and practice of the Catholic Church. Thus 
Clement speaks of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Canon’ as consisting in 
the ‘harmonious concord of the Law and the Prophets with 
‘the dispensation (6:a07xy) given to men at the presence of the 
‘Lord among them’*.’ In other words, the Rule which de- 


termined the progress of the Church was seen in that principle 


of unity by which its several parts were bound together, ‘in 
‘virtue of the appropriate dispensations [granted at successive 
‘periods|, or rather in virtue of one dispensation adapted to the 
‘wants of different times*.’ But this principle of unity found a 
clear expression ‘in the one unchangeable rule of faith®,’ the 
Apostolic enunciation of the great facts of the Incarnation, in 
which all earlier Revelations and later hopes found their ex- 
planation and fulfilment. 

At the beginning of the fourth century the word received a 
still more definite and restricted meaning, without losing the 
original idea involved in it. The standard of revealed truth 
was the measure of practice no less than of belief; and 
Synodical decisions were regarded in detail as ‘Canons’ of 
Christian action*. In particular the sum of such decisions 
affecting those specially devoted to the ministry in holy things 
was the ‘Rule’ by which they were bound; and they were 
described simply as ‘those included in or belonging to the 
‘Rule,’ just as we now speak of ‘ordination’ and ‘orders®.’ 


Levous mpd kaTaBons Kbopou eyvwKs. 
3 Tertull. de Vel. Virg. 1. 


1 Clem. Alex. Strom. VI. 15. 125: 
Kavow éxkAnovacTiKds  cuvwdla Kal 


 cupdwvia vouou te Kal mpopyntav 
TH KaTa THv Tod Kuplov mapovoelay 
mapadiwouévyn Siabjnkyn. Cf. p. 457, 
a: 3. 

* Clem. Alex. Strom. VI. 17. 107: 
kaTrd Te owv trécTacw KaTd TE €ri- 
voay Kata Te apxiv KaTd Te éLoxny 
povnv eval gdayev Thy dapxatav Kal 
Kabortruxhv éxxrnolar, eis evdrnra Tl- 
oTEWws pds KaTa Tas oiKkelas dtadjKas, 
HGddov 66 Kara Thy Siadhkyv Thy piav 
dtaddpors Tots xpévors, Evds (Tod Geoi) 
T@ Bovrevpare 6 évds (rod xuplov), 
Guvdyoucay Tovs 70n KarareTaypé- 
vous, oS mpowpticer 6 Oeds Sikaious éco- 


4 The ordinances of Gregory of 
Neo-Ceesarea (c. 262 A.D.) and those 
of Peter of Alexandria (c. 306 A.D.), 
taken from his work epi peravolas 
(Routh, Rell. Sacr. m1. 256 ff.; Iv. 
23 ff.), are called ‘Canons,’ but it is 
probable that the title was given to 
them at a later time. The first 
Council which gave the name of 
Canons to its decrees was that of 
Antioch (341 A.D.): in the earlier 
Councils they were called déyuara 
or dpa. Cf. Credner, p. 51 n. 

5 The earliest instance of this use 
of the word with which I am ac. 
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There was a further stage in the pili of the word when appENnpIx 
it assumed a definitely passive meaning, as when applied to the , ai calsaeall 
fixed Psalms appointed for Fadi ar or to the ‘Canon,’ the passive sense. 
invariable element of the Roman Liturgy, in the course of 
which the dead were commemorated or ‘canonized’.’ 

Hitherto no instance of the application of the word xavov ii. As applied 
to the Holy Scriptures has been noticed, and the earliest with ee 
which I am poquetiiad occurs in Athanasius; but the deriva- ee deriva- 


es of Kavu 


tives xavovixds, kavoviZe, occur in Origen” " dlndgh these words were used 





. pevot. Can.19:.. 


quainted occurs in the Nicene de- ° 


crees: Can. 16: mpeoBirepa 7} did- 
Kovot 7) OAws €v TS Kavou eLerafbmevor. 
Can. 17: modo év TG kavonn Fer afs- 
-TeplT&v diakoviod Gv 
kal d\ws Tov év TH kavdue (al. KANPwW) 
eferafouévwv. Cf. Conc. Ant. Can. 
6: 6 avdrds 5é dpos émt Aaltkay kal 
ampecButépwv Kai diaxdvev Kal map- 
Tw Tov €v TH Kavove (al. év TH KA7- 
py Katradeyoudvwv). Cone. Chale. 
2: 9 6Aws Twa Tov Kavdvos. But this 
Kavwv must not be confounded with 
the xarddoyos, though the same per- 
sons might be described as & 7@ 
karadoyw and év r@ xavivi. Thus 
the two are joined in Cone. Trull. 5: 
Eenbels Tov év ieparixG Kataddoyw Tov 
é€vT@ kavou... Again in Conc. Tol. 
III. 5: qui vero sub canone ecclesias- 
tico jacuerint... Athanas. (?) de 
Virgin. I, p. 1052: ovai mapbévy TH 
By oto bd kavdva. Cf. Conc. Ant. 
1. The word xavovxol first occurs 
in Cyril (Catech. Pref. 3, ef. Conc. 
Laod. 15; Cone. Constant. 1, 6), 
and is found frequently in later wri- 
ters. Du Cange (s. v.) quotes a 
passage which illustrates very well 
the origin of the word: Canonici se- 
cundum canones—an earlier writer 
would have said canonem—regulares 
secundum regulam vivant. 

Bingham (Antig. I. 5, 10) and 
Credner (p. 56), though with hesita- 
tion, identify the kaywy and the xa- 
Tddoyos, but the passages quoted 
are I think conclusive against the 
identification. 


1 Cf. Suicer, s. v. 

The interchange of kavovxds and 
KkaGoXcxds, not only in the title of the 
seven Catholic Epistles but else- 
where, is a singular proof of the sup- 
posed universality of an authorita- 
tive judgment of the Church. Cf. 
Kuseb. A. £. ul. 5 ; Cone. Carthag. 
XxIv. (Int. Gr.) 

There is a curious account of xa- 
vovikyj—the mathematical basis of 
music—in Aulus Gellius, V.A. Xvi. 
18; and in other Roman scientific 
writers the word canonicus is used 
to express that which is determined 
by definite rules, as the phenomena 
of the heavens. Cf. August. de 
Civ. Dei, 111. 15. 1, and Forcellinus, 
BV; 

2 Orig. de Princ. Iv. 33: in Scrip- 
turis Canonicis nusquam ad preesens 
invenimus. Id. Prol.in Cantic. s. f.: 
Illud tamen palam est multa vel ab 
apostolis vel ab evangelistis exempla 
esse prolata et Novo Testamento in- 
serta, quz in his Scripturis quas 
Canonicas habemus, nunquam legi- 
mus, in apocryphis tamen inveniun- 
tur et evidenter ex ipsis ostenduntur 
assumpta. Id. Comm. in Matt. § 117: 
In nullo regulari libro hoc positum 
invenitur. Id. Comm. in Matt. § 28: 
Nec enim fuimus in libris canoniza- 
tis historiam de Janne et Jambre 
resistentibus Mosi. Just before Ru- 
finus says: Fertur ergo in Scripturis 
non manifestis (t. ¢. apocryphis, as 
he elsewhere translates the word). 
The phrase (Prol. in Cantic. s. f.) cum 


ee 


before aa 
word itself, 


but not com- 
monty till 


after the per- 


secution of 
Diocletian. 


(a) KavoviKds. 
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did not come into common use till the beginning of the fourth 
century. In the interval Diocletian had attempted to destroy 
the ‘Scriptures of the Christian Law; and as far as his efforts 
tended to make a more complete separation of authoritative 
from unauthoritative books, they were likely to fix upon the 
former.a popular and simple title. 


of the word Kaveuv. 


Yet even after the perse- 
cution of Diocletian the word Canonical was not universally 
current. Husebius I believe nowhere applies it to the Holy 
Scriptures; and its reappearance in the writings of Athana- 
sius seems to shew that it was originally employed in the school 
of Alexandria, and thence ee into the general dialect of 
the Church, 

The original meaning of the whole class of words, Canonical, 
Canonize, Canon, in reference to the Scriptures is necessarily to 
be sought in that of the word first used. But xavovixds, like 
Kavev, was employed both in an active and in a passive sense. 
Letters which contained rules, and letters composed according 
to rule, were alike called Canonical’; and so the name may 
have been given to the Apostolic writings either as containing 
the standard of doctrine or as ratified by the decision of the 
Church. Popular opinion favours the first interpretation’: 
the prevalent usage of the word however is decidedly in 
favour of the second. ‘Thus the Latin equivalent of xavovikos, 


w 


neque apud Hebreos...amplius ha-  Sacr. m1. 256 ff). Ou the littere 


, . 
tele CE COE LL LL LL OL OL A 


beatur in Canone, is probably only a 
rendering of kavovifouat. 

' Since these words are found in 
works which survive only in the 
Latin version, they have been sus- 
pected by Redepenning (Origenes, I. 
239) to be due to Rufinus, and not 
to Origen. 
penning without reserve. But I can 
see no ground for the suspicion. 
The fact that in one place we have 
regularis and in another canonicus 
to express the same idea marks an 
exact translation. 

__+'The canonical letter of Gregory 
of Cesarea (c. 262 A. D.) is an in- 
stance of the first kind (Routh, Rell. 


‘Credner follows Rede- 


formate or canonice, cf. Bingham, 
Il. 4, 5- 

2 Even Credner has sanctioned 
this view: ‘ The Scriptures of the 
‘ Canon (ypagal xavovos) are,’ he says, 
‘the Scriptures of the Law: those 

‘ writings are canonical which obtain 
‘the force of Law: those writings are 
‘ canonized which are included among 
‘them’ (p. 67). Credner does not 
quote any instance of the phrase’ 
ypapat kavévos, nor do I know one; 
but he supports his view by refer- 
ence to the words scripture legis in 
the Acts of Felix (cf. p. 365), and to 
littere fider in Tertullian de Preser. 


14. 
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regularis, points to a passive sense, even though the analogy 
be imperfect. ecclesiastics again of every grade were called 
Canomci, as bound by a common rule; and in later times we 
commonly read of canonical obedience, a canonical allowance, 
and canonical hours of prayer. 

The application of xavovi~w (BiBAia Kavoviopeva, KEeKavovi- (8) KavoviSu- 

opéeva, axavovicta) to the Holy Scriptures confirms the belief 
that they were called canonical in a passive sense. In classical 
Greek the word means to measure or form according to a fixed 
standard’. As in similar terms, the notion of approval was 
added to that of trial; and those writings might fitly be said 
to be canonized which were ratified by an authoritative rule. 
Thus Origen says that ‘no one should use for the proof of doc- 
-‘*trine books not included among the canonized Scriptures*.’ 
Athanasius again speaks of ‘books which are canonized (xavovt- 
‘€6eva) and have been handed down’ from former time*. The 
Canon of [Laodicea] forbade the public reading of ‘books 
‘which had not been canonized (axavoviora).’ And at a later 
time we read ‘of books used in the Church and which have 
‘been canonized *.’ 

The clearest instance in early times of the application of 4) cavsv. 
the word xavov to the Scriptures occurs at the end of the enu- pais word. 
meration of the books of the Old and New Testaments com- 
monly attributed to Amphilochius. ‘This, he says, ‘would 
‘be the most unerring Canon of the Inspired Scriptures.’ The 
measure, that is, by which the contents of the Bible might be 
tried, and so approximately an index or catalogue of its con- 


APPENDIX 
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1 Of. Arist. Eth. Nic. 11. 3. 8, xa- 
vovigouey 5¢ kal Tas mpdées...ndovn 
xal Av7y.* In later times the word 
was used to express regular gram- 
matical inflexion. Schol. ad Hom. 
Odyss. 1X. 347: 70 6€ TH TO0ev Ka- 
yoiterat; A very striking instance 
of the use of the word in this sense, 
as applied to the substance of Apo- 
stolic teaching, is found in the Let- 
ter of Ptolemzus te Flora: pabjon 
Oeod SiddvT0s €€7s Kal THY ToOvTOU [Tod 
GyaGod] dpxny Te Kal yevynow ag.ov- 


pévn THs adrocro\KAs mapaddcews 
qv é€k Siadoxyns Kal ucts mapeiAnga- 
bev, pera Kal Tov Kavovicar mdvTas 
Tovs Aéyous TH TOU GwTHpos SidacKa- 
Nia (Epist. Ptolem. ap. Epiph. Her. 
2.0 0 8 

2 Orig. Comm. in Matt. § 28: 
Nemo uti debet ad confirmationem 
dogmatum libris qui sunt extra ca- 
nonizatas scripturas. 

3 Athan. Ep. Fest. App. D. The 
same phrase occurs in Leontius. 

4 Niceph. Stichometria, App. D. 


ee DIX 


Tts later 
meaning. 
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stituent books’. But the use of the word was not confined 
within these limits. It was natural that the rule of written, 
no less than of traditional teaching, should be regarded in a 
concrete form. The idea of the New Testament and the Creed 
grew out of the same circumstances and were fixed by the same 
authority. Thus Athanasius and later writers speak of books 
‘without the Canon,’ where the Canon is no longer the measure 
of Scripture, but Scripture itself as fixed and measured, the 
definite collection of books received by the Church as authori- 
tative. In this sense the word soon found general acceptance. 
The Canon was the measured field of the theologian, marked 
out like that of the athlete or of the Apostle by adequate 
authority. 

But though this was, as I believe, the true meaning of the 
word, instances are not wanting in which the Scriptures are 
called a Rule, as being in themselves the measure of Christian 
truth; for they possess an inherent authority though it was 
needful that they should be ratified by an outward sanction. 
At the beginning of the fifth century Isidore of Pelusium calls 
‘the divine Scriptures the rule of truth*; and it is useless to 
multiply examples from later ages. Time proved the worth of 
the Apostolic words. The ideal Rule preceded the material 
Rule; but after a long trial the Church recognized in the Bible 
the full enunciation of that law which was embodied in her 
formularies and epitomized in her Creeds, 


1 Amphil. Jamb. ad Sel. App. D. 
2 Isid. Pelus, Zp. cXiv. 6 xavav ris ddnOelas al Petar ypadat. 








APPENDIX B. 


ON THE USE OF APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS IN THE 
EARLY CHURCH. 


WO different classes of writings may be described as Apo- 
cryphal in respect to their claims to be admitted among 
the Canonical Scriptures of the New Testament. The first 
consists of the scanty remains of the works of the immediate 
successors of the Apostles: the second of books professing 
either to be written by Apostles or to contain an authoritative 
record of their teaching. The history of the first class conse- 
quently illustrates the limits by, which the idea of Canonicity 
was bounded; while the history of the second class offers a cri- 
terion of the critical tact by which the true and the false were 
distinguished by the early Church. The two classes together 
offer an instructive contrast to the New Testament as a whole, 
no less in their outward fortunes than in their inward cha- 
racter. | 
It would not have been surprising if the writings of the 
Apostolic Fathers had been invested with something of Apo- 
stolic authority, not indeed in accordance with their own 
claims', but by the pardonable reverence of a later age for all 
those who had looked on the Truth at its dawning. Yet a few 
questionable epithets alone remain to witness to the existence 
of such a feeling; and no more than three books of this class 
obtained a partial ecclesiastical currency, through which they 
were at first not clearly 1 cape from the disputed writings 
of the New Testament. 
The Epistle of Clement, the earliest and best authenticated 


1 Cf. pp. 50 ff. 
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The Epistle of 


Barnabas. 
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of uncanonical Christian writings, is quoted by Ireneus, by 
Clement of Alexandria, and by Origen, without anything to 
shew that they regarded it as an inspired book’. Eusebius 
omits all mention of it in his famous Catalogue of writings 
which claimed to be authoritative*; and though many later 
writers were acquainted with it, no one I believe favours its 


reception among the Canonical Scriptures. 


The Epistle of Barnabas, in consideration of the name of | 


the ‘Apostle,’ and of the peculiar character of its teaching, 
gained a position at Alexandria which it does not appear to 
have ever held in any other place ®*. 


with the Shepherd in the Sinaitic Manuscript of the Greek 


The Shepherd 
of Hermas. 


TTonoured in 
consideration 
of a@ supposed 
A postolic 
sanction. 


Bible. But Eusebius classes it among the ‘spurious’ books ; 
and Jerome calls it ‘Apocryphal*.’ 
The Shepherd of Hermas again, which apres in 


+. 


It is contained together — 


form and manner most closely to the pattern of Holy Scrip- | 


tures, though commonly quoted with respect by the Greek 
fathers, is expressly stated by Tertullian to have been excluded 


from the New Testament ‘by every Council of the Churches,’ — 


Catholic or schismatic’. 

Nor was it a mere accident that these three welelan occu- 
pied a peculiar position. They were supposed to be written by 
men who were honoured by direct Apostolic testimony. But 
the letters of Polycarp and Ignatius, whose names the New 









1 Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 7..38; Iv. 
17. 107 (6 dwécro\os KAjuys) ; vi. 8. 
65. Cf. 2b. v. 12.81. Orig. de Prine. 
ll. 3. 6; Sel. an Ezech. viii. Cf. in 
Joan. T. vi. 36. 

a" Buseb, #1. 0. as. Cig. 371, 
This is the more remarkable because 
he elsewhere mentions the Epistle 
with great respect, cf. iii. 16: weydAn 
Kal Oavuuacia émicrov\y. Cf. also 
H. E. VI. 13. 

3 Clem. Alex, Strom.t1. 6. 31: efxé- 
Tws otv 0 dméaro\os BapvdGas... ib. 
7- 353 IL. 20. 116: of prow de? mhei- 
dvav Abyov mapabemerys pdpruv TOV 
dtooTo\Kov BapydBar, 6 5é rdv €B50- 


PyKovTa nv kal suvepyos TOU ILavdov.,, 


Cf. Strom. 11...18; 673 wh. -aesbag 
v;.8, 525 2b. 10. 64. 

Orig. c. Cels. 1. 63: yéypamrat 
év 7H BapyaBa KxabodKq émiorodn: 
Comm. in Rom. I. 24: ...in multis 
Sa locis... Cf. de Prine. Tt. 
2. 5) 

ry Euseb. H. #. m1. 25. Hieron. 
de Virr, Jul. 6: Barnabas Cyprius... 
epistolam composuit quze inter apo: | 
cryphas Scripturas legitur. 

5 Tert. de Pudic. 10, 20. Cf. 
Hieron. 7n Hab. i. (i. 14). The re- 
ferences of Irenzeus and Origen to 
the Shepherd have been noticed al- 


ready, pp. 337 n. 3, 319 D. I, 
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Testament does not record, were never put forward as claiming 
Canonical authority’. And thus the high estimation in which 
the works of Clement and Barnabas and Hermas were held be- 
comes an indirect evidence of the implicit reverence paid to the 
Apostolic words, and of the Apostolic basis of the Canon. 

The usage of the Churches interprets and corrects the judg- 
ment of individual writers. The Epistle of Barnabas was read 
in the time of Jerome, but among the Apocryphal Scriptures, 
_ and it is still found in the Sinaitic Manuscript after the A poca- 
lypse. The Epistle of Clement was publicly read in the Church 
at Corinth and elsewhere*; and it also is included (with the 
second spurious Epistle) in the Alexandrine Manuscript of the 
Greek Bible*; but in this case the book was placed after the 
Apocalypse; and so in both respects it occupied a position 
similar to that of the Apocryphal books of the Old Testament, 
according to the judgment of our own Church. The Shepherd 
again was long regarded as a book useful for purposes of in- 
struction, and is found not only in the Greek Sinaitic Manu- 
script, but also in Latin Bibles; but it was definitely excluded 
from the Canon by Eusebius, Athanasius, and Jerome, who 
record its partial reception*. And in a word, no one of these 
writings is reckoned among the Canonical books in any Cata- 
logue of the Scriptures’. 

If then it be admitted, and this is the utmost that can be 
urged, that these books were at one time ranged with the Anti- 
legomena of the New Testament’, it is evident that they occupied 


~ 1 Cf. Hieron. de Virr. Jil. 17: 
[Polye. ad Phil. Epistola] in con- 
ventu Asiz legitur. 
2 Euseb. H. £. ut 16; Iv. 23. 
Hieron. de Virvr. Jil. 15. 
_ 3% The fact that this is the only 
copy of the Epistle now in existence 
is in itself a proof of its compara- 
tively limited circulation. 

4 Euseb. H. Z. it. 25; Athanas. 
Ep. Fest. 'T. tT. 767. 7° 
= .* The Wueslbric at the end of the 
_ Apostolic Canons may seem an ex- 
ception to this statement, since it 
ratifies the two Epistles and Consti- 


tutions of Clement; but it has been 
shewn already that the peculiarities 
of this Catalogue received no conci- 
liar sanction. Cf. p. 389. 

6 According to the old text of the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus the Apo- 
calypse is classed with the writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers as Apocry- 
phal; but the truer text places it 
with the Apocalypse of Peter, the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, 


. and the Epistle of Barnabas, as dis- 


puted, while the remaining writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers, with some 
other books, are Apocryphal. _ 
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The Gospel 
according to 
the Hebrews. 


of St John. 
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that position in virtue of a supposed indirect Apostolic autho- | 
rity, just as the other books were disputed, because their claims | 
to Apostolicity were also supposed to be indirect’. And it is — 
equally certain that those who expressed the judgment of the » 
Church, when a decision was first called for, unanimously ex- | 
cluded them from the Canon, while with scarcely less unanimity | 
they included in it the Epistles of 8t James and St Jude, the | 
Hpistle to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse and shorter Epistles | 
The ecclesiastical use of the writings of the Apo- 


—— . 


stolic fathers was partial and reserved from the first, and it — 
became gradually less frequent till it ceased entirely. Wider » 
knowledge and longer experience denied to them the sanction | 
which it accorded to the doubtful books of the New Testament. | 
Of Apocryphal writings directly claiming Apostolic autho-— 
rity, four only deserve particular notice, the Gospel according | 
to the Hebrews, and the Gospel, the Preaching, and the Apo- 
calypse of St Peter. The Gospel according to the Egyptians’, 
and the Acts of Paul and Thecla, never obtained any marked 
authority; and still less so the various Gospels and Acts which 
date from the close of the second century, and are popularly } 
attributed to the inventive industry of Leucius’. | 
One passage which occurred in the Gospel according to the | 
Hebrews is found in a letter of Ignatius, who does not how- 
ever quote the words as written, but only on traditional autho- 
rity*, Papias again related a story ‘of a woman accused of 


— oe <=, 


‘many crimes before our Lord, which was contained in the | 
‘Gospel according to the Hebrews,’ but the words of Eusebius | 
seem to imply that he did not refer to that book as the source | 


c 


of the narrative’, The evangelic quotations of Justin Martyr 


1 The second Epistle of St Peter 
is the only exception to this state- 
ment; and that is beset with pecu- 
a historical difficulties on every 
side. 


? Clem. Alex. Strom. 111.9. 63; ib. 


T3. 93: ™pOrov Kev ow év Tols Ta- 
padedouevors hut rérrapow evayye- 
Alots OUK Exouev TO pyrov, GAN év TE 


kar’ Aiyurrious. Cf. [Clem.] Zp. 11. 
12. See Introduction to the Study of 
the Gospels, App.C. 
3 Of. p. 354. 

4 Ton. ad Smyrn. iii. Cf. Jacob- 
son, l. ¢. ; 

5 Kuseb. H. £. 111. 39. Cf. Routh, 
Rell. Sacr. I. 39. 
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offer no support to the notion that he used it as a coordinate APPENDIX 
authority with the Canonical Gospels, but on the contrary dis- 
tinguish a detail which it contained from that which was written 
in the Apostolic memoirs’. Hegesippus is the first author who 
was certainly acquainted with it; but there is nothing to shew 
that he attributed to it any peculiar authority*. Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen both quote the book, but both distinctly 
afirm that the four Canonical Gospels stood alone as acknow- 
ledged records of the Lord’s life*. Epiphanius regarded the 
‘Hebrew Gospel’ as a heretical work based on St Matthew. 
Jerome has referred to it several times*, and he translated it 
into Latin, but he nowhere attributes to it any peculiar autho- 
rity, and calls St John expressly the fourth and last Evangelist. 
Yet the fact that he appealed to the book as giving the testi- 
mony of antiquity furnished occasion for an adversary to charge 
him with making ‘a fifth Gospel°; and at a later time, in 
deference to Jerome’s judgment, Bede reckoned it among the 
‘ecclesiastical’ rather than the ‘ Apocryphal writings*.’ 

The Gospel of Peter has been already noticed. How far plete 
this Gospel was connected with the ‘ Preaching of Peter, which of Peter 
is quoted frequently by Clement of Alexandria’, and once by 
Gregory of Nazianzus*, is very uncertain”, There is indeed 





1 Cf. pp. 137 ff. 

2 Heges. ap. Euseb. #. EF. Iv. 22; 
Routh, Rell. Sacr. I. 2773; supr. 
pp- 183 f. 

3 Clem. Alex. Strom. II. 9. 453 
Orig. Comm. Hom. in Jer. xv, § 4. 

4 Dial. adv. Pelag. 111. 2: In E- 
vangelio juxta Hebreos, quod Chal- 
daico quidem Syroque sermone sed 
Hebraicis litteris scriptum est, quo 
utuntur usque hodie Nazareni, se- 
cundum apostolos, sive ut plerique 


autumant juxta Mattheum, quod et 


in Cesariensi habetur bibliotheca, 
narrat historia...Quibus testimoniis 
si non uteris ad auctoritatem, utere 
saltem ad antiquitatem, quid omnes 


-ecclesiastici viri senserint. Cf. de 
| Verr. Til. 2; wm Isat. Iv. c. xi; id. 
XI. c. xl.; in Ezech. Iv. c. xvi. ; i 


Mich. 11. ce. vii. (quoted with the 
Song of Solomon, yet with hesita- 


tion); Comm. in Matt. I. ce. vi. 113 | 


4b: Tl. cx; 13 > 8b. IVsC. XXVil. 51; 
Comm. in Eph. Ul. c. v. 4.  Cred- 
ner (Beitr. 1. 395 ff.) gives these and 
the remaining passages at length. 

5 Julian Pelag. ap. August. Op. 
imperf. Iv. 88. 

6 Bede, Comm. in Lue. init. quot- 
ed on Hieron. adv. Pelag. Il. 2. 
See Introduction to the Study of the 
Gospels, App. D. 

7 Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 29. 182 
Vis a: ae ae, we Oy AGS. we. 1s. 
128. 

8 Greg. Naz. Ep. ad Cesar. I. 
Credner, Beitr. I. 353, 359. 

9 Some have argued that the Acts, 
the Preaching, the Doctrine, and the 
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nothing in the fragments of the preaching that remain which 
requires a severer censure than Serapion passed on the Gospel. 


And it seems very likely that both books contained memoirs 


of the Apostle’s teaching based in a great measure on authentic 
traditions. 


It has been already shewn that it is uncertain whether the 


even if it had been so, the custom of an obscure town, which 
was at once corrected by superior authority, cannot be set 
against the silence of the other early Churches, and the con- 
demnation of the book by every later writer who mentions it. 
In reply to a quotation from the Doctrine of Peter, Origen says 
that we ‘must first reply that that book is not reckoned among 


‘the ecclesiastical books; and next shew that it is not a ge- 
‘nuine writing of Peter nor of any one else who was inspired — 
and Eusebius repeats the same judg- | 


‘by the Spirit of God ;’ 
ment*. _ Nor am I aware that it was ever supposed to be a 
Canonical book. 

The Canonicity of the Apocalypse of Peter is supported by 
more important authority. The doubtful testimony of the 
Muratorian Canon has been considered before*. In addition 
to this, Clement of Alexandria wrote short notes upon it, as 
well as upon the Catholic Epistles and upon the Epistle of Bar- 
-‘nabas*. But the book was rejected by Eusebius’, and I be- 
lieve by every later writer. 

Mention has been made already of the insertion of the two 
Epistles of Clement and of the Epistle of Barnabas and the 
Shepherd in the Alexandrine and Sinaitic Manuscripts of the 
Greek Bible respectively. Two other Greek Manuscripts con- 


Apocalypse of Peter, the Preaching 
and Acts of Paul, and the Preaching 


. of Peter and Paul, were only differ- 


ent recensions of the same work. It 
is perhaps nearer the truth to say 
that they were all built on a com- 
mon oral tradition. The variety 
of titles and forms is in itself a con- 
clusive argumeut against their gene- 


ral and public reception. Cf. Reuss, 
§ 253. 

* Cf. pp. 342 sq. 

* Orig. de Princ. 1. Pref. 8; cf. 
Comm. in Joan. XII. 17. Euseb. 
A, £. iM, 3: 

3 Cf. p. Tor. 

4 Euseb. H. £. vi. 14. 

vie a, 23. 


Gospel of Peter was regarded as Canonical at Rhossus’; and — 
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tain notices of Apocryphal writings which are curious, though APPENDIX 
they are not of importance. At the end of the Codex Boerne- coq Rok! 
rianus (G) a Manuscript of the ninth century, which contains 

the thirteen Epistles of St Paul with some lacune, after a 

vacant space occur the words: ‘ The Epistle to Laodiceans begins’ 

[pos Aaovdaxnoas (laudicenses g.) apxerat]. This addition is 

not found in the Codex Augiensis (F) which was derived from 

the same original as G, nor is there any trace of the Epistle 

itself. Haimo of Halberstadt in the ninth century mentions 

the Latin cento of Pauline phrases which now bears the title 

fas useful though not Canonical,’ and the inscription in G 

probably refers to the same compilation. 

In the Codex Claromontanus (D) again after the Epistle to Cod. Claro- 

Philemon there occurs a Stichometry of the books of the Old aT 
and New Testament, obviously imperfect and corrupt, and 
then follows, after a vacant space, the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
This Stichometry omits the Epistles to the Philippians, both to 
the Thessalonians, and to the Hebrews; and after mention- 
ing the Epistle to Jude thus concludes: ‘The Epistle of Barna- 
‘bas, the Apocalypse of John, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
‘Shepherd, the Acts of Paul, the Revelation of Peter.’ But 
Stichometries are no more than tables of contents; and both 
the contents and the arrangement of the different books ina 
Manuscript may have been influenced by many causes. 


1 See App. E. 
2 Tischdf. Cod. Clarom. p. 468. Prolegg. x1. Cf. App. D. 
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APPENDIX C. 


THE MURATORIAN FRAGMENT ON THE CANON. 


HE famous fragment on the Canon of the New Testament, 
which was first published in an unsatisfactory form by 
Muratori in 1740, has lately been examined by several scholars 
with the most exact diligence. The collation made by Dr 
Hertz in 1847 for Baron Bunsen (Analecta Ante-Nicena, I. pp. 
137 ff.) and the fac-simile traced by Dr Tregelles in 1857 leave 
absolutely nothing to be desired for a complete knowledge of 
the text itself. But the general character of the Manuscript in 
which it occurs has been strangely overlooked, and as this 
throws considerable light on the fragment itself I copied some 
pages of the context at Milan this year (1865) by the kind per- 
mission of Dr Ceriani, which are now first printed with the 
Canon. A cursory glance at them will shew what reliance 
can be placed on the perverse ingenuity of some recent scholars 
who have not scrupled to affirm that the Canon, so far from 
being corrupt, is really one of the most correct texts which 
antiquity has bequeathed to us. 

The Manuscript (Bibl. Ambros. Cod. 101) in which the 
Canon is contained was brought from Columban’s famous mo- 
nastery at Bobbio. It may therefore probably be of Irish 
origin or descent, though there is nothing in the Manuscript 
itself, as far as I could observe, which proves this to be the | 
case. It was written probably in the eighth (or seventh) cen- 
tury, and contains a miscellaneous collection of Latin frag- 
ments, including passages from Eucherius, Ambrose, transla- 
tions from Chrysostom, and brief expositions of the Catholic _ 


_ Creed. The first sheet ends (p. 9 0) abruptly in the middle of 
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a quotation from Eucherius Liber FPormularum Spirit. Intell. 
[called in the Manuscript De Vominibus| cap. vi. beginning 
Vir et uxor ve vobis divitibus in Evangelio, which closes the 
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line. The next sheet (p. 10a) begins at the top without any 
vacant space whatsoever quibus tamen interfuit, and the Canon 
extends over p. 10 a, p. 10 6, and p. 11 @ to within eight lines 
of the bottom. A little more than half a line is left vacant at 
the end of the Canon, and then in the next line a new frag- 
ment from a Homily of Ambrose commences. It is impossible 
to tell how much has been lost between the first and second 
sheets. They probably formed.part of the same Manuscript, 
but the number of lines in the pages of the first sheet is twenty- 
four, and in those of the second sheet thirty-one. The style of 
writing is also somewhat different, but not more so I think 
than is often the case in different parts of the same Manuscript. 
The sheets have I believe no signature, but I omitted to 
look carefully for this. It may be added that the pages are 
generally furnished with a heading, but there is none over 
those containing the Canon except a simple I on the top of 
a a: ee | 
The Fragment stands exactly thus m the Manuscript’: 


p. 10a. quibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit: 
TERTIO EUANGELII LIBRUM SECANDO* LUCAN 


lucas iste medicus post acensum™ xpi. 


l. 2 secundo. 
1], 3 ascensum. 


1 The fragment is of course writ- be accurately represented. The pre- 


ren wholly in capitals. Some of the 
letters are larger than others, but it 
does not appear certain that this is 
due to anything but the caprice of 
the scribe and I have neglected to 
notice the difference. The lines 
printed in capitals are rubricated in 
the original. In the scanty punc- 
tuation I have followed Dr Tre- 
gelles’ facsimile. 

The division of the words cannot 


positions are generally written with 
their cases: e. g. depassione, deresur- 
rectione, &c. The ae is generally 
written at length, but three or four 
times (p. 10 a, 1. 29, p. 10 8, Ll. 8) 
in a contracted form. . 

The words corrected in the Manu- 
script are marked by an asterisk. 
The corrections (apparently by the 
first hand) are given below the 


” text. 


« 
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cum eo paulus quasi ut iuris studiosum. 
secundum adsumsisset numeni suo 

ex opinione concriset* dnm tamen nec ipse 
*quidit in carne et ide pro* asequi potuit- 
ita et ad natiuitate iohannis incipet dicere. 
QUARTI EUANGELIORUM IOHANNIS EX DECIPOLIS 


cohortantibus condescipulis et eps suis 
dixit conieiunate mihi: odie triduo et quid 
cuique fuerit reuelatum alterutrum 

nobis ennarremus eadem nocte reue 
latum andreae ex apostolis ut recognis 
centibus cuntis iohannis suo nomine 
cunta* discribret* et ideo licit uaria sin 
culis euangeliorum libris principia 
doceantur nihil tamen differt creden 

tium fedei* cum uno ac principali spu de 
clarata sint in omnibus omnia de natiui 
tate de passione de resurrectione 

de conuesatione* cum decipulis suis 
ac de gemino elus aduentu 

primo in humilitate dispectus quod fo 
*y secundum potetate* regali pre 
clarum quod foturum est. quid ergo 
mirum si iohannes tam constanter 


* 


sincula etia in epistulis suis proferat 


1. 6 concribset. 
]. 7 d crossed out, 
- prout. 
1. 16 cuncta. 
... describeret. 
1, 19 fidei. 
]. 22 conuersatione. 


Io 


20 


25 


ll. 24, 25 The letters fo at the end of 1. 24 are fairly distinct. Those at 
the beginning of the next line are almost erased. Dr Tregelles conjectures 
that the scribe began to write jfoturwm, and then discovering his error 


erased the letters which he had written. 
1. 25 potestate, 
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dicens in semeipsu que uidimus oculis 
nostris et auribus audiuimus et manus 
nostrae palpauerunt haec scripsimus 


p. 108. sic enim non solum uisurem sed* auditorem 


sed et scriptore omnium mirabiliu dni per ordi 


nem profetetur 


le conprindit quia sub praesentia eius singula 
gerebantur sicute* et semote passione petri 
euldenter declarat 
bes* ad spania proficescentis 
pauli quae a quo loco uel qua ex causa directe 
sint uolentatibus* intellegere ipse declarant 
primu omnium corintheis scysme heresis in 
terdicens deincepsb calletis circumcisione 
romanis aute ornidine* scripturarum sed et* 
principium earum os* esse xpm intimans 
prolexius scripsit de quibus sincolis neces 

se est ad nobis desputari cum ipse beatus 
apostulus paulus sequens prodecessoris sui 
iohannis ordine non nisi comenati* . semptae 
eccleses* scribat ordine tali a corenthios 

prima . ad efesios seconda ad philippinses ter 
tia ad colosensis quarta ad calatas quin 


1. 3t wobis under the line almost illegible. 


the true reading. 


l. « sede. 1. 6 sicut. 


lL. 7 sed ef. 
ll. 7, 8 ad urbe. 


l. ro uolentibus. 


1. 13 ordine...... 
1. 14 0s* erased. 
1. 18 nomenati. 
l. 19 ecclesiis. 


acta aute omniu apostolorum 
sub uno libro scribta sunt lucas obtime theofi 


sed* profectione pauli ab* ur 


epistule autem 


4.69 


30 


Id 


15 


20 


Dr Tregelles first traced out 


alas ti 
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p. II a 
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ta ad tensaolenecinsis sexta . ad romanos 

septima uerum eorentheis et tesaolecen* 

sibus licet pro correbtione iteretur una 

tamen per omnem orbem terrae ecclesia 25 


deffusa esse denoscitur et iohannis eni in a 
pocalebsy licet septe eecleseis scribat 

tamen omnibus dicit ueru ad filemonem una’ 

et at titu una et ad tymotheu duas pro affec 
to et dilectione in honore tamen eclesiae ca 30 
tholice in ordinatione eclesiastice 


I 


descepline scificate sunt fertur etiam ad 

laudicenses alia ad alexandrinos pauli no 

mine fincte ad hesem* marcionis et alia plu 

ra quae in chatholicam* eclesiam recepi non 

potest fel enim cum melle misceri non con 5 
eruit epistola sane iude et superscrictio 

lohannis duas in catholica habentur et sapi 





entia ab amicis salomonis in honore ipsius 

scripta apocalapse etiam iohanis et pe 

tri tantum recipemus* quam quidam ex nos 10 
tris legi in eclesia nolunt pastorem uero 

nuperrim et* temporibus nostris in urbe 

roma herma concripsit* sedente cathe 


tra urbis romae aeclesiae pio eps frater* 


eius et ideo legi eum quide oportet se pu me 
plicare uero in eclesia populo neque inter 


1. 23 thesaolecensibus. 
1. 3 hevesem. 

1. 4 catholicam. 

1. 10 recipimus. 

]. 12 e. 

1. 13 conscripsit, 

l. 14 fratre. 





p. 13 0. 
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profextas conpletum numero neque int 
apostolos in fine temporum potest. 

arsinoi autem seu ualentini. uel mitiades* 
nihil in totum recipemus. qui etiam nouu 


e « >. e * . 
psalmorum librum marcioni conscripse 


runt una cum basilide assianum catafry 
cum contitutorem* 
Ate NOMERAUIT SERUOlus suos wer 
naculus et cum trecentis dece et octo 
uir*s adeptus uictoriam liuerauit nepote 
prouatur diuisionis adfectus quando sic 
amabat nepotem ut pro eo nec uelli decli 
nare* periculum quid est nomerauit. hoc 
est elegit unde et illud non solu ad scien 
tiam dei refertur. sed etia ad cratia iustorum 
quod in euangelio dicit dns ihs et capilli uestri 
omnes numerati sunt cognouit ergo dns qui 
sunt eius eos autem eos* aute* qui non sunt 
ipsius non dignatur cognoscere numerauit 
ecexviii ut scias non quantitate numeri sed me 
ritum electionis expressu. eos enim adscuit* 
quod* dignus* nomero iudicauit fidelium ****** 
qui in dni nostri ihu xpi passionem crederent 
ece enim d* 7 greca littera significat. dece 
et octo aute summa IH exprimit nomen fidei 
ergo merito habraham uicit non popoloso 
exercito deneque eos quibus quinque regum 
arma ceserunt* cum paucis egressus uer 


1. 19 mitiadis, 

1. 23 constitutorem. 

1. 26 uiris. 

. 29 declinaret. 

1. 3 eos auté underlined. 

1. 6 adsciuit. 

1. 7 quos dignos. 

1. g d erased. 

l. 13 cesserunt. S 
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APPENDIX naculis triumfauit sed qui uincit non 
debet arorocare* sibi uictoria sed referre 15 
deo. hoc abraham docit qui triumpho 
homilior factus est non superuior. sacri 
ficium denique obtulit decimas dedit ™ 
ideoque eum melchisedeh qui interpe 
tratione latine dicitur rex lustitiz rex 20 
pacis benedixit erat enim sacerdos sum 
mi di qui est rex iustitiz sacerdos dei 
non* cui dicitur tu es sacerdos in aeternu 
secondum ordine melcisedeh hoc est dei 
filius sacerdos patris qui sui corporis 25 
sacrificio patrem nostris repropicia 
uit dilectis*nomerauit abraam™* seruo | 
los suos uernaculos et cum cccxviil uiris 
adeptus uictoria liuerauit nepotem quid 
est nomerauit. hoc est elegit. unde et illud 30 
non solum ad scientia refertur sed 

[etiam ad cratia iustorum 

p.12a.quod in euangelio dicit dns ihs et capilli uestri 
omnes nomerati sunt - cognouit ergo dns qui 
sunt ipsius. eos autem qui non sunt ipsius non 
dignatur cognuscere . nomerauit aute cccviii | 
ut scias non quantitate numeri sed meritum 5 
electionis expressum. eos autem sciuit quods* 
dignos numero iudicauit fideleium qui in dni 
nostri ihu xpi passionem crederent. ccc enim 
dece et octo greca littera significat xviii 
autem summa IH exprimit nomen fidei. 
ergo abraham uicit non populosu exercitu 
denique eos quibus V regum arma cesserunt 
cum paucis egressus uernaculis trium 


1, 15 arrocare. 

1, 23 nisi. 

1.27. A late hand in the margin hic dimite.... abraham. 
1, 6 quos. 
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phauit . sed qui uincit non debit arrocare 
sibi uictoria sed do referri hoc abraham 
docit qui triumpho homilior faetus est. 
non soperior sacrifigium n denique obtu 
lit decimas dedit ideoque eum melcisedeh 
qui interpetraone latina rex iustitiae 
rex pacis benedixit . erat enim sacerdos 
summi di qui est rex iustitiae sacerdos di 
nisi cu™ dicitur tu es sacerdos in aeternum 
secondum ordine melcisedeh hoc est filii 
us sacerdus patris qui suis“ corporis sacri 
ficat patre nostris repropitiauit dilectis 
INCIPIT DE EXPOSITIONEM DIUERSARU RERU 
NPRIMIS mandragora in genesi. genus 
i] pumi simillimum paruo peponis speci 


e, muel odore...... (Eucher. Lugd. Jnstruct. 11. 3.) 
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The fragment from Ambrose (De Abrahamo, 1. 3. 15) which 
follows the Fragment on the Canon furnishes a fair criterion of 


the accuracy to be expected from the scribe. 


And by a re- 


markable accident the piece is more than usually instructive, 
for the whole fragment is repeated. Thus we have two copies 
of the same original and their divergence is a certain index of 
the inaccuracy of the transcriber which cannot be gainsaid. 
The second copy differs from the first in the following places : 


p-11 0 


p- 124 


27 mnomerauit abraam (Abr. nomerauit). 


28 seruolos suos uernaculos (seruolus suos uernaculus). 


29 uictoria (uictoriam). 


29 omit prouatur—periculum (two and a half lines). 


31 scientia (om. Dei). 
3 ipsius (eius). 
4 cognuscere (cognoscere), 
4 nom. auté (om. autem). 
4  cceviii (ccexviii). 
6 eos autem (eos enim). 


1, 22 cuz . 1, 24 sui. 


i ign 
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“scivit, 11 populosu exercitu, 23 fil, 25 sacrificat). We have i 

: 

. 


- unwilling to understand the work which he was copying, and | 
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6 sciuit (adsciuit). 
7 numero (nomero). 
7 fideleium (fidelium). 
g dece et octo (d* 7). 
1I ergo (ergo merito). 
rr abraham (habraham). 
II populosu exercitu (popoloso exercito). 
12  denique (deneque). 
14 triumphauit (triumfauit). 
14 debit (debet). 
15 uictoria | (uictoria). 
15 do referri (referre deo). 
17  soperior (superuior). 
17 sacrifigium (sacrificium). 
Ws date igs 6 8 
18 melcisedeh (melchisedeh). 
19 interpetraone (interpetratione). 
19 latina (latine). | 
Ig rex (dicitur rex). 
23 filiijus (filius). 7 / 
24 sacerdus (sacerdos). 
24  sacrificat (sacrificio). 
25  yrepropitiauit (repropiciauit). | 
Thus in thirty lines there are thirty-three unquestionable | 
clerical blunders including one important omission (p. 11” 29), | 
two other omissions which destroy the sense completely (p. | 
12° 11 merito, 19 dicitur), one substitution equally destructive — 
of the sense (p. 12° g decem et octo for 7), and four changes | 
which appear to be intentional and false alterations (p. 12°6 || 










therefore to deal with the work of a scribe either unable or 


yet given to arbitrary alteration of the text before him from 
regard simply to the supposed form of words. ‘To these graver 
errors must be added the misuse of letters (e. g. of « for o and 
conversely of o for w: of g fore; of f for ph; of ¢ fore and con- | 
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versely of ¢ for 7; of et fori; of w for b; ofc for ch), and the 
omission of the final m. 

Nor yet was the actual writer of the Manuscript the only 
author of errors. It appears from the repetition of one or two 
obvious mistakes“in the repeated fragment that the text from 
which the copy was made was either carelessly written or 


much injured. Thus we have in both transcripts ad eratia, 
| docit, homilior, dilectis (for delictis); and it is scarcely likely 


| that interpetratione and interpetraone could have been copied 
_ severally from a legible original. 


On the other hand the text itself as it stands is substantially 


a good one. The errors by which it is deformed are due to 


carelessness and ignorance and not to the badness of the source 
from which it was taken. But these errors are such as in 
several cases could not be rectified without other authorities 
for comparison. 

In the sheet which precedes the pi becuaist on the Canon 


the same phenomena occur. ‘There is in that also the 
_ same ignorance of construction: the same false criticism: the 


same confusion of letters and terminations. If we now apply 
the results gained from the examination of the context to the 
Fragment on the Canon, part of it at least can be restored with 
complete certainty; and part may be pronounced hopelessly 
corrupt. It has been shewn that a fragment of thirty lines 
contains three serious omissions and at least two other changes 
of words wholly destructive of the sense, and it would therefore 
be almost incredible that something of the lke kind should not 
occur in a passage nearly three times as long. Other evidence 
shews that conjecture would have been unable to supply what 
is wanting or satisfactorily correct what is wrong in the one 
case, and there is no reason to hope that it would be happier 
in the pbher: 


1. Two of the commonest blunders in the Manuscript are 


the interchange of w and o and the omission of the final m. 


Of these undoubted examples occur: p. 11% 25, 112.9 dece, 11° 24 
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secondum ordine, p. 9* 22 in mala partem ke. r1° 11 popoloso 
exercito, p.12*11 populosu exercitu, p. 12°24 sacerdus &e. In 
the Fragment similar errors occur p. 10% 2 tertio (um), secundo 
(-um); 4 e0 ihe: 11 triduo (-um); [23 adventu (-to)]; 24 
primo (-um); [foit (fuit)]; 26 foturum; 29 semetipsu (-o); 
p. ro° 5 visurem (-orem); 12 circumcisione (-em); 17 apostulus; 
20 seconda ; 29 affecto; 11° 6 epistola (elsewhere epistula). 


2. The interchange of e and 7 (y) is even more common. 
Examples occur: p. 12°16 docit; 27 dilectis (delictis); 12°14 
debit, 15 referri (referre); 11°12 deneque; 9* 11 proxemi. In 
the Fragment the same error is found in various combinations: 


p- 10” 5 numeni (nomine); 8 incipet; 9 iohannis (so 1. 15, 10° 26) ; 


14 recogniscentibus; 16 discriberet, licit; 24 dispectus; p. 10° 3 
profetetur ; 5 conprindit ; 6 sicute; 8 proficescentis ; 11 corintheis ; 
15 prolexius; 16 desputari; 18 nomenatim;- 19 corenthios; 20 
philippinses; 21 colosensis; 23 corentheis; 26 deffusa, denosci- 
tur; 27 apoealebsy, eccleseis; p. 117 3 heresem; 4 recepi (10, 20 
recipimus). 


3. The aspirate is also omitted or inserted: p. 8° 26 
talamo; 11°11 Habraham; 12718 Melcisedeh. Thus we have 
in the Fragment p. 10? 11 odie; p. 10° 11 seysmae. 


4. Cand g are interchanged: p. 11” 15 arrocare; 31 cratia; 
12°17 sacrifigium. So in the Fragment 10*17 sinculis, 
28 sincula; 10? 15 sineolis (5 singula); 12 calletis, 21 calatas; 
11* 6 concruit; 23 catafrycum. 


5. Hand ae are interchanged: p. 9°13 consumate iustitiae ; 


, p- 9*9 audi et vidae. In the Fragment 10* 25 preclarum; 


10°g directe; 10 ipse; 18 semptaé; go eclesiae catholice; 31 


‘ eclesiastice descepline; p. 11% 1 scificate; 3 fincte, heresem; 6 | 


iude; 14 aeclesiae. 


6. and ph: 11° 14 triumfauit (16 triumpho). So in the 


> 


Fragment p. 10° 4 Theofile ; 28 Filemonem. 
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7. Another common interchange is that of 6 and p which 


_ occurs in the Fragment: p. 10° 4 scribta obtime ; 24 correbtione; 


27 apocalebsy: and conversely 11* 16 puplicare. 


In addition to these changes of letters the repetition of 


_ letters and the omission of repeated letters are fruitful sources 
_oferror. Of the former there are examples: p. 1115 aroro- 
: care, 3 eos autem. In the Fragment both I believe occur. 
In p. 11°6 superscrictio iohannis is an evident mistake for 


: 


_ superscripti iohannis, the o having been falsely added to the ti 


from a confusion with the corresponding syllable of the next 
word. Again in p. ro*22 the pronoun suis requires an ante- 
 cedent and it is extremely likely that dni was omitted between 


_ the words de nativitate. So again in p. 10° 3 profitetur requires 
se which was probably lost after visorem before sed. It is not 
unlikely that in p. 11? 2 alia should be-repeated. 

One false reading appears to be due to the mechanical as- 
similation of terminations of which examples occur: p. 12% 19 


_interpetraone latina (-ne); 11 populosu exercitu; p. 11> 11 
_ popoloso exercito. Thus p. ro® 4 optime Theophile should almost 


| certainly be optime Theophilo. The phrase ‘optime Theophile’ 


is found in the Preface to the Gospels and not in the dedication 
of the Acts, and could not therefore be mete as the title of nes 
latter book. 

Some forms are mere senseless and unintelligible blunders: 
10* 6 concribset; 10” 22, 23 Tensaolenecinsis, Thesaolecensibus ; 
I1* 9 apocalapse. And the inconsistency of the scribe is seen 
in the variations of spelling the same word; ro” 11 Corintheis, 
19 Corenthios, 23 Corentheis; and so with Iohannes and dis- 
cipulus. But prodecessoris (10° 11) and finctze (11° 3) are 
probably genuine forms. 

If then we take account of these errors we shall obtain a text 
of the Fragment as complete as the conditions of correction 
will allow. Two or three passages in it will remain which can 
only be dealt with by conjectures wholly arbitrary and un- 
certain. 
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* * * * * * * * 


quibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit’, Tertium Evangelii li- 
brum secundum Lucan Lucas iste medicus post ascensum 
Christi, cum eum Faulus quasi tut juris’ studiosum secundum 
adsumsisset nomine suo ex opinione® conscripsit—Dominum 
tamen nec ipse vidit in carne—et idem prout assequi potuit: 
ita et a nativitate Johannis incepit dicere* tQuarti* Evange- 
liorum Johannes ex discipulis. Cohortantibus condiscipulis et 
episcopis suis dixit: Conjejunate mihi hodie triduum, et quid 
cuique fuerit revelatum alterutrum’ nobis enarremus. Eadem 
nocte revelatum Andree ex apostolis, ut recognoscentibus 
cunctis, Johannes suo nomine cuncta describeret. * * * Et 
ideo® licet varia singulis Evangeliorum libris principia docean- 
tur nihil tamen differt’ credentium fidei, cum uno ac principali 
spiritu declarata sint in omnibus omnia de nativitate, de 
passione, de resurrectione, de conversatione cum discipulis 
suis, ac de gemino ejus advento&’—primum in humilitate des- 
pectiis, quod fuit, secundum potestate regali preclarum, quod 
futurum est. * * * Quid ergo mirum si Johannes tam con- 
stanter singula etiam in epistulis suis proferat dicens in semet- 


ipso? Que vidimus oculis nostris, et auribus audiwimus, et 


5 Alterutrum. Let us relate to 
one another the revelation which 
we receive, to whichever of the 


1 Et ita, 7. e. kal ovTws, even so 
(as he had heard from St Peter) 
without addition or omission. Eu- 


‘ sible. 


seb. H. £. 111. 39. 

2 Ut juris studiosum secundum. 
The words ué juris must be corrupt. 
Juris might stand for rot dcxalov, 
but not for ris Stxatoctvns. Virtutis 
seems to be nearer the sense. The 
correction of Routh secum for secun- 
dum (cf. Acts xv. 37) is very plau- 
If secundum is correct it must 
mean as assistant, as in the second 
rank, 

3 Ex opinione, te. kara Sdéar, 


“swith reference to Luke i. 3. oe 


a. 

4 Quarti. There is no analogy 
in the Fragment for the change to 
quartum. Probably some sentence 
or clause has been omitted from 
which auctor could be supplied. 


) 
two parties the revelation may be | 
given. 

° The whole passage from Ht ideo 
—futurum est comes in very ab- 
ruptly and has no connexion with | 
what precedes, which could be ex- | 
pressed by ideo; and similarly what 
follows is not connected with it by 
e7'go. 

7 Nihil tamen differt, oddev diadé- — 
pe TH— lores. 

‘ 8 Advento. The relatives and ad- — 
jectives which follow sbew that. this — 
was a neuter form answering to— 
eventum, inventum, &c. Possibly it — ‘ 
occurs also in Ter. Phorm. 1. 2 an 

9 In semetipso. kal’ éavrod. Per-, | 
haps it may be better to read mM ul 
semetipsum, j ii 





manus nosire palpaverunt, hec scripsimus ?' 
_solum visorem [se], sed et auditorem, sed et scriptorem omnium 


nium apostolorum sub uno libro scripta sunt. 
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Sic enim non 


Acta autem om- 
Lucas optime 


mirabilium domini per ordinem profitetur. 


Theophilo comprendit, quia sub presentia ejus singula gere- 


'_circumcisionem, Romanis autem ordine scripturarum, 
_principium earum esse Christum intimans, prolixius scripsit, 
de quibus singulis necesse est* a nobis disputari; 


—censes sexta, ad Romanos septima. 


bantur, sicuti et tsemote’ passionem Petri evidenter declarat, 
sed et profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis.t 


*** Epistule autem Pauli, que, a quo loco, vel qua ex causa 
directs sint, volentibus intelligere ipsee declarant. 


Primum 


omnium Corinthiis schisma heeresis interdicens, deinceps Galatis 
* sed et 


cum iIpse 
beatus apostolus Paulus, sequens prodecessoris sui Johannis 
ordinem, nonnisi nominatim septem eccleslis scribat ordine 
tali: ad Corinthios prima, ad Ephesios Secunda, ad Philippenses 
tertia, ad Colossenses quarta, ad Galatas quinta, ad Thessaloni- 
Verum Corinthiis et Thes- 
salonicensibus licet pro correptione iteretur® una tamen per 


-omnem orbem terre ecclesia diffusa esse dinoscitur ; et Johan- 





tence is evidently corrupt. 


1 The quotation from 1 Johni. 1 


is not verbal, but the word palpa- 
_verunt for contrectaverunt (tractave- 
runt, temptaverunt) is to be noticed. 
Tertullian twice quotes the verse 
with the Vulg. rendering; but Je- 
rome and Victorinus quote palpa- 
-_verunt, and palpare represents ~7\a- 
6 éGv in Luke xxiv. 39. 


"2 Semote proficiscentis. This sen- 
If the 
general character of the errors of 
the manuscript had been favourable 
to the changes it would have been 
the simplest correction to read se- 
motd passione...sed et profectione... 
proficiscentis, t.e. the narrative was 
that (in the main) of an eye-witness, 
as he evidently shews by setting 
aside without notice events so re- 
markable as the Martyrdom of Peter 
and even the last great journey of 


nes enim in Apocalypsi, licet septem ecclesiis scribat, tamen 


Paul. Perhaps by reading semota 
declarant a fair sense may be ob- 
tained. The personal narrative of 
St Luke deals with part of the Apo- 
stolic history, just as detached allu- 
sions clearly point to the Martyrdom 
of Peter (John xxi. 18, 19); and 
even the journey of Paul to Spain 
(Rom. xv. 24 ff.). It is however 
more likely that some words have 
been lost at the end of the sentence, 
such as significat Scriptura. 

3 Ordine Scripturarum, according 
to the general tenour of the Scrip- 
tures. 

4 The reference appears to be to 
the treatise from which the Frag- 
ment is taken. 

> J. e. so that the mystical number 
seven, symbolizing the unity of the 
Church, is apparently lost? 


BE 


she eee 
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omnibus dicit. Verum ad Philemonem unam et ad Titum 
unam, et ad Timotheum duas’ pro affectu et dilectione; in 
honore tamen ecclesiz catholice in ordinatione ecclesiastice 
discipline sanctificate sunt. Fertur etiam ad Laodicenses 
[alia], alia ad Alexandrinos, Pauli nomine fincte ad heresim’ 
Marcionis, et alia plura que in catholicam ecclesiam recipi non 
potest®: fel enim cum melle misceri non congruit. Epistula 
sane Jude et superscripti Johannis duas in catholica* haben- 
tur; tet Sapientia ab amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius 
Apocalypses etiam Johannis et Petri tantum recipi- 
mus, quam quidam ex nostris legi in ecclesia nolunt. Pastorem 
vero nuperrime temporibus nostris in urbe Roma Hermas 
conscripsit, sedente cathedra urbis Rome ecclesiz Pio episcopo 
fratre ejus; et ideo legi eum quidem oportet, se publicare°® 
vero in ecclesia populo, neque inter prophetas, teompletum 
numero’, neque inter apostolos, in finem temporum potest. 
Arsinoi autem seu Valentini, vel ¢Miltiadis, nihil in totum re- 
cipimus. Qui etiam novum psalmorum librum t Marcioni 
conscripserunt, una cum Basilide, tAssianim Cataphrygum 
constitutorem®’ * * * 


scripta’. 


feminine substantive formed like 
tras. : 
5 It is difficult to understand this 


1 Duas. It seems best to change 
the preceding wna, una into unam, 
unam than to regard this as a nomi- 


native, which however probably oc- 
curs below. The tamen in the fol- 
lowing clause’ implies the opposition 
of scrupsit or the like. 

2 Ad heresim, t. e. mpos alpecty, 
bearing upon, whether against it or 
otherwise. The allusion seems to 
be to the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

3 Recipi non potest, t.€. Tapadap- 


' Baver@at ob Suvarév. 


4 In catholica, the Catholic 
Church; if the original reading was 


_ not wm catholicis, Credner is, I be- 


lieve, right in regarding duas as a 


allusion, if the text be sound. Com- 
pare Dr Tregelles in the Journal of 
Philology, tv. April, r855. - 

6 Se publicare, 2. e. Snuoorever Oat. 

7 Completum numero. This ap- 
pears to be corrupt, for the phrase 
can scarcely mean ‘A collection 
made up fully in number,’ as if Pro- 
phetas were equivalent to Corpus 
Prophetarum (Volkmar). 


8 The conclusion is hopelessly 


corrupt, and evidently was so in the 


copy from which the Fragment was 


derived, 





APPENDIX D. 


THE CHIEF CATALOGUES OF THE BOOKS OF THE 
BIBLE DURING THE FIRST EIGHT CENTURIES. 


Se ae No 

A. Catalogues ratified by Conciliar authority : 
mo ete Petadicene Caealomue.... 2f45-¢occsccages ase aes. x 
2. The Carthaginian Catalogue; and... .............. i, 


Em The Apostolic Catalogue: both ratified at the 


Quinisextine Couneil, Cans 9.5. 2v. ..<. gassaxeth so. ili. 


B. Catalogues proceeding from: the Eastern Church : 


I. Syria. 
Rey AOMbOT, YNOMSES: 222255535502 es Nese esse ds. iv. 
SO MINER i oe Solas nie. 0 wis «nel RS 4 v. 
Johannes. Damascenus...............ceceeeeeeeeeees vi. 
J ECA pa ee Re RS: Renee Vil. 
2. Palestine. 
PRPS a a eR aA AS Vill. 
I onan nt coos ae hoe dean co SER ix 
Cyril of Pesunalerte ie. ici ves BHR Shoe a8 x 
PRI gee Ps a cc, wok as Eaten Sone nes og XL 
Cds Pew D pisius. cs advugcdbuddantseaiosisae. ag xii, 
3. Alexandria. 
CRE BBE Bisa Sete i A eo xiii. 
Athanasius ......3.1.....-.0: OPER Geese xiv 
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No. 
ok ae 4. Asia Minor. 
Gregory of Nazianzus 22.2. cit ¥.<.cs0escesne cee XV. 
Amphifochius 6.0.00... tae trace hanes cack oe XV1. 
The ‘Sixty Books? 23:0 Se XVil. 
5. Constantinople. m 
Leonitits *0.2.. sce saci oacesseabeacceage ae . Xviii 
Nicephorus: .5 .....5....0sssnheseeanse eee XIX, 
C. Catalogues proceeding from the Western Church : 
1. Africa. 
Stich. ap. Cod.” Claro. 5.225 ...<<ss.secseenem aa 
ADOTAIDE. . saiitenn>comnieiane-e kina noua _ =z 
2. Italy. 
Muratorian Canon. ..s0ss.is0<<assesuacnnseee XXii. 
PIS oe uss nnvicsndinds ans eeppe an - Xxiii. 
Se MERC eee Xxlv. 
SOUTIGS © os wsis's sues v6 ode goee baleen XXV. 
[Innocent]... ics i<-sebeaestsabinrn conn eneeaaee XXVl. 
[Gelasius] oii caice ioc 98 contenu alee XXVIi. 
Cassiodoras 1.0... .iiiihst. A eee XXVIll. 
3. France. 
TRNAS enschede nerstienecavir os ee 
4. Spain. 
| eee 
5. Medizyval. 7a 
Jobn Of Balighary: tas. sss. .sodciledeelee XXX. 
Hugo of St Victor .........s:ccesseeseeeeeseeees KH 
ig ms 
Coxcmun = Cam, 1X." (Cf. Bickel, Stud. u. Krit, wu. 88, 611 ff; supr. é 
AODICE- 
ere ‘PP 382 8qq.) 3 


vf, “Ore ov Set iSwwrixovs Wadrpovs A€yecOar ev TH ‘aul 

os” 

1 Ea que ad Novum Testamentum _ ecclesia cantari, nec libros preter ca- 

spectant ex libris manuscriptis potis- .nonem legi, sed sola sacra volumina — Ny 

simum hausi, cetera ex impressis. novi testamenti vel veteris. Cui con- 

2 E cod. Bibl. Univ. Cant. Ex. iv. sentt. intt. Syrr. Codd. Mus. . 
29. Coll. cod. Arund, 533 Mus. Brit. 14,526, 14,528, 14,520. 

(Ar.) Dionysius Exig. hc tantum ha- Idem Canon, nisi quod 

bet: Non oportet plebeios psalmos in Lamentationes et Epistola emittontan, a 


4 
Pe 
ree 


Ra 
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ove axavoviota BiBdia, dAAd pova Ta KavoViKa TS KaWyS Kal 
madaas’ Si0byKys. “Oca det BiBAia avaywwokerGar> *radatas 
— Biabyys: a Tévecis xoopov. PB "Eéodos e€ Aiytrrov. y Aeviri- 
L deve 8 "ApiOpot.~ € Aevtepovopuov. s’ “Incots Navy. €' Kprtai, 
—Poté. xf “Ecbyp. 6 Bactradv mpwry Kal devtépa. v Bacireor 
_tpitn Kal rerapry. a Iapaderopeva, tpatov Kal devrepov. 18 
"Eodpas, mpotov kal devtepov. vy BiBAos Vadwoav éxarov revTy- 
_ Kov7a. 8 Tlaporpiat SoAomavros. ie “ExxAnovsorys. is “Aono 
| acpatuv. wl lwB. wy Addexa mpopyta. uf “Hoalas. x’ “lepe- 
pias kat Bapovy, @pnvot kat ’"ExucroAat. xa’ “Tefexunnr. KB’ Aavind. 
ta O€ THs Kawys SiabyKys** evayyeAia §, Kata MarOatov, xara 





| Nai kafodixat Extra: ovtws*s “TaxwBov a’. Iérpov a’. 8’. "Iwavvow 
a. B.y*. ‘Tovda a. émiocrodat IlavAov 16°. zpos “‘Pwpatous a’: 
mpos Kopw ious a’. 8’: pos Tadatas a zpos Edecious a mpos 
Diirryciovs a+ zpos Kodaocacis a* zpos Ococadovixels a’. B’ 
_ mpos ‘EBpaious a+ zpos Tyxofeov a’. Bs zpos Titov a+ "xpos Bid7- 
| pova a. 

II. 3 

Can. 39 (ita B.C. Can. 47. Mansi, mu. 1177. Cf. supr. 
PP- 39° seqq.)* 

Item placuit ut preter Scripturas canonicas nihil in ecclesia 
legatur sub nomine divinarum Scripturarum. Sunt autem 
| Canonice Scripture he: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri, 
| Deuteronomium, Jesus Naue, Judicum, Ruth, Regnorum libri 
_quatuor, Paralipomenon libri duo, Job, Psalterium Davidicum, 
Salomonis libri quinque, libri duodecim prophetarum, Jesaias, 


habetur in Capitular. A quisgran. c. 6 Bick. + ovTws. 

xx. (Mansi, x11. App. 161, ed. Flor. ” Bev. Ar. prem. xaé, 

1767), hoc titulo preposito: De li- 8 E cod. Coll. SS. Trin. Cant. B. 
| bris Canonicis. Sacerdotibus. Lectt. xiv. 44, sec. xii. in quo ordo cano- 





_varr. littera A notavi. - num hic est: ii—xxxvii. xlix. xlvii. 
7 Ar. riper. cal x, xlvili. (Placuit — ministri), xviii. 
_? Ar. al. prem. 77s. (Quibus—fin.) + xxxviii. dc. Colla- 
3 Bick. al. ra dé rfjs x. 6. radra. tis Codd. Mus. Brit. (B) Cott. Claud. 
THs 66k. 5. Tatra, Ar. D. 9, see. xi.; (C) Reg. 9, B. xii. 
4 Bev. om. ovrws. Ar. om. é ov, 8 Mansi om. he. 


® Cod. Cant. a’. B’. Ar. y. 
| Ira 


ae A es ah 


a 
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, A a \ 3 , , > / 
_ Mapxov, xara Aovkay, kata Iwavvynv. mpagers atocroAwy. éricto- 


CoxcILium 


CARTHAGI- 


NIENSE IIT. 
397 AD. 


APPENDIX 
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CAX. 


APOSsT. 


"E€odos, Aevitixov, “ApiOpoi, Kat Aevrepovopov: ‘Inootd tod Navy 
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Jeremias, Ezechiel, Daniel, Tobias, Judith, Esther, Esdre libri 


duo, Machabzorum libri duo. Novi autem Testamenti, evan- 
geliorum libri quatuor, Actuum Apostolorum liber unus, Epi- 
stole Pauli Apostoli* xiii, ejusdem ad Hebreos una, Petri 
apostoli dus, Johannis* tres, Jacobi i, Jude i.*, Apocalypsis 
Johannis liber unus*. Hoc etiam fratri et consacerdoti’ nostro 
Bonifacio, vel aliis earum partium Episcopis, pro confirmando 
isto canone innotescat, quia a patribus ista accepimus in ec- 
clesia legenda®. Liceat autem’ legi passiones martyrum cum 
anniversarii eorum dies celebrantur’®. 


ITI. 


Can. Lxxvi. (al. Lxxxv.) (Bunsen, Anal. Ante-Nic. 1. p. 

30)°: "Eotw d& yyiv maou KAnptkois Kat Aaixots BiGAia oceBaopia | 
\ 7 a ‘ a E of / / 

kal ayia THs pev tadrads diabyKys Mwicéws révre, Tévecis, 























ev: TOV KpiTov ev: THS Povd evr Baciteav téccapar Tlapade- 
A a a » 1 
Tropevuv, THS BiBAov Tav yuepadv, Svor “Eodpa Svo- “EoOxjp ev: | 
Tovdel@ €v: MaxxaBaiwv tpia: “lwB ev- Vadpol éxarov trevtnKovta: 
“A / , rf ° / > > , 
Soropavos BiBria tpia, mapoiriar, exkAnoLacTys, aopa aopaTwr 
A , »” ater, , / ec a 
mpodyrar dSexace éEwhev dé vuiv mpoorotopeicbw pavOavew vudv 
A , A , A ~~ / e , , 
TOUS VEOUS THV TOpiav TOU phe ote SEIpax, nperepa O€, TOUT- 
°, Mar@aiov, Mapxou, 


éott THs Kawys SuaOynKys, evayyeAva Téecoapo. 
Aovka, Iwavvov: Iatdov ériaToAat Rivandiaiee Ilérpov émucro- 
Aat dvo- “Iwavvov ao TaxwBov pa" "Tovda He 
éxictoAal” duo, kat ai Suatayal vpiv’® Tots érurKorrots 80 éuod KAy- | 
adil év OKTW BiBdous Mpoorepuvnpcvat, as ov xpy Smpocevery | 
éxt mavrwv dua ta év avtais pvotika: Kal al mpdges nav Tov | 


KAxpevtos 


amrooToAwv. 


1¢. B.C. M. Pauli ap. ep. 
2M. + apostoli=B. C. 
3M. Jude apostoli una et Jac. 


8 B. dies cel. eor. C. dies eor, celeb | 
9 Hic Catal. integer exstat in 


Codd. Syrr. (Mus. Brit.) 14,52 , 


una. 14,527, Swe. vi. vel vii.; non autem 
4M. ‘Quidam vetustus codex in MS. Arab. 7207. Dion. Exig. 
sic habet: De confirmando isto ca- 


none transmarina ecclesia consula- 


tur.’ 11 ’], uw. om. cod. Bodl, ap. Bev. 

_ ® B. coepiscopo. (Ueltzen.) 
°C. agenda, vitiose, 12 Syr. duce epp. mee Clementis. | 
7 C. etiam, 13 Bunsen tucy? err. typ. | 


Canones tantum L. vertit. . 
10 Syr. + que antea memoravimus. 





il 
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Ly; | 
Synopsis Sacer. Script. Ap. Chrys. Tom. vi. p. 314 ff Ed. 


Bened. : Sxoros trav Avabykav ets, Tov avOporav y SiopOwors.... 


\ ? , : t 5 bé A x She , 
| py TOLvUV vouicerw, TLS Eevov ELVAL VOMEVETOU TO TAAALAS LOTOPLAS 


a) , 3 / 7 \ , / ~~ 
dunyeto Bau Kal VOJLOUS avaypagelv* OEP yap LoOXVEL VOMOS TOUTO 


AR , a , A ef » 7 = A \ 
Kal 1 dinyyots Tov Biov Tay ayiwv. “Hore toivey THs wadalas TO 


nev toropiKoy ws 7 oKTatevxos (Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Nu- 
meri, Deuteronomium, Josue, Judices, Ruth)...Mer’ éxeivo (“‘Pov@) 
ai Baciretar ai téeooapes... pera 5é Tas Bactrcias "Eodpas... (316) 
...THS ovVv Tadalds éoTe TO pev LoToptKoY ToUTO 57 O TpoElpHKajLer, 


To S€ cupBovdrevtixoy ws al Te wapoiuiat Kal 7 Tod epay Sodia 
Kat o “ExkAnoworys Kat ta “Acpara tov “Aoparwv, 70 S& rpody- 
: t t 

TiuKov ws ot SexakeE éeyw rpopyrat Kat “Povd (2) kal Aavid...éori 


dé Kal THs Kawhs BuBAia, at érictoAal at Sexarécoapes IavAov, 

‘\ > / X , ? \ A A A a? 
Ta, evayyéhia Ta Téecoapa, dvo pev Tov palyTav Tod Xpicrod ‘Tw- 
avvov Kat MartOaiov: dio d¢ Aovkd Kat Mapxov: wv o péev tov 
Ilérpov o dé rod TlavAov yeydvact pabytai. of pev yap avtorral 
ae , \ , A A e Qn = ge 
yoAv YeyevNMEVOL, KaL ovyyevopevot TH XpioT@* ot O€ Tap €xeivov 

i eee 3 , b) eee 4 sé / XN \ A / 
Ta, éxeivwv dvadeEapevor eis Erépous eEyveyKav? Kal TO TOV TpAagewy 
dé BiBXdiov, kat avto Aovka totopyoavtos Ta yevouevas Kal TOV 
kaQoXukav ériotoAal Tpets. 

V. 
e We a aya e e ee 
De partibus divine legis’, Lib. 1. « 2 (Gallandi, xii. 79 

seqq.) Species [scripture]...aut. historica est, aut prophetica, 
aut proverbialis, aut simpliciter docens. 


c. 3. De historia... Discipulus. In quibus libris divina con- 
tinetur historia? J/agister. In septemdecim. Gen. i. Exod. 
i, Levit. i. Num. i, Deuter. i. Jesu Nave i. Judicum i. 
Ruth i. Regum secundum nos iv. secundum Hebreos ii. 
Evangeliorum iv. secundum Mattheum, secundum Mar- 
cum, secundum Lucam, secundum Joannem, Actuum Apo- 


1 Ad Primasium Episcopum (¢. _ gistros publicos, sicut apud nos in 
553 A.D.) Pref....[vidi] quendam mundanis studiis Grammatica et 
Paullum nomine, Persam genere, Rhetorica, ordine ac regulariter tra- 
quiin Syrorum schola in Nisibi urbe ditur...ejus...regulas quasdam...in 
est edoctus, ubi divina lex per ma- duos brevissimos libellos...collegi... 


APPENDIX.’ 
D. 


eUNILITS, 
Ep. Afric. 
550 A.D. 
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APPENDIX stolorum i. D. Nulli alii Libri ad divinam Historiam 
D. - 
pertinent? J. Adjungunt plures: Paralipomenon 1. 
Tob. i. Esdree ii. Judith i. Hester i. Maccab. nu. D. Quare 
hi libri non inter canonicas scripturas currunt? J/. Quo- 
niam apud Hebrzos quoque super hac differentia recipie- 

bantur, sicut Hieronymus ceeterique testantur...... 


c. 4. De Prophetia... D. In quibus libris prophetia suscipitur? 
M. In septemdecim. Psalmorum cl. lib. i. Osee lib, i. 
Esaize lib. i. Joel lib. i, Amos lib. i. Abdize lib. 1. Jonee lib. i. 
Micheee lib. i. Nahum. lib. 1. Sophoniz lib. i. Habacuc libi. 
Jeremie lib. i. Ezechiel lib. i. Daniel lib. i. Aggzei lib. i. 
Zacharie lib. i. Malachie lib. 1. Czterum de Joannis 
Apocalypsi apud orientales admodum dubitatur...... 


c. 5. De proverbiis.... D. In quibus hee [proverbialis species] 
libris accipitur ? J/. In duobus: Salomonis Proverbiorum 
lib. i et Jesu filii Sirach lib. i. D, Nullus alius liber © 
huic speciei subditur? J. Adjungunt quidam librum qui | 
vocatur Sapientiz et Cantica Canticorum....... 


c. 6. De simplici doctrina... D. Qui libri ad simplicem doc- | 
trinam pertinent? Jf. Canonici sexdecim; id est; Hccles. 
lib. i. et Epist. Pauli Apostoli ad Rom. i. ad Corinth, ii, 
ad Gal. i. ad Ephes. i. ad Philip. i. ad Coloss, 1. ad Thessal. 
11. ad Timoth. ii. ad Titum i. ad Philem. i. ad Hebr. i.; 
beati Petri ad gentes 1.; et beati Joannis prima. D. Nulli 
alii libri ad simplicem doctrinam pertinent? J. Adjun- 
gunt quamplurimi quinque alias que Apostolorum Canonics 
nuncupantur; id est: Jacobi i, Petri secundam, Jude 
unam, Johannis duas...... 





c.7. De auctoritate Scripturarum. D. Quomodo divinorum | 
librorum consideratur auctoritas? J. Quia quidam per- — 
fectze auctoritatis sunt, quidam medi, quidam nullius. D. — 
Qui sunt perfect auctoritatis? . Quos canonicos in — 
singulis speciebus absolute numeravimus. D, Qui medie? — 
M. Quos adjungi a pluribus diximus. D. Qui nullius 
auctoritatis sunt? Jf, Reliqui omnes. D. In omnibus © 
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speciebus he differentie inveniuntur? J. In historia et 
simplici doctrina* omnes; namque in prophetia mediz 
auctoritatis libri non piiastar Apocalypsim reperiuntur ; neque 
in proverbiali specie omnino tcessata. 


* 


bes 


ieee ue Ix 


De Jite Orthodowa, IV. 177: ioréov d& ws elkooe Kat dvo Joannzs 


DAMASCENUS. 


Biro eiot THs wadalas ogee KaT@ TO. eC a THS Vipmados + 750 A.D. 


pwrvys cikoo. Sv0 yap orotxela Exovow ef av Tevte Surdodvrat ws 
yiveoOor avta eixooe Exta: Surdody yap éote TO Xad kal to Meu 
Kat to Novy xat ro [lé xat to Sadi: duo cal at BiBroe xara Tovrov 
A , y¥ , A > ° y e \ Q Lief 
TOV TpoTov elkoo. Svo pev apiOmovvTar eikoot érra O€ evpicKovTat 
dua 70 mevre €€ avtav Simdovabar. Svvarrerae yap ‘Pov@ tots 
Kpitats xat apiOpetrar wap “EfBpaios pia Hepat, 7 TpaTy Kal yn 
devtepa tav Baciiecdv pia BiBdos: 7 mpury kal 4 Sevtépa trav 
Ilapaderropevoy pia BiBdos: y mpwTyn Kal 7 Sevtépa tov “Eodpa 
4 , 7 > a e , > , , 
pia BiBros> ovtws ovv ovyketyTar at BcBroe év wevratevyols Té- 
Tpace Kal péevovow adda dvo ws ecivat tas eévduaérovs BiBXovs 
ouTws* wevte vowixas, Téveow, "E€odov, Acvitixcv, “ApiOpuol (2), 
, C7 ; eeiay ay \ s > 
Acutepovopuov. Avty mpwty wevTatevyos Y Kal vowolecia. Hira 
GAA wevtarevxos TA Kadovpeva Tpadeia mapa tice dé “Ayiypada 
= fs of > A e A A \ |) ee , 
aria eotw ouvtws: Iycots o tot Navy, Kpitat peta trys Pov, 
Bacwteidv tpory peta tHS Sevtepas BiPAos pia, y tpity mera TIS 
tetaptys BiBAos pia Kat ai dvo trav Ilapaderopevov BiBXos pla. 
‘ , , 
Aurn devtépa tevratevxos: Tpity zevratevyos ai ortyypets, BiBAos 
tov lwB, 76 Yadryprov, Wapoiniat SoXopavtos, "ExxAyovaarys Tod 
avrov, Ta Acuata tov Acpatwv Tov avtov. Teraptry wevtarevxos 
 Tpopytixy, TO dwdexarpopyrov BiBAos pia, “Hoaias, ‘Iepeuias, 
‘TeEnxinr, Aavind, «ita tot “Eodpa ai Svo eis play cvvarrdopevas 
BiBrov*, Kai 4 ea ‘H Oe oo TovTéotw 7 Yodia Tor 
Zoropavros Kat y Yopia row Tow, qv o en pev TOU Zipax 
eféblero “EBpaiort “EdAnviott 82 nppnvevotev Oo TOUTOV pev eyyovos 


1 Gallandii pravam interpunctio- dionis (c. 1180 A.D. ‘i civis Pisani, 
nem correxi: doctrina: omnes nam- ex codd. Mus. Brit. Reg. 6, B, xii. 
que... (a) 3 5, D, x. (8); add. 15,407 (7). 

2 Ex edit. Lequien, Paris, 1712; R. 2428 addit xal 4 “Iovdié 
collata vers. Lat. Joannis Burgun- (Leq.). 


eat es 


EBED JESU. 
7 1318 A.D. 
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(2 €xyovos) Ingots rod dé Supax vids: évaperor pev Kat Kahat add’ 
ovk apiOovvrar ovde ExewTo ev TH KLBwTO. 

THs S& véas SiabyKys edayyedua’ réccapa: 70? Kara MarOaiov, 
To Kata. Mapkov, to Kata Aovxay*, To Kata Iwavyyy. pages tov 
ayiwv aroatoAwy dia AovKa Tov evayyeAtoTov. KafoAtxai* ém- 
oTovat érra: “IaxwBov pia, Ilérpov’ dv0, “Iwavvov tpets, “Iovda 
pia. TlavAov aroctoXov érirtoAai® dexatéoaapes. “Azroxadviis? 
"lwdvvov evayyediorod. Kavdves trav dylwv dmroorédwv® Sid KX 


_PEVTOS. 


VIL. 


Catal. Libr. omn. Ecclesiasticorum (Assemani, Bibl. Or. 11. 
PP. 3 seq.) 
Proemium. Virtute auxilii tui Deus, 
Et precibus omnis justi insignis, 
Ac matris celeberrime, 
Scribere aggredior Carmen admirabile : 
In quo Libros Divinos, 
Et omnes Compositiones Ecclesiasticas, 
Omnium priorum et posteriorum 
Proponam Lectoribus. 
Nomen Scriptorum commemorabo, 
Et quenam scripsere, et qua ratione, 
In Deo autem confidens, 7 
En a Moyse initium duco. 
Cap. i. Lex quinque Libri, 
Genesis, Liber Exodi, 
Liber Sacerdotum, Numeri, 
Et Liber Deuteronomii. 
Dein Liber Josue filii Nun, 
Post hune Liber Judicum, 


1 Evangeliste vy. 7 Apochalypsis vy. 

2 quod sec. M. &e. B. +. 8 R. 2428 xal éricrodal Sto did 
2 TK be BP, Kyjuevros, sed interpolatum varie 
4 Canonice a. Catholice B. y¥. huncce codicem esse monuimus 
5 +tertius punctis suppos. y. (Leq.). | 


6 —epistole +. sed man. sec, add, 


Cap. u. 
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Et Samuel et Liber Regum 
Et Liber Dabarjamin et Ruth. 
Et Psalmi David Regis: 
Et Proverbia Salomonis et Cohelet : 
Et Sirah Sirin et Bar-Sira : 
Et Sapientia Magna, et Job. 
Isaias, Hosee, Joél, 
Amos, Abdias, Jonas, 
Michzas, Nahum, Habacue, - 
Sophonias, Aggeus, Zacharias, 
Malachias, et Hieremias, 
Ezechiel, et Daniel : 
Judith, Esther, Susanna, 
Esdras, et Daniel minor. 
Epistola Baruch: et liber 
Traditionis Seniorum. 
-Josephi' autem scribe exstant 
Proverbia’, et Historia filiorum Samone’*. 
Liber etiam Macabzeorum’, 
Et Historia Herodis Regis 
Et liber postreme desolationis 
Hierosolyme per Titum. 
Et liber Asiathe uxoris 
Josephi justi filii Jacob: 
Et liber Tobie et Tobith 
Justorum Israelitarum. 
Nunc absoluto Veteri 
Agerediamur jam Novum Testamenium: 
Cujus caput est Matthzeus, qui Hebraice 
In Palestina scripsit. 


APPENDIX 
D. 


1 De Flavio Josepho...hic loqui- 


tur Solensis, etsi eum modo cum 


Z®sopo Phryge, modo cum Josepho 
Gorionide per errorem confundat, ut 
ex sequentibus palam fit. (Assem.) 

2 Fabulas A%sopicas intelligit, 
quas Orientales recentiores Syri 


_Arabesque Josepho Hebrzo perpe- 


ram adscribunt: utrumque enim vo- 
cant MOQ... Josipum, hoc 
est Josephum. (Assem.) 

3 4.e. Lib. iv. Maccab. 

# De opere quod sub nomine Jo- 
sephi Gorionidis...publicatum fuit... 
loquitur. (Assem.) Equidem de 
Librr. Macc, i. ii. interpretor. 


a DIX 


MELITO, 
Ep. Sard. 
c. 180 A.D. | 
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Post hunc Marcus, qui Romane 
Loquutus est in celeberrima Roma: 
Et Lucas, qui Alexandriz 
Greece dixit scripsitque : 

Et Joannes, qui Ephesi 
Greco sermone exaravit Evangelium. 
Actus quoque Apostolorum, 

Quos Lucas Theophilo inscripsit. 

Tres etiam Epistole que inscribuntur 
Apostolis in omni codice et lingua, 
Jacobo scilicet et Petro et Joanni; 
Et Catholice nuncupantur. 

Apostoli autem Pauli magni 
Epistole quatuordecim"’...... 

Cap.ii. Evangelium, quod compilavit 
Vir Alexandrinus 
Ammonius qui et Tatianus, 
Illudque Diatessaron appellavit. 
Cap.iv. Libri quoque quorum Auctores sunt 
Discipuli Apostolorum. 
Liber Dionysii 
Philosophi celestis. 


Cap. v. Et Clementis unius ex septuaginta...... 


Ww Alt. 
Fragm. ap. Euseb. H. #. 1v. 26. Medirwv “Ovgcipe 76 
GOEAPG xalpew. Ezerdy)...kal pablely tHv Tov Taraov PiPAtwv 


> \ > , \ e “~ \ / > 
éBovdAnOns axpiBevav wooa Tov aptOmov, Kat omota THV Tagw Elev 


> / \ A n > \ > 5 A > ‘ ~ 
€oTovdaca TO ToLOvTO mpagaL...aveAPwv ovv eis THV avaToAnV Kal 


° A , , + > / » eek / mt a Lad 
EWS TOU TOTOV yevouevos evOa exnpvxXOn Kal éxpaxOyn Kal axpiBas 


pabdv ta ris wadaras SiabyKys BiBria vroragas érepia col, ov 


: “ ” > ee 
éoTt ta ovopata. Mwicéws revre- Téveors, "E€odos, “ApiOpoi, 


Aevirixdv, Aevtepovopov: "Inocots Navq: Kputal, “Pov: Bacweudv 
Técoapa Iapaderopevwv dio: Varpadv AaBid- oAoudvos Iap- 


1 Ep. ad Hebreos locum ultimum obtinet. 
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opiat 7 Kal Sodia: “ExkAynovaorys: acpa acuatwv' “lwB. mpo- 

dytov, Hoaiov, lepeuiov, trav dudexa év povoBiBrw, AavindA, “leLe- 
1k 

Kind, Eodpas. é§ wv kai tas exAoyas éroijoapny... 


‘ IX. 
Hi. #, 1. 25. Cf. supr. pp. 366 seqq. 


pS 
Catech. Iv. 33 (22 ed. Mill.) rept trav Oevdv ypadav. 


wadaas Suabyxns BiBrour, wotar b€ THS KaW7s...... aoXv cov dpovi- 
porepo. joav of “AmocroXo. Kal ot apxator érickorot, of THS ék- 
KAnoias TpooTaTal, ol TavTas wapaddvTes* GV ovV TEKVOV THS eK- 
KXyoias py Tapaxapatre Tovs Oecpovs. Kai tis pev wadads dia- 
Onkys ws elpnrar Tas etxoor dvo pedera BiBrovs, as ci Prropabys 
Tvyxavels euod €yovTos ovopacti pepvyjcOar orovdacoy. Tod 
, \ ee. 3 4 e / A , , , 
vopov pev yap cictv at Mwacéws azporar revre BiBAou, Tevects, 
*E€odos, Aeverixov, “AprOnoi, Aevrepovopiov. “Eéjs 6é “Incots vids 
Navy, cal to trav Kpitév peta tis “Pov BuBdiov EBdomov apib- 
povpevov. Tay dé Aowrav toropixdv BiBAiwv n tpwrn Kai y dev- 
tépa Tov Baoirerov pia tap “EBpatows éort BiBAos, pia d€ Kat 7 
er, i; te , e, i ae > J oT +5 A 
Tpitn Kat 9 TeTapTy. ‘“Opoiws d& wap avrots Kat tov Tapade- 
, e , A c tA 4 , ld ‘\ ~ 
TOpevov 7 TpwTYH Kal y Sevrépa pia. Tvyxaver BiBros, Kal Tod 
*Eodpa 7 azparn Kal » Sevrépa pia AeAdytorat Swdexdty BiBXos 
e> L \ \ ‘ e \ “ \ be \ Ud 
7” Eo@ynp. Kai ra pev ioropixa tavta. Ta d€ otiynpa Tvyxavet 
wate, lw, cat BiBAos Vadparv kai Tapoipiou, kat “ExxAyo.aorys, 
kal *Acpa aopdtov éxraxodéxatov BiBdtov. “Emi dé rovrois ta 
mpopyrixa zevte: Tav Swdexa tpodyrav pia BiBAos Kat “Hoaiov 
, \ > / / , \ ‘ X @ , x bi TP Xn 
pia kat “lepewiov pia peta Bapovy xat @pyvev Kat Exvorodjs, 
etra “lelexrnd Kat 7 Tod Aavind, eikoorndevtépa BiBAos THs wadaas 
, ~ ‘ “~ , X. , 3 / ‘ AX 
 BiabyKyns: THs 8 Kawys diabyKns ta Técoapa evayyedua- ta dé 
Aoura: Wevderiypada cat BrAaBepa tvyxaver: eypayav Kat Maviyaior 
 @wpay evayyédor, 6 D JwOia THS evayyeAKHs mpo 
Kata, Owpav evayyédov, orep, woTep evwdia TIS EvayyeALKHS Tpoo- 
s / \ A “ e , / ‘\ A, 
wvupias, dSuapGeiper tas Yvyas Tav amdoveTépwv. Séxov dé Kal 
\ , a , . , X , \ \ \ e \ 
Tas mpages TOV SwoeKa arogTOAwY? Tpos TovToIs O& Kai Tas érTa 
"IaxwBov xat Iérpov, “Iwdvvov xat “Tovda, xafodixds émtarodas® 


APPENDIX 
D. 


EUSsEBIUS, 
T 340 A.D. 


CYRILLUS, 
_ Ep. Hierosol. 
Biropalas exiyvwh. mapa ris éxxAyolas Tota pév ciow at THs 349. 


386 A.D. 


ic ee 


EPIPHANIUS, | 


Ep. Cypr. 
t € 403 A.D. 
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b) , \ A , \ A A A Q 
emiogpayiopa o€ Tov TavTwy Kal pabytav to TeXevTalov, Tas 
/ , x AQ 7 
HavAov dexatéooapas érictoAas’ ta O€ Aoura TavTa ew KeicOw 
5) S , A ug X 3 3 x rout \ +) , a 
év devTépw. Kat ooa pev év éxxdyolats py avaywwoKeraL, TAvTA 
X . >) , A x» 
poe Kata cavtov avayivwoke Kaus NKOUTGS...... 


XI. 


Heresis vil. 6. “Eoyov 8 ovrou ot ‘Tovdator aype THs amo 
BaBvA@vos aiywadwolas éravddov BiBAovs Te Kal mpodytas Tov- 
\ A , , , XN , / 
Tous Kat mpopytav BiBAovs ravtas’ mpwrynv pev Teveow, devtépav 
dé "Egodov... Aevitixov... AptOuors... Aevrepovoptov...BiBrov “Inco 
tov Navy...tdv Kpirav...rys “Povd...rod “IwB...ro Yadrypiov... 
Tlapownias SoAopavros... ExxAyoiaoryy...70 “Aopa TOV aopaTwr... 
aputyv Bacidewv...devtépav BaciXeov...tpirnv BaowWedv...te- 
TapTynv BaowAWeav...rpwrnv Tapadeuropevov...devtépav Llapadeuro- 
, \ / > ?, 3 , \ A , 
pévov...to Awdexarpodyrtov... Hoaiav... lepewiay wera Tov Opyvev 
kal ExurroAay avtov te Kal Tov Bapovy... TeLexind...Aavijr...70 
apatov BiBdtov tov "Eadpa...to Sevrepov BiBriov...ro PBuBXtov 
‘Eo Onp* Kat avtai ciow at eixooverra BiBXror at éx Oeot Sobetoat 
A  ] , 3 , Q e A > > A A A e oe 
Tots Lovdaiots, eixooidvo 5¢ ws TA Tap avTois oToLyeta THY Efpai- 
KOV ypappatov apiOuovpevat dua TO SirAotcOan Séxa LiBAovs eis 
TeVTE Acyopevas.. .eiol d€ Kal addat dvo BiBAot wap avTots ev ap- 
diréxrw 4 Sodia tod Spay cat y Tod poe xwpis aAdwv 
tTiwav BiBAiwv évarroKpiduv. 


Heresis txxvi. 5. Ed. Colon. 1682. Ei yap as e& ayiov 
Tr Y 
TVEVMATOS YeyevYNLEevos Kal mpopyTais Kal arooToAas peuabyrev- 
, ” , va Se ae , , ” A 5 
févos, coer oe OueMOovta aw apxns yevéoews KOoMOV axpt Tav Ai- 
cOnp xpovev év eixoos kal extra BiBXdows wadaas SiabyjKys, eikoot 
dvo apiOuoupevors, Tértapor Sé aylous evayyediows, Kal ev Texoap- 
, 3 rf A ee Oy, +) , / 2. a 
oixaidexa éristoAais Tov ayiov amoaroAov Ilavdov, Kat ev tais 
TPO TOUTWY, Kal OVY Tals ev Tots avTaV xpovols IIpageou THY azo- 
otoAwv, KaBoXuKats émictoAats “IaxwBov Kat Ilérpov Kat “Iwavvov 
‘Kat ‘lovda, kai év tH Tod ‘Iwavvov “Azoxadvwe, & te tals Yodiais, 
a , ‘ \ =. , \ , e A oA 
Loronavros te Hywel Kat viod Dupay, Kat wacats atAds ypadais 
Meiats...... 

De Mens. e& Pond. 4. Otrws yotv ovyxewrat ai BiBdou ev 

, e A 
TEVTATEVXOLS TETAPTL Kal pevovow GAAaL SO VoTEpotGaL, ws Elvat 


ow ia 
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A ] , / 7 / ‘ , / , 
tas evduabérous BiBXAous ovTws* TEVTE MEV VOMLKAS..,.TEVTE OTLYNPELS 
> » , \ , A , oe , 
...€ita GAAy evTatevxos Ta Kadovpeva ypadela Tapa TLTL d€ ayto- 
ypada eyoueva, ativa éeotw ovtws, “Iycot tov Navi PiPdos, 
Kpirav pera THs “Povd, Tapadeuropevwv mpotyn peta tHS Sevtépas, 
Bacwieusv mpwrn peta THs TeTapTysS. avTy Tpitn TevTaTevyxos. 
GAAn Tevratevxos TO Awdexarpodntov, “Hoaias, “Iepensias, “IeLe- 
’ , \ er c ‘ , »” ‘ 
Kind, AavijrX. Kat avtn 14 mpodytiKn mevtarevxos. Epeway dé 
¥ /  f /, 3 a , \ wd , X\ 
adAat dvo aitwés eict tod "Eodpa pia Kat avty Aoylomevyn Kat 
addy BiBros 7 THs EcOyp xadetrar. éxAnpdOyoay ovv ai eixooidvo 
/, >. A > +. — g 7 , a. € , 
BiBrou xara tov apiOuov tav <ikooidvo oTotxeiwv tap Efpatots. 
ai yap orixnpers Svo BiBAou 4 Te TOD YoAouavtos y Ilavaperos 
Aeyouevy, kal 4. Tod “Incod tod viod Sipax exydvov dé tov ‘Incot 
“ x \ / e \ , a) © 7 ? a > 
Tov Kal THV Yodiav EfPpaiti ypawavtos, 7v o exyovos avtov Iy- 
gots épunvevoas “EAAnviott éypaie, Kal avtat xpyomor pev eice 
Kat wéAtor GAN eis apiOuov pyrav ovK apiportvrat, dio dy év Ta 
2 \ > > , , 3 a “~ 4 ~ 
Apoy [ovx] avereOnoav, tovteotw év TH-THS SiaOHKys KiBwre. 


XIT, 


Téveois Koopov, 
"Eodos Aiyurrov, 
Aevitixov, 
’A pO noi, 
Acutepovoptov, 
"Incovs Navy, 
Kpurrai, 
“Pové. 

opov BiBXéa 7. 
Bacireav a, 
Baoweav £’, 
Baoweav 7, 
BactAeav 5, 
Tlapaderopevov a, 
IlapaXeropever i’. 

opov BiBria ¢- 
Tlpodjjrau us’, 
‘Done a °:...., 


*Hoaias ty’. 4 
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INDIX 
Cod. Alex. 
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aia aaa Tepepias 0d (add. Baruch, Lament. Epist.) 
TeLlexinr = 
Aavind is’ (cum nddttam catia), 
‘Eo Oyp (cum additamentis), 
TwBir, 
"TovdeiO, 
"Eodpas a Sad (1 Esdras), 
"Eodpas B tepevs Seas Canonicus, cht sin’ 
MaxkaBaiwy Aoyos a’, 
MakxxaBaiwv Adyos f’; 
MaxkaBaiwv ddyos y’, 
MaxkaBaiwv oyos 8, 
Wadrrypiov pet woar, 
TSB, 
Tlapouniat, 
“ExkAyovacrys, 
"Acpata goparur, 
Sodia 4 Ilavaperos, 
Sodia Incod viod Sipax. 


“H Kauwy Avan. 
Evayyedua 36. 

Kara Mar@atov, 

Kara Mapxov, 

Kara Aovkayr, 

Kara ‘Iwavvyy, 

Ilpagets arocrodwr, 

Kafodruxal €, 

érurtoAat TlavAov 10, 

aroxaduyis lwavvov, 

KAyjpevtos érioT0An a, 

KAnjpevros éructody B, 
opod BiBAtLa...... 

Vadpot SoAopavros tn 
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XIII. 
Ap. Euseb. H. #. vi. 25. Ovx ayvonréov 8 «ivat tas évé.a- 


_ OnKovs BiBxrouvs, ws ‘EBpaion Papenenayt, dv0 Kal €lKOGL, OTOS O 


| | dpiOuds TOV Tap avTois Tranetion eotiv...elat d€ ai elkoor dvo 


| BiBdou Ka “EBpaious aide: 7 rap yyiy TAs ETLYEYPAUWLEVY... 


"Egodos...Aevitixov... ApiOpoi... Aevtepovomuov... Incots Navy... 


| Kopurat, “Povd...Bacwedv zpwrn Sevtépa...Baoieuav tpirn Te- 


Tapty...Llapaderropevov zputyn Sevtépa... Ecdpas mparos Kat dev- 


| tepos... BiBAos Wadpav...oAonavtos Tlapousio... ExkAnovaorys... 
*Acpa gopatwv... Hoaias... lepenias vv Opyvois kai “ExioroX7... 


AaviyX.. er oe ... EoOyp... HE 6€ tovtwv éott ta Max- 
Kaatka...... 


Cf. supra pp. 312 ff. 
fu ¥ 


Ex E£ypist. Fest. xxxtx. Ap. Theodorum Balsamonem in 
Scholiis in Canones': T. 1. 767. Ed. Bened. Par. 1777. Méa- 
Awy dé TovTwy [sc. Tov Geiwy ypaddv] pvnnovevdey ypyoouat Tpos 
CvoTacW THS emavTod ToAuNS TO TOTw Tod evayyeALoTOU AovKG, 
A€ywv kal avTos, Ewerdnrep tives Erexeipnoav avatagacbar 
Eautois Ta Acyoueva aokpupa Kal erysigar tatTa TH OeorveioTw 

a \ = 3 X aS a) \ ‘5 oA 
ypapn wept ys érAndhopynOnpev, Kaleds wapédocayv Tots 
TaTpacl ol aT apxXys avtToTTar Kal vrnpeTat yevopmevot 

A , » > XN 7 \ , > ~ A 
Tov Aoyov, cdoke Kapot TpotparevTt Tapa yvyoiwv adeAdav Kat 
pabovre avodev €€qs exOecbar Ta Kavovilopeva Kal rapadoberta, 
, A i , 9 ¢ ° X > , 
muotev0evta Te Oeia eivar BiBXia, va Eexactos, el pev nratyOn, 
A A , € X \ , , /, 
KaTayv@ Tov TAavyTavTWY, Oo Sé Kafapds Siapeivas Xalpy aduw 
e , ” , A \ A § 6 , , 
UTOMIUVNTKOMEVOS. EoTL Toivuv THS pev Tadatas diabyKys PuBXria 
TO apiOue Ta ravra. cikooidvo* ToradTa yep Ws nKOVTG Kal Ta OTOL- 
~ A Je , = , A XQ , Q ~ > , 
xela Ta Tap Efpaious civor wapadddota TH 5é taser Kal TO oVvo- 

a Sd 4 a rie > ¥ * 
pati éotw Eexacrtov ovtws* mpaTtov Lévects, eira “Egodos, eira Acvi- 

ld X AN a > , \ \ \ , 
TUKOV, Kal peta TovTo ApiOuoi, Kat Aourov to Aevtepovoptor. 

1 Eadem epistola exstat in Vers. agende sunt: The Festal Letters of 
Syr. Mus. Brit., (Cod. 12,168. sec. Athanasius, translated from the Sy- 
Vii. Vv. Viii.), quam nuper Anglic8 vac by the Rev. H. Burgess, Ph. D. 


reddidit vir reverendus, cui mihi pro ip. 137. 
singulari ejus humanitate gratize 
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ORIGENES. 
+ 253 A.D. 


ATHANASIUS, 
Ep. Alex. 326. 
t 373. 
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GREGORIUS 
N AZIANZENUS. 
f 391 A.D. 
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e A , A e A A X a 
Egis O€ rovtois éoriv ‘Inoots o Tov Navy kat Kpurat, kai peta TovTO 
7 Pov, xat radu €&fs BacwWerov tréocapa BiBria...eta dé Tatra 
/ oy yf : : A 
TlapaXeuropévwv a sat B’...cira “Eodpas a xai B’...pera O€ tadTa 
, A \ efa , 5S +) \ A= 
BiBros Yadpov kat éfjs Tlapounias, etra “ExxAynovacrys Kat “Acpa. 
ITMATWY* pos TOUTOLs é€oTl Kal Iw Kat ourdv Lpodyrat, ot pev 
gop p popiyrat, ot ps 
¢ ? 6 > b) 
dwoexa eis Ev BuBAiov aptOpwovpevou cira Hoaias “lepeuias kat ovv 
A X A > , > 
aut@ Bapovx Opyvor Emicrody, xat pet avtov “Ieexijd xat 
+ A \ A A an 
Aaviyd: axpt TovTwv Ta THS madatds dvalyKys toratar. Ta Sé TIS 
KaLVAS OUK OKVYTEOY Eimrety’ éoTL yap TavTa* HvayyeXia téecoapa- 
a \ , \ a 
kata Mar@atov, xara Mapkov, cata Aovxav, kata Iwavvyv. Eira 
peta. Tatra Ipages Amoorodwy, kat émurtovat Kafodixat’ Kadov- 
PeVOL TGV arooTOAWY Erta ovTws: TakdBov pev a, Ierpov de BP’, 
5 > , , \ A , > 7 , \ 4 , 
eira Iwavvov y', kai peta Tavtas Iovda a. pos rovrois Iavdov 
2 Xx eee. 3 A; \ bs 4 a“ 1& , 2 
arootoXov eiciv émiotoAat Sexatécoapes, TH Taker ypadopevar 
i 3 . / > , > , 5 A Xx A 
ouTws®......Kal madi “Iwavvov aroxaAviis’ TattTa Tyyal TOU owTy- 
ld 7 \ 8 aA 2 zs @ A > , X / Se / 
plov, ware Tov Suldvra éudopetcbar tTav év TovTots Aoyiwv" év TOv- 
~ “ > 
Tols povols TO THS evoeBeias didacKadetov evayyedilerar. Moybdeis 
> 
rovtos éwiBadrérw, pydé TovTwv adaipeioOw TL...aAX evexa ye 
, > , , x “A , > / ce 9 
aXelovos axpiBeias tporriOnpr bn TOUTO ypadwy avayKaiws ws Ort 
>t \¢ 4 , ” > , Q F 
éote kat é€repa BiBrla Tovtwv eEwhev ov Kavovidoueva, pmev TETUTO- 
A > A + 
péva S& Tapa TOV TaTépwv avaywocKEerOaL TOLs apTL TpoTEpXopE- 
A \ A > , 
vous Kal BovAopévors Katynxetcbar Tov THs evoePeias Aoyov, Zopia 
A 2 | ie 
Loropdvtos Kat Sodia Supdy kat “EoOyp Kai ‘Tovdi? xat TwBias 
4 e , \ ¢ 
kat Awayy KaXovpévy Tav aroctéAwy Kat o Llounv. Kat opus, 
> > 
ayarntol, kakeivwy Kavovilomevwy Kal TOUTWY avayIVWOKOPEVWV OV- 
Sapod THY amrokpvpwv pyvyun, GAAG aipeTiKav eat érivola ypa- 
, \ 4 , ae, § , de ‘ , 
Yovrwy pev ore Oedovow ata xapilopevwy O€ Kal mpoortievtwv 
Siete , g> e Q , , »” Py 
avTols Xpovous lv ws waAdala mpoohepovTes Tpohacw Exwow a7a- 


A , \ kd 
_ ‘TGV EK TOVTOV TOUS aKkEpaious. 


XY. 
Carm. x1. 31 (Ed. Benedict. Par. 1840). epi tov yvnoiwv 
PiBriov ris Oecorvedatou ypadys. 
odpa Se yn Eeivyot voov KAeroo BiBAouot 


1 Syr. om. radonexal. 3 Idem est ordo qui in editt. 
2 Syr. om. ypaddmevar. | vulgeg. 
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(rodXat yop recover wapéyypartot KaKoTyTEsS) : APPENDIX 
f “ 3 A \ »” > 4\? > / D. 
d€yvuco ToUTOY eEto Tov EyKptTov, w Pir’, apiOpov. 
‘Ioropixai pev éace BiBAou dvoKkaidexa wacat 
~ >. , e - ~ , 
THs apxatotépys E®paixys codins. 
Ipwriorn Tévecis eit’ "Efodos, Acvetixov te 


‘H & évarn Sexarn te BiBroe Ipagées Bacidywv 
Kat Iapaderopevar. “Eoyarov "Eodpav éxets. 
e XN \ / e ~ , 23 , - 
ai O€ oTLynpal TevTE, OV TpaTOS y Tw. 
erecta Aavid: etra tpets SoAopwvriac 
Se X / 
Exxdyovery)s one kat Taporpiat. 
kal TEvO opoiws TvEvpatos TpoPyTiKov* 


"Apxatas pev €Onka dvw Kai eixoot BiBXovs 
a a. € , , 3 , 
tots Tov EBpaiwy ypappacww avtiérous. 
"Hd 5 a (6 \ / / 
n 0 apiOuec Kati véov pvorypiov. 
Mar@atos peév eypawev “EBpaious Gavpara Xpurrov 
Mapxos 8 “IraXin, Aotkas ‘“Ayattad:. 

Ilaot § “Iwavvys xypv§ éyas, ovpavodoirys'. 
"Exeita Upagers trav copay amooroAwv. 
Aéxa dé€ IlavAov réccapés tT ériotoAai: 
‘Emra 5& Kabodiy’*, av “laxwBou pia, 
Avw dé Lerpov, tpets & “Iwavvov zaduv. 
‘lovda & éoriv €Bdouyn. TLacas eyes. 

4 X 7 > \ > s , 
Et tis 6€ tovTwy éxtos ovK év yvyciots. 


XVI. 
Lamhi ad Seleucum. Ap. Gregor. Nazianz. Cf Amphiloch., Axenro- 
CHIUS, E’pise. 
ed. Combef. pp. 130 ff. Icon. 
¢. 380 A.D. 
TIAnv adX éxeivo mpocpabety padiota cor 
t Metra Gregorius nullo certo or- 2 i.e. xaOorxal, Al. éwra 58 ra 


dine commiscet; quod lectores mo- 
nitos velim, ne quis Apocalypsim 
versu proxime sequenti olim com- 
memoratam fuisse suspicetur. 


C. 


-Kabonlx’...Aouxds, Aéxa, érra, Lovdd, 


et in carm. sequ. Wed, Aovxd, relin- 
quere quam corrigere malui. 


= 


KK 
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IIpoojxov, ovx araca BiBros ardadrs 
“H cepvov ovowa THS ypapys KexTyMevn. 
Hicty yap <iciv éo6 ore Wevdaivupor 
BiBro, ties pev Euperor Kal yelroves, 
‘Os ay Tis iro, TOY adyOeias oywr. 

Ai & av voOou te Kat Aiav émurdadeis 
‘Qs tapaonpa kat voba vopioparta, 

“A Bacirtéws pev tyv emcypadynv épet, 
KiBdnra 8 éoti tats vAas SoAovpeva. 
Tovtwv xdpw oo. tHv Oeorvevotwr épd 
BiBrwv éxaoryv, ws 8 evxpiwvds pabys 

Ta ths wadaids mpdta dvabyKyns épa. 

“H wevrarevyxos...... 

Tovrois “Inootv mpoorife: Kat tovs Kpitas, 
"Ereita tTHv Povd, Baciiedv te Técoapas 
BiBdovs, Tlapadeiropevw S€ ye Evvwpida. 
"Eodpas éx avtats mporos, elf o Sevrepos. 
“E&js otixnpas wevre cot BiBrous épd...... 
TavTas Tpopytas mpooriVer rovs Sudexa...... 
McO ots zpopyras pavOave tos téccapas...... 
Tovrois mpoceykpivover tyv “Eobijp twes. 
Kawys Aabykns dpa pot BiBrovs €yew 
Evayyeduoras téocapas Séxov povovs, 
MarOaiov, etra Mdpxoy, © Aovkav tpirov 
IIpocbels apiOue, tov 8 “Iwavvyv xpdve 
Téraprov, adAa mpaorov vWew Soypdrwv: 
Bpovrs yap viov tovtov eikotws Kaho 
Méyworov 7xVoavTa TH cod Adyw. 

Aéxov 8 BiBdov Aovka kai tyv Sevrépar, 
Tyv tév Kaborrcav Ipdgewy aroorddwv. 
To oxevdos é&ps tpoorifer THs exdoyns, 

Tov tov éOvav Kypuka, Tov T amooToXov 
TlatAov, copads ypaavta tais éxxAyotats 
"EzucroXas dis émta...... 

Twes 8& dact ryv pos “EBpaious vobov, 
Ovx ev éyovres’ yvyoia yap n xapis. 
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Tweés pev éxra daciv, ot dé tpeis povas 
Xpyjvar déxerOat, THv “IaxwPov piar, 
Miav dé Tlérpov, tyv T “Iwavvov play, 

A \ > a \ ? 
Twés S& tas tpets, Kal mpos avtais tas dvo 

? +) 

Tlérpov déxovrar, tHv ‘lovda 5 EBdounv 
| Tyv & “Aroxadufw tv “Iwavvov radkw 
’ SS X\ ) if e , Wa 
| Twés pev eyxpivovow, ot mréiovs 5€é ye 
| Nofov Agyovow. Ores aevdéoratos 





| Kavev dv etn trav Oeorvetotov ypadév...... 
i XVII. 
| Hody, de Teatibus, p. 649 (Cf Cotelier, Patres Apost. 1. 197; Bibl. Boal. 
Montfaucon, Bibl. Coislin. 193, f.). 206. 
Tlept trav €’ BiBXlwv Kal ooa tovTwv extds. 
(a. Téveous. ka. Muxatas. 
| & "E€odos. KB. “Twn. 
y- Aevirixor. Ky. ‘lwvas. 
&. “AprOpoi. Kd. APdu0v. 
e’, Aevrepovoptov. | ‘Ke. Naovp. 
s. ‘Ingots. | ks’. “ApBaxovp. 
| 2. Kpuerat xat ‘Pové. KC’. Sodovias. 
|. Baotreodv a’. Ky. “Ayyaios. 
| 0. Bacweaay P’. : Kf’. Zayapias. 
| U. Bacwrewv x. NM. MaAayias. 
\ wa’. Baowerov 8. Aa’. “Hoaias. 
| 8’. Tlapaderdpeva e. AP’. “Tepepias. 
iy’. “Ief. Ay’. “TeLexunr. 
| 8. Wadrypiov. AX. Aaviyr. 
le. Tlapoupiac. re. EvayyéAtov kata MarOaiov. 
us’. “ExkAnovactys.. As’. Kara Mapxov. 
if’. "Acpa aopatov €. AL’. Kara Aovkav. 
uy. “Eodpas. ‘Aq. Kara “Iwavryy. 
, 8. “Qoné. AO’. Ipdges trav arocrdA\wv. 
ik. “Apas. | pe. ‘lakwBov érurroAn. 


KK2 
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’, Tlérpov. 
. Ilérpov. 


py. "Twavvov. 3 

po. “lwavvov. 

pe. Lwavvov. 

ps’. “lovda. 

pl’. Tlavdov mpos “Pwpatovs. 
py. IlatAov mpos KopwO@tovs. 
pO’. Tpos Kopwtovs. 

vy.  Ilpos Tadaras. 

Kat 60a é£w trav €. 
a. godia SoAopwvrTos. 
B’. codia ipax. 

y. MaxxaBatwr. 
&. MaxxaBaiwr. 
e. MaxxaBaiwv. 

Kat doa amoxpv¢a. 
a. Addu. 

. “Evox. 

y. apex. 
&. Tarprapyat. 
€. ‘“Iwond Ipocevyy. 
s’. "EAdap cal Modap. 
f. Arvabyxn Mocéus. 
[7’. Deest. | 
8. Wadpot Yoropavros. 
U. “HaAiov amoxadvyis. 
ia. “Hoaiov opacts. 


, 
va. 


a2 


vO’. 


un’. 
i’. 


K, 


, 
Ka. 


KB's “lyvatiov didacKaXia. 
[xy Deest. IloAvkaprov didackxadia. Cod. Coislin. | 
KO. EvayyéAvov kata Bapvafa. (-av). 

Ke. Evayyéduov cata Maré. (7. e. Mar6iar). 


II pos “Edeciovs. 
IIpos ®iAurryotovs. 
IIpos KoAaccaeis. 
Ipods @eocadovixels. 
IIpos @eooadovixeis. 


. Ilpos Tipodeor. 
. IIpos Tipobeov. 
vn. 


II pos Titov. 
IIpos ®iAnpova. 
IIpos ‘EBpaiovs. 


MakxxaBaiwy, 
"Eo np. 
‘lovdn). 
TwPir, 


Sodoviov aoxaduis. 

Zaxapiov amoxddviits. 

"Eodpa azoxaduyts. 

> / e , 

IaxwfPov icropia. 

Ilérpov azroxadvis. 

Ilepiodoc Kat didayat trav 
amrooToAwy. 

BapvaBa émurrody. 

, . al , 
IlavAov mpaéis (rpagers). 
TlavAov azoxadviis. 
Avackadia KAxypevros. 
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XVIII. 


° . > , 
De Sectis Act. 1. (Gallandi, x11. 625 seqq.) -..arapiOpyowpeba 
A ; wn nw , . 
7a éxkAnoactiKad BiBXia. tav Toivuy ékxAnovactiKGv BLBALwv Ta. 
XV nm an ae A \ \ a / a \ > x “ 
pev THS Tadads eioi ypadys: Ta de THS VEas...THS pev OVV TAAaLas 
\ \ Xv 
BiBXia ctor KB’. Gv 7a pév ciow ioropixa Ta. 5é tpopytixa Ta O€ Tap- 
\ \ / 
auvetika Ta. 6 Tpos TO WadAew yevomeva...Ta TOLVLY LOTOPLKG. BuBXrL. 
/ 3 \ \ 
ciow Uf’... Téveots...%) "E€odos...08 Aeyopevor ApOpot...to Aeviti- 
4 ~ / , lal 
Kov...T0 Aevrepovoptov...ravta dé Ta wevTe PiBALa wavtTes TOU Mw- 
7 A > \ 4 > A 9 A 76 / a4 7 4 
TEWS papTYpovoW ElvaL, TA yap ePesys OVdEls OLDE TLVOS ELTL... EKTOV 
> A a A A , A A 
Inoovs tod Navy...Kpital...“Povd.. récoapes Aoyou Tav BactAcrwv 
, 
ev Ovo BiBrtous hepopevor...evdexatov éotw at Ilapaderopevan... 
e 
dwdéxatov éoriv...6 "Eadpas...popytixa d€ eiou wevte.. .0 Hoatas... 
ee \ / 
0 lepepias...0 “IeCexinr...6 Aavind...7éurtov To dwoexarpopyrov 
, ; : = oO. e > nn 
Aeyopuevov...Tapawerixa ciot BiBria 8, av tpwtov o ‘Iw tovTo 
= UE 5 , on , e U , > r 
€ TwWes evopicav Iwonrov eivoar cvyypappa...ai Uapouniar 2oXo- 
A € >. , \> as , 5 8 aN = 
pavtos...0 ExkAyovaorys...10 Acpa tév Acpartuv...eict d€ Tatra 
\ , ~ A ~ 
ta tpia BiBria tod Soropavros: pera tatta éott to VaAryptov. 
is. A A A ~ 
Kat TavTa pev eiot Ta KB BiBAla THs wadatas: THs be veas EE eict 
/ = , / A , ? / x x \ 
BiBrAta, wy dvo repiéxer Tos Técoapas evayyeAuoTas* TO eV yap 
a» ~ al > , 
€xet MarOatov cai Mapxov, ro 5é étepov Aovkay kat Iwavynv. tpi- 
> \ e , a > , /, € i, 5 
Tov é€oTlv at mpagets TaV arogToOAwy. TérapTov ai KaGoAcKat ézt- 
\ > e , a , a 3 , 5 , e x e , 
aToAal ovcat Exta: av tputy Tov laxwBov éoti: 9 PB. Kai 7 7’. 
~ a 3 
Ilérpouv: 7 8. xat €. kat or. tod ‘Iwavvov: 9 Sé f’. tov ‘Tovda. 
e 
KaGoAukal d€ exAnOnoav éxevdy ov mpos ev eOvos eypapyaay ws at 
Tod IlavAov, adda xafodXov mpos wavta. méumrov BiBdéov ai vd. 
oe 
Tov ayiov IlavAou émiotoAai. Eextov éotly 4 aroKxadviis TOD aytou 
> 
Iwavvov. 
CI yD \ , , 3 aA 8 , \ \ 
Tatra éore ta Kavoviopeva PiBria év 7TH éexkAnola Kat wadaLa 


: a : e a 
Kal véa, wv Ta Tadaia tavTa SéxovTat ot EPpator. 
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C. 590 A.D. 


APPENDIX, 
D. 


NICEPHORUS, 
Patr. Const. 
806—81 5 
A.D. 
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XIX, 


Cf. Credner, Zur Gesch. d. K. ss. 119 ff 


e | ~ 
$i “Ooat cict Geta ypadat éxxAnovalopevar Kat KeKxavovi- 


e , , 
THEVAL Kal y TOUTWY OTLXOMETpLia OUTWS*. 


a. DTéveows: otixou Sr’. 
B. "E€odos: otixdr Bw’. 
y. Nevitexdv: orixor By’. 
5. “ApiOpot orixou ypu’. 
€+ Aevrepovopiovs otixot yp. 
=’. “Ingots: orixou Bp’. 
f’. Kpurat cat “Pov6+ orixor By’. 
n. Baowedv a kal B’* otixor Sop’. 
G., Bacireadv y cai &+ otixo Boy’. 
t. Tapademopueva a’ cal B’: orixor <d. 
ia. “Eodpas a’ xat 8’ otixor <f’. 
iB’. BiBros Wadyav: orixor ep’. 
uy. ILapownias SoAopavros: arixor ay’. 
0. “ExxAynowaorys: ottxou d. 
te. "Acpa. aopdtwv: orixo. on’. 
is’. “IWB> orixo. aw. 
wf’. “Hoaias tpopytys: orixor yo. 
in’. ‘lepepias mpopyrys: otixat Oo. 
Wf. Bapovy* orixou y’. 
K. “lelexind: orixou 8. 
ka. Aavinds otixor fe. 
KB’. Oi dudexa mpopyraur orixou jy. 
‘Opod THs madads SiabyKns BiBria eixoor dvo. 


§ ii. Tis véas duabyxys. 


, 
a. Evayyé\uov kata Mar@aiovs otixo. Bd’. 
B’. EvayyéXuov kara Mdpxov: otixou f’. 
y- EvayyéXuov kata Aovkéy: otixou By’. 


1 Lectt. varr. vers. Lat. Anastasii que recipiuntur ab ecclesia et canoni- 
(c. 870 A.D.) apposui e Cod. Burn. zantur. Harumque versuum numerus 


(Mus. Brit.) 284, sac. xii. vel xiii. f. ut subjicitur...Hi autem sunt novi — 


283. 


Testamenti. 


2 Cod, He sunt divine scripture 
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&. Evayyéduov xara “‘Iwavvyy: otixo Br.’ : | SEPENDES 
é. Ilpagers trav arocroAwy: otixo. Bw’. | 
s’, IlavAov émiorodal 08+ orixor jer’. 
f’. Kafodtxat? 2’. "IaxwBov a. Térpov 8’. “Iwavvov y’. 
7+? 3 
Iovda a’. 
“‘Opod tis véas SiabyKyns BiBria xs’.* 
eee \ oo 5] , = mn ® , $s 
§ lil, Kat ocar avriA€yovrat THs madads avTat eiow. 
a’. MaxxaBaixa y+ orixou £7’. 
B’. Zopia Yoromdvros> orixor ap’. 
¥. Zodia viod rod Supax: orixor Bor. 
5. Wadpoi kat wdai Sorouadvros: orexor Bp’. 
, 4 7 / 
e. “EoOyp: orixou tv’. 
x’. Kat ‘lovd7> crixor ai’. 
f’, Sdcavva: otixor ¢’. 
7» TowByr o cat ToBias: orixor yy’. 
§iv. Kai dcat tis véas avrwWéyovrau.” 
a’, “Amoxadvyis “Iwavvovr otixou av.® 
B. *Amoxadvyis Lérpour orixoe 7.” 
y'. BapvaBa éructody: orixou aré’.§ 
8. EvayyéAuoy cata “EBpaious: orixot Bs. 
§v. Kal dca aroxpuda THs tadauds. 
"Evax* atixor Sw’, - 
, / / 
Tlatprapxose otixou ep. 
ee ae , n 
Ipocevyn Iwan: crixor ap’. 
/ , ‘. 7 , 
Avabykn Movoéws: otixou ap’. 
3 , / 7 , 
Avadnyis Mwvoews: otixou av. 


oo eS 


4 


"ABpadu: otixot 7’. 
"Edad cai Mwdad- orixor v. 


uns 
on 


ny. “EdXua rpodytov: orixot tis’. 
Y. Sodoviov rpopyrov: orixor x’. 
t. Zaxapiov rarpos ‘Iwdvvovs otixo 
1 Cod. fipeco. ® Cod, Ht quibus novi contradici- 
2 Cod. + Epistole. tur. i 
3 Cod.+Simul septem: versus no ; Cod. iv. 
iccc. Cod. 1111DCCG, 


Cod. Simul veteris quidem Tes-  § Cod. iocovi. 
tamenti libri xxii et novi vii. Cod. tice. 
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APPENDIX K. Bapoty, “ABBaxovp, “Efexijyd cat Aaveyd devder(- 
ypada. 
§ vi. Kal dca ris véas azoxpude. 
a’. “Tlepiodos Ilérpov- orixos Bw’. 
B’. Tlepiodos “Iwavvov- otixo ,By’.” 
y. Tepiodos Owpa- orixor ay’. 
5. Evayyédtov xard Owpav- etixor ar’* 
€. Adayn aroord\wv: canis s: 
s’. KAnjpertos a. Bs ozixor By’.* 
£’. “Iyvariov, Moduxaprov, [Tlownwevos xat] “Bippiit! OTiXOL. 
2.0: 
Cod. Clarom. Versus Sribtvrarvm Sanctarvm*® 
See. Vii. 


ita Genesis vervs (ste) llllD 


Exodvs: ¥ersvs llDeC 
Leviticvm versvs HDCEe . 
Nvmeri versvs IDCL 
Devteronomivm ver. iiccee 


Tesv Navve ver. 
Ivdievm ver. 


Hn 
H 


Ryd ver. CCL. | 
Regnorvm ver. 

primys liber ver. 
secvndvs hb. ver. | i 


tertivs lib. ver. HDC 
qvartvs lib. ver. NCcce 
Psalmi Davitici ver. D* 
Proverbia ver. Ipc 
Aeclesiastes: DC 


et ad Hebr. interponitur. Nihil 
vero est in Graco Cod. textu quod 
stichometrie respondeat, quam e 
codice Latino Scriba Greecus (?Alex- 
andrinus). Equidem e Latina, seu 
potius ex Africana origine deductam 

esse crediderim, et certe szculo 
quarto antiquiorem. Neque aliter 
censet 'l'ischdf. Proleg. p. xviii, — 


3 Cod. + Ltinerarium Pauli. ver. 
Tipe. 

.? Cod. ii. 

"3 Cod. Coisl. ap. Montf. p. 204: 
7 dmoxdduyis 'Iwdvvov...oThxor , ad’, 

4 Cod. Clementis xxxit. 

> Cod. Pastoris...? 

6 Ex edit. Tischdf, p. 468 sq. 
Hic Index inter Epistolas ad Philem. 





‘eol. bh 


p- 469 & 
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Cantica Canticorvm cce¢ 


Sapientia vers. 


Sapientia ihv ver.. 


x11 Profetae ver. 
Ossee ver. 
Amos ver. 
Micheas ver. 
Toel ver. 
Abdias ver. 
Jonas ver. 
Navm ver. 
Ambaevm ver. 
Sophonias ver. 
Aggevs vers. 
Zacharias ver. 
Malachiel ver. 
Eseias ver. 
Teremias ver. 
Ezechiel ver. 
Daniel ver. 


Maccabeorvm sic . 


lib. primvs ver. 
lib. secvndvs ver. 
lib. qvartvs ver. 
Ivdit ver. 
Hesdra 

Ester ver. 

Tob ver. 

Tobias ver. 
Evangelia 
Matthevm ver. 
Tohannes ver. 


- Marevs ver. 


Lvcam ver. 
Epistvlas Pavli 
ad Romanos ver. 


I 

11D 
nicx 
DEXK 
ccccx 
ccex 
XC 
BAX: 


IDC 


—Tipecee 


a 


APPENDIX 
b. 


APPENDIX 
D.., 


AUGUSTINGS, 
Ep. Hippon. 
355- 

t 430 A.D, 
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ad Chorintios. I. ver. 

ad Chorintios. II. ver. 

* ad Galatas ver. 

ad Efesios ver. 

ad Timothevm .I. ver 

ad Timothevm .Il. ver. 

ad Titvm ver. 

ad Colosenses ver. 

ad Filimonem ver. 

ad (sic) Petrvm prima 

ad Petrvm .Il. ver. 

Jacobi ver. 

Pr. Iohanni Epist. 

Tohanni Epistvla .ii. 

Johanni Epistvla. .11. 

Ivde Epistvla ver. 

* Barnabe Epistvla ver. 

Iohannis Revelatio 

Actvs Apostolorvm 

? Pastoris versi 

? Actvs Pavli ver. 

* Revelatio Petri 
XXT. 


of the Bible 
ILX 

ie 

CCCL 

CCCLXV 
COViil 
CCLXXXVilli 
CXL 


CCXX 


nx 
DCCCL * 
Icc 

1IDC 

illl 
lDLX 
CCLXX 


De Doctr. Christiana 1. 12 (vi1.) (ed. Bened. Par. 1836). 
Erit igitur divinarum scripturarum solertissimus_ indagator, 
qui primo totas legerit notasque habuerit, et si nondum in- 
tellectu jam tamen lectione, duntaxat eas que appellantur 
Nam ceteras securius leget fide veritatis instruc- 
tus, ne preoccupent imbecillum animum, et periculosis men- 


Canonice. 


-daciis atque phantasmatis eludentes preejudicent aliquid contra 


sanam intelligentiam. ‘In canonicis autem Scripturis, ecclesia-_ 


1 Non dubium est quin h.1. li- 
brarius per incuriam scripserit LXxX 
pro itxx (Tisch. p. 589), 

2 Hoc nomine ut videtur, Ep. ad 
Hebreos designatur cui idem ver- 
suum numerus in uno Greco codice 


tribuitur. Ex Latinis alii Doo alii © 


Doce versus numerant. Contra Apo- 
cryphe Barnabe Epistole in Nice- — 
phori Stichometria MCOOLX (MCCCVI) © 
versus tribuuntur. | 

3 His quatuor versibus...manu 
satis recenti prepositi sunt obeli. — 
(Tisch. p. 589.) | 
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rum catholicarum quamplurium auctoritatem sequatur ; inter 
quas sane ille sint, que apostolicas sedes habere et epistolas 
accipere meruerunt. Tenebit igitur hune modum in Scripturis 
Canonicis, ut eas que ab omnibus accipiuntur ecclesiis catho- 
licis preeponat eis quas queedam non accipiunt: in eis vero que 
non accipiuntur ab omnibus, preponat eas quas plures gravio- 
resque acciplunt els quas pauciores minorisque auctoritatis 
ecclesie tenent. Si autem alias invenerit a pluribus, alias a 
gravioribus haberi, quanquam hoe facile invenire non possit, 
eequalis tamen auctoritatis eas habendas puto. 13. Totus autem 
Canon Scripturarum in quo istam considerationem versandam 
dicimus, his libris continetur : Quinque Moyseos id est Genesi, 
Exodo, Levitico, Numeris, Deuteronomio ; et wno libro Jesu 
Nave, uno Judicum, uno libello qui appellatur Ruth, qui magis 
ad Regnorum principium videtur pertinere et duobus Para- 
lipomenon non consequentibus sed quasi a latere adjunctis 
simulque pergentibus. Hee est historia que sibimet annexa 
tempora continet atque ordinem rerum: sunt aliz tanquam 
ex diverso ordine que neque huic ordini neque inter se con- 
nectuntur, sicut est Job et Tobias et Esther et Judith et 
Machabeeorum libri duo et Esdrze duo, qui magis subsequi 
videntur ordinatam illam historiam usque ad Regnorum vel 
Paralipomenon terminatam: deinde Prophet in quibus David 
unus liber Psalmorum, et Salomonis tres Proverbiorum, Cantica 
Canticorum, et Ecclesiastes. Nam illi duo libri unus qui Sapi- 
entia et alius qui Ecclesiasticus inseribitur de quadam similitu- 
dine Salomonis esse dicuntur, nam Jesus Sirach eos conscrip- 
sisse constantissime perhibetur qui tamen quoniam in auctori- 
tatem recipi meruerunt inter propheticos numerandi sunt. 
Reliqui sunt eorum libri qui proprie Prophete appellantur, 
duodecim Prophetarum libri singuli, qui connexi sibimet quoniam 
nunguam sejuncti sunt pro uno habentur; quorum Prophe- 
tarum nomina sunt hee, Osee...... Malachias: deinde quatuor 
Prophete sunt majorum voluminum Isaias, Jeremias, Daniel, 
Ezechiel. His quadraginta quatuor libris Testamenti Veteris 
terminatur auctoritas: Novi autem, quatuor libris Evangelii, 
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secundum Mattheum, secundum Marcum, secundum Lucam, 
secundum Joannem; quatuordecim Epistolis Pauli A postoli, 
ad Romanos, ad Corinthios duabus, ad Galatas, ad Ephesios, 
ad Philippenses, ad Thessalonicenses duabus, ad Colossenses, 
ad-Timotheum duabus, ad Titum, ad Philemonem, ad Hebreos; 
Petri duabus; tribus Joannis; una Jude et una Jacobi ; 
Actibus Apostolorum libro uno, et Apocalypsi Joannis libro 
uno. 14 (ix.) In his omnibus libris timentes Deum et pietate 
mansueti querunt voluntatem Dei. 


XXII. 
Cf. App. C. 


XXITT. 


Her. uxxxvit. (Gallandi, vii. 480 sqq.)-...Statutum est ab 
apostolis et eorum successoribus non aliud legi in ecclesia debere 
catholica nisi Legem et Prophetas et Evangelia et Actus Apo- 
stolorum, et Paulli tredecim epistolas, et septem alias, Petri 
duas, Joannis tres, Jude unam, et unam oe que septem 
Actibus Apostolorum conjuncte sunt.. 

Heer. UXxxix. Sunt alii quoque Fainobete) qui epistolam Paulli 
ad Hebreos non asserunt esse ipsius, sed dicunt aut Barnabe 
esse Apostoli aut Clementis de urbe Roma episcopi; alii autem 
Luce Evangeliste aiunt; epistolam etiam ad Laodicenses 
scriptam. Et quia addiderunt in ea quedam non bene sen- 
tientes inde non legitur in ecclesia; et si legitur a quibusdam, 
non tamen in ecclesia legitur populo, nisi tredecim epistole 
ipsius et ad Hebrzos interdum...quia factum Christum dicit 


‘in ea inde non legitur; de peenitentia autem’ propter Nova- 


tianos eque. 

Her. ix....sunt heretici qui Evangelium secundum Jo- 
annem et Apocalypsim ipsius non accipiunt, et...in heeresi — 
permanent pereuntes ut etiam Cerinthi illius heretici esse 
audeant dicere, et Apocalypsim itidem non beati Joannis 
Evangeliste et Apostoli sed Cerinthi heeretici... ; 
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XXIV. 
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Prologus Galeatus in libros Samuel et Malachim. Viginti a 
et duas litteras esse apud Hebrzeos Syrorum quoque et Chal- t 420 AD. 


deorum lingua testatur....Porro quinque litterze duplices apud 
Hebreos sunt...unde et quinque a plerisque libri duplices zsti- 
mantur, Samuel, Malachim, Dabre-Iamim, Ezras, Jeremias 
cum Cinoth, id est Lamentationibus suis. Quomodo igitur 
viginti duo elementa sunt per que scribimus Hebraice omne 
quod loquimur et eorum initiis vox humana comprehenditur, 
ita viginti duo volumina supputantur, quibus quasi litteris et 
exordis in Dei doctrina tenera adhuc et lactens viri justi eru- 
ditur infantia. 

Primus apud eos liber vocatur Bresith, quem nos Genesim 
dicimus. Secundus...... Hi sunt quinque libri Mosi quos pro- 
prie Zhorath id est legem appellant. 

Secundum Prophetarum ordinem faciunt, ut incipiunt ab 
Jesu filio Nave...Deinde subtexunt...Judicum librum, et in 
eundem compingunt Ruth...Tertius sequitur Samuel...Quar- 
tus....Regum....Quintus Isaias. Sextus Jeremias. Septimus 
Tezeciel. Octavus liber duodecim Prophetarum.... 

Tertius ordo Hagiographa possidet ; et primus liber incipit 
ab Job. Secundus a David...Tertius est Solomon, tres libros 
habens, Proverbia...Ecclesiasten...Canticum Canticorum. Sex- 
tus est Daniel. Septimus...qui apud nos Paralipomenon pri- 
mus et secundus inscribitur. Octavus Ezras...Nonus Esther. 

Atque ita fiunt pariter veteris legis libri viginti duo, id 
est, Mosi quinque, Prophetarum octo, Hagiographorum novem. 
Quamquam nonnulli Ruth et Cinoth (Lamentationes) inter Ha- 
giographa scriptitent et libros hos in suo putent numero suppu- 
tandos, ac per hoc esse prisce legis libros viginti quatuor, quos 
sub numero viginti quatuor seniorum Apocalypsis Joannes in- 
ducit adorantes Agnum et coronas suas prostratis vultibus 
offerentes...... ) 

Hic prologus Senet quasi galeatum principium 
omnibus libris quos de Hebreo vertimus in Latinum convenire 
potest ; ut scire valeamus quidquid extra hos est inter Apo- 
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APPENDIX crypha esse ponendum. Igitur Sapientia que vulgo Salumonis 
inscribitur, et Jesu filii Sirach liber, et Judith, et Tobias, et 
Pastor, non sunt in Canone. Machabeorum primum librum 
Hebraicum reperi. Secundus Greecus est; quod ex ipsa quoque 

dpace probari potest.... 


Ad Paul. Ep. tnt. $ 8 (1. p. 548 ed. Migne). 

Cernis me Scripturarum amore raptum excessisse modum 
epistole, et tamen non implesse quod volui......Tangam et 
Novum breviter Testamentum. Matthzus, Marcus, Lucas, et 

_ Johannes, quadriga Domini et verum Cherubim, quod inter- 
pretatur scientie multitudo, per totum corpus oculati sunt, 
scintille emicant, discurrunt fulgura, pedes habent rectos et in 
sublime tendentes, terga pennata et ubique volitantia. Tenent 
se mutuo, et quasi rota in rota volvuntur, et pergunt quocun- 
que eos flatus Sancti Spiritus perduxerit. Paulus Apostolus 
ad septem ecclesias scribit, octava enim ad Hebreos a pleris- 
que extra numerum ponitur, Timotheum instruit ac Titum, 
Philemonem pro fugitivo famulo (Onesimo) deprecatur. Super 
quo tacere melius puto quam pauca scribere. Actus Aposto- 
lorum nudam quidem sonare videntur historiam et nascentis 
Ecclesiam infantiam texere ; sed si noverimus scriptorem eorum 
Lucam esse medicum, cujus laus est in Hvangelio, animadver- 
temus pariter omnia verba illius anime languentis esse medi- 
cinam. Jacobus, Petrus, Joannes, Judas, Apostoh, septem 
epistolas ediderunt tam mysticas quam succinctas, et breves 
pariter et longas : breves in verbis, longas in sententiis, ut rarus 
sit qui non in earum lectione cecutiat. Apocalypsis Joannis 
tot habet sacramenta quot verba. Parum dixi pro merito 
voluminis.. Laus omnis inferior est: in verbis singulis multi- 
plices latent intelligentize, 


XXV, 


pee Comm. in Symb. Apost. § 36 (Ed. Migne, Paris, 1849).... 
Hic igitur Spiritus Sanctus est qui in veteri Testamento 
Legem et Prophetas, in novo Evangelia et Apostolos inspiravit. 
Unde et Apostolus dicit; 2 Tim. 3. Et ideo que sunt Novi 


4 
t 4 
. 
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ac Veteris Testamenti volumina, que secundum majorum tradi- 
tionem per ipsum Spiritum Sanctum inspirata creduntur, et 
ecclesiis Christi tradita, competens videtur hoc in loco evidenti 
numero, sicut ex patrum monumentis accepimus, designare. 

§ 37. Itaque Veteris Testamenti, omnium primo Moysi 
quinque libri sunt traditi, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri, 
Deuteronomium. Post hec Jesus Nave, Judicum simul cum 
Ruth. Quatuor post hec Regnorum libri quos Hebrezi duos 
numerant; Paralipomenon, qui dierum dicitur liber; et Esdre 
duo, qui apud illos singuli computantur, et Hester. Prophe- 
tarum vero Esaias, Jeremias, Ezechiel et Daniel: preterea duo- 


decim Prophetarum liber unus. Job quoque et Psalmi David 


singuli sunt libri. Salomonis vero tres ecclesiis traditi, Pro- 
verbia, Ecclesiastes, Cantica Canticorum. In his concluserunt 
numerum librorum Veteris Testamenti. 

Novi vero quatuor Evangelia, Matthei, Marci, Luce, et 
Joannis. Actus Apostolorum quos describit Lucas. Pauli 
apostoli epistole quatuordecim. Petri apostoli duz. Jacobi 
fratris domini et apostoli una. Jude una. Joamnnis tres. 
Apocalypsis Joannis. 

Hee sunt que patres intra Canonem concluserunt, et ex 
quibus fidei nostre assertiones constare voluerunt. | 

§ 38. Sciendum tamen est quod et alii libri sunt qui non 
Canonici sed Ecclesiastici a majoribus appellati sunt, id est 
Sapientia, que dicitur Salomonis, et alia Sapientia, que dicitur 
filii Sirach...Hjusdem vero ordinis libellus est Tobie et Judith : 
et Machabeorum libri. 

In Novo vero Testamento libellus qui dicitur Pastoris seu 
Hermas, qui appellatur Dus vie vel Judicium Petri. Que 
omnia legi quidem in ecclesiis voluerunt, non tamen proferri ad 
auctoritatem ex his fidei confirmandam. Czteras vero Scriptu- 
ras Apocryphas nominarunt, quas in Kcclesiis legi noluerunt. 

Heec nobis a patribus tradita sunt, que (ut dixi) oppor- 
tunum visum est hoc in loco designare, ad instructionem eorum 
qui prima sibi ecclesiz ac fidei elementa suscipiunt, ut sciant, 
ex quibus sibi fontibus verbi Dei haurienda sint, pocula. 
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Ad Exsuperiura ep. Tolosanum’ (Gallandi, Bibl. Pp. viii. 
B61 seqq.). Heec sunt ergo* que desiderata moneri voluisti : 
Moysi libri quinque...et Jesu Nave, et Judicum, et Regnorum 
libri quatuor simul et Ruth, prophetarum libri sexdecim, Salo- 
monis libri quinque, Psalterium. Item historiarum, Job liber 
unus, Tobie unus, Hester unus, Judith unus, Machabeorum 
duo, Esdre duo, Paralipomenon duo. Item Novi Testamenti: 
stole Johannis tres: Epistole Petri due: Epistola Jude: 
Epistola Jacobi: Actus Apostolorum: Apocalypsis Johannis. 
Cetera autem que vel sub nomine Matthie, sive Jacobi mino- 
ris, vel sub nomine Petri et Johannis, que a quodam Leucio 
scripta sunt, vel sub nomine Andrez, que a Nexocharide’® et 
Leonida philosophis, vel sub nomine Thome, et si qua sunt 
talia*, non solum repudianda verum etiam noveris esse dam- 
nanda. [Data x kal. Mart. Stilichone ii. et Anthemio virr. 


elarr. coss’.| (A.D. 405) 
b.@ 46! & 


Decretum de libris recipiendis et non recipiendis (Credner, 
Zur Gesch. d. K. p. 192 sqq.). Incipit confirmatio domini 
Gelasii Pape de libris Veteris ac Novi Testamenti. 

§ 1. In principio videlicet quinque libri Moysis. 

Genesis liber i. 
Jesu Nave liber i. 
Judicum liber i. 
Ruth liber i. 
Regum libri iv. 
Paralipomenon libri ii. 
Psalmorum cl. liber i. | 
1 E cod. Coll. SS. Trin. (A) colla- 3 anexocharide, B. 
tis B (cf. p. 483, n. 8) et Cotton. 4 ABD—alia Gall. 


Claud. E, V (D). > om, ABD. 
2 BD; om.ergo A Gall, _ 
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Salomonis libri iii. 
Proverbiorum... 

Sapientie liber i. 

Ecelesiasticus liber i. 

§ 2. Ltem Prophete numero xvi. 
Esaize liber i.... 

Danielis liber i. 


Osee liber i...... 
Malachiz liber i. 


§ 3. tem Storiarum. 


Job liber i. 
Tobias liber i. 
Ester liber i. 
Judith liber i. 
Esdra libri ii. 


Machabeorum libri ii. 


§ 4. Item ordo Scripturarum Novi Testamenti, quem Sancta 


Catholica Romana suscipit et veneratur ecclesia’. 


Evangeliorum® 


libri iv, id est® sec. Matthzeum lib. 1. sec. Marcum lib. 1. sec. 
Lucam lib. 1. sec. Joannem lib. 1. Item Actuum Apostolo- 


rum liber unus*. 


§ s. Epistole Pauli Apostoli num. xiiii® 


1 Recensionum que Damasi (D) 
et Hormisde (H) nomina pre se fe- 
runt lectt. varr. apposui; singulas 
quasque Codd. lectiones Credner da- 
bit. Id vero minime pretermitten- 
dum esse credo duos Mus. Brit. 
codices decretum Gelasii de libris 
apocryphis continere, nullo librorum 
S. Scripture canone preposito ; quo- 
rum alter (Cotton. Vesp. B, 13, 12) 
ita incipit: Post propheticas et evan- 
gelicas scripturas atque apostolicas 
scripturas vel veteris vel novi testa- 
menti, quas regulariter suscipimus, 
sancta Romana ecclesia has non pro- 
hibet suscipit. Sanctam Synodum Ni- 
cenam... Alter vero (Add. 15, 222, 
‘sec. xi.) eundem fere quem cod. L. 
(Credner, p. 178) textum exhibet, 


Cc. 


—— 


alio tamen titulo: Jncipit decretum 
Gelasii pape quem (sic) in urbe Roma 
cum LXX. eruditissimis episcopis 
conscripsit, Equidem, ut.verum fa- 
tear, librorum ecclesiasticorum et 
apocryphorum indicem multo majo- 
ris auctoritatis esse quam SS. Scrip- 
turarum canonem existimo. 

2 Evangelium, D. 

3 om. id est, H. 
' 4 DPD. Actus Apostolorum liber 7. 
post Apocalypsim ponit. 
’ 5 Credner, XIII. nulla variatione 
notata; sed quum quatuordecim in 
Codd. fere XIIII. scribatur, vereor ne 
Areval., cujus collationem Cod. A. 
Sequitur, eum in errerem induxerit. 
Epp. Pauli (+ apostoli H) numero 
giv. D. H. indice addito. 
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§ 6. Apocalypsis! liber 1. 
Petro apostoli numero® ii. 


Jude Zelotis®, 


Vil. 
Joannis apostoli a 
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Apostolic epistole? numero 
Jacobi apostoli numero® i. 


XXV HITT. 


De instit. div. Intt. cap. xiv’. 


Scriptura Sancta secundum 


antiquam translationem in Testamenta duo ita dividitur, id est 


in Vetus et in Novum’. 
Naue.. 


In Genesim...Deuteronomium, Jesu 
.Regum libros quatuor, Paralipomenon libros duos, 


Psalterium librum unum, Salomonis libros quinque, 7%. e. Pro- 


verbia, Sapientiam, Lcclesiasticum, Lcclesiasten, 
Canticorum, Prophetas id est Isaiam...Danielem, Osee.. 


Canticum 


.Ma- 


lachiam qui et Angelus, Job, Tobiam, Esther, Judith, Esdra 


duos, Machabeorum duos. 
quatuor®, id est Mattheel, 


Apostolorum: Epistole Petri ad gentes*: 
Epistole Pauli ad Romanos una, ad Corinthios™ 
duze, ad Galatas’” una, ad Philippenses una, ad Ephesios una”, 


ad Parthos: 


Post hee sequuntur Evangelia 
Marci, Luce, Johannis: 


Actus © 


Jacobi’®: Johannis 


ad Colossenses una, ad Hebrzeos una, ad Thessalonicenses"* 
due, ad Timotheum due, ad Titum una”, ad Philemonem | 


una: Apocalypsis"® Johannis. 


St we. ae 


Prol. in Psalm. 15. 


numero convenirent. 


1 Jtem Apocalypsis Joannis (+ apo- 
stoli D) lib. i. DH. 

2. Ttem epistole canonice D item 
cann. epp. H. 

3 om. numero DH. 

4 Joannis Apost. ep. 2. Alterius 
Joannis Presbyteri epp. wi. D. 
ff: + epistola it D.+apostoli epistola 


6 E cod. Reg. Mus. Brit. 13 A, 
xxi. 7 (a): collatis codd. Cotton. 


Claud. B, 13, 8 (8); Reg. 10 B, xv. 
2 (7); 5B, viii. 6 (8). 


Idem divisiones secundum Hiero- 


Et ea causa est ut in viginti duos. 
libros lex Testamenti Veteris deputetur, ut cum litterarum 
Qui ita seeundum traditicnes veterum 
deputantur, ut Moysi sint libri quinque, Jesu Naue sextus, 


| 








nymum et Augustinum in capitibus 
proxime precedentibus tradidit. 
7 Edd. =in. 
8 Evangeliorum quatuor Mattheus, 
&e. Byd; Lvangeliste quatuor, edd. 7 
9 Edd. +Jude. Sed omm. afyé, - | 
10 Edd. + ad duodecim tribus, i 
11 Chorinthios y. et 
12 Galathas ayé. > 
13 Edd. = ad Rphentoewhiiele ae . 
ad Ephesios due 6. 
14 Tessalonicenses 6. + 
15 qd Tit. una ad Tim. ce te 
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| Judicum et Ruth septimus, primus et secundus Regnorum in 
-octavum, tertius et quartus in novum, Paralipomenon duo 
| in decimum sint, sermones dierum, Esdre in undecimum, liber 
_Psalmorum in duodecimum, Salomonis Proverbia, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticum Canticorum in tertium decimum, quartum decimum 
et quintum decimum, duodecim autem Prophet in sextum 


| o es oe ‘s . 
‘decimum, EHsaias deinde et Jeremias cum Lamentatione et 


| Epistola ; sed et Daniel et Ezechiel et Job et Hester, viginta: 


| et duum librorum numerum consumment*. Quibusdam autem 


| 
| 
-numerum Grecarum litterarum connumerare, Romana quoque 
tl 


-maxime tribus linguis sacramentum voluntatis Dei et beati 
regnl expectatio preedicatur.... 
XXX. 

De ordine Librorum S. Scripture init’. Migne, fsidorus, 
| Tom. v. 155 ff. 
1. Plenitudo Novi et Veteris Testamenti quam in canone 
-catholica recipit Ecclesia juxta vetustam priorum traditionem 
‘ista est. 
+ 2, In principio videlicet quinque libri Moysi... 

3. Huic succedunt libri Jesu Naue, Judicum et... Ruth... 

= 


ent ommmmr —— ) +2. 


'volumina que in consequentibus diversorum inter se temporum 
‘texunt historias, ut Job liber, et Tobie, et Esther, et Judith, et 
| Esdree, et Machabzorum libri duo. 

| 6. Sed hi omnes preter librum Job Regum sequuntur 
/historiam... 

| 4, Ex quibus quidem Tobie, Judith et Machabeorum 
| Hebrzi non recipiunt. Ecclesia tamen eosdem inter Canonicas 


iseripturas enumerat. 





| visum est additis Tobia et Judith viginti quatuor libros secundum. 


lingua media inter Hebreos Grzcosque collecta; quia his: 


1 Hee ex Origine transtulit Hila- 
‘rius [Cf. supra § 13] cujus verba in 
uno saltem loco parum intellexit, 
| Hebraicum rév rapadecropévwr titu- 
| lum ceteris omissis Latine interpre- 
tando, Idem tamen corruptum Ori- 





genis textum libro duodecim pro-- 


phetarum addito supplevit. 

2 E Cod. Reg. (Mus, Brit.) 5B. 
viii. (a); coll. Cod. Cotton. Vesp. B. 
xiii. (b),—Cf. Isid. Proem. §§ 86— 
109. ‘ 

LL2 
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D. 
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Ep 


. Hiepadl. 
T 636 A.D. 


Hos sequuntur quatuor libri Regum. Quorum quidem . 
|Paralipomena libri duo e latere annectuntur.... 5. Alia-sunt 
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8. Occurrunt dehine Prophet, in quibus est Psalmorum 
liber unus, et Salomonis libri tres, Proverbiorum scilicet, Ec- 
clesiastes et Cantica Canticorum. Duo quoque illi egregii et 
sancte institutionis libelli, Sapientiam dico et alium qui vocatur 
Ecclesiasticus ; qui dum dicantur a Jesu filio Sirach editi, tamen 
propter quamdam eloquii similitudinem Salomonis titulo sunt 
preenotati. Qui tamen in Ecclesia parem cum reliquis Canoni- 
cis libris tenere noscuntur auctoritatem 

g. Supersunt libri sedecim prophetarum... Hine occurrit 
Testamentum Novum, cujus primum Evangeliorum libri sunt 
quatuor, Matthzus* et Marcus, Lucas et Johannes. Sequuntur 
deinde Epistole Pauli apostoli xiii. id est, ad Romanos, ad 
Corinthios duz, ad Galatas*, ad Ephesios, ad Philippenses*, 
et ad Thessalonicenses duz, ad Colossenses, ad Timotheum due, 
ad Titum vero et ad Philemonem et ad Hebreos singule epi- 
stole, Jacobi apostoli una‘, Petri due, Johannis iii’ Jude 
una. Actus etiam Apostolorum a Luca Evangelista conscrip- 
tus; et Apocalypsis Johannis apostoli, Fiunt ergo in ordine 
utriusque Testamenti libri septuaginta et duo. 

14. Hec sunt enim nova et vetera que de thesauro Domini 
proferuntur, e quibus cuncta sacramentorum mysteria revelantur. 
Hi sunt duo Seraphim qui in confessione sancte Trinitatis — 
jugiter certantes tpis aywos hymnum erumpunt. ; 

16. He litteree sacre, hi libri integri numero et auctori- — 
tate : aliud cum istis nihil est comparandum. Quicquid extra : 
hos fuerit inter hec sacra et divina nullatenus recipiendum *, | 

| 


XXXT, 


Ep. 143. ad Henricum Comitem Campanie. Quesitum _ 
vero est. quem credam numerum esse librorum Veteris et Novi | 
Testamenti et quos auctores eorum; quid Hieronymus in Epi- | 
stola ad Paulinum presbyterum de omnibus libris divine pa-_ 
gelle ascripta dicat mensam solis a philosopho Apollonio littera 


2 Galathas ab. 5 400i or a. 


: | 
_ 2 + quoque b. 4 om. una a, . . 
| 

3 Philipenses a. & recipienda b. 

. | 
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persequente visam in sabulo; quid item Virgilii centonas et APPENDIE 

_Homeri centonas in eadem dicat Epistola...De primis duabus 
queestionibus, de numero scilicet librorum et auctoribus eorum 
Cassiodorus elegantem composuit librum ; sed quia in hac parte | 
fides mea discutitur, mea vel aliorum non multa interesse arbi- 
tror quid credatur; sic [si] enim hoc credatur an alterum nul- 
lum salutis affert dispendium. In eo autem quod nec obest 
nec prodest aut in alterutro parum momenti affert acrius liti- 
gare ; nonne idem est ac si de lana caprina inter amicos acer- 
bius contendatur? Proinde magis fidem arbitror impugnare si 
quis id de quo non constat pervieacius statuat, quam si a teme- 
raria definitione abstinens id unde patres dissentire videt et 
quod plane investigare non potest, relinquat incertum. Opinio 
tamen in alteram partem potest et debet esse proclivior ut quod 
omnibus aut pluribus aut maxime notis atque precipuis aut 
unicuique probato artifici secundum propriam videtur faculta- 
tem facilius admittatur, nisi ratio manifesta aut probabilior in 
his que rationi subjecta sunt oppositum doceat esse verum... _ 

Quia ergo de numero librorum diversas et multiplices pa- 

trum lego sententias catholice ecclesiz doctorem Hieronymum 
sequens, quem in construendo litere fundamento probatissi- 
mum habeo, sicut constat esse viginti duas literas Hebreeorum 
sic viginti duos libros Veteris Testamenti in tribus distinctos 
ordinibus indubitanter credo... Liber vero Sapientiz et Ecclesi- 
asticus, Judith, Tobias et Pastor, ut idem pater asserit, non 
reputantur in Canone, sed neque Machabeorum liber, qui in 
duo volumina scinditur....[lle autem qui Pastor inscribitur an 
alicubi sit nescio, sed certum est quod Hieronymus et Beda 
illum vidisse et legisse testantur. His adduntur Novi Testa- 
menti octo Volumina, scilicet, Evangelium Matthei Marci 
Luce Ioannis, Epistole Pauli quindecim uno volumine com- 
prehense, licet sit vulgata et fere omnium communis opinio 
non esse nisi quatuordecim....Ceterum quindecima est illa que 
ecclesie Laodicensium scribitur, et licet, ut ait Hieronymus, 
ab omnibus explodatur, tamen ab apostolo scripta est. Neque 
sententia hee de aliorum presumitur opinione sed ipsius apo- 


~ 
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APPENDIX stoli testimonio roboratur. Meminit enim ipsius in Epistola 
ad Colossenses his verbis: cum lecta fuerit apud vos hee epi- 
stola, facite in Laodicensium ecclesia legatur, et ea quce Laodicen- 
sium est legatur a vobis. Sequuntur epistole canonice septem 
in uno volumine, deinde Actus Apostolorum in alio et tandem 
Apocalypsis. Et hunc quidem numerum esse librorum qui in 
sacrarum scripturarum canonem admittuntur celebris apud ec- 
clesiam et indubitata traditio est, qui tanta apud omnes vigent 
auctoritate ut contradictionis aut dubietatis locum sanis men- 
tibus non relinquant quin conscripte sint digito Dei. Jure 
ergo et merito cavetur et condemnatur ut reprobus qui in mo- 
rum verborumque commercio, preesertim in foro fidelium, hujus 
divini eloquii passim et publice non admittit argentum quod 
igne Spiritus Sancti examinatum est, purgatum septuplum. 
Istis ergo secure fides incumbat et illis que hinc probatum et 
debitum accipimus firmamentum, quoniam infidelis et hereti- 

cus est qui eis ausus fuerit refragari. 

De librorum vero auctoribus variantur opiniones, licet ista 
prevaluerit apud ecclesiam eos ab illis esse preescriptos qui in 
singulorum titulis prenotantur...Sed que cura est, serenissime 
domine, has atque alias in investigatione auctorum discutere, 
opiniones cum verum omnium sanctarum scripturarum constet 
esse auctorem Spiritum Sanctum? Nam beatus Gregorius in 
Moralibus verissime et elegantissime, cum constet libri beati 
Job, quem exponebat, Spiritum Sanctum esse auctorem, de 
scriptore libri postmodum queerere habendum esse ac si cum de 
scriptore certum sit de calamo quo liber scriptus sit queratur. 


XX XII. 
Hugo px De Script. 6. Omnis divina Scriptura in duobus Testa- 
i404.  tmentis continetur. Veteri videlicet et Novo. Utrumque Tes- 


tamentum tribus ordinibus distinguitur. Vetus Testamentum 
continet legem, prophetas, hagiographos. Novum autem Evan- 
‘ gelium apostolos patres. Primus ordo Veteris Testamenti, id 
est lex...Pentateuchum habet...Secundus ordo est propheta- 
rum: hic continet octo volumina...Deinde tertius ordo novem 
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_habet libros...Omnes ergo fiunt numero viginti duo...Sunt 
_ preterea alii quidam libri ut Sapientia Salomonis, liber Jesu 
filii Sirach et liber Judith et Tobias et libri Machabzeorum, qui 
_leguntur quidem sed non scribuntur in canone. His xxii 
libris Veteris Testamenti, viii libri Novi Testamenti jungun- 
tur. In primo ordine Novi Testamenti sunt iv Evangelia. 
_ In secundo ordine similiter sunt quatuor, videlicet Actus Apo- 
stolorum, Epistole Pauli xiv sub uno volumine contexte, 
- Canonice Epistole, Apocalypsis. In tertio ordine primum 
locum habent Decretalia quos Canonicos, i. e. regulares appella- 
mus ; deinde sanctorum patrum scripta, i.e. Hieronymi, Au- 
gustini, Ambrosii, Gregorii, Isidori, Origenis, Bede, et aliorum 
doctorum, qu infinita sunt. Hee tamen scripta patrum in 
textu divinarum scripturarum non computantur, quandoquidem 
in Vetere Testamento ut diximus quidam libri sunt qui non 
seribuntur in Canone et tamen leguntur, ut Sapientia Salo- 
monis et ceteri. Textus igitur divinarum scripturarum quasi 
totum corpus principaliter xxx libris continetur. Horum xxii 
in Vetere, viii,in Novo Testamento, sicut supra monstratum 
est, comprehenduntur. Czxtera vero scripta quasi adjuncta 
sunt et ex his precedentibus manantia. In his autem ordi- 
nibus maxime utriusque Testamenti apparet convenientia : 
quia sicut post legem prophetz, et post prophetas hagiographi, 
ita post Evangelium apostoli, et post apostolos doctores ordine 
successerunt. Et mira quadam divine dispensationis ratione 
actum est, ut cum in singulis Scripturis plena et perfecta 
veritas consistat, nulla tamen superflua sit. 


XXXITT, 


Decretum de Canonicis Seripturis. Sacrosancta cecumenica 


APPENDIX 
D. 


ace 


(DENT. 


et generalis Tridentina Synodus, in Spiritu Sancto legitime reo 8, 1546.1 


congregata,...hoe sibi perpetuo ante oculos proponens, ut sub- 
latis erroribus puritas ipsa evangelii in ecclesia conservetur.. 

perspiciensque hane veritatem et disciplinam contineri in ihre 
scriptis et sine scriptis traditionibus, que ab ipsius Christi ore 


—— 
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ab Apostolis acceptz aut ab ipsis apostolis Spiritu Sancto dic- 
tante quasi per manus tradite ad nos usque pervenerunt ; 
orthodoxorum patrum exempla secuta, omnes libros tam Ve- 
teris quam Novi Testamenti, cum utriusque unus deus sit 
auctor ; necnon traditiones ipsas tum ad fidem tum ad mores 
pertinentes, tanquam vel ore tenus a Christo vel a Spiritu 
Sancto dictatas et continua successione in ecclesia Catholica 
conservatas, pari pletatis affectu ac reverentia suscipit et vene- 
ratur. Sacrorum vero libroruni indicem huic decreto adscri- 
bendum censuit, ne cui dubitatio suboriri possit, quinam sint 
qui ab ipsa synodo suscipiuntur. Sunt vero infra scripti. Tes- 
tamenti veteris, quinqgue Moysis, i.e....Josue, Judicum, Ruth, 
quatuor Regum, duo Paralipomenon, Esdre primus et secundus, 
qui dicitur Neemias, Thobias, Judith, Hester, Job, Psaltertum 
Davidicum cl psalmorum, Parabole, Ecclesiastes, Canticum 
Canticorum, Sapientia, Ecclesiasticus, Isaias, Hieremias cum 
Baruch, Ezechiel, Daniel, duodecim prophets minores, Le. 
Osea...Malachias, duo Machabeorum, primus et secundus. 
Testamenti novi, quatuor Evangelia...Actus Apostolorum a 
Luca evangelista conscripti. Quatuordecim epistole Pauli 
apostoli, ad Romanos...ad Hebreos. Petri apostoli due, 
Joannis apostoli tres, Jacobi apostoli una, Jud apostoli 
una, et Apocalypsis Joannis apostoli. Si quis autem libros 
ipsos integros cum omnibus suis partibus, prout in ecclesia 
catholica legi consueverunt, et in veteri vulgata Latina editione 
habentur, pro sacris et canonicis non susceperit ; et traditiones 
praedictas sciens et prudens contempserit ; anathema sit. 





APPENDIX E. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE LAODICENES. 


| Tur text of this Epistle i is given according to four Manuscripts appENDIXx | 
E. 
in the British Museum. | 


A. Cod. Add. 11,852. A very valuable Manuscript of St 
Paul’s Epistles, which belonged to the Abbey of St Gall, 
and was written probably between a.p. 872—884. -An 
inscription at the end of the Capitula of the Epistle to 
the Romans records the original donation. 

Iste liber Pauli retinet documenta sereni : 
Hartmotus Gallo quem contulit Abba beato. 

Si quis et hune sancti sumit de culmine Galli, 
Hune Gallus Paulusque simul dent pestibus amplis. 


The text of the Epistle in this Manuscript is perhaps the 
best which remains. The Epistle stands after that to the 
Hebrews and has no Capitula. 


H. Harl. 2833, 31, 1,°2. Sec. xi written for the use 
of the Cathedral of Angers. The Epistle follows the 
Apocalypse. 

C. Add. 10,546. See. ix. (known as Charlemagne’s Bible). 
The Epistle comes between that to the Hebrews and the 
Apocalypse. 

The text is printed from Cod. Reg. t E vu, viii, Sec. ix, x 

-in which it appears in its fullest form. I have added readings 
from the Lambeth manuscripts 3, 4 (L,)and 1152 (L,), Sec. xii, 
xiii, but I cannot feel sure that the collation is complete. 

The italics mark the extent of variation from the printed 
text; the + an addition to it; the * and ** the first and second 
hands. 
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EXPLICIT EPISTOLA AD HEBREOS SCRIPTA. 
AB URBE RomA HABET VERSUS DCC. 


INCIPIUNT CAPITULA IN EPISTOLA AD LAUDI 
CENSES. 


1 Paulus apostolus pro Laudicensibus domino gratias refert 
et hortatur eos ut a seductoribus* decipiantur. 


11 [Quod** ?] manifesta vincula apostoli in quibus letatur’ 
et gaudet. 


111 Monet Laudicenses apostolus ut sicut sui audierunt 
presentiam ita retineant et sine retractatu** faciant. 


111 Hortatur apostolus Laudicenses ut fide sint firmi et 
que** integra et vera et deo sunt placita faciant. Salutatio 
fratrum in osculo sancto, Expiictunt CaprituLa Incrpir Epi- 
STOLA AD LAUDICENSES. 


Incipit EpisTtoLA AD LAUDICENSES’. 


A: PAULUS APOSTOLUS, 

non ab hominibus neque 

per hominem, sed per Ihesum Christum 

et Deum patrem omnipotentem 

5 gui suscitavit eum a mortuts, ) 

Fratribus qui sunt Laudiciae: gratia vobis 

et pax a deo tpatret et Domino nostro Ihesu Christo. 
Gratias ago Deo meo et Christo Ihesu per omnem 
orationem meam, quod estes permanentes 


1 Incipit Eprtstoua Pautt ap Laopicenses. A.H. Inorprr Ept- 
STOLA-AD LAODICENSES C. 


2 ab homine A. 

4, 5 om. ACHLs. 

6 Laodicie CH. Laoditie*, Laodicie** A. | 

7 Deo et p. Lp. " 
. patre nostro H. 
. Domino om. nostro CH Le. | . ' 

8 ago Christo per om. AH; Deo meo per om. C ; om. et...per Ly 

Q perm. estis CHL , Le. | 


_— 
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in eo et perseverantes in operibus tejus speran- APPENDIX 
tes promissum in die judicationis. Neque 
enim destituant vos quorundam vaniloquia 
ensinuantiumt; sed peto ne vos avertant**a 
a** veritate evangelii quod a me praedicatur. 
Kt nune faciet Deus ut t qui sunt ex me ad per- 15 
 fectum veritatis evangelii dei servientest et fa- 

clientes benignitatem eorum quae sunt 

salutis vitae ezterne. 


% 


IJ. Et nune palam sunt vincula mea quae pa- 

tior in Christo, t 7 quibus Jaetor et gaudeo ; 20 
et hoc mihi est ad salutem perpetuam, quod ipsum 
factum-forationibus vestrist administrante Spiritu 

Sancto, sive per vitam sive per mortem. Est enim mihi 

vere vita in Christo et mori gaudium ;fet zpse 

in vobis faciet misericordiam suam, ut eandem 25 
dilectionem habeatis et sitis unanimes. 


Io op. bonis H. om. in op. ejus €. 
10, II promissum expectantes CHL,. sp. ranean A. 
Ir judicii CHL,. 
12 om. enim ACH. destituunt HL,. destituit C, quorumdam A. 
... vVaniloguentia AC. 
13 insinuantium se A. insanientium H. ut vos av. ACHIe. avar- 
tant* A. a.erased. . 
15 Deus faciet A. utsint A. 
15, 16 in profectum A. adpfectum H. ad profectum C. 
16 deservientes ACH. des. sint H. 
17 operum que AH. operumg. C. 
Ig sunt palam A, 
20 in Chr. Thesu.CL,. om.in ACHI,. ut gau. C. 
21 michi H. and v. 23. 
22 factumest H. etadm. H. et amminstr. C. 
22, 23 sancto spiritu, A. spiritum sanctum C. 


23 om. per H. ; 

24 vivere vita CH. vivere A; gau, vel lucrum H; ipsum A. id 
psum C, 

25 misericordia sua A. J ~e 
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Ergo, dilectissimi, ut audistis praesentia* met 


vta~ retinete et facite in timore Dei, et erit vobis 
pac eé vita in aeternum; Est enim Deus qui 

30 operatur in vobis; et facite sine retractatu 
quaecunque facitis. 


IIIT. 


Et quod estT, dilectissimi, gaudete in Christot et prae 


cavete sordidostin lucrum. Omnes siné petitio- 

nes vestre palam Tapud Deum, et estote sensu 
35 firmi in Christo Ihesu. Et quae sunt integra et 

vera Tet yusta et pudica et amabiliat et sanctat 


facite ; 


et quae audistis et accepistis In corde 


retinete et erit vobis pax. Salutate omnes 
Jratres in osculo sancto. Salutant vos omnes sancti in 


40 Lhesu. 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
31; 
32 
33 
34 
345 


35 
36 


[Chiristo 
Gratia Domini nostri Ihesu Christi cum spiritu 


[vestro. Et tfacite 


cepistis L,. presentiam Domini H. presentiam A**, 

om. ita CL,;. tim. Domini H. 

om. pax et ACH in* eterna (om. in**) A. 

vos C. reatu H., retractatione A. retractu C. 

quecumque A. 7 

32 facite et quod est. Dilectissimi C. 

est optimum AH. Christo Domino L,. in Domino C. 

sord. omnes H. in lucro ACH. In omnibus A. om. sint H. 
p-. sint H. ante A. 

35 firmi in sensu Christi ACHL,. 

om. sunt ACH. 

vera sunt C. pudica et casta et justa P. pudica et justa et enn 


A. vera sunt L,. pudica et justa CL, am. sunt H.-om. et sancta 


ACH. 


38, 39 om. salutate—sancto C. 


39 
ACH. 


40 


sanctos (for fratres) A. om. omnes C. om. in Christo Ihesu 


hance facite H. 


_40—42 Kt facite legi Colosensium vobis. ee Epistola ad Laodi- 
censes C, 
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“legi Oolosensibus hane epistolam et Coliisenatbns APPENDIX 
vos legite. Deus autem et pater Domini nostr Thesu * 


Then cui ext honor et gloria in secula seculorum Amen 


—_ 





es EPIsTOLA AD LAUDICENSES. 
Incirit PpRoLOGUS HIERONIMI 
In APoOcaLyPsis (sic). 


_ 


41 om. hance epistolam AH. eee 
41, 42 Colosensium vobis AH. Colosensium yos Lj. Explicit epi- 
' iad Laodicenses. A. Explicit. H. 

42 om. Deus autem...to the end AH. 


OO 
Ae arts OT OL gO tis tr, mh: 
V0 ae es d 
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INDEX I. 


List of the Authorities quoted in reference to the Canon of 
- the New Testament’. 


Acta Felicis, 364 

Ethiopic Version, 323 

Africanus, s. Julius 

Agrippa Castor, 82 

Alexander, Bp. of Alexandria, 321 n. 

380 

ALFRIC, 406 

Alogi, 245 

Ambrose, Bp. of Milan, 404 

Ammonius, 281 . 

AHPHILOCHIUS, 396, 497 

Anatolius, 322 n. 

Andrew, Bp. of Caesarea in Cappa- 
' docia, 397 

Apollinaris, s. Claudius 

Apollonius of Ephesus, 335 

APOSTOLIC CANONS, 389, 484 

Arabic Version of Erpenius, 232 

Archelaus, 348 n. 

Arethas, 397 . 

Aristides, 72 

Aristides Soph. 357 2. 


ATHANASIUS, 398, 495 
Athenagoras, 103, 304 n. 
Auct. adv. Cataphryg. 340 

— de Mundo, 332 
adv. Her. [Hippol.] 331 
Parv. Labyr. 332 
ad Novat. her. 327 
de Resurr. [Justin], 148 
AUGUSTINE, 404, 506 
Aurelius, 326 


Bardesanes, 208 
Barnabas, 37 ; 
Basil, Bp. of Cesarea in Cappadocia, 


of 
Basilides, 253 
Bede, 405 


Beza, 438 
Bullinger, 447 


Cesarius, 397 u. 
Caietan, Cardinal, 473 
Caius, 245 n. 331, 359 n. 
Calvin, 436 


‘Carpocrates, 257 


Carthage, s. Council 

Cassian, 400 

CASSIODORUS, 4041. 514 
Catharinus, 425 

Celsus, 356 

Cerdo, 273 nu. 

Cerinthus, 243 

Chrysostom, s. Johannes 
Claudius Apollinaris, 198 
Clement of Rome, 20 
[Clement’s] Second Epistle, 155 
Two Epistles to Virgins, 


162 a, 


Clement of Alexandria, 104, 298, 


301 n. 308 

Clementine Homilies, 25t 

Codex, ALEX. (A), 493 

Baroce. 499 

Boerner. (G), 465 

— Cuarom. (D), 504 

Coislin. (H), 346 

Cohortatio ad Grecos [Justin], 148 

Commodian, 327 

Concil. AQUISGRANENSE, 482 n. 

Carthaginiense (256 A.D.), 
319 n. 

CARTHAGINIENSE III. 390, 
483 

— CoNnSTANTINOPOLITANUM 

(1672), 389 n. 

—  HUIEROSOLYMITANUM (1672), 

389 n. | 

HIPPONENSE, 362 0. 

Laodicenum, 384 

Nicenum, 381 


———~ 


—— 


~—— 


1 The authorities which are merely noticed in passing are printed in Italics: those 
which any Catalogues of the New Testament in Capitals, 
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Concil. Quinisextum, 388 
Tolosanum, 402 n. 
TRIDENTINUM, 425, 519 
Confessio Belgica, 440 

Gallica, 441 
Constantine the Great, 378 
Cornelius, 330 

Cosmas, 399 n. 

Cyprian, 104, 324, 326, 327 
CyrRiL, Bp. of Jerusalem, 398, 491 
Cyril, Bp. of Alexandria, 399 
Crrit Lucar, 389 n. 


—— 


Damascus, s. Johannes 
Damasus, 403 

Diamper, Synod of, 213 
Didymus, 399 

Diognetus, Letter to, 77 
Dionysius ‘of Corinth, 166 
Dionysius of Rome, 331 
Dionysius of Alexandria, 319 
Dionysius Areopagita, 399 n. 
Dionysius Bar Salhi, 212 
Donatists, 365 

Dorotheus, 344 

Dositheus, 389 n. 


EBEDJESU, 394, 488 

Ebionites, 138 n. 251 

Elders quoted by Irenzus, 68 

Ephrem Syrus, 395 

Epiphanes, 258 n. 

EPIPHANIUS, 398, 492 

Erasmus, 420 

Eucherius, 405 

EvSEBIUS, Bp. of Czsarea in Pales- 
tine, 104, 366 

Euthalius, 399 

Evangelists in Trajan’s time, 70 


Faustinus, 404 De 

Firmilian, 338 

Fulke, 447 

GELASIUS, 403, 512 

_Gennadius, 405 

GrecGorY of Nazianzus, 396, 496 
Gregory of Neo-Cesarea, 337 
Gregory of Nyssa, 397 

‘Grotius, 443 


Hegesippus 179 
Heracleon, 263 
Hermas, 175 
Hermias, 103 


Inst of Authorities. 


Hesychius, 345 n. 

Hierocles, 363 

Hilary, Bp. of Poictiers, 405, 514 
Hilary of Rome, 401 


Hippolytus, 333 
Hueo of St Victor, 412, 518 


Ignatius, 25 

Innocent J. Bp. of Rome, 403, 512 
Irenzus, 296, 301 n. 336 

Isidorus (son of Basilides), 257 
Isidore of Pelusium, 399 

IsipoRE, Bp. of Seulle, 401, 405, 515 


JEROME, 402, 509 

Jewel, 447 

J OHANNES CHRYSOSTOMUS, 393, 485 
JOHANNES DAMASCENUS, 395, 487 
Johannes Scholasticus, 387 

JouN of Salisbury, 413, 516 

Julius Africanus, 322 0. 

J UNILIUS, 394, 485 

Justin Martyr, 83-155 

Justin the Gnostic, 250 n. 


Karlstadt, 433 


Lactantius, 104, 326 n. 
Latin Versions : 
Vetus Latina, 215 
Vulgate, 229 
Leo Allatius, 401 n. 
LEONTIUS, 501 
Lnucian of Antioch, 344 
Lucian, 357 
Lucifer, 404 n. 
Luther, 429 


Malchion, 344 

Mani, 352 

Marcion, 272 

Marcosians, 269 n. 
Martyrdom of Ignatius, 67 n. 
Polycarp, s. Smyrna 
Melito, 193, 490 

Memphitic Version, 323 
Menander, 242 

Methodius, 339 

Metrophanes Peto 390 n. 
Miltiades, 341 n. 

Minucius Feliz, 103, 330 © 
Montanus, 351 

MuRATORIAN CANON, 187 


———— ti (its 


INDEX I. 


Naassenes, 248 
NICEPHORUS, 400, 502 
Nicephorus Callisti, 401 n. 
Novatus, 330 


(Ecolampadius, 436 
(Heumenius, 401 

Ophites, 249 n. 

Optatus, 401 

Oratio ad Grecos [Justin], 148 
Origen, 104, 312 


Orthodox Confession, 389 n. 


Pacian, 401 n. 
Palladius, 393 n. 
Pamphilus, 345 
Pantzenus, 70, 297 
Papias, 59 
Patripassians, 350 
Paul of Samosata, 343 
Pelagius, 401 ~ 
Peratici, 250 

Peter Martyr, Bp. of Alexandria, 321 
PHILASTRIUS, 404, 508 
Phileas, 321 
Phebadius, 401 
Photius, 401 

Pierius, 321 

Pinytus, 167 

‘Pistis Sophia, 356 2. 
Polycarp, 33 
Polycrates, 334 
Porphyry, 356 
Praxeas, 350 

Prosper, 405 
Prudentius, 405 
Ptolemzus, 266 


Quadratus, 72 
RUFINUS, 404, 510 


 Salvian, 405 

Saturninus, 254 n. 

Sedulius, 405 

Serapion, Bp. of Antioch, 342 
Sethiani, 250 

Severian, 393 n. 

‘Sibylline Oracles, 355 


Last of Authorities. * $29 


Simon Magus, 240 
Sixtus Senensis, 427 
‘Sixty Books’ s. Cod. Baroce. 
Smyrna, Epistle of the Church of, 
199 Ul. 
Sulpicius, 405 
Symmachus, 253 n. 
SYNOPSIS S. ScRIPTUREZ ap. Ath. 
399 0. 
Synopsis S. Scrrprura ap. Chrys. 
393 
Syrian Versions : 
Peshito, 211 
-Philoxenian, 210 n. 
Harciean, ib. 


Tatian, 103, 277 

Tertyllian, 103, 300, 301 n. 324, 
920, $2499 ; 

Testaments of the xii. Patriarchs, 355 

Thebaic Version, 323 

Theodore, Bp. of Mopsuestia, 393 

Theodoret, 394 

Theodotus, 275 De 

Theognostus, 321 

Theonas, 321 

Theophilus, 103, 304 0. 341 

Theophylact, 401 

Tichonius, 366 n. 


“Tyndale, 444, 447 


Ulphilas, 381 n. 
Unitarians, 350 


Valentinus, 258 

Victor of Antioch, 394 n. 

Victorinus Petaviensis, 325 

Vienne and Lyons, Epistle of the 
Churches of, 295 

Vincent of Lerins, 401 


Westminster Confession, 441 
Whitaker, 447 


Ximenes, Cardinal, 419 


Zeno, 401 


| Zwingli, 433 


INDEX Il. 


A Synopsis of the Historical Evidence for the Books of 
the New Testament. 


mm 


eye 


The characteristic teaching 
of the Apostles. 


. The teaching of St Perrr, 


Clement of Rome, 22 
Polyearp, 34 


. The teaching of St JAMES. 


Clement of Rome, 23 
Hermas, 174 


. The teaching of St JoHN. 


Clement of Rome, 23 
Ionatius, 32 

Letter to Diognetus, 77 
Hermas, 177 
Cerinthus, 244 
Ophites, 250 
Carpocrates, 258 


. The teaching of St Patt. 


Clement of Rome, 23 

Ignatius, 31 

Polycarp, 35 

Letter to Diognetus, 77, 78 

Justin Martyr, 147 

Hermas, 176 

Carpocrates, 258 

Marcosians, 270 

Testaments of the xii. Patri- 
archs, 355 


. The teaching of the Epistle to 


the Hebrews. 
Clement of Rome, 23 
Barnabas, 40 
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Alfric, 406 

Amphilochius, 396, 497 


iii. 


Ls 


Athanasius, 398, 495 
Augustine, 404, 506 
Canon Apostol. 484 
Canon Murat. 187 
Cassiodorus, 514 
Cod. Alexandrinus, 493 
Cod. Baroce. 499 
Cod. Clarom. 504 
Concil. Carthag. (Hippo), 390, 

483 
— [Laod.], 384, 482 

— Trident. 519 
Cosmas of Jerusalem, 396 n. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, 398, 491 
Ebed Jesu, 394, 488 
Epiphanius, 398, 492 
Eusebius, 367 
Gelasius, 403, 512 
Gregory Nazianz. 396, 496 
Hilary, 514 
Hugo of St Victor, 518 
Jerome, 402, 509 
Innocent I, 403, 512 ; 
Johannes Damasc. 395, 487 
Isidore of Seville, 405, 515 
John of Salisbury, 516 
Junilius, 394, 485 : 
Leontius, 400, 501 
Nicephorus, 400, 502 
Origen, 312, 495 
Philastrius, 404, 508 
Rufinus, 404, 510 
Syn. 8. Script. (ap. Chrys.), 393 


The Evidence for the dif- 
Jerent parts of the New 
Testament generally. 


. The Gospels. 


Apostolic Fathers, 46 
Evangelists in Trajan’s time, 70 


oo 
1 The Catalogues which agree with the received Catalogues of the New Testament are 


marked by Italics. 
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Letter to Diognetus, 78 
Justin Martyr, 100 
Claudius Apollinaris, 168 
Peshito (iv.), 206 
Carpocrates, 258 
Valentinus, 260 
Ptolemeus (iv.), 268 
‘Marcosians (iv.), 269 
Theodotus (iv.), 271 n. 
Tatian (iv.), 279 
Tertullian (iv.), 301 n. 
Clemens Alex. (iv.), 2b. 
Trenzus (iv.), 2b. 
Origen (iv.}, 312 

Ilisris Dodia, 356 n. 
Celsus (iv.), 356 


2. The Catholic Epistles. 


seven:, — 
Pamphilus (7), 346 
_Kusebius (2), 375 
Didymus (? 2 Peter), 399 
Euthalius, ib. 
Cassian (om. 2 and 3 John}, 400 
Ambrose, 404 
Three: 
Peshito, 212 
Chrysostom, 393 
Two (1 Peter, : John): 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, 393 
Severian of Gabala (2), 393 nu. 


3. The Epistles of St Paul. 


Thirteen (without Ep. to Hebrews): 
Canon Murat. 189 
Peshito, 206 
Vetus Latina, 225 
Tertullian, 302 n. 
Clemens Alex. (= Philemon), i). 
Trenzeus (= Philemon), 20. 
Hippelytus (= Philemon), 333 
Cyprian, 324 
Victorinus, 325 
Caius, 331 
Ten (excluding Pastoral Epp. and 
Ep. to Hebrews): 
Basilides, 257 
Marcion, 274 
_ Fourteen : . 
Origen (¢), 31 
Dee (? Hebrews), 366 
Eusebius, 368 


Chrysostom, 393 
Euthalius, 399 
Cosmas, 399 n. 
Cassian, 400 
Ambrose, 404 


iv. Special Evidence for sena- 


rate Books', 


Lhe Gospel of St Matthew : 


Barnabas, 44 n. 
Papias, 62 
Seniores ap. Iren. 69 

. Pantznus, 70 
Justin Martyr, 99, 113, £20, 

132, §35 

Frag. de Resurr. 148 
Dionysius ef Corinth, 167 
Hermas, 176 1 
Hegesippus, 2&2 
{Simon Magus}, 242 
Cerinthus, 243 
Ophites, 249, 25 
Sethiani, 250 
Ebienites, 251 
Clementine Homilies, 7%. 
Basilides, 256 
Valentinus, 260 n. 
Heracleon, 264 
Ptolemzus, 267 
Marcosians, 269 
Tatian, 278 
Athenagoras, 304 n, 
Theophilus, ¢d. ; 


Lhe Gospel of St Mark: 
Papias, 63 
Justin Martyr, 99 
Frag. de Resurr. 148 
Canon Murat. 187 
Clementine Homilies, 251 


The Gospel of St Luke: 


Justin Martyr, 99, 113, 119 
Frag. de Resurr. 148 
Hegesippus, 182 

Canon Murat. 187 

Ophites, 249 

Clementine Homilies, 251 
Basilides, 256 

Valentinus, 260 n. 
Heracleon, 264 


1 In the case of the ‘acknowledged’ books I have not generally carried this later than 


the beginning of the third century, as at that time all controversy ceases. 
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Marcion, 274 
Epistle of Chureh of Vienne, 


295 
Theophilus (?), 304 n. 


The Gospel of St John: 


Papias, 65 

Seniores ap. Iren. 69 

Justin Martyr, 130, 145 

Frag. de Resurr. 148 

Cohort. ad Greecos, 148 

Hermas, 177 

Hegesippus, 182 

Canon Murat. 187 

Claudius Apollinaris, 199 n. 

[Simon Magus], 242 

Ophites, 249 

Peratici, 250 

Sethiani, 250 

Clementine Homilies, 251 

Basilides, 256 

Valentinus, 260 n. 

Heracleon, 264 

Tatian, 278 

Epistle of Church of Vienne, 
295 

Athenagoras, 304 n. 

Theophilus, 7d. 

Polycrates, 334 


The Acts: 


Cohort. ad Greecos, 148 

Hermas, 176 

Hegesippus, 182 

Canon Murat. 189 

Peshito, 206 

Epistle of Church of Vienne, 
295 

Tertullian, 301 n. 

Clemens Alex. 26. 

Ireneus (cf. c. Her. 11. 3. 3), 
ab. 


Ep. to the Romans: 


Clement of Rome, 44 n. 
Polycarp, 2b. 

Seniores ap. Iren. 69 
Letter to Diognetus, 7& 
Justin Martyr, 146 | 
Melito, 194 

Ophites, 249 

Basilides, 256 
Valentinus, 260 n. 
Heracleon, 264 : 


Ptolemeus, 267 

Theodotus, 271 n. 

Tatian (2), 278 

Epistle of Church of Vienne, 
295 

Athenagoras, 304 n. 

Theophilus, 20. 

Ilisrts Dodia, 356 n. 


1 Ep. to the Corinthians : 


Clement of Rome, 44 n. 

Ignatius, 2b. 

Polycarp, 2b. 

Seniores ap. Iren. 69 

Letter to Diognetus, 78 

Justin Martyr, 146 

Frag. de Resurr. 148 

Cohort. ad Grecos, 7d. 

[Simon Magus], 242 

Ophites, 249 

Peratici, 250 

Basilides, 256 

Valentinus, 260 n. 

Heracleon, 264 . 

Ptolemeus, 267 

Theodotus, 271 n. 

Tatian (2), 278 

Epistle of Church of Vienne (?), 
295 

Athenagoras, 304 n. 

Theophilus, 26. 


2 Ep. to the Corinthians: 


Polycarp, 44 n. 
Seniores ap. Iren. 69 
Letter to Diognetus, 78 
Ophites, 249 

Sethiani, 250 

Basilides, 256 
Athenagoras, 304 n. 
Theophilus, 7d. 


Ep. to the Galatians : 


Polycarp, 44 n. 

Letter to Diognetus. 78 
Orat. ad Grecos, 148 
Ophites, 249 
Ptolemzus, 268 
Theodotus, 271 n. 


_ Tatian, 279 


Athenagoras, 304 n. 


Ep. to the Colossians : 


Justin Martyr, 146 


/ 
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Cohort. ad Grecos, 148 
Peratici, 250 

Basilides, 256 
Ptolemzus, 268 
Theodotus, 271 n. 
Theophilus, 304 n. 


Ep. to the Ephesians : 


Clement of Rome, 44 n. 
Ignatius, 7. 

Polycarp (2), 2b. 

Letter to Diognetus, 78 
Ophites, 249 

Basi‘ides, 256 
Valentinus, 260 n. 
Ptolemzus, 268 
Marcosians (?), 269 
Theodotus, 271 n. 


Epistle of Church of Vienne, 295 


Theophilus, 304 n. 


Ep. to the Philippians : 


Lee) 


Polycarp, 44 n. 
Tenatius (?), 2. 

Letter to Diognetus, 78 
Frag. de Resurr. 148 
Sethiani, 250 
Basilides, 256 


Theodotus, 271 n. 


Epistle of Church of Vienne, 295 
Theophilus, 304 n. 


Ep. to the Thessalonians : 


Tonatius (?), 44 n. 
Polycarp (2), 2. 
Dionysius of Corinth, 167 


2 Ep. to the Thessalonians : 


Justin Martyr, 146 


1 Ep. to Timothy : 


Clement of Rome (?), 44 n. 
Polycarp, 7b. 

Barnabas (?), 2. 

Letter to Diognetus, 78 
Frag. de Resurr. 148 
Hegesippus (?), 183 n. 
Basilides (?), 256 
Theodotus, 271 n. 


Epistle of Church of Vienne, 295 


Athenagoras (?), 304 n. 
Theophilus, 20. 


2 Ep. to Timothy: 


Barnabas (?), 44 n. 


Or 
we] 
3 


Polycarp, 44 n. 
Heracleon, 264 


Ep. to Titus: 


Clement of Rome (?), 44 n. 
Letter to Diognetus, 79 
Tatian, 278 

Theophilus, 304 n. 


Ep. to Philemon : 


Ignatius (?), 44 pD. 


Ep. to the Hebrews : 


Clement of Rome, 44 n. 

Justin Martyr, 147 

Pinytus, 167 

Peshito, 206 

Vetus Latina, 226 

Ophites (?), 249 

Valentinus, 260 n. 

Pantznus (?), 309 

Clement of Alexandria, 7). 

Origen, 313, 317 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 319 

Theognostus, 321 

Peter of Alexandria, 7). 

Alexander of Alex. 321, 381 

Tertullian (?), 325 

Lactantius (?), 326 n. 

Novatus (?), 330 

Treneus (?), 337 

Gregory Thaumat. i). 

Methodius, 339 

Synod. Antioch. 344 

Pamphilus, 346 

Archelaus, 348 n. 

Testaments of the xii. Patri- 
archs, 355 

Eusebius, 368, 375 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, 393 

Pacian, 401 n. 

Pelagius, 401 

Hilarius Diac. ib. 

Lucifer, 404 n. 

Faustinus, 7). 

=Canon Murat. 189, cf. 191 

= Caius, 331 

= Ireneus (?), 337 

= Hippolytus, 333 

= Marcion, 274 

=Cyprian, 324 

= Victorinus, 325 

= Novatus, 330 

= Optatus Mil. 401 
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= Phebadius, 20. Papias, 65 
= Zeno, 2. Letter to Diognetus, 77 
Wipe of St Fumes > Canon Murat. 187 


Peshito, 212 

Valentinus, 260 n. 

Epistle of Church of Vienne, 295 
Peshito, 212 Tertullian, 301 n. 

[Clemens Alex.], 308, cf. 311 Irenzus, 2. 

Origen, 316, 317 Clemens Alex. 20. 

Dionysius of Alex. 319 Origen, 313 

Gregory Thaumat. 337 


Chrysostom, 393 Second and Third Epp. of St John: 
Basil, 393 Canon Murat. (?), 190, 192 
= Ireneus (?), 337 Codex Bezz (Ep. 3), 226 


= Tertullian, 326 ear Alex.], 308 
= Theodore of Mopsuestia, 393 


Clement of Rome, 44 n. 
Hermas, 175 


— Ep. 2, 310 
First Ep. of St Peter: Origen (?), 316, ef. 317 
oe ee : ‘ Dionysius of Alex. a 
Pp y' aes 7 Alexander of Alex. (Ep. 2), 381 
5 Farag Aurelius (Ep. 2), ath 
Letter to Diognetus, 79 Treeiead (lia. a),ve an 
ee £76 Tichonius (Ep. 2), 366 n. 
Cae rou Palladius (Ep. 3), 393 n. 
Basilides, 256 2 Pine aed 
Marcosians, 270 ” : : 
Theodotus, 271 0. = Theodore of Mopsuestia, 393 
Epistle of Church of Vienne, 295 Ep. of St Jude: 
damage 4 Cauon Murat. 190, 192 
aT po Clemens Alex. 308, 311 
Trenzus, 70. Origen, 416 
Theophilus (2), 304 n. Tertaiient 746 
Orig, 4i3 Auct. ad Novat. her. 327 
Second Ep. of St Peter: Malchion, 344 
Clement of Rome. Cf. c. xi. ; Stee ery 
Pet. i 6— =Irenzus, 3 
pajarith, “36 n. = Peshito, 212 
[Clemens Alex. 308, cf. 311] = Theodore of Mopsuestia, 393 
Origen (?), 313, 316, 317 : ; 
Firmilian (!), 338 ec 
phen Ss S oy, 5 J para Bas 145 
phrem Syrus (?), 39 ; 
ae 39 3 0. eee i Corinth, 167 | 
elito, 1 i 
: fg gel cae Murat. IQL ft 
=Trenzus, 337 e 194 
ea) owgy oa Ootke ows en 
= Cyprian, 20. At), 2 
bs BS soc a 333 oe 278 
= Cosmas (?), 399 ? ‘ ) 
=Theodore of Mopsuestia (?), lias > of Church ee 295 
ertullian, 302 n. 32 
; i Clemens Alex. 302 n. 311 
Polycarp, 44 0. ) Athenagoras (7), 304 n. 
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3) 

NS Theophilus (?), 7b. 443 _ Ephrem Syrus,. 395 

i= Origen, 313 Basil, 397 

. Dionysius of Alex. (?), 319 Gregory of Nyssa, 7b. 

bs Victorinus, 325 Andrew, ib. 

is Cyprian, 327 Arethas, ib. 

i Commodian, 7d. Epiphanius (?), 398 

: ‘= Lactantius, 7b. Athanasius, ib 
Hippolytus, 333 [Didymus, 399] | 
Apollonius, 335 Dionysius Areop. 399 n. 
Methodius, 339 = Caius (so said), 245 n. 331 

Frag. adv. Cataphr. 340 = Dionysius of Alex. 319 

Pamphilus, 347. = Peshito, 212 
Sibylline Oracles, 355 = (Kcumenius (?), 4o1 
Testt. of the xii, Patriarchs, 7d. =Theophylact (2), 7b. 
Lucian, 357 n. =Concil. Laod. 384 
Tichonius, 366n. : =Amphilochius, 396 
Eusebius (2), 371, 376 -=Gregory Nazianz. 7. 
Chrysostom (?), 393 n. _ =Cyril of Jerusalem, 398 
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